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in Donegal to obtain the services of a faithfal representative in 
London? A few of the landlords may have ‘the necessary meas 
As a rule, however, the landlord’s opinions do not qualify him very 
well for the duty of championing the tenants’ wishes and interests. 
Hence the landlord class cannot be relied upon to afford an adequate. 
. supply of efficient representatives of the tenants. Outside the land- 
lords, how small is the number of men in business who can afford to 

leave their business for half the year and incur. the expense of a 
London residence! Practically, in quiet times and in the absence of 
any great political controversy like Home Rule, the Irish electors 
, cannot hope to secure the services of satisfactory representatives. The 
delay, fatal as it was, in proper land ‘legislation for Ireland was due 
' not merely to English apathy, but to the inefficiency of the Irish 
representatives, Many able and brilliant men appeared from time to 
time upon the boards at Westminster, but they failed to act as efficient 
representatives. If, then, the result of trying Mr. Bright’s plan was 
to restore the old type of Irish members, little hope of any good 
| coming out of the experience could be entertained. It is not enough 
to hand over the settlement of Irish Bills to the. Irish members if . 
those members do not truly and faithfully represent the views and 
desires of the Irish electors. Herein lies the weakness of Mr. Bright’s 
lan. It does not touch the fundamental difficulty—namely, of work- 
ng representative government under conditions suitable to England, 
ut far from suitable to the circumstances of Ireland. 

To meet the difficulty thus pointed out, the admirers of Mr. 
right’s plan are not without a suggestion. It has been said, for 
example, that the Irish members might meet in Dublin to consider 
rish Bills, and that if this were done, the burden of attendance in 
Westminster might be reduced to small dimensions, Irish members 
would naturally be expected to attend in Westminster during the 
stage of third readings of:Irish Bills, but that business might be 
isposed of in a week or a fortnight, and after that, most of them 
ight leave. The Irish elector would readily forgive a lax attention 
on Imperial business in which he takes no great interest if his 
ember was diligent in attending to Irish busdness'in Dublin. 

This suggestion, although it goes beyond Mr. Bright’s speech, does 
ot raise any question of principle, but is rather a matter of ‘detail. 
Once concede that the shaping of -Irish laws is, in the first instance, 
o devolve on the Irish members, and the question of the time and 
place of their meeting comes to be a question of convenience, of con- 
venience for the members, and convenience for the despatch of business. 
‘When both considerations combine and point to Dublin as the most 
suitable place for meeting, no serious constitutional question arises. 
There can be no doubt that an Irish Committee sitting in 
would be much more responsive to Irish opinion than the 
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lost and submerged in the crowd at Westminster. It is 
le that an Act of Parliament would be necessary to provide for 
uch an arrangement, but the necessary details could be arranged. 

That the sitting of the Irish members at a different season of the 
year from the Parliamentary session would gratify Irish national 
sentiment is no drawback to the more prosaic and utilitarian benefits 
to be gained. Whether even with this additional concession Mr. 
Bright’s plan should be thought >rthy of a trial by the Irish members 
is a question to which they and they alone can give an answer. If 
the subject should be brought before them in a practical way, it may 
safely be said they will not come to a decision without very serious 
and impartial consideration. 

There remains to be considered the question of the attitude of the 
Liberal party. In this matter it is necessary to make a distinction. 
From an unreported incident that occurred in 1892, prior to the 
formation of Mr. Gladstone’s last Government, it may be inferred 
that the Scotch Liberals would welcome very cordially any proposal on 
the lines of Mr. Bright’s suggestion, if it were made applicable to faci- 
litate Scotch business. On some rare occasions since 1832, and notably 
in the case of Forbes McKenzie’s Sunday Closing Act, exceptional 
measures have been passed for Scotland out of deference to Scotch 
opinion ; but the occasions have been rare. In 1898 a partial attemp 
to create a grand Committee of Scotch members was highly approve 
by Scotch Liberals, whose only complaint was that the experimen 
did not go far enough. There can be no doubt that under Mr. Bright’ 
plan the interests of Scotland, so far as they are concerned wit. 
legislature, would receive much greater attention. 

English Liberals, however, are so outnumbered by their Tor 
opponents, that they may perhaps be excused if they receive with 
some coldness a proposal that would give to a purely English majorit 
an absolute voice in legislation exclusively confined to England 
Could the Parish Councils Act have been passed under such condition: 
‘or, if passed, could it have been passed in its present form? T 
some extent, English Liberals have come to depend upon an Imperia 
majority to carry Liberal-measures for England alone, although th 
experience of 1895 may serve to convince them that an Englis 
majority is the only solid basis for a lasting Imperial majority. Sc 
large a part of the House of Commons consists of English members 
that the task of governing the United Kingdom becomes hopele 
withont an English majority. But whatever influence such con- 
siderations may have consciously or unconsciously upon English! 
Liberals, two things are tolerably certain. In the first place, as a 
matter of principle, the English members could not oppose the 
adoption of Mr. Bright’s plan; and secondly, if that plan were 
adopted, they would be bound to give it a fair trial. 
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A review of the situation leads to the conviction that while no ¥ 
` strong force is arrayed against Mr. Bright’s compromise, so, on th 
‘other hand, there does not appear to be such a force in its favour as ` 
is usually necessary to move a Cabinet to action. The situation is one 
where the enterprise of a private member, in securing a Tuesday or 
Friday evening, might precipitate a solution of the problem. During 
the present session no opportunity is likely to arise; but a small 
band of members might secure an evening early in the next session. 
Every section of the House, if the vote could be taken by ballot, 

. would probably show a favourable result; but each section has its own 
: elements of pride and prejudice to overcome. The student of political 
` science will-regret if the opportunity should for ever pass away of 
trying an’ experiment charged with so many elements of hopefulness. 
: A scheme that would at the same time give free play to local and 
national feeling and bind all parts of the Empire in a single whole 
' combines the necessities of military strength with local initiation, 
i gratifies, at once, the Imperial and national instinct. By relieving 
\ the House of Commons of a load it is not well able to carry,* a new 
|lease of life would be given to the representative chamber; for there 
„is reason to fear that if the House of Commons should be unable to 
eep pace with the demands of public opinion, its prestige might be 
jeriously impaired or even endangered. 


bit : i . Ah 

{ * The evidence of overpressure in the House of Commons, especially since the 
pion with Ireland, is presented with great clearness and force in a work recently 
ublished, “Federation and Empire,” by T. A, Spalding. London: Henry & Co. 
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REFORM FOR THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


HE death of Dr. Middleton and the nomination of a successor 
afford a favourable opportunity for the consideration of the 
‘present position of the South Kensington Museum, and for the exami- 
nation of the hostilé verdict so generally pronounced against it. No 
-one who has given careful attention to the periodical ebullitions in 
-the Press, and out of it; no one who has any connection with South 
Kensington, or who has Had the opportunity of gathering observation 
‘at either first or second hand, can pretend that the sternest denun- 
.elatory judgment from time to time expressed in relation to it has been . 
much harsher than there was occasion for. I do not mean to lay it dowh, 
“a many have recklessly done, that South Kensington is wholly corrupt 
-and mismanaged; but I maintain that the institution is erected on 
-extremely ill-designed foundations, and that but a proportion of the 
usefulness possibie from it is obtainable under the present unsatis- 
factory conditions. If the original regulations were ill-considered, 
the present application, as well as the development of them, has gore 
little way towards remedying the defects. It is not my intention in 
this. paper to deal with South Kensington as the nucleus of the art 
schools and of art education of the country; the subject is too wide 
ond the scandals too many to be effectively treated in a general 
‘survey such as this. That section of the Science and Art Departme it 
known as the South Kensington Museum affords ‘by itself a text to 
which but bare justice can be done. Enough, however, may be. said, 
and enough suggested in the way of reform to open the eyes of the 
reader to the fact that in South Kensington he will probably find the 
least satisfactory of all the public departments, and, perhaps, not the 
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greatest capacity for the work it has to do. My remarks, I ne 
hardly say, are not directed at officials personally, but at the system 
so indifferently developed and applied. 

To suggest to South Kensington any improvement which cannot be 
forced upon it, the experience of half a century proves to be a vain 
and ungrateful task. No public department is more arbitrarily 
impatient of criticism, though few stand in greater need of it. Any 
such criticism——even the friendliest—is received in sullen silence, or 
swiftly denounced as the agitation of placemen; either resented as a 
conspiracy of spite, or even set down-as being, in some way, the revenge 
of disappointed dealers. Such a spirit is, perhaps, not unintelligible 
in an institution governed by a system of almost inconceivable anoma~ 
lies—where the Director of the Museum is, in authority, practically 
the inferior (as he is made to know and feel) of an autocratic Secretary, 
where an atmosphere of jealousy and distrust pervades the place, and 
where the administration of the Art Section of the Department has 
been to a great extent usurped by officers of the Royal Engineers. 

Were we to find the government and the destiny of the Beaux Arts, 
the Louvre, or the Musée de Cluny in Paris placed in the, hands of 
officers of artillery or of the Chasseurs d’Afrique——of soldiers who had 
mo special art-education or qualification, but who, one or two of them, 
had risen to be general officers on the command of a handful of 
policemen about the place—we should certainly be filled with wonder 
at the incongruity. Yet we actually concur in a state of things hardly 


, dissimilar in the Department at South Kensington. For what do we 


find? We find that the Royal Engineers have given a Secretary to 
the Department, two Directors to the Science Division (of whom one 
‘is also Occasional Lecturer to the Royal College of. Science, London), 
as well as to the South Kensington Museum and the Museums of 
Science and Art; a Secretary to the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 


_a Director to the Art Museum, and a couple of Science and Art. 


‘examiners, as well as an Inspector, and three local Inspectors of Draw- 
ing. Besides these, the army gives a Registrar to the National Art 
‘Training School, a Keeper to the Museum of Irish Antiquities, and a 
Director to the Science and Art Museum, Edinburgh ; and, while it 
fills three Drawing Inspectorships for London, out of forty similar 
Inspectorships for the country, there are (or lately were) no fewer than 
twenty who are soldiers! Ts it to the advantage of our museums and 
art schools’ that artists and art experts should be superseded by the 
military——in not a few cases by men totally unfitted for their office ? 
To the appointment of Royal Engineer officers to important posts under 
the Science Division no objection need here be offered, for the Royal 
Engineers have provided South Kensington with leading scientists, 
such as Captain Abney and Captain Fowke. But is it for the public 
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od that the Art Department. should be converted into a house. of * 
refuge for any section of the army, and that South Kensington should 
occupy a position midway between the Royal Academy and Chelsea 
oe ? 

One of the first reforms to be adopted is the cleer and distinct 
separation of the Science from the Art division. Under the present 
system Art is being starved and eaten up by the ever encroaching 
Science division. Moreover, the senior Director (who is on the Science 
side) has the major part of the administration in his hands, and being 
also Director of Works, has further to be consulted in all changes and 
alterations in the Art collections as well as in respect to the engage- 
ment and allotment of attendants, workmen, and labourers, and the 
police arrangements, too. Moreover, the large staff is kept busy 
by the claims of all sorts of the Science divisions, such as the Science 
Museums, School of Mines, and others, involving an immense amount 
.of work connected with the annual examinations. 

By the divorce of the Art from the Science section the former would 
be relieved of much of the military element, and artists and experts 
could be introduced into places which have come to be regarded as 
the prescriptive right of half-pay captains and rising colonels. The 
two great divisions are always at loggerheads, and no good purpose is 
served by keeping them together in unhappy wedlock, 

Another reform hardly less needful and pressing is the condition 
on which officials are admitted by competitive examination into any _, 
„or every section of. the Museum. The reader will perhaps hardly 
credit the fact when he is told that not only is expert or special 
knowledge unnecessary in a candidate for successful competition, but 
` that it is discouraged. A commonplace educational examination has ` 

to be passed,.and any attempt to show special aptitude.or ability in 
any direction is reprehended. In any case, skill displayed in any 
section of museum work does not ensure a. junior from being moved 
from one department to another, himself and his ability being factors 
left entirely ont of account in the shuffling of the places. The motive 
of the regulation, it is said, is to facilitate the exchange of assistants 
of whatever grade from one department to another, in accordance with 
. the special need of the moment. It was thought to be a convenience 
to regard the members of the staff as interchangeable; and it was 
clearly contrary to the views of the framers of this ridiculous regu- 
lation that an assistant-keeper in, say the Indian section, should 
develop special knowledge of Indian art, lest by becoming one-sided | 
(that is,a specialist) he should be unfitted for cataloguing lithographs 
in the Art Library or making up accounts in the Secretarial Office. 
Could anything more fatuous be imagined? It is surely obvious that 
.it is to the advantage of a museum, if the standard of that museum 
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is to be raised to the highest point of efficiency and utility, that the 
persons in charge of and employed in any section should know as 
much about their business as possible, This appears to be a self- 
evident proposition ; it is one .which is accepted in every foreign 
museum known to me. Yet it is considered an advantage at South 
Kensington that after a man has been trained in the library (let us 


- say) for six months or a year, he may be taken from his work, in which 


he is rapidly becoming efficient, and set to fill the place, in some totally 
dissimilar section, of another officer who has failed to give satisfaction 
to his chief and who has consequently to be inflicted on some other 
section, to the despair of the Keeper and to the detriment of the 
public service. The whole system as it exists at present tends to 
exalt the chief by debarring any assistant from becoming worthy to 
succeed him. It is hardly necessary further to insist how much it is 
to the interest of the Museum and those who use it that’ all in con- 
nection with it should, as far as possible, be pene each in his 
own particular line, 

If the, Museum is to be maintained, not fail in efficiency and 
popularity, but maintained at all, on its present basis, the decentrali- 
sation of its component parts is an absolute necessity. The Museum, 
content to represent what are falsely known as “the minor arts,” 
instead of frittering. away its strength and substance in the acquisition 
of objects outside its scope, should stand alone. ‘The National Art 
Library should equally be independent of Secretarial interference and 
ignorant meddling ; and the Circulation Department should, above all, 
be absolutely cut off from the Museum apri and be directed by 
a competent chief of its own. 

Indeed, the section of the Department which nigh first be rendered 


` fully effective is that which controls the circulation of books and works 


of art throughout the provincial schools and museums. This is the 
more pressing of several notoriously needed reforms, as the Depart- 
ment exercises a wide and direct influence, not only on the art educa- 
tion, but on the art production of the whole kingdom. The Circula- 
tion Department is a large one, doing a great work, but doing it 
wrongly—mistaking, or apparently forgetting, the purpose for which 
it was founded, and guilty at times of the grossest stupidity and of 
the most egregious mistakes. In 1893 no fewer than 26,000 objects 
were circulated from South Kensington among about 280 provincial 
museums, exhibitions, and. art classes. Yet these objects were 
selected neither by the districts themselves nor by those conversant 


.with the requirements of the districts for which they were intended, 


but by South Kensington officials, whose practice it has been to send 
down collections bearing too often no necessary relation to the needs 
of the recipients. The prevailing notion at South Kensington has 
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always been to send for exhibition objects which are pretty and © 
attractive rather than those which have a distinctly educational value, 

with special bearing upon the industries of the neighbourhood to 

which they are consigned. Up to quite recently in the several 

museums and local exhibitions which have received loan collections, 

the objects have been arranged in glass cases, with a superannuated 

policeman to mount guard over them, and when the appointed period 

comes to an end the collection—an omnium gatherum of odds and 

ends, with glittering electrotypes, for the sake of their glitter, as 
pieces de résistance—is withdrawn, and another hotch-potch is sent 

down to replace it, The objects are labelled, but in so academic a 

manner that probably not 20 per cent. of the students and interested 

_ ‘visitors can appreciate the significance of the exhibits. At Maccles- 

field, ot at Bradford, perhaps—textile-producing centres—a piece 

of woven flax will be described as “ A. portion of a garment of a 

Coptic ecclesiastic ”; without a word of explanation as to what the 

garment, the Coptic, or the écclesiastic may be. It is true that since — 
I drew special attention to the matter in the Times, some slight 

improvement has been made in the system of the circulation, but very 

much more is required to be done. A complete reform must be made 

in the principle of selection. The requirements of manufacturers, 

artisans, and art students of each district should be ascertained and 

acted on in a sympathetic spirit; cheap catalogues and lantern 

lectures dealing intelligently with these collections, might, be available 

as a matter of course for those who wish to have them. By the 

adoption of such a policy the usefulness of the Department wond be’ 
enormously increased. 

But, ‘above all, the Department must be ruled by a competent chief, 
‘and we must havo. no such scandals as those which have occurred in 
the past. The idea that textiles have been sent to Birmingham and 
ironwork to Nottingham, and that, too, against the desire of the local 
museums, has before now been laughed at as incredible. But I 
‘remember how but two or three years ago a collection of Japanese 
‘objects was sent to Kidderminster, and no textiles, A more culpable 
blunder has already become historical. Sir J. C. Robinson had 
bought for the museum a silver dish, and years afterwards, on visiting 
a certain provincial museum, he saw an electrotype of it, “circulated ” 
by South Kensington, which delighted him by its accuracy. So 
perfect indeed was it, that he asked to be allowed to examine it. The 
‘request was complied with, and the expert found that this electrotype 
was not an electrotype at all, but the original! The actual electrotype 
‘was, of course, safely housed at South Kensington by authorities who . 
‘imagined that their precious property was safe in its own glass > 
case, ; z 
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Of course, a difficulty that the Department has to contend with is 
the anxiety of country museums to have the loan of “ fine” things. 
By “ fine ” they mean expensive; and they would usually rather have 
an object that is unique or historical than one that is otherwise admir- 
able and useful as a model of design. For this reason and others, I 
would cut away the Circulation Depariment entirely from the Museum, 
giving it the collection of duplicates even now at its disposal, to arrange 
and circulate according to requirement; so that the fine things of South 
Kensington should never leave the security of its half-raided cases nor be 
touring in the provinces when most required by visitors to its galleries. 
Moreover, no further risks of damage would be run than that which 
has already. occurred in connection with the loan of rare and beautiful 
objects from the Museum, and which have more than once ended in 
disaster. l 

The independence of the Art Library is also a matter of urgency. It 
has the advantage of a librarian of world-wide reputation; yet in 
spite of his several years’ keepership (such, it is well known, was 
the chaotic state of the collection) its condition has not yet been 
brought into order. There actually exists no inventory of the con- 
tents of the library; no stocktaking is possible, and the door is 
open to the first dishonest servant who chances that way. Such 
catalogues as there have been were devised for the most part on a 
principle so faulty that the same book has often enongh been bought. 
over again simply because it was not known to the officials that it: 
was already on the library shelves or among its packages. The 
defective ‘system of cataloguing which at one time prevailed almost 
seemed to have been specially devised to conceal the presence of books 
and prints. When we find a volume on a certain definite subject by 
a German author catalogued under “ German” instead of under its 
subject, we stand appalled at the folly of it. But even this is better 
than the numerous examples of items catalogued wrongly or not at: 
all, Worse than this, we have found the money of the library 
squandered in a disgraceful manner, which I believe has never been. 
brought home to the authorities. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that not very long since when volumes of the Builder, Gardener ` 
Architect, &c., were bound, their advertisements were carefully: pre- 
served and bound up too, expensively, in half-morocco with gilt edges, 
to the number of nearly 200 volumes !—and these were actually at 
one time in the reading room itself, though pupeton enquiry fails 
to reveal their present whereabouts. . 

Again, I hear on one hand of the recent pistes of 114. 
illustrated children’s books for £40, and on another, of the acquisition 
. of eighty-six water-colour drawings of old houses in London, which have 
already been engraved—many of which reproductions are. already in the 
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library, and which, in any case, are procurable at a mere fraction of the 
cost of the originals. For these Mr. Philip Norman, the draughtsman} 
received about £350—which,I should imagine, is two or three times what 
they would fetch in a sale-room ; yet the prints themselves ‘answer all 
the purposes of the student. It would be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Weale, the librarian, is responsible for these ridiculous purchases, 
or whether they were acquired under the rule, lately enunciated in the’ 
~Honse of Commons by Sir John Gorst, that “ The Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department ‘exercises a general control over the 
Library.” If so, we have here no doubt the explanation of it, for the 
trail of the Royal Engineers is over it-all. 

The latest antic of the Library is the issue of the new“ Catalogue 

of National Engraved Portraits,” therein contained. When: we find 

that a book relatively unimportant has been accorded precedence over 

matters far more pressing ; that a high rate of payment has presumably 

been made for a class of work that might have been done not by an | 

outsider, but by a junior insider; that the result is a book that ought 

(together with the collection it is supposed to record) to be fathered 

not by South Kensington at all, but by the National Portrait 

Gallery—with the exception: of the portraits of artists, or plates which 

contain costume, or which are fine specimens of engravings; that the 

work is ridiculously incomplete - and grotesquely incorrect—one is, I 

think, entitled to refer to it as nothing less than a scandal.’ This 

book, datéd 1895 (as though the authorities had ‘been properly. 

ashamed to issue it before), has just been published, and after a 

cursory examination, I should pronounce it the worst book of the kind 

I ever saw. I have ascertained that it does not pretend to include 

the portraits, bound up in volumes, but only “ the loose ones,” so that 

` its completeness is at once reduced by half. But I find further, that it 
- does not contain even all “ the loose ones,’ and that it is absolutely 
valueless, therefore, as a record or inventory of the “ national engraved 
portraits.” My charge against this precious production is not confined to 
its éxtreme incompleteness ; it is atrociously inaccurate, and, therefore, 
not only useless, but mischievous and misleading. For example, I look 
up “ Cruikshank,” and find in the biography (these biographies are 
absolutely unnecessary in view of the many volumes in existence on 
the subject, being, I should say, of value only to the gentleman who 
compiled them). that he illustrated ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and that his 
“ Worship of Bacchus ” is in the National Gallery! I turn over the 
pages and am informed that Sir John Paxton was knighted for the 
. Crystal Palace. On the same page I find that the author is ignorant 
alike of John Willett Payne’s correct name, and of the date of his 
birth (1752). A little farther on mistakes are made under the names 
of Pelham (p. 871), Percy (p. 373), Philips (p: 374), W. Phillips 
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` (p. 875), Picton (id.), Piozzi (p. 376), Pitcairn (id.), Playfair (p. 377), 
Oliver Plunket (id.), Wiliam Plunket (p. 378), Pole (p. 379), Pollock 

:(id.), Poole (p. 380), Popham (p. 381), Porter (id.), and so forth. I 
have no time to examine further ; but when errors are found on nearly 
every one of these few pages, it is hardly unfair to assume that the 
rest are quite as bad. 

For the defence it may be urged that most of these errors are 
transported bodily from the catalogues previously issued by the Science 

- and Art Department (1866-7-8 and intermediate labels). But is it for 
the copying of other men’s blunders, cut and dried, that the compiler 
has presumably been paid at the usual rate of two or three guineas a 
day? Mr, Marshall has, I believe, been engaged for three years or 
more upon the cataloguing of the Library portraits—which means, I 
estimate, that there has been paid to him a sum of something like 
eight or nine hundred pounds. No wonder that. 5s. 3d. is charged for 
this extremely undesirable volume! Furthermore, from what I know 
of the cost of book-publication, I doubt—though here I speak under 
correction—whether even that price will nearly cover the total cost of 
the production. Add to it all that there are no indexes of painters 
and engravers of the portraits—which in such a work are indispens-. 
able; that some of the “engravings,” catalogued at the cost of 
several shillings apiece, are mere woodcuts snipped out of the Zilus- 
trated London News—not worth a fraction of the cost of cataloguing 
them; that dates of publication of the portraits, and of the birth and 
death of the persons catalogued, are simply omitted whenever the 
compiler has not happened to have them under his hand—and you 
have a specimen of South Kensington procedure under the present 
régime. South Kensington is usually clever enough to conceal its 
blunders—or, at least, to guard against publicity by the careful 
securing of documentary proof, by the deparmental sealing of its 
officers’ lips, or by the cleverness of its replies to parliamentary inquiry. 
This incident, on which I have dwelt at somé length, will perhaps 
serve to direct serious attention to the subject. 

The question of forgeries which disfigure our national collections 
cannot pass unnoticed. I do not assert that the South Kensington 
Museum contains more of them than are to be found in similar 
institutions on the Continent, though it probably does; for with such 
exquisite and beautiful skill are these objects nowadays forged or 
“faked,” that the most practised expert may now and again be 
victimised by them, almost without disgrace. So perfect has the art of 
the forger become, and so fine an artist the forger, so elaborate his plots. ` 
and conspiracies to catch even the wariest of directors and collectors, 
that often the only safety lies nowadays in written guarantee and 
proved provenance from one reputable collection to another. I need 
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not refer to any even of the most notorious gees in South Ken- 
sington Museum, for that is obviously the duty of a properly appointed 
committee of experts, which should at- the earliest possible moment be 
constituted. I do not agree with Sir-J. C. Robinson’s first proposal 
that such frauds should be destroyed out of all existence. ` I believe 
that a far better purpose would be served by branding them indelibly 
as forgeries, and bringing them together in a single room to form an 
edifying Forgery Exhibition by themselves, with all particulars as to 
the dealers from whom they were obtained, and the price which was 
paid for them. ‘The educational value of such a collection would be 
considerable, and, as an object-lesson, instructive in distinct ways to 
collector, student, forger, and Director ; and only a little moral courage 
would be required to act on the suggestion. Moreover, the fine artists 
who made them might be thus discovered and encouraged in more 
honourable work! ` At the same time the revision of the Museum 
labels should be proceeded with, and the numerous errors which at 
present mislead the public remedied. 

But the main reform most necessary for South Kensington, after 
the severance of the Museum from the machinery of the ‘Schools, is the 
revision of its administration on the basis of the British Museum, 
There can be no doubt that if the Museum could be placed under the 
Trustees of the British Museum, or under a body of trustees appointed 
to direct the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. 
Tate’s National Gallery of Modern British Art, and the Museum of 
Economic Geology, the nation would be the gainers, The bickerings 
and the poor management constantly alleged to have distinguished the 
secretarial’ departments of South Kensington would probably cease; at 
any rate, a court of appeal would be established that would have the 
respect of every official within the institution and of the public with- 
out; and the overlapping in the collections, hy. which large sums of 
public money are constantly wasted would be cut short. At present 
a Secretary, nearly autocratic, dominates the Director, and is answer- 
able only to members of the Government, who are appointed for 
political reasons, and not for their special qualifications or interest in 
the institution. Through him reports must pass; and by him they 
may be coloured by marginal criticisms ; and there is no effectual appeal.: 
With a board of trustees, composed of the strongest and best informed . 
men in England, the Department would be rescued from -its present 
plight; even if a resurrected Education Bill does not succeed in trans- 
ferring the secretarial officers bodily from South Kensington to 
‘Whitehall. And with a atrong Director at its head—one without 
“fads” and without the sort of pride that prevents the calling in of 
expert advice—the Museum would enter on a fresh lease of life and 
on a new career of honour and utility. i 
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It will be convenient, perhaps, if I recapitulate in the concisest 
manner such reforms as are absolutely necessary at South Kensington 
Museum, apart from the others hardly less urgently neéded in the 
department of the Schools in London and the provinces. 


1. Tae’ Museum, 
. (æ) Complete severence of the Science and Art divisions. 

(6) Suppression of the intruding military. element. 

(c) Increase in the authority and dignity of the Director. 

(d). Admission of candidates to assistant-keeperships, &c., in 
special departments, according to, and not despite, their 
special knowledge. 

(e) Permanent retention at South Kensington of all finest and 
unique books and art objects. 

(J) Revision of labels and re-arrangement of objects. 

(g) Removal of forgeries to a special forgery section. 


2, Tae CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 

(a) Total severance from the Museum. 

(b) Its control by an expert chief. _ 

(c) Its collections of books and art objects independent of the 
Museum. 

(d) Special attention to be given to the requirements of indus- 
trial centres. 

(e) Cheap catalogues and lectures to be adapted to each collec- 
tion circulated, . 


3, TEE LIBRARY. 


(a) Total protection against Muséum interference, 
(b) Inventory and-class catalogues to be at once proceeded with. 
(c) No expenditure to be made without consent of the Keeper. 
(d) No work in connection with the library collections to be 
undertaken except under the responsibility and super- 
vision of the Keeper. 
4, The placing of the Museum and all its branches (circulation 
department, library, &c.,) under a governing Board of Trustees. 
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(HERE are three parties at Pekin: 1. Li Hung Chang. 2. The 
Court. 3. The literary class. Li Hung Chang is a noble 
fellow, and worth giving one’s life for.” These sentences are taken 


` from an unpublished letter of General Gordon, written in July 1880 


when on his way to the Chinese capital. I have permission to quote 
them, and they provide an appropriate introduction for the remarkable 
statesman who is about to arrive in this country, as well as for the 
‘serious political, questions suggested by the present condition of the 
Empire he represents. ` 


I do not propose to describe in any detail here the varied and’ 


brilliant services which have made the name of Li Hung Chang as 
well known in foreign lands as in his own. The main incidents of 
his career since he co-operated with Gordon, over thirty years ago, in 


' the suppression. of the , Taeping rebellion are probably familiar by this 


time to the majority of readers, and no one has ever impugned the 
sincerity of his desire to improve the administration of his State, to 


introduce industrial reforms, and to maintain peace. If the progress has - 
“not been rapid, if the part of reformer has-not been as popular or as suc- 


‘cessful as it deserved to be, no one has blamed Li Hung Chang for the 
smallness of the result, while every one has admired the skill, courage, 
and determination. with which he has forced his way against the iwost 


powerful enemies, and the prejudices of the lettered and official - 


classes, to a summit of power such as no other Chinese subject ever’ 
attained during the countless centuries of her past history. And now, 
in the evening of his life, the Grand Old Man of China has undertaken 
a tour round the capitals of the world, in order to see with his own 
eyes those foreign countries with which the fate of his own must be 


closely mixed up, and to study their systems of efficient administra- 
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tion for purposes of peace and war, especially the latter, to which 
China must by her own effort, or by external compulsion, and with 
as little delay as possible, provide the best approximation that she can. 
There is a serious side as well as an ornamental to the showy embassy 
that the Imperial Chancellor has conducted to the Courts of Earope, 
The ornamental part began and terminated at Moscow. The serious 
part, although not restricted to London, must be chiefly transacted 
in the capital of the Empire which has the largest stake in the trade 
and future of the Far East, and whose statesmen stand resolute to 
the purpose that that stake shall not be diminished, much less 
filched away. 

Li Hung Chang comes to form his own opinion Ci us, but it 
is also desirable to state that we have to form our opinion about him ;. 
not as to his undoubted ability, or the tact and dignity with which 
he will hold his ownin any assembly, but as to his power and capacity- 
to effect that improvement in the administration which will practically 
amount to a regeneration of China. It is something to be assured, 
on the most unimpeachable authority, that this serious task was the 
principal object he set before himself on undertaking a mission from 
which his age and his inexperience as a traveller would have justifiéd: 
his asking to be excused. But, as the people most closely concerned 
in the result after the Chinese themselves, we are bound to measure 
his chances of success with the nearest approach to accuracy we can 
attain, and it would be paying our guest a very poor compliment to. 
minimise the difficulties of his task or to declare that he if sure to. 
accomplish it. With the fullest admission as to the great ability and 
unfailing shrewdness of Li Hung Chang, there is more reason to- 
anticipate that the powerful forces arrayed against him, the two of 
the three parties into which General Gordon divided the repositories 
of supreme power in China, will prove triumphant, to the inevitable 
ruin of their country, than that he, at his age, will carry out those 
drastic measures which can alone render China competent to preserve 
her independence. 

‘There is one great reason for believing that Li Hung Chang may 
be-not only in earnest as to his own mission, but also successful in 
impressing on his countrymen the imperative necessity of bestirring 
and qualifying themselves to take their part in the international con- 
flicts of the future. The rude lesson they received at the hands of 
the Japanese must have opened the eyes of at least the ruling powers 
at Pekin, It was not merely the material loss they suffered by the 
destruction of a costly fleet and the imposition of an indemnity which 
will permanently absorb their maritime customs at their present total ; 
but the blow to their self-esteem and reputation’ must have hurt far 
more deeply, and can only be, deemed healed when China, Phenix- 
like, has risen from the ashes of her own degradation. China entered 
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on that war with a high reputation and such superior resources as ; 
seemed at least to justify the opinion that the struggle would prove 
arduous and, at the worst, inconclusive. A single campaign sufficed 
to shatter that reputation, to destroy the new military organisation © 
‘she was supposed to have created, and to cripple her in the future 
with a heavy legacy of debt. Worst of all, this terrible blow was 
inflicted by a race of -Asiatics traditionally considered inferior, who 
had imitated admirably one branch of European progress, the art of 
égorger vos prochains, while China, wrapped in her pede, had been 
standing still, or wasting her resources on a sham, 
` In this: spy was provided motive enough for that “ awakens 
ing of China,” which the late Marquis Tseng promised us ten years 
ago, but which the result has shown us we must still expect. As a 
, Stimulant it certainly should prove sufficient, although it must be 
frankly admitted that thé only sign China has yet given of realising 
her damaged and dangerous position is this very tour of her one 
statesman, and considerably over a year has elapsed since the treaty of 
Shimonoseki secured for her the breathing space necessary to repair 
what had been destroyed. It can well be believed that Li Hung 
Chang sees these facts as clearly as we do; but with a more complete 
knowledge than we have of the Chinese system and greater tolerance 
for national-prejudices than we need pretend to, he may hesitate as 
to where or how the desirable reforms can be commenced. That 
hesitation ‘will not be diminished by the fact that while the Japanese 
‘war was @ terrible lesson for the members of the central Govern-* 
ment, it did not affect nine-tenths of the Chinese people, who are still 
Julled in a sleep of fancied superiority and security. If the Chinese 
~people at large were really awake to the military helplessness of their . 
-country and to the imperative necessity of making every sacrifice to 
recover that capacity of defence which in: nations. is the only sound 
basis of self-respect, then the task of Li Hung Chang would be both 
easier and more likely to succeed. Unfortunately, the only persons in 
China thoroughly aroused to the perils of the situation are Li Hung ` 
Chang himself and a fow high personages at Pekin, among whom 
may undoubtedly be placed the Empress Dowager and the reigning 
_ Emperor. Against them are arrayed: all the powerful forces of the 
Censors, the literary class, and those resolute opponents of all change, 
nowhere stronger than in China. They have numbers, they fill every 
post, and block every channel of improved knowledge and a healthier 
spirit, and they | will even argue that as ironclads and rifles failed in 
1894-5 to give them the victory over Japan it would be folly to throw 
away any further sums on such useless purchases ! 
When it is stated that Li Hung Chang has come on a mission 
for the purpose of inaugurating a system of reforms it is necessary 
to consider both. the state of. opinion- in. China and the amount of 
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opposition he is likely to encounter from interested parties. That 
opposition can only be diminished and overcome by the growth of a 
strong national opinion that reforms are necessary, and that the one 
way to preserve the independence of China is by carrying out some 
of those radical changes in the normal Asiatic practice which Japan 
has done with such completé thoroughness and beneficial result. If 
in the first place Li Hung Chang can arouse his countrymen to a 
correct sense of their deficiencies and to the resolution to shake off 
their self-conceit and adapt themselves to facts like other nations, he 
will have laid a sound basis for reform and future progress, and 
accomplished a far more practical and useful work than by drawing 
. upon paper model systems for a fresh constitution. Recent events 
have not given outsiders a very high opinion of the patriotism of 
the Chinese, but their pride is undoubted, and if it can be turned 
into the proper direction it may yet supply the lever which will enable 
a Chinese statesman to regenerate his country. If commercial and 
political rivalry with the Japanese, a race always regarded as very 
inferior to themselves, does not supply the Chinese with an adequate 
stimulant to excel, it is hard to imagine what will suffice, and the 
regeneration of China by her own effort will be handed dgwn to the 
Greek Kalends. p q4 2% 
The systems of administration in vogue in Europe and America 
` will teach Li Hung Chang nothing, for as a system the administration 
of China is a very good one, and suits the country as well as any 
other that could be devised. What is wrong and rotten in the state 
of China isthe manner in which that system is worked ; and it is here- 
that sweeping changes are required, which will tax the strength ang- 
the courage of even such a powerful Minister as Li Hung Chang. 
In the first place, no real progress can take place in China so long as- 
the Censors retain the power to judge every proceeding of the Govern- 
ment by the light of Confucian ethics and to veto every reform because 
it is opposed to the apothegms of classical writers of the fossil age of’ 
China’s existence. Will Li Hung Chang or his Imperial master have 
the daring to abolish by a decree of the Vermilion Pencil the 
Board of Censors and put an end for ever to their absurdly antiquated 
but none the less fatal strictures on every suggestion of practical’ 
reform? I ask the question because, while the measure is radical and 
drastic, it is well within the compass of Imperial authority, and would 
not entail thet serious interference with the elaborate Civil Service 
system of China. that must follow any sweeping attempt to provide her 
with a new form of administration. Yet it is absolutely necessary for 
the success of any remedial measures in China that, on the threshold 
of their being undertaken, a strong and, if possible, a fatal blow should 
be dealt that literary class which has been supreme in China, and 
which has used its influence and position to prevent progress and to 
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exclude all useful knowledge, It can only be’ reached in the first 
‘place through the Board of Censors, and no reforms will have any 
chance of success, nor can we feel any faith in the good intentions of 
the Chinese Government itself, as long as that conclave of unpractical 
and bigoted pedants is able to obstruct every act of the administration, 
and to pervert when it does not prevent every beneficial measure. 

The fate of the Censors will provide a sure test of the sincerity of 
the intentions of those who take up a policy of reform in China. With 
regard to Li Hung Chang’s feelings in the matter, there is no doubt 
that he regards them with unequivocal dislike and hostility. They 
have always been his bitter foes, and if they had had their way he 

` would long ago have been shorter by a head. But we do not know , 
whether he attaches that importance to their summary effacement which 
to the Western mind seems the kernel of the whole difficulty. Yet 
he must see that the day of classical criticism has gone by, that China 
stands in need of acts, not words, and that even if the Censors are 

‘eventually beaten on every point, instead of being, as they’ nearly 
always were, victorious, they retain with their existence a power of 
delaying measures that must seriously diminish their value. More- 
over, China cannot spare the time for such wasted efforts. Formerly 
a few years, or even a whole cycle, mattered nothing for the solution 
of a trifle, but now China can only count on a very brief Peres to set 
her whole house in order. 

The next measure in any projéct of reorganisation should e the 
curtailment of the powers possessed by the viceroys; and it would be 
still better if that highest grade were altogether abolished, and each 
province assigned to a futai, or governor of the second grade. The 

` former have always striven to make themselves more or less inde- 

pendent of the central authorities, and under the existing system the 

Pekin Government, which bears’all the responsibility, can only count 

on a very partial control of ‘the resources of the provinces, and may 
find itself exhausted and beaten long before the various parts of the 
empire are able and willing to come to its assistance. By reducing 

‘the grade of these provincial rulers the Chinese executive may look 

for a prompter obedience to its orders, and a more cordial co-operation 

- in the task of combining all the resources of the State for purposes 
of defence than would be rendered by the’ great satraps of the existing 
system, who think mostly of their own interest. and personal position. 
Neither implicit obedience nor the efficient utilisation of China’s 
immense latent strength will be attained until the means of internal 

` communication have been improved, and the outlying provinces, like 
Szechuen, and the densely peopled centre of China have heen brought 

‘into railway communication with the capital and the centre of govern- 
ment. But that railway development will have to be preceded by an 
administrative reorganisation. 
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Several railway projects have already been put forward in a more 


. or less tentative manner, and one of them, that from Pekin to Hankow, 


the important city on the Yangtsekiang, which is the true heart of 
China, would unquestionably strengthen the position of the Imperial 
Government, and might prove self-supporting. But it must be hoped 
that no English capitalists will provide China with the means of 
building any railways north of the Great River until it has been made 
clear that she has both the capacity and the resolution to withhold 
from Russia those large concessions which, when the day of settlement 
comes, that Power will demand, Still, railways must affect more 
largely than any other single circumstance the future position of the 
Pekin Government, and to their influence more than to anything else 


“might we look for that awakening of the Chinese people which is 


absolutely necessary if the efforts of reformers like Li, Hung Chang 
are to be crowned with success. Yet it would be folly to ignore the 
fact that popular feeling and prejudice will-be strongly against their 
introduction, and if the Censors are left in their present omnipotent 
position to express the lowest and most ignorant. views of the people, ` 
there is little doubt that they can retard the commencement of rail- 
way construction until the real control has passed out of the hands of 
any Chinese Government. We must recollect that China has become, 
from its antiquity and dense population, a vast burial ground, and 
that religion, as well as superstition, forbids the least attempt being 
made to disturb the spirits of the ancestors who haunt these scenes, 
There are ways of propitiating and disarming this popular feeling, 
but they will certainly not be given a fair trial as long as there are 
Censors to give it pointed expression, and possessing the privilege of 
reading their anathemas to the Emperor in person. 

_ As intimately connected with the railway question as the Censors’ 
privileges and popular prejudices is the practical point of the site of 
the Chinese capital. Pekin was chosen as the seat of government 
because the existing dynasty is of northern race, and its founders 
wished not merely to dwell in a congenial climate, but also to be as 
mear as possible to the base of their military power in Manchuria. 
The same reason had influenced the Mongols and before them the 
Tartars in fixing their capitals somewhere near the present 
Chinese metropolis. But events have deprived this view of its origi- 
nal force, even from a dynastic standpoint. The Manchu dynasty as 
a separate institution from the Chinese Empire has no chance of 
preserving its existence, and the late war demonstrated beyond dis~ 


` pute that its Tartar forces were, if anything, less efficient and courage- 


ous than the native Chinese. The causes that made Pekin the capital 
have therefore no longer any force, while the change in the position 
has made it especially dangerous that the capital should lie. at the 
mercy of an enterprising and expeditious adversary. That it does 
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occupy such an exposed position cannot be disputed. The smal} 
Anglo-French expedition, with none of those improved weapons which | 
have made modern armies go formidable, had no ‘difficulty in advancing 
upon and practically seizing Pekin in 1860, and there can be no doubt , 
_ that the Japanese last year would have been equally successful if the 
war had continued. But the danger from the sea coast will be far 
less than that presented when Russia has a railway to Vladivostock,. 
and can at any moment march an army through Manchuria. The ` 
fragment of a will left the’ existing., Chinese administration by Count. 
Cassini's astute diplomacy, and the vigorous support of his Government. 
will depart when'to threatening despatches on the table of the Tsungli. 
Yamén can be added the menace of an army crossing the Usuri by 
the high road to Moukden and Pekin. If the sting has to be 
taken from that threat the capital must be moved from Pekin, and 
that with all possible despatch. 

General Gordon, when summoned to China i in a 1880 to advise its. 
Government in reference to the crisis with Russia, most strongly 
urged this point on the attention of Li Hung Chang, and recom- 
mended the immediate transfer of the capital to Nankin. But Nankin 
itself is not in a sufficiently secure position, and the site of China’s 
capital should be at a greater distance from the:sea. If Hankow 
were selected there would: be all the advantages of remoteness from. 
the nearest points of any hostile Power, at the same time that the 
existence of a water-way from the ses to its very gates would leave. 
the administration open to those external influences to which China.. 
has hitherto been so opposed. At the same time, a railway across 
the great provinces of Hupeh and Hunan from Hankow to Canton 
would open up an unknown but thickly peopled and highly produc- 
tive region, and add immensely to the security and well-being of the 
Government, By these three practical measures—the abolition of 
the Censors, the’ reduction .of the Viceroys for the concentration of 
power in the hands of the central Government, and the transfer of the. 
capital to the interior—an immense stride towards the true regenera- 
tion of China would be effected. I have reason to think that one and. 
all of these schemes have been passed i in review by Li Hung Chang, 
but whether he feels either able or willing to carry them out must be 
left to time to show. It may be confidently said that without some, 
of them no measure of reform will be successful or will endure. 

‘There are other matters which the enlightened statesman, whose 
name is almost a convertible term for that of China, will consider in 
the interests of his country.‘ They may perhaps form a larger part of . 
his programme than even the study of political systems that drê alto-, 
gether unsuited to China and her people. ‘His country‘is now stricker 
down under the shadow of great naval and military disasters. The 
fleet which certainly cost China a great deal of Money, and on paper 
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made a very fair show, is either at the bottom of the sea or in Japanese 
harbours. Of the two principal naval stations, one has been dis- 
` mantled and the other remains a hostage in the hands of Japan for a 
period of years. Yet China has not given up her dream of maritime 
power. She has bought one or two fresh ironclads since the war, and 
is expected to give large orders in English and German shipyards. It 
may seem presumptuous, but the advice is certainly based on good 
feeling and close study of her position; to urge her to do nothing of 
the kind. She is only wasting her resources and providing spoil for 
her enemies, as no fleet that she can create within the next ten years, 
the extreme limit within which it will be possible to maintain peace 
in the Far East, would have any chance of success against even the 
weakest of her possible opponents. Moreover, the dangers she has to 
cope with are on land, and not at sea, Expenditure on torpedoes 
and other means of coast defence is both prudent and necessary, but 
to spend millions on battleships and cruisers is only to invité a repe- 
tition of the Yalu and Wei Hai Wei. 

The more strongly this conviction is held the more incumbent does it 
become for those who are responsible for the security of China to make 
a strenuous and sustained effort to give that country an army and a 
military organisation sufficient to enable it to maintain its rights 
against all aggressors. So clear-headed a man as Li Hung Chang 
must see that if his country was able to make but a poor defence 
against Japan it would have no chance at all in a contest under 
existing conditions with either Russia or England. To put the matter 
brutally but unmistakably, China is helpless! and so long as she 
remains so will have to submit to any indignity that may be offered 
her. She can, of course, procure the protection of Russia, followed 
for a time by the other members of that strange Slav-Teuton- Gallic 
Triple Alliance, but while the efficacy of that protection might in cer- 
tain eventualities prove doubtful, there can be no question as to its 
cost. The Russian ruler would always find the policy congenial which 
assigned the position of a dependant to the occupant of the Dragon - 
Throne, but it would be an undeserved reflection on Li Hung Chang’s 
astuteness to’ suggest that he does not see that the protection of 
Russia is as humiliating and far more perilous for his country than 
the loss of a campaign with an undisguised antagonist like Japan. 

Just as the policy of Russia is to keep China in leading strings, to 
destroy her rierve and self-reliance, and to make her think that she is 
safe because the great White Czar extends over her his protecting arm, 
so is it the bounden duty of any Chinese statesman desirous of main- 
taining his country’s liberty and the majesty of his Emperor to 
struggle against and combat that influence, and to resist the insidious 
counsels by which it would be extended. China has nothing to fear 
in the way of unprovoked aggression from England, the only Power 
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whose hostility would justify her.in accepting the support of Russia 
at all cost, nor is there any likelihood of Japan resorting to any fresh 

measures until she has made sure of the future instalments of the war- 
indemnity, and that will not be under five years. Even when Japan ` 
decides to move again it will more probably be in the direction of 
Oorea—the derelict vessel of Asian politices—where her plans’ are 
suspended not abandoned, than against China’ herself.. These con- 
siderations ought to show a Chinese statesman that there is no 
desperate need to rely exclusively on Russia’s protection, or to follow 

blindly her advice, while the safer and more dignified course is 

obviously to reform the military organisation of his country and to 

show the world that her great resources in men and money can be 
employed for the purposes of adequate national defence. : 

The administrative reforms of which China stands in need might 
have been discovered and enforced without. Li Hung Chang’ leaving. 
his own country; but his European experiences cannot fail to impress 
on him the fact that if China is to hold her own she must do as other. 
nations, and maintain a large and well-equipped army. The advice 
given by General Gordon in 1880, that China was not to think of a. 
regular army but to wage all her wars in an irregular fashion, good 
as it was at the time, is now obsolete. If China is to exist as an 
independent empire, she must have a large and a well-trained army, 
and she must give up her antiquated notion that war can be conducted 
by ignorant generals and untrained officers. Her last attempt to. 
reconcile the exploded theories of a very primitive ‘age with the hard 
and uncompromising facts‘of modern warfare cost her dear; any attempt 
to repeat ‘the: TA would be nothing short of fatal to the 
Chinese Empire. Li Hung Chang will have been afforded every 
opportunity of seeing the immense armies maintained by the most ` 
peaceful of peoples, and the magnitude of Russiw’s forces will not 
impress him more than the readiness of. the English army to proceed - 
anywhere, whether it be to carry out an expedition to the Equator or 
. the interior of China itself. China does not want parliaments, but 
she does want an army. 

If this want is essential for any real progress in other directions, it 
is also clear that China will never succeed in supplying it on her own 
initiation. She has not the experience nor the right man. Through- 
out her existence she has slighted the military profession, and 

. pronounced it-derogatory to be a soldier, with. the result that when a 
great national peril presented itself she did not possess efficient and 
trustworthy defenders, China has the raw material for, an army in 
‘excellent quality and unlimited quantity, but she does not possess the 
officers and leaders who are essential for the conversion of that raw 
material into a formidable army. If she attempts to carry out her own 
reorganisation, centuries must elapse before any real progress could be 
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made, and long before that day arrived her fate would have been 
sealed by those whose designs on China are part of the inevitable 
progress of mankind. We must hope that in this matter Li Hung 
Chang has fully taken to heart the lesson supplied by.the removal of 
Captain Lang from the command of the Chinese fleet, and the putting 
of a Chinese officer in his place shortly before the outbreak of the 
Japanese war. I am quite aware that -General Gordon, in his 
memorandum of July 1880, advised the Chinese not to employ 
Europeans, and to do everything for themselvés, but at that moment 
it not only looked as if China would not suffer from being slow and 
-sure in her movements, but the uppermost thought in Gordon’s mind 
was not so much to provide China with an efficient army, as to 
avert a change in her government. Moreover, as Li Hung Chang 
will remember, Gordon’s Ever Victorious Army of Chinese was led into 
action by a strong cadre of European officers. Everything that has 
happened since. has increased the necessity for placing Chinese 
troops under foreign tutelage for several generations. War has been 
made more scientific and dangerous, with the result that the con- 
sequences of defeat for the unprepared and unqualified have been 
rendered more serious and costly. If another argument were needed 
to convince the Chinese of these facts it might be found in the 
representation that the enemies against whom they will have to hold 
their own will be far more formidable than the Taepings, or even than 
the Japanese. 

While it is comparatively easy to decide what China should do in 
the direction of military reorganisation, it is not so obvious what the 
best working plan for her would be. Up to’ the present time there 
has been no definite plan. The Viceroys at Canton and Nankin have 
employed officers, chiefly Germans, in drilling some troops, but their 
treatment has been capricious, and the gain to China has been nil. 
Tf any good is to result, the control of all arrangements with foreign 
officers must be withdrawn from the provincial authorities and retained 
exclusively in the hands of the central Government. This arrange- 
ment would still leave it necessary for the executive to form a definite 
plan of action, to which they would consistently adhere, and by, which 
the Europeans they employed should be guided. Without entering 
into details, it might be said that the main idea would be the 
formation of several corps, specially trained and officered, with 
permanent camps at Pekin, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nankin, and Canton. 
Five corps of 25,000 men each would suffice as a commencement, and 
would provide China with the nucleus of an army. Up to the -present 
absolutely nothing has been done in this direction. The breach with 
the German officers at Nankin and the summary conclusion of their 
engagement, ends one attempt, while the project of attaching a couple 
of hundred Chinese officers to Russian regiments has not yet been 
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carried out, If Gordon were alive, it may be assumed that the 
recollection of his exceptional services, and the confidence his extra- 
ordinary spirit of self-sacrifice inspired, would have led the Chinese 
Government to entrust the supreme direction of military reform to 
him. But there is no one else in whom the Chinese would repose 
faith, and, unless they cordially support their nominee, the ablest 
adriinisiratot $ in the world will not meet with any success. 

These considerations show how difficult the task of military reform 
will be in China. From Russia she is not likely to obtain any hearty 
assistance. A'strong China would be a permanent obstacle in the 


path of that Empire’s further expansion. If, as now seems probable, 


Russian diplomacy and reputation prove successful in acquiring the 
direction and control of China’s military system, it is morally certain 


- that that system will never be very formidable. It is not Russia's 


game to make China powerful and independent, of her protection. 


Nor will any fitful projects of employing a few German officers and 
drill-sergeants in this town, and some American or other instructors’ 


in another place, produce any beneficial or adequate results. Nothing 
will be worth the money China will have to expend on army reform, 


unless the organisation is complete and the plan systematic, English: 


officers and advice would farnish the Chinese executive with ‘the best- 
means of organising an army, and an adequate return for their money ; 
and on political grounds it is obvious that England has as much cause 
to wish China to be strong as Russia has to keep her weak, But 
unfortunately England and everything English is under a cloud in 
China, and nothing but the most skilful diplomatic action, supported 


-by the common sense and patriotism of Li Hung Chang, will remove 


the suspicion and distrust with which the advice and attitude of this 
country are regarded by the Uhinese Government and people. 

Enough has been said to show the necessity of administrative and 
military reforms in China, and the directions in which Li Hung Chang 
may be expected to move for the accomplishment of some or all of 
them. There can be no difference of opinion on,the point that they 
bristle with difficulties, and all Li Hung Chang’s ability, courage, and 


` exceptional position will have to be exerted even. to obtain a start for 


the essential alterations that can alone avert the most serious calamities 
for China. But a start in China for any reform will mean a great, 
deal more than in ordinary countries. If he only succeeds in smash- 
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ing the literary class, he will have secured a fair chance for the 


success of measures of a practical character. If he can engage the 


services of even 500 officers of character, and secure for them a fair 


and unfettered field, China in a few years time will find herself in 
the possession of an army that will at least suffice to make any other 
Power hesitate to attack her. Lastly, if he can induce the Emperor 


and Court to abandon Pekin for some place of greater security in the" 
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interior, he will remove that sensation of imminent peril which is 
destructive of calm judgment and soon degenerates into active panic. 
Other reforms can wait, but these three are urgent. Without them 
the most admirable schemes of government must prove a failure. 
China has to show that she realises the difficulties of her position, 
and that she is resolved to overcome them. On Li Hung Ohang, in 
the first place, rests the immense task of proving that there is the will 
to.do this; and the confidence his past career has inspired justifies the 
expectation that, so far as it is possible to succéed in his mission, he 
will attain some measure of durable success, China has often before 
found safety throngh the genius of Li Hung Chang. We must hope 
that she will obtain by his efforts the remedies of which she stands in 
such extreme need, and for the application of which there only 
remains the brief lull until the Far Eastern Question reaches its 
second stage. l 
DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER. 
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A COMMENT ON DR. FATRBAIRN’S ARTICLE, 


HE article contributed by Dr. Fairbairn to the June number of 

the CONTEMPORARY Review is a noteworthy addition to the 

literature of the subject. My present purpose is to quote certain 

principles advanced by him, and to point out that the conclusion 

necessitated by their acceptance is irresistibly opposed to the policy ` 
which, in spite of his own principles, he advocates. 

Take for example the following : 

“ For my own part,” says Dr. Fairbairn,” “TI do not feel inclined to stand 

as petitioner for leave to teach my own religion to my own child at the. door 

. of a school which is maintained by rates or taxes levied as much on me as 

on the man who manages it. I deny the right of the State to compel me to 

, occupy that position. If it forces my child into the school it ought to make 

sure.that nothing in the administration of the school is unjust to my child. 

And let me add this further: There is nothing that a State can ’so little 

afford to be ast unjust to the meanest of its citizens, and though it may not’ 


with its own hands do the injustice, if it places in any man’s hand the 
power to be unjust it is responsible for the whole measure of his injustice.” 


The immediate deduction from these premises which Dr. Fairbairn 
draws is that Clause 27 of the Education Bill (1896) is a violation of 
“the most rudimentary elements of both civil justice and of religious 
liberty.” To me they appear to point to a diametrically contrary 
conclusion. The reason of this divergent application of the same 
maxims appears to be that, when Dr. Fairbairn states. his principles, 
he does so for his “ own part”; and‘he omits to see the bearing of 
_ them as applicable to the conscientious convictions of others. Not 
Dr. Fairbairn only, but all those interested in education upon .a reli- 
gious basis are able to say with him that they “do not feel inclined 
to stand as petitioners to teach ‘their’ own religion to ‘ their’ own 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June, 1896, p. 774. f Query misprint for “as to be.” 
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children at the door of schools maintained by rates and taxes levied 
ae much on ‘them’ as on the ‘men’ who manage them.” Such action 
is denounced as “ unjust to the child.” The State, Dr. Fairbairn 
holds, is bound ‘‘to make sure that nothing in the administration of 
the school” leads to such injustice. In expressing this view Dr. ` 
Fairbairn is stating the rights of the Pere and of the children in 
the most explicit form. 

Now, Clause 27 of the Education Bill merely suggests a mode of 
making these rights operative. It is denounced by many who ignore 
its terms. Where is the injustice of the following provision in ‘the 
light of Dr, Fairbairn’s principles ?: _ 

“One of the regulations in accordance with which a public elementary 
school is required to be conducted shall be that if the parents of a reason- 
able number of the scholars attending the school require that separate 
religious instruction be given to their children, the managers shall, so far 
as practicable, whether the religious instruction in the school is regulated 
by any trust deed, scheme, or other instrument, or not, permit reasonable 


arrangements to be made for allowing such religious instruction to be given, 
and shall not be precluded from doing so by the provision of any such deed, 


' scheme, or instrument. Any question which may arise under this Section 


as to what is reasonable or practicable shall be determined by the Education 
Department, whose decision shall be final.” 

This clause clearly enables parents to claim as a right, facilities 
which they do not now possess, to have “their own religion taught 
to their own children.” Under the existing law the parent of 
a scholar in a Board school cannot, even by. “ petitioning,” have 
“ his, agn religion taught to his own child” The “men who 
manage’ ’ these schools are expressly p prohibited by the State from 
causing the children to be taught in accordance with any such request. 
The State, “ with its own hands,” and not members of School Boards 
by any action of theirs, “is responsible for the whole measure of 
‘this’ injustice”; and Clause 27 suggests a remedy. ‘The clause 
may have other defects, and its operation might, perhaps, be facilitated 
by an improvement of its machinery ; but it is, at least, not open to 
any attack on the ground of principle from any who can adopt Dr. 
Fairbairn’s attitude towards State interference with parental rights. 

The protection of parental rights in the matter of religious educa- 
tion is not a new policy in English legislation. It has been adopted 
and acted upon by both political parties during the last quarter of a 
century in Poor-law and industrial and reformatory schools. Dr. 
Fairbairn cannot be ignorant of this fact. And it is neither 
“ adequate counter-reasoning,” still less “ sweetly reasonable,” wholly 
to omit the fact from a detailed consideration of the question. 
If through the fault of the parent, or from any other cause, a 
child, owing to poverty, becomes chargeable to the State, that child 
is, at the cost of the State, taught the religion of its parent. Simi- 
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larly, if children are removed by the State from the charge of parents ` 
who are of só debased a character as not to be fit to have the charge 


, of them, the State again bears the whole cost of maintaining and ° 


educating the children, but it takes‘ care to educate them in the 
. religion which the parents nominally profess. When -there is a 
“frank recognition of all that this involves,” how is it “ sweetly 
` reasonable” to deny to-the honest, the hard-working, the provident, 
and the meritorious artisan religious rights in regard to his children’s 
education which the law grants to the dishonest, the idle, the reckless, : 
and the abandoned ? It is possiblé, as Dr. Fairbairn practically 
demonstrates, to write page upon page of theoretical assumptions 
.Without in.the slightest manner coming into touch with the thing. as 
it is, and the grievance of which it is the measure. And it is this 
-avoidance of any application of theories to facts ‘that’ causes the 
strange incongruity between Dr. Fairbairn’s principles and his policy.- 
Probably the main cause of Dr. Fairbairn’s inability to see things 
as they are is owing’ to the dominant delusion which has taken pos- 
session of his mind. He attributes the force which has pushed 
educational matters into the forefront of party politics to his béte noire 
—“to put it frankly and bluntly ”—the clergy. The clergy, he 
affirms, have become “more professional than social.” If this means 
that there are fewer hunting parsons and more active parish clergy , 
than there were in the early days of this century, no one will complain 
of the statement. But if it. means that the clergy have become a 
separate caste, distinct from those to whom they minister, and having 
less interest and taking less part in the social life of their people, it 
is a statement which lacks proof and cannot be accepted as an accurate 
description of the relations now subsisting between the clergy and 
the people, And indeed Dr. Fairbairn himself supplies the answer 
to his own allegation. He admits that there is an overwhelming 
parliamentary majority in favour of a readjustment of educational 
. administration as well as of a revision’ of educational law. This par- 
liamentary majority is not confined to one political party. Ardent 
members of the Opposition in Parliament are voting upon -this issue 
side by side with the Ministerial majority. This peculiar parlia- 
mentary majority is the creation of popular representation. Dr. 
Fairbairn attributes this state of things to “ the forceful entrance of 
the clergy into the sphere of politics.” It is evident, however, that 
both allegations cannot be true, If the clergy are against the people 
(anti-social, “a phenomenon more Continental than English,” and I 
know nót what besides), it is difficult to account for the parliamentary 
majority. If they are with the people, and that is the ‘conclusion to 
which all the facts point, then the movement is not a ‘clerical but a 
popular one. 
No one will affirm that, under present conditions ad with an 
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* enlarged franchise, an enormous parliamentary majority, not confined 
to one political party, could exist, except as the expression of a 
strong popular feeling in the electorate. That fact cannot be 
accounted for by a suggested change in the manner in which the 
clergy may view their office and its responsibility. The clergy bear 
a proportion to the total number of the electorate in 1896 very con- 
siderably less than they did in 1870. Moreover, during those twenty- 
five years there have been trained in Board schools hundreds of 
thousands of boys who at the last election were amongst the voters 

- responsible for the present parliamentary majority. In Dr. Fairbairn’s 
view, Board schools are the embodiment of whatever “system of 
national education” we may be said to possess. For a quarter of a 
century these schools have been the only schools which have been 
able to draw from the fund of local rates in aid of their maintenance. 
The extent to which they have availed themselves of this right must 
be reckoned by tens of millions of pounds sterling. Whatever money 
could do in order to ensure their popularity with the parents has been 
done. An enormous amount of public-spirited and personal service 
has also been devoted to their management. Nevertheless, after this 
lavish expenditure upon them of money and thought, they are not 
yet the schools of the people. ` Only five out of every twelve children 
attending school are to be found upon their rolls. But it is note- 
worthy that electors who have been taught in them are amongst the 
first to recognise, and to desire to reform, the inequitable conditions 
which their present existence accentuates and involves. 

Facts such as these need a much wider generalisation than is 
involved in Dr. Fairbairn’s clerical hypothesis to account for and 
explain them. ‘They are the evidence of grievances and of desires 
of which his explanation is curiously silent, and to which it 
affords no clue. The early Nonconformists undoubtedly had griev- 
ances, which a later generation has removed. But the existence of 
those grievances appears to have resulted in a state of mind which is 
totally oblivious of the grievances of others. Thus there has been 
created a quasi-monopoly of grievance in the Nonconformist mind ; 
and a popular protest has to be made upon a large scale before some 
Nonconformists even begin to comprehend that, in. the anxiety of the 
State to remove from them every possible cause of complaint, a very 
serious infringement has been made upon the liberties of others, 

Such a protest was made at the election. of 1895 in connection 

- with elementary education, The grievances and desires upon which 
it was based are easily explicable, and can be stated in simple and | 
non-controversial terms. 

The Education laws deal with only one system of schools: they are 
the public elementary schools. The law knows nothing of ‘‘ denomi- 
national,” or of “ national” schools, in the sense in which Dr, Fair- 
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bairn uses those terms.. These public elementary’ schools so far ‘as 

. compliancé with the law is concerned are upon a position of perfect 
equality. They all satisfy the tests which the law applies, and they 
are all controlled by the same State department and officials. State 
aid is awarded to all these schools npon, precisely the same > terms and — 
conditions. 

‘ So far there is no inequality, and no cause of complaint. It is at 
the point where difference of treatment begins that- a grievance is. 
born. Take two schools in.a given district—one, a “Public Ele- 
mentary school,” conducted by a School Board, and the other not so 
conducted. After reckoning the income to bs derived from State aid 
-and from school fees, it is found that a deficiency exists in the 
accounts of both schools, ‘as compared with the expenditure. How is 
the deficiency met? It is met in the first case by a payment from 
the local rates; it is met in the second case by an appeal for sub- 
scriptions. ` But to whom is the appeal for subscriptions.made? ‘It - 
is made to people who have already paid the. rate to sustain the first 
school, How can an arrangement of this kind, resulting in the: 
differential treatment of schools, which are equally public. elementary 
schools, be justified on any principle of equity and justice? The 
revolt against these inequitable financial conditions is not a clerical. 
but a civic movement., 

For it’ must be remembered that it is thé State asd not the 
locality which is “ responsible for the whole measure of the injustice.” 
If localities weré left free to arrange these matters for themselves, the 
difficulty and the grievance would soon disappear. But the State 
intervenes and insists that the locality must assist the one school and. 
must not assist the other. It even goes further, and compels the’ 
school which is not assisted by the locality, to assist, from-its slender’ 
resources, the school—often its rival and competitor—which is 
assisted by the locality. ‘It is inequity of this sort which, to use Dr.. 
Fairbairn’s language “ tarnishes . . . those two rare and beautiful ’ 
things, religion and education.” And the remarkable thing is, that 
to judge from Dr. Fairbairn’s article, whilst he is inspired by a love 

_ of fair play, an aversion from partisanship, and a desire to do right, he 
is yet apparently totally unconscious of an inequity against which the 
common-sense of the people at large has so effectively revolted ! 

The same kind of inequity is apparent in the action of the State, , 


‘with reference to the kind of, education which a school may give. e, 


Since 1870 that portion of: the instruction given in school which 
directly bears upon religion has ceased to be the care. of the State. _ 
So far as the State is concerned, the subjects known as secular are 
the only ones with which it interferes,.or which it tests. © Whatever . 
‘else is taught in a public elementary school is taught upon the 
‘responsibility of the managers of the schools. Some of these schools - 
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“are controlled solely by, Jewish, some by Roman Catholic, some by 
Nonconformist, and some by Church of England managers. Others, 
e.g., Board schools, are controlled by managers of all these religious 
persuasions. Except in a minority of Board: schools, some sort of 
religious instruction is given in all-these schools. In the Jewish 
schools Judaism is the religion taught, In every other kind of public 
elementary school, not being a Board school, the religion taught is 
some phase of Christianity as it is understood by the Roman Catholics, 
the Nonconformists, or the English Church. In Board schools the 
religious teaching varies according to the range of the capricious 
operation of two forces—the one being the composition of the mem- 
bership of the Board, and the second being the earnestness and 
sincerity of the teacher. Dr. Fairbairn must not forget that no less 
an authority than Mr. Lyulph Stanley * has defined a School Board 
to be a kind of ‘‘permissive Established Church with a doctrine 
varying with that of the local majority.” It may be this element of 
its composition ‘which enables Dr. Fairbairn to describe it as a 
“national” system. But, however that may be, it must not be for- 
gotten that in religious matters Board schools may be, and sometimes 
are, as “denominational ” as any other class of public elementary 
schools. There are Board schools in which the Jewish religion is 
taught by Jewish teachers, and there are others in which the Non- 
conformist type of Christianity prevails. There are no doubt others 
in which the teaching is undistinguishable from that of the Church of 
England. The Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870 does not 
` forbid denominational teaching. It simply forbids the use of: what 
may shortly be described as denominational formulas. As Mr. 
Stanley observes in the article already quoted, the form is prohibited 
but the substance is permitted. 
Hence it follows that in strict accuracy all public elementary 
schools are “ denominational” schools of one sort or another. The 
precise denomination, or undenomination, to which any school may 
belong is determined by the managers of the school. In these 
matters the State is neutral. But how does this neutrality operate 
so far as the instruction of the children and the rights of the parents 
are concerned? It operates simply as a prohibition and a negation. 
If the parent or guardian of a child objects to the denominational 
instruction, of whatever kind it may be, the Conscience Clause pro- 
‘tects the child from the necessity of being present when the instruc- 
tion is given. But the deserving parent cannot demand in a public 
-elementary school as a right, what the State concedes as a right to the 
undeserving parent in a Poor-law or an industrial school.’ Clause 
27 of the Education Bill (1896) is an attempt to rectify this 
unreasonable and hurtful inequality. For surely if the State permits 
* Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1895, p. 918. 
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any inequity whatever to exist, it is an aggravation:of the inequity if i 
it operates in favour of. the undeserving, and adversely against the - 
meritorious. So far, therefore, as the proposed . enactment enables 
the deserving’ parent to have by law an equal right in that form of 
public school to which his child is sent, as the law now confers upon 
the undeserving parent with reference to that form of public school 
to which his child is sent, it is an amendment of the law proposed. 
in the direction of equity, and the proposal is not in the interests . 
of clericalism, but of civic right. 

“The function of the State in religion,” so far as public elementary 
education is concerned, appears, therefore, to be in general terms as 
affecting’ that class of schools one of neutrality; as affecting that class 
of schools, as compared with the other forms of public schools (Poor; 
law and Industrial), one of inconsistency; and, as affecting the ‘different 
sorts of public elementary schools as a with each other, one 
of inequity. 

The Education Bill is throughout designed, as its provisions prove, 

“to preserve the function of neutrality, whilst it abolishes, to some 
extent, those of inconsistency and inequity. The more tbe Bill is 
subjected to discussion the more fully it will appear that this policy 
is a step in the right direction. The agitation’ of which the composite . 
and non-party parliamentary majority is the present outcome is not. 
likely to be ended until two principles have been fully acknowledged 
in our Statute law: (1) That every public elementary school is en- 
titled to public assistance upon the basis of the amount and excellencé 
of the educational work carried on in it; and (2) that every deserving 
parent shall have at. the hands of the State the same rights, and the 

_ Same assistance, in the religious education of his child that the un- 
deserving parent now enjoys. 

It is foreign to the purpose and aim of this article to say anything 
of the machinery of educational administration proposed in the Bill. 
I have said elsewhere that it is susceptible of improvement, and in its 
passage through the Houses of Parliament it will undoubtedly be 
‘amended. My object has been to lay stress upon certain principles, 
and, without attributing motives to their conduct, or distributing 
adjectives in describing it, to point out to its opponents that these 
principles rest upon, at least, a certain argumentative and reasonable 
basis. I re-echo Dr. Fairbairn’s aspiration: “ Would that all the < 
people of God knew that where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
Liberty, and, where Liberty is there is Truth!” In re-echoing this 
aspiration, I am mindful of two sayings: one of Isaac Taylor’s, that 
“Truth is the agreement of our notions with the reality of things ” ; 
and the other a saying of St. Paul’s, “ There are diversities of minis- 
trations, and the same Lord.” 

: Joseph R. Diccre. 
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HAT the New World was to the men of the Elizabethan era, 
and what the Hast Indies were to the men of the last century, 
Africa is to the adventurers, travellers, traders, El Dorado hunters, 
authors, and politicians of our time. The field is so vast that all the 
best years of the life of the most energetic man are hardly sufficient to 
make him familiar with all the problems that face him in any one 
corner of the Dark Continent. While many portions of Africa have 
only in our own time become possible fields for the explorer, others 
have become more inaccessible than ever. Twenty years ago the 
Soudan was, comparatively speaking, easily reached, while travellers 
had, in the beginning of this and in'the end of last century, explored 
regions in the heart of North Africa; where intrepid and daring men 
have been baffled repeatedly in our own time. Circumstances forbid me, 
and I have no hope of ever taking any part in the fascinating task of 
solving African mysteries, but I have been at times able to gratify in 
some small measure my desire to know something of the less familiar 
parts of Africa. 

I am just back from the Horn of Africa; but last year I 
had made my plans to enter Abyssinia by Massowah, in the hope 
of reaching that part of the Soudan immediately beyond Kassala. 
General Baratieri had most courteously given us-information as well as 
‘the necessary permission for crossing the Italian Protectorate. The 
fresh outbreak of hostilities in the autumn of last year (1895) between 
the Italians and Abyssinians, made the prospect of obtaining transport 
a bad one, and as my wife was accompanying me, added an element 
of risk which, however small, I was not prepared to take. . Thus I 
had to abandon the idea for the time of seeing Abyssinia, which I 
believe to be the most beautiful and interesting piece of all Africa’s 
wonderful lands, and I had to content myself with barely touching her 
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southern boundary in our expedition in Somaliland.. It will’in all 
probability be many years before any private expedition can enter the 
Soudan beyond Kassala. The latest information I have of the con- 
> dition of this region was given to me last March .by an Austrian: at 
Berberah; he was, when I met him, buying animals for the Somali 
axhihition to be held at Buda Pesth. He had for many years been 
engaged with a relation of his in collecting animals for the European 
wild-beast market, and his partner had quite recently returned from 
this portion of the Soudan and the country of the Hamran Arabs, who 
have always been well disposed towards travellers and sportsmen. 
They were sportsmen themselves, and far-famed as sword-hunters, 
who, on horseback, with no-weapon but the sword, hunted the 
elephant for ivory, a form of sport that requires an extraordinary 
amount of nerve and courage. The Hamran method was to corner an 
elephant till he was persuaded to charge and pursue one of the 
horsemen, when another would follow the elephant, and getting on ` 
terms with him would leap from his horse and hamstring the monster. 
My German acquaintance informed me that last year the whole of 
the Hamran people had been exterminated by the Dervishes, and that ` 
he himself, with all his knowledge of the country and familiarity with 
the chiefs, with whom for’ years he had traded, had no hope of re- 
entering for years to come. 

I spent the greater part of the. wears from 1892-5 in the 
eastern provinces of Algeria and in the Sahara. Last year, . 
joined by Sir Edmund Loder, we made a good bid to get beyond 
the French lines and into the Erg in the direction. of Rhadamis 
beyond Bir Beresof. We were,. however, detained at El Oued 
Souf by Capitaine de Prandiére, who, with two other French 
officers and a native garrison, hold this last outpost for the French 
among the everlasting sand dunes and under the pitiless sun of the 
Oued Souf. Although treated with that kindness and unrivalled 
-courtesy that in my experience can always be counted on at the hands 
of a French officer, we were not allowed to pursue our plans; and when 
at last instructions were received by ¢élégraphe optique (flash-light 
night signalling from station to station across the desert) from the 
General of Division not to allow us to proceed, we attributed it 
at the moment to the fact of our being English rather than to the 
professed concern for our safety. That they were fully justified in 
‘asking us to givé our parole not to'go south we discovered after, when 
M. Foureau, with a strong force, was driven back a few weeks later 
by Chambas and Touaregs. Though we. knew at the time that the 


-. Touaregs had’ raided the.Chambas at Mey. the same year, and had 


been seen 600 strong as far north as the Shott Serud, we believed 
we could get in and out of the Erg. before. they discovered our 
presence. Our journey through the Great Shotts and afterwards into 
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` the southern limits of Tunisia served only to whet my appetite for 
more knowledge of the country of the Touaregs, and increased my 
interest in the attempts of the explorer Foureau to find the trans- 
Saharian route to Timbuctoo. For thirty years the French have been 
endeavouring to penetrate the heart of North Africa from Algeria, 
but hitherto in vain. It is now more than a decade since Colonel 
Flatter’s unhappy expedition was massacred by the Touaregs. It 
was during my first winter at Biskra (1892-3) that M. Foureau 
returned, with the news that he had at last discovered the site 
of the tragedy and bringing with him relics of the ill-fated party. 
Nothing has ever interested me so much as listening to M. Foureau’s 
accounts of his many unsuccessful attempts to cross the Sahara, and 
of the stranga countries and stranger peoples through whom he alone 
of living Europeans has made his way. 

M. Foureau is a dark, tall, spare, wiry man, tanned almost as 
brown as his Arab and Chamba, following; he is a striking person, 
and the ideal of what an explorer should be; you read in his lean 
face, fine features, and quick, black eyes, not merely courage and 
determination, but that indefinable quality—a sort of combination of 
authority, vigilance, and resource—that has no doubt saved his life 
more than once. It was a perfect revelation to me when first I heard 
from him that the interior of the Sahara was so different to the desert 
I knew so wall, sometimes a boundless sea of sage-green level, some- 
times a rolling ocean of sand-hills sprinkled with vegetation, sometimes 
like an-interminable river-bed of boulders and gravel, and sometimes a 
labyrinth of mighty sand dunes, He told me of forests, mountain- 
ranges, great trees and swamps, of the civilisation of the Touaregs, 
of their literature, of their mode of life, and their methods of warfare. 
I had only seen a few warriors in their black masks on their peerless 
Mehara camels; he had seen them mustered in their hundreds and 
recognised the ancient mail of the Crugaders doing service on their 
persons in the nineteenth century. He had satisfied himself of the 
éxistence of crocodiles cut off in ages long ago from water courses that 
have disappeared, and, stranger still, of red deer, apologising for asking 
me to believe a thing that’ was opposed to all preconceived theories 
of their habitat. 

The nearest approach to crossing North Africa in recent times was 
the extraordinary feat of Colonel Monteuil, who entered Africa at St. 
Louis on the Senegal, and alone, with a handful of natives, reached 
Lake Tchad, and eventually emerged within two' years at Tripoli, 
escaping the fate of his predecessors, but leaving another to be the 
first to cross from the French possessions on the Mediterranean to the 
latest acquisition, Timbuctoo, in the south-west, thereby to prove the 
practicability of linking their ‘northern colonies with those on the 
Senegal and Niger basin. 
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Unless Egypt and the Egyptian Soudan should eventually fall to ` 
us, the French will hold considerably the largest area of Africa, and, 
that roughly speaking, in a ring fence. 
The British possessions in Africa cover an area of about 2,818,000 
' square miles, those of the French over 3,074,000, From the point of 
economic value the British possessions are far ahead of the French, but 
the latter have a freer hand, and are practically free from any serious. 
difficulty arising from the envy or competition of other western nations 
within their sphere of influence. They hold Timbuctoo in the south, 
Touat beyond the southern frontiers of Morocco, and are well 

. established at El Golea Ouargla and at El Oued Souf, Slowly but 
surely, and without any great display of force, their hand is settling 
on the heart of Africa, It cannot be many years, possibly not many 
months; before we shall see them at Rhadamis, the trading key to the 
Sahara. 

Two schemes have for some time attracted the fancy of the French 
colonial school of politicians in their desire to make good their hold of 
the interior and of opening up channels of trade. One is the flooding 
of the regions of, the Great Shotts by letting in the Mediterranean at 
the Gulf of Gabes, and the other, the trans-Saharian railway. The 
former idea may be considered now as exploded, and could never have 
been practicable, for the very good reason that even the Great Shotts 
are neither inland seas nor even below sea level. The Shott Melrhir is 
something like thirteen metres above sea level. The Shotts are 
marked on modern maps as if they were inland oceans. I have 
travelled amongst them ; I have crossed several on horseback and with 
caravans, which convinces me, at ‘any rate, that they will not be of 
much avail for navigation, and when I read, in the best and most 
recent English work on Africa, of the possibility of flooding the Sahara 
and “restoring” the Gulf of Gabes to Biskra, I can only exclaim 
with every Other person who has lived in these parts—Impossible ! 

The region of the Great Shotts is a weird and silent lund where the 
traveller finds it hard to realise that he is still upon this earth. On 
the third day south-east from Biskra the caravan arrives within sight ` 
of the Great Shott Melrhir, and after passing it and crossing its arms 
it crosses many smaller ones beyond in the Shott Djereed, 
which I have also crossed, and again north of this the Shott Rharsa,: 
which I have traversed with a caravan. They are not lakes at all, 
but great glistening regions of salt slime or mud, In the gold and 
violet tints of sunset, in the glare of the midday sun, or under the 
silver ‘moon, the {losion is the same, as your eye rests on what 
appears the rippling lake, in a land where no water is save the bitter 
tar-flavoured liquid which is churning in the water-skins on the 
camels. In some years, when-rain has fallen in the Aures or in the 
Sahara, there is water in the Shotts. There are on the confines ot 
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these Shotts tracts of country where the nomad Arabs wander with 
their herds' of camels and flocks of sheep amongst the desert bush ; 
there are all along the Oued Souf and the Oued R’hir scores of ‘Ara 
towns and villages nestling in a wealth of date ‘palms, the fruit of 
which is the finest in -the world, and forms the chief wealth of the 
country. The idea of flooding all this is to those who have seen the 
country a madman’s dream.- But the trans-Saharian railway is a 
project worth at least consideration. The Hast Algerian Railway now 
reaches Biskra, and might be carried on at any time by Tuggurt to 
Ouargla ; the difficulty of shifting sands, engineering enterprise would 
be equal to, and the French have so increased the water supply that, 
by artesian wells, want of water would no longer be a serious obstacle. 
Beyond Ouargla, also, time and the artesian well will smooth the 
way ; but I can see no advantage beyond a political one in a railway 
across the Sahara, There is not trade enough to pay for it, and it 
can never be a country forthe western colonist. My idea would be, 
after the fanatical and determined hostility of the Arab merchants and 
Touareg tribes had been overcome, to establish fortified posts within 
communication distances of each other,’from the Algerian outposts to - 
the French Soudan, and so-protect the existing and ancient caravan 
routes, and encourage that form’ of transit that is fitted to these 
inhospitable regions. At present, a caravan from the south may take 
years in accomplishing its journey, and arrives, if it escapes the ` 
‘Touareg pirates of the desert, depleted by the blackmailing of the 
tribes to which it has paid toll. The Arabs of the interior are great 
traders. Their most lucrdtive trade is in slaves ;' they have lost their 
best markets for these wares by the French occupation in the north, 
and by the. English occupation of Egypt in the east; they cling 
desperately to what remains, either in the cities of Morocco, or in 
Feagan, Tripoli, and the Soudan—hence their determination to permit 
no living European to enter their countries, and with this object in 
view they encourage the Touaregs to thwart every attempt of the French 
. to enter, and hitherto with almost complete success." “ Betrayed by 
guides,” “ massacred at wells,” “ poisoned at table ”—-words such as 
these describe the fate of each intrepid pioneer into the mysterious 
lands held by the Imoshag’ (black veiled) or Imghad (white veiled) 
Touaregs, or into the oases and cities: peopled by Arabs, Negroes, and 
Berbers. 

It is comparatively easy to foretell the political destiny of the . 
north-western portion of Africa; it will, with the exception of the 
British and other settlements on the Guinea coast, and the English 
sphere of Sokoto, and = Spanish sphere between Cape Juby} and 


+ 


_ * This is the real explanation of the murder of the Marquis de Morés, since this 
article went to press. 
+ I believe Cape Juby itself to have been ana ceded to Great Britain this year. 
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Cape Blanco, pass under the control of France. If France would give 
us a free hand in Egypt, we could have no object in opposing her 
acquisition of Morocco and her permanent stay. in Tunisia ;—her 
sway would be of inestimable benefit to those countries, and increase 
the wealth of her present holding, 

The idea that the French do not know how to colonise is a mis- 
taken one; no nation that had not the colonising instinct could have 
reduced and brought peace and order into such a country as 
Algeria. She knows well how to do it; and when she fails it is not 
on account of the want of knowledge, but because she has no great 
outflow of emigrating population, the tendency being to leave Algeria 
to the occupation of those who have either failed in France or who 
have reasons for quitting their native land. 

The administration, especially the military, is adviteabies her system 
of magnificent roads and bridges, and her reclamation of deserts by | 
artesian wells are splendid monuments of her rule, and the working of 
the Bureau Arabe isin the hands of devoted and hard working officers, 
while where municipal control exists it is marked by public spirit ; 
and if she would only give greater .encouragment to European enter- 
prise other than French the annual deficit on her Algerian possessions, 
notwithstanding her enormous expenditure and huge garrison, would 
soon disappear as it has in Tunisia, . Capital and colonists are the 
desiderata. I was amazed at what the French have accomplished in 
Tunisia in a few years; every oasis, even far south in the Djereed where 
I travelled a year ago, was marked with the healing hand, wells sunk, 
palms planted, the forests in the north protected; and, to my intense 
surprise, I found even a telegraph station in that unvisited vestige of 
a fine city—Nefta on the frontier. On the fifth day across the 
desert from El Oued we made ont the French flag flying at Nefta, 
and found a solitary Frenchman living amongst the most disagreeable 
and dangerous of people, holding his -post of danger for the magnifi- 
cent salary of about £50 or £60 a year. If ever there was a place 
where the solitary European held his life in his hand it was here, and 

he admitted his life was only safe so long as, the local marabout was 
‘ready to keep in check the fanaticism of the people and their anger 
at his collection of taxes and customs. In my wanderings it is not 
what expeditions have accomplished that astonishes me, but the courage 
and skill and power that the ‘solitary white man displays in holding 
what is won. How little do we at home realise what one man can 
do! Does any one in England care or know, for instance, that the 
. name of England is one to conjure with in Somaliland, and her 
authority respected with no other white man to help in governing the 
wild Somalis of every tribe between the sea and the Webbe Shebeyli, 
save a Resident at Berberah and two more Vice-Residents at Zaylah and 
at Balhar? But so it is, without a soldier or a white, clerk or ser- 
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vant these three Englishmen administer justice and decide disputes 
and keep the peace effectively over not only the British Protectorate, 
but the Italian sphere, with the acquiescence of natives and of the absent 

Italian authorities as well. 

’ But when we get to the eastern side of North Africa and look at 
“ Egypt and Abyssinia, a forecast is much more difficult to make. In 
Egypt we are bound’ by our treaty obligations, and putting aside 


` , quibbling, by our promise to evacuate; on the other hand we have 


the natural reluctance of handing over what we have purchased or 
created with our blood and brains and money. If Europe holds us to 
our bond we must struggle for the neutralisation of Lower Egypt, and 
be left a free hand on the Upper Nile. If. Italy were willing ‘to 
abandon her empty claim to the Horn of Africa we should then have 
an area coterminous with British East Africa and the Soudan, with 
an outlet for. trade at Zaylah and Berberah on the coast. 

Again, what object have we in alienating our Abyssinian neigh- 
bours by backing the Italian aggressors ? A policy of co-operating with ` 
the Italians against the Dervyishes so as to regain Upper Egypt for the - 
Egyptian Government, and to secure the western frontiers of the 
Italian colony, is a comprehensible one ; the Abyssinians would have 
either gladly joined in repelling the Dervishes, or at least have main- 
tained an attitude of benevolent neutrality, ‘As it is, we lose the 
friendship of Abyssinia, important to us in the Soudan and on the 
- Somali frontier. We do not even co-operate with the Italians from 
Massowah and Kassala, and we have in the most suicidal manner cut ` 
ourselves off from joining our British Hast African colony of the 
‘future from our Somali coast on the Gulf of Aden. 

To secure the Soudan either for ourselves or Egypt common-sense 
would recommend us to remember that the Dervishes are better armed 
than formerly, that they possess evéry advantage that ‘the nature of 
the country, climate, religious fanaticism, and splendid physique give 
them, and that the force now on its way to Dongola is not much more 
than suficient to secure the connection of any adequate expeditionary 
column with its base in Egypt. . 

Tommy Atkins is not defending his Padang: nor fighting for para- 
dise, nor is it religious enthusiasm that sustains him in his struggle 
on the burning sand against the countless Fuzzy Wuzzies of the 
Soudan. ‘That he will do all but the impossible if properly led and . 
fed and adequately backed, we all believe. Providence is generally on 
the ‘side of big battalions, but will probably prefer blaspheming 
Tommy and machine-guns to the myriad Soudanese with spears and 
faith in Allah. But there must be no looking back or shilly-shallying 
this time, and neither men nor money must be spared to make the 
re-occupation a lasting settlement. It: may be justifiable to ensure 
greater safety and prosperity to Egypt by bringing order into the 
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i anarchy that reigns on the Upper Nile and re-opening the channels 

of trade. Such a policy may benefit Egypt and be of ultimato 
‘blessing to the harried and oppressed Soudanese; but it is the height 
of folly and wickedness to mow down the brave inhabitants of the 
Soudan with- Maxims and Lee-Metfords, and when fanatical-valour 
has been got under to abandon the country again to a fresh reign of 
anarchy and famine. The question of whether we are doing what we 
are doing in the Soudan for ourselves or out of pure unselfish concern 
for Egypt is one which I must leave to others; but if we intend to. 
tear up conventions and go back on our word let us have the courage 
to do it openly, and say that we are in Egypt, that we mean ‘to stay 
there, and that what we win for Egypt we keep for ourselves. 

To make a campaign successful and short the Italians should have 
their attention turned from Abyssinia to beyond Kassala. We should 
mediate .in favour of Abyssinia’s independence being respected, and 
win her goodwill for us in the Soudan and on the Somali frontier. 
Operations should be carried on through Massowah and Kassala as 
well as through Suakim and on the Nile, and possibly through 
Abyssinia to Senaar. 

Away from the northern coast, these countries of North Africa for 
which Europe is struggling can never be the home of her white 
colonists. They may in many parts be brought under the adminis- 
tration of Western powers, peace and order established, ancient routes 
protected, roads and railways made to facilitate transport, and become 
a source of wealth to the possessors, but when the scramble is over 
there will remain untouched vast regions that will for ever be rejected. 
It must have struck many a traveller to India or the Cape, as he 
entered the Red Sea, that we know nothing and care less about the 
shores of Arabia, of Daukali and the Horn of Africa, or of what lies 
behind them, and that it is far beyond these inhospitable and burning 
lands that the white man has made a new home. When the African 
fever has cooled down many of the equatorial districts of Africa, 
whether coast or interior, will remain what they are to-day—barren 
and burning lands, or malarial districts, unfit for any but the native 
races that now people them. 
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THE FIRST NEST OF A ROOKERY. 


T is one of the compliments that Nature bays ie dweller among “° 
tall trees that rooks shall come and tenant them. Chief among 
the honours in her gift is to send herons to your groves ; but then 
there must be a lake or mere 'hard by, or long reaches of water ; and: 
the estate must be so large that no public ways can intersect the soli- 
tude with noisy lines of traffic. With the heron a certain etiquette must 
be observed ; its taste for peace must be studied, and the place of 
its sojourn fenced round with sacred quiet. 

Not’so the rooks. Having honoured one of your trees by selecting 
it for their abode and built their nests in it, they take everything 
else as it comes. They do not haggle with you as to observances, or 
split straws over the ethics of reciprocity. They have made their bed 
and intend to lie on it, The bargain is struck, “and there’s an end 
on’t.” They did not come in a.hurry or by mistake, and now that they 
have come they are going to stay. It is a robust philosophy this of 
the rook’s. He does not expect more than he gets but, content with 
very little, he protests against any nibbling at what be has. Though 
your tenant, at your pleasure, he is also your neighbour, and never 
allows you to forget that in the country there are neighbourly obliga-- 
tions on‘the one sidé as well as on the other, on yours as on his. He 
is perpetually reminding you——whenever he sees you, in fact—that 
you are to let him and his household alone; that you and yours may 
make any disturbance you, like anywhere else, but that his tree is his 
tree, and you will please to let it alone, and respect such privacy as a 
tree top affords. When he catches sight of you far off he passes the 
remark to his wife, ‘“ There he is!” and-she replies off-hand, “So 
he is!” And there the matter drops. But should you come under 

their tree, the conversation assumes quite BnOuIcE tone, and if. we 


a 
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could only understand what birds say we should know what rooks 
think of the vulgar manners and lack of taste of those who go poking 
*about the, ground floor of a place that is already inhabited up above 
‘by a decent couple. ` 
.I must confess I have a solid admiration for “ the honest rook,” as 
Prior calls it. Something like the dog among quadrupeds—which by 
nature is just as gregarious as the rook—it has attached itself to man. 
And though it is still persecuted by that mutton-headed minority - 
of yokel-farmers which kills hedgehogs and owls and other useful 
creatures, and though the owners of rookeries once a year carry fire 
and slanghter among the burghers of the “ airy cities” in the elms, it 
never swerves from its preference for the neighbourhood of human 
beings.. There is no such thing as a “wild” rookery. They are all 
attached to a house, even though, as at Peveril, the house itself is 
gone: the first evidence of habitation .as you approach, the last you 
see as you depart. Their sunset flight is always towards the abodes 
of men ; their sunrise flight towards his fields, If better understood 
they would be called ‘‘ domestic,” and as such might be protected by 
law. As it is, those who know them best think of them as the 
“agricultural labourers” among the birds. And, mehercule! how 
they toil. All other birds, even the conscientious starlings,.seem to 
make holiday half the time, relieving their snatches of work with long 
spells of play. But who ever saw idle rooks? When they sit swing- 
ing on the tips of trees they are on sentry duty for their comrades in 
fields below. Nor, when we see’ them assembled in that curious 
parliament which they sometimes hold in the meadows, are they idle, - 
They are obviously most seriously busy, about something. Why or 
wherefore these black republicans should thus convene is a puzzle yet 
unsolved, but the rooks evidently know what they are there for, and 
when the business before the meeting is despatched they all go their 
ways: not standing upon the order of their going, but going at once 
and all together. Sometimes the convention ends with the putting to 
death of one of their number, and eye-witnesses of such executions 
assert that the whole affair had the air of a deliberate judicial process. 
At any rate, they were not idling. Nor when at evening, the light 
failing even the rook’s crepuscular sight, the colony joins in strange 
good-night evolutions in the air before going to bed, can the reproach’ 
of idling attach to them, for this parting frolic may be the hard- 
worked bird’s one relaxation, like the hard-worked man’s rubber at 
whist. No, the rook, L fear, errs, if anything, upon the side of making 
life a “demnition grind,” and, like that very terrible insect the honey- 
bee, one of the few miserable “ moralities ” in nature, looks too much 
upon the graver side of existence. 
Many writers have described the:rookery established, but, so far as 
` I know, nobody has yet described the commencement of one, the 
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coming of the first pair, the building of the first nest, and the rearing 
of the first family, the original “natives” of the new rookery, the 
Deucalion and Pyrrha of the peopled shade that is to be, the founders * 
and “fathers” of another “black republic” of the future. And, 
turning to Seebohm’s great work on British Birds, in which the article 
on the rook commences with thé words, ‘“ Few birds are better known. 
than the rook,” I am interested to find that I can add from personal 
-observation several missing links, and suggest some new radna of 
old facts, 

On the Bank Holiday, April 3, I noticed a small party of rook 
‘* prospecting” in a clump of trees about a hundred yards from’ the 
house, and, watching them, saw that several of the birds were pull- 
ing off, or tugging at, twigs. The clump was composed of various 
trees, beech, elm, and Spanish chestnut, all of them very tall but: 
“ weedy,” from being grown so close together. But on either side was 
‘an elm of truly venerable proportions, a century or more older than 
the intervening growth. This year these elms seeded with amazing ~ 
profusion, and on April 3 were as green as if they had already broken 
into leaf. The others, except for the buds that studded the twigs, 
were as bare as in midwinter. Yet it was the young lanky beech- 
` tree without a sign of green upon it, and not the “ immemorial elm ” 
of thè rooks’ proverbial preference, that the birds chose for their home, 
The reason, I take it, was one of pure heredity. Rooks, as every one 
knows, build in elms for choice, but when they build the elms are 
quite bare. Now, the birds of which I am writing were a month later 
in their housekeeping than they should have been, dnd the elms being 
fledged with green struck them as unsuitable, and so they choke the 
barest tree they could find—the beech. 

_ Why were they belated? I cannot say. Perhaps there had been 
a quarrel in one of ‘the rookeries (one half a mile, the other two miles 
off) and they had been expelled; or perhaps the keepers, who had 
been shooting rooks—the weather, you imay remember, was tropical, 
and the poor birds, hard pushed for food, were doubtless glad of 
eggs—had shot their mates, and these were the odd birds from both ` 
colonies which, having no home affections in common, had compounded ~ 
by starting afresh in a new place. This I fancy was the reason. For 

when I first saw them there were five birds, and it is unlikely that so. 
many would be expelled for misdemeanour all together. 

A very little observation Sneed to show that there were two 
“pairs” and one “odd one,” hereinafter spoken of ' respectively as 
“ the pair,” “the idiots,” and “ the outsider.” 

The pair evidently meant business, for they carried their twigs all 
to the same spot and were very much in earnest as to the way they ` 
laid them. ‘The idiots were just as busy, but did nothing with their 
twigs when they had got them. They often selected those that would 
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not come off, and after struggling with them like lunatics, sometimes 

even hanging on to them by their beaks only, and flapping as they 
* hung, would pick up some ridiculous little’ scrap and parade about 
with it, climbing among the branches very much like magpies, and 
eventually dropping it. While these absurd under-studies of “ the pair” 
` were thus fooling their time away, the others were hard at work, and 
on the fifth day the first egg was laid in the finished nest. 

The modus nidificandi was interesting. First of all, they laid-a 
platform as foundation and then built up the sides in skeleton, as it 
were, to the full height the nest was eventually to be. Against the 
sky (and the tree being only 40 yards off) I could watch them working 
inside their wicker basket with the greatest accuracy. The male 
brought from the paddock pieces of moss and tufts of grass, which he 
dropped into the nest and flew off, the hen, with laborious industry, 
working the material into the platform and sides. By degrees the 
wicker skeleton began to fill up and, at last, for three-quarters of its 
depth the nest was made quite solid. But all round the rim several 
inches of open lattice-work were cleverly left so that the bird, while 
seated on her eggs, could command a view “from behind the purdah ” 


of all the country round her. On the fifth day the first egg was laid, . 


and on April 11 or 12 the hen commenced to sit in earnest. 

The idiots meanwhile had never placed a single twig in position, 
but continued at intervals to struggle with branches and to fuss about 
with odds and ends in their beaks. As for the outsider, its time had 
been passed in making overtures of assistance to the pair and of affec- 
tion to the hen idiot, overtures that were in either case most uncere- 
moniously repulsed. It repeatedly took twigs to the nest, but only 
got assaulted in return for its proffered contribution; and at other 
times when it approached the growing edifice with, I am convinced, 
the best of intentions, a dab on the back from the bird on guard sent 
it off. As every one knows, the members of a rookery are all thieves 
alike, and no pair leaves their unfinished nest unguarded lest other 
birds should steal some of the material. But when the nests are all 

- finished and the eggs laid, suspicion is unanimously abandoned, and 
by common consent the greatest possible confidence in each other is 
reciprocally established. Now in the present case the outsider had no 
nest of its own for which to pillage sticks, but hereditary suspicion of 
visitors while the nest was building operated, and the solitary bird had 
to suffer for amiability misunderstood. With regard to the idiots the 
case was different, and the male bird had the gravest ground for his 
suspicions of the outsider, who often fed the female and was unmistak- 
ably paying court to her, showing her how wide he could fan out his 
tail, how high he could raise the feathers on his head, how gracefully 
he could bow, and altogether what a very fine.and attractive rook he 
was. The hen idiot did not actively discourage his attentions, but the 
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poor outsider was so often dropped -upon unexpectedly by the male 
bird and buffeted off the premises by him that, at last, he fonnd the | 
situation unendurable and left the place-as much, no doubt, disgusted ` 
at the humdrum respectability of the pair as at the selfish affection of 
the idiots ; and I am not certain-that he ever came back. : 

The hen of the pair was by this time sitting on her eggs, and- at 
all times of the day such curious things happened that, after much 
puzzling, I came to the conclusion, from what I considered absolutely 
accurate observation, that rooks were polygamous and polyandrous! 
It must be remembered that all rooks are very much alike to the 
human eye, and that in their-swift and silent movements when nesting 
it is extremely difficult to keep the different individuals correctly 
assorted. But, on the other hand, the note of the male is very easily 
distinguished from that of the female, the former being core, and thé 
latter, can, so that, with my four birds, there was no difficulty as to 
the sexes, while as to the two males of the party, the one belonging 
to the pair was distinctly marked by having lost several feathers out 
of each wing, and being therefore a ragged, shabby-looking bird when 
flying. So, weighing one against the other, I had fally made up my 
- mind, after many hours of patient watching, at sunrise, noon, and 
sunset, and after many pages of careful note-taking on the spot, that 
the hen bird of the pair had two husbands, and the male idiot two 
wives, ` 

As an example of the incidents npon which I founded the belief ’ 
that I had made a discovery, let me quote from my note-book: “ Bird 
sitting on nest. Visitor arrives; hen darts out at him; he makes a 
show of retiring, but only a foot or two, and immediately comes 
sidling up again; out she darts again, and again he pretends to be 
rebuffed ; eight times the performance is repeated, but the last time 
the hen, instead of waddling into her nest again, perches on the edge 
of it; the visitor wheeled round the tree once or twice, then dropped 
down on to the nest by her side and fed her.” Now, who was the 
visitor? The male idiot? Certainly not the male of the pair. And 
here is how the note goes on: “Visitor then flew away; hen went 
back to nest ; suddenly, with a deep core, up comes the mate of the 
pair ; hen, with an eager car, hops on, to edge of nest, and, with open _ 
beak and flapping wings, begs for food, and her mate feeds her!” 
Now what had happened? Obviously the hen had been fed by two 
_ birds within three minutes, The first she had received at the point 
of the beak, but without uttering a sound (this silent attack of the 
hen, inoonceivably rapid, too, is always disastrous to inquisitive strangers, 
some of them being actually knocked off their perch by her swift and 
unexpected attack), but eventually she accepted his food. Her own 
mate she received as usual with a joyous cry, and at once asked for 
food. Take another incidents “ All four. birds- together; the idiots 


~ 
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courting or wrestling with unbreakable twigs, the outsider perched 
a few feet above nest eyeing the sitting hen; suddenly and without 
any warning her mate flies at him and sends him about his business ; 
then goes off himself ; the idiots follow ; hen now alone; back comes 
a bird and proceeds to feed her; all of a sudden a third bird descends 
upon them while in the act of exchanging food; there is a great 
scrimmage for half a second, both apparently feeding her at once, 
and then one bird flies away; the other follows, and this is the mate.” 
Now, who was the third bird? Was it the mate arriving just in the 
nick of time to catch his wife taking food from another male? Such, 
and there are a score of them on my notes, were the observations 
upon which I theorised, and not, perhaps, altogether without some 
justification. 

But one morning, when watching as usual, I saw something happen. 
It was the key to the whols problem, and gave me a lesson as to the 
difficulty of certainty in facts of natural history that, at my time of 
life, I little expected to have to learn. My note-book records as 
follows: “ Wednesday 6th, 7.30 am. Hen sitting; her mate arrives ; 
feeds her; she flies away; idiot hen, sitting in adjoining tree, goes 
to nest and sits; mate of the pair flies away; idiot hen left in pos- 
session.” Two hens incubating! “Twenty minutes later male of 
pair returns ; feeds sitting bird and flies away ; twenty minutes later 
hen of pair comes back and takes the place of the other hen on the 
nest; the latter flies away. Correct all previous notes by above.” Here 

‘was a lesson in observation indeed. One single straightforward 
occurrence explained away the whole of a month’s note-taking! But 
if I had lost one “ discovery,” I had made another. Rooks might not 
be polygamous, but iwo hens were incubating the same clutch of eggs, 
and two husbands were feeding the bird that happened to be sitting 
at the time indifferently. So much for my suspicions of the fidelity 
of rooks. 

But why did she repulse the other male eight times before she 
accepted his food? Doubtless because it was his first time of feeding 
her, and she required to be pressed very hard to do so before she 
would take food from a strangers beak. Delightful rook! And 
wherefore the scrimmage on the other occasion? Simply because 
the second comer, the real mate, wanted to feed first. What more 
natural? However, the fact is established that hen rooks combine 
for incubation, and their mates for feeding the sitting birds, and it is 
a fact, I venture to think, of considerable interest, 

' Now, extraordinary as it may seem at first, this community of 
interests ceases when the young aré hatched, and the pair, when they 
most need help, are then left alone. But, after all, the explanation 
suggests itself. If two birds continued to divide a mother’s duties 
between them after the brood was hatched, the young birds’ ideas as 
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` to relationship, discipline, and all the duties of life would be disas- 
trously confused. 

_ And here I found that for the first six days after they are hatched ` 
the young are fed by,the mother alone. The male brings the food 
from the field and feeds the mother. She retains the food for a while 
and then transfers it to’ the young, the food being thus doubly 
peptonised. After the first week or so the father feeds the young 
direct as well as the mother, who now joins him afield, but only for 
very short intervals. And with regard to this a very interesting fact 


, ` became. apparent, The young, when the father approaches with his 


gruff croak, never utter a sound, even though he perches on the nest 
-with food. But the coming of the mother, even though she is silent, 
is the signal ‘for clamorous joy. I think.this a very pretty touch. 
It arises, of course, from their first experiences, when the coming of 
the father meant nothing to them directly, but the return of the 
mother to them meant food. And so to the end they receive the one 
with silence, it may be with mistrust, “ even though bringing gifts,” 
but the other always with rejoicing confidence. 

In the return of the parents to the nest I was witness on several 
-occasions of a beautiful sagacity on the part of the old birds. ` Passing 
crooks, seeing a nest, would sometimes loiter about the grove. Both 
parents are away, but on the instant they become aware of the | 
Joiterers, and, should the latter settle, they are at once flying at 

, panic speed homewards., One flies high in mid-air, the other skims 
‘tthe meadow-grass, and as they reach the grove, the latter shoots 
-swiftly up the side of the trees, almost perpendicularly, and, totally 

_ unsuspected, dashes in like a fury through the side boughs upon the 
intruders, who, utterly “ flummoxed” by this attack from beneath, 

‘rise Into the air in confusion just in’ time fo meet the onslaught of 
the other bird. It is a splendid piece of concerted tactics, and, as it 

` deserves to be, invariably successful. 

While she is sitting the reception given by the hen to pisii l 
or visitors, seems very capricious, but no doubt the bird understands 
much better than we do the manner of rook it is that she is address- 
ing. For instance, a most inoffensive-looking fowl comes flying over- ` 
head, and says “ guah.” to her as he passes, when out she darts, and 
turns his slow march into double-quick. The next minute another rook, 
for all the world the exact facsimile of its predecessor, flies by and 
says “guah” to her, and she never budges from her eggs. Some- 
times she will let a single stranger even stop upon the next tree 
without any outward and visible sign of protest, and a little later she 
comes hurtling out of her citadel like a bird demented at a party of 
pilgrims who have apparently no intention whatever of stopping! But, 
after all, it is not for “ the likes of us” to lay.down rules for rooks, 

The language of the rook is curiously self-explanatory, almost 
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humanly intelligible. When the father returns with his crop full of 
food, and something in his beak besides, he can only croak in a thick 
mouth-fall way, and he perches. She at once assails him with importu- 
nate clamour—car! car! car! cerozohing like a fledgling, and with 
open up-tarned beak and quica-Happing wings, begging for what he has 
brought. His behaviour is human to the point of absurdity. He has 
brought the food home for her, and for her alone. But do you think 
he is going to give it her, even though retaining it gives him great 
discomfort, simply because she asks for it? Not he. His coming 
home full of provisions is not to be taken every time as a mere matter - 
of course. He wants to have a fuss made about it first, and to impress 
upon her what a good, kind, provident husband she has got, and so, 
with his crop full of wire-worms and vegetable oddments, and a cock- 
chafer in his beak, he hops about from one point to another, making 
the hen follow him as best she can, flapping and screaming and begging 
at the top of her voice. Sometimes he flies away without giving her 
anything, and circles in the air, the hen following him, and clamouring 
loudly all the time. On occasion he even alights, and feeds her on 
the ground. Once I saw him go several times round a ten-acre pad- 
dock, so closely followed by the hen that their wings kept striking 
together, before he let her have what he had expressly brought home 
for her. Isn’t this all funny ? 

What usually happened was this. He would come home with a 
gruff “ Here I am,” and up she would scramble, and begin crying at 
once, “ Give it me; give it me.” And then he would look as solemn 
as a savings bank that knew it was full of good things but was not 
going to part with any of them. And while she importuned him he 
would stare straight ahead, as if he had only come home to think, 
saying every now and then, “ Stuff and nonsense.” But she wouldn’t 
be denied, and in the end, with much gurgling and choking, the 
transfer is effected. But this does not satisfy her; she has a sus- 
picion that he is keeping something back. Isn’t there something 
more in the other pocket? And he keeps sidling away from her 
with a “Don’t make a fool of yourself” ; but the hen, scrambling 
aftér him, cries ‘‘Give it me; give it me.” “Oh, bother!” says 
he, preparing to fly, and “ Give it me; give it me” goes on the 
importunate hen. ‘Then I’m off,” quoth he, and as he rises she 
stops in the very middle of a “give it > and begins to preen 
herself! And, as she does so, she interjects remarks in an explana- 
tory soliloquy, “ Just as well to get all I could”; ruffles herself up, 
and adds, ‘‘ No harm in asking, anyhow”; scratches her head vehe- 
mently, “ Believe he kept something back all the same,” then hops 
meditatively back to her nest, and settles down with a pretty liquid 
note “ kiloop,” translatable by—“ so far good.” 

I soon translated the rooks’ vocabulary. They have few words, 
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but their meanings alter according to the intonation, The matter-of- 
fact affirmative core of the male as he comes flapping homewards at 
` his ease becomes lord-and-masterful when he is at home; changes to 
the interrogative when he espies another rook in the sky, to a note of 
urgent warning as he catches sight of a human being near the nest, 
to the gravity of remonstrance and reproof when bothered by his wife. 
But it is always “core,” though with vatying pronunciation. The 
hen says “car,” and whatever. the emotion of the- moment may be 
that prompts variation of accent, the word is still “car.” But when 
with her mate she has a confidential cul-cul-cul-cul like the sound 
of water bubbling in a hurry out of a small-necked bottle, and on - 
occasion she uses the liquid note -kiloop already mentioned. This 
is expressive of complete happiness, and, however boisterous or 
emotional the preceding incident has been, she closes it, if settled to 
her satisfaction, with a quiet “kiloop.” Sometimes she utters it on 
“the wing when flying with her mate. In addition there is the quah, 
*the commonplace of formal salutation, the ‘‘ how-d’ye-do” of the . 
«rooks, the “‘ka-wah” of conflict or hostile pursuit, a dissyllable 
“capable of many inflections, the croak and krahk of the homeward . 
“flight at sunset, curiously expressive of wishing they were in bed, 
xand “Come along; don’t waste time.” These last are the words 
“with which, as Bunyan says of the pilgrims, they “feel for each 
other in the dark,” and keep their company safely together, and so as 
mot to get out of the habit they always, even when it is light, keep 
in touch with one another by constant ejaculations, And there is 
-one note more to which I must refer—the curious “creak” of the 
` rook. Coleridge speaks of the birds- flying “ creaking ” overhead, 
. and elsewhere I have read in a commentary on the poet’s lines the 
phrase, the’ rook’s “ wicker” wings, an excellent expression—if the _ 
- creaking had been made by the wings. I confess that I have myself 
always: thought that it was the wing that creaked, but during my 
~ observation I repeatedly heard the noise when the birds were sitting 
„motionless, 

The rook’s household is awake before sunrise, and the father spends 
most of the day in searching for food and in journeys to and from the 
mest. Twice a day, at least, he remains on sentry, over the eggs, 
while the hen goes abroad “to stretch her legs,” but I have only 

once seen him actually sit down upon. them, though I notice that 
Seebohm quotes eye-witnesses for the fact that he does so. My rook 
certainly did not, and on three occasions only did I see’him go inside 
the nest at all, and then, though he may have been keeping the eggs . 
warm, he was very busy with his beak all the time, arranging the eggs 
apparently, and doing some odd jobs about the floor and sides of the 
nest. When returning to relieve the hen he flies up to the nest with 
“It’s only me, my dear,” and sits down and says gruffly, “ Now go and 
have a fly.” Out she tumbles with a shrill car of “all right,”. and 
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shoots down like an arrow into the paddock. He gets on to the edge 
of the nest and fusses about, or if a stranger passes jousts with him 
"in mid-air, In less than a minute she is back with an “all right?” 
& All right!” he replies, and then she waddles into the nest and he 
flies off. Several times, too. during the month I saw the male drive 
the hen out of the nest rudely. She complained, but as soon as she was 

- out set to work at an elaborate toilette. This points to an instinctive 
appreciation of compulsory sanitation. When she has quite finished 
she pops back into the nest with a sharp, “Now get out!” and settles 
down. | Satisfied that everything is now all right for a while the male 
spreads his broad wings and sails off. 

Every now and agein the male takes a rest in the tree, perching 
near the nest and keeping up the mosé vigilant scrutiny of the ground 
below, of the trees around and the sky above, his head perpetually 
moving as, this, that, or the other attracts his attention. The longest 
period I have known him to remain thus was two hours, the fact being, 
I fancy, that “some one with a gun” was afield. But I am inclined 
to think, from watching them, that the male is given to sound the 
alarm without always having sufficient cause for it, and that the 
hen has found out that he need not always be taken very seriously. 
Perhaps he will espy a labourer crossing the field, and he is up at once, 
shouting, Fire, Thieves, Murder, Help! The hen slips quietly off 
the nest, joining him where he is wheeling above the tree-tops and 
crying, Begone, Be off, Avaunt! to the assassin, bandit, or ghoul his 
uncommon vigilance has diszovered; and on seeing the inadequate 
cause of his immoderate conduct, she remarks drily, “ That all!” and 
returns to her eggs, Sometimes the male visits the nest just to see 
apparently that all is well, or to make some mysterious confidential 
communication. At any rate I have seen him fly silently on to the 
nest, give his wife a tap with his beak, as much as to say, “ Just come ` 
up here, I want to tell you something,” and when she has complied 
with his request and is by his side he finds that he has nothing 
more to say, and flies off, leaving the hen to go, back pensively to 
her eggs. 

I have frequently referred to the silence of the rooks’ comings and 
goings, and considering how noisy a rookery is the expression may 
require explanation. But it is a fact that the rook is singularly stealthy, 
appearing at the nest so spectrally and vanishing so suddenly that I 
found it very difficult to follow its movements. While building they 
scarcely ever exchanged a remark, and it was only under excitement 
that they became clamorous. 

. The hen’s life was a very monotonous one, for from the day that 
she began to sit until the young were about ten days old she virtually 
never had any change of scene. Though relieved by the female idiot 
it was only for very short intervals, while the exercise which she took 

daily under her husband’s directions was of the most perfunctory kind. 
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The comings and goings of her mate, whom she often flew out to meet, 


and the hunting away. of. passers- by were the only excitements of her | 


day. Except on one occasion. That was when a fracas took place in 
an adjoining spinney, and she heard her mate in angry altercation. 
Up popped her head ; she listened for a second and then was gone. A 
minute later both came back, very fall of conversation, and long after 
she had settled back to her duties, he sat swinging on the tip of the 
tree making what I should say were uncomplimentary remarks about 
certain other rooks and recovering his own composure. f 

Whether the male slept at home or not I could ‘not be certain, 
but, strange as it may Seem, I think’ he went to the nearest rookéry 
to roost. At any rate, on two nights, after seeing him leave the tree 
at about six o'clock and fly due east in the direction of the rookery, 
instead of south-west, where his journeys for.food always took him, 
he never came back. For, at intervals, up to balf-past nine, I went 
out and made demonstrations on the open space before the tree, always 
taking a gun with me. Had he been there he would certainly have 
announced his presence. But there was no sign of him. So I take 
it he slept at the rookery, keeping open, as it were, his rights to a 
roosting-place among the community, which his family would by-and-by 
require and of which they are now availing themselves. But the lone- 
liness of the hen bird, hers the only nest within half a mile, must have 
been very trying, especially during the stormy nights that followed 
her commencing to sit, when the tall, lithe beech-tree whipped its 
neighbours to right and left under the fury of the gale, and bent its 
head so low that if there had been young birds in the nest they must 
surely have fallen out. I fully expected in the morning to have 
found the nest gone, but its foundation had been well and truly laid, 
and there it was, as compact as ever. 

After the eggs are hatched she is not so jealously on guard, often 
leaving the nest to perch'close by, and when the young are about 
ten days old she confidently goes away to feed. Strangers pay 
inexplicable visits to the nursery, keeping respectfully distant, and 
are no longer molested as dangerous. Is it conceivable that these 
can be visits of congratulation? They are certainly meant and 
accepted in a friendly spirit, and, remembering the extreme socia— 
bility of a rookery (after the eggs are hatched), it is really no absurd 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that a kindly curiosity tempts 
the passers-by to step in and look at the isolated family. During 
such a visit I have seen both parents fly away, leaving their young 
at the mercy of the visitors. 

At- first the voice of the nestlings is a mere feeble exclamation, 
resembling no note; but in a few days it is very like the jackdaw’s, 
rapidly develops into a caw, and before. they fly the difference of sex 


by the voice can be distinctly distinguished. 


` 
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While their parents are absent, they awake periodically, clamour, 
. and fall asleep again; but the first sound of the mother’s voice, and 
she always calls out to them that she is' coming, arouses every little 
inmate of the nest. Of the father-they take no notice. I have seen 
him come to the nest, and, finding the mother away, rise high into 
the air, circling round and round. ‘Then he settled, and carefully 
scrutinised the shrubbery below. Satisfied that she was nowhere 
near, and tired of waiting, he went up to the nest and fed the brood. 
And all this time they never said a word. The father then sat down 
to wait, and it was, I thought, a charming incident that as soon as 
her distant “ car” was heard, every little voice was uplifted in a chorus 
of joy. After they were atout a week old they: were often left alone 
—the severity of the weather may have been the cause of this—and 
only the mother came back with food. The male had, no doubt, 
given her in the field his ccntribution towards the household, and she 
returned to the nest with the result of their joint labours in the iron- 
bound and sun-cracked soil. What a toil it must have been! But. 
the youngsters were well fed, and just a month after they were 
hatched they found their wings strong enough to leave their birthplace. 
There were only three of them—and no addled eggs in the nest— 
so that the supplementary incubation by the second hen might really 
have been an amiable concession on the part of the mother to the 
maternal cravings of a barren bird, rather than the expression of ‘any 
necessity for such co-operation. The idiot—as I have called her 
throughout——had, perhaps, when she lost her first mate, been com- 
pelled by hunger to leave to their fate a nestful of hard-set eggs, and 
‘though she and her second companion could not resist the spring- 
time instinct of twig-collecting and the formalities of courtship, they 
neither of them really had any serious hopes of “ keeping house” 
themselves. So they did the next best thing and helped their friends 
to keep theirs. And it is very curious that both the males should to 
the last, until, that is, the eggs were hatched, have considered that the 
auxiliary hen was deserving of as much attention as the mother. 
Though she was never on she nest for many minutes at a time she 
was regularly fed by them. Her mate made no pretensions of any 
part-proprietary rights in the nest, and beyond helping to feed the 
hens, never gave himself aay airs as to the husband of the “ under- 
study.” In fact, he consented to be snubbed. But the hearts of the 
idiots, as I have had to cali them, were in the right place, and they 
' did their duty by their neighbours. 

On the last day of May two of the young birds flew from the nest, 
and the third one took flight on June 1. I was standing, watching 
it restlessly skipping from nest to branch and from branch to nest, 
the father sitting cawing overhead, when suddenly, as if at some 
preconcerted signal, both flew away together,- I went quickly to an 
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«TINO use the beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts up- 

wards, going from ona to two, and from two to all fair forms, 
and from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair 
notions, until from fair notiors he arrives at the notion of absolute 
beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty is; this, my 
dear Socrates,” said the prophetess of Mantineia, “is that life, above 
all others, which man should live, in the contemplation of beauty 
absolute. Do you not see that in that communion only, beholding 
beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth 
not images of beauty, but realities; for he has hold not of an image, 
but of a reality; and bringing forth and educating true virtue 
to become the friend of Gcd, and be immortal, if ‘mortal man 
may?” i ' 

Such are the æsthetics of Plato, put into the mouth of that mysterious 
Diotima, who was a wise woman in many branches of knowledge. As 
we read them nowadays we are apt to smile with incredulity not nn- 
mixed with bitterness, Is all this not mere talk, charming and 
momentarily elating us like so much music; mere beauty which, 
because we like it, we half voluntarily confuse with truth? And, 
on the other hand, is not the truth of esthetics, the bare, hard fact, 
a very different matter? For we have learned that we human 
creatures shall never know the absolute or the essence, that notions, 
which Plato took for realities, are mere relative conceptions; that 
virtue and truth are intellectual abstractions, while beauty is a 
complex physical, or mainly physical; quality ; and every day we are 
hearing of new discoveries connecting our esthetic emotions with the 
structure of eye and ear, the movement of muscles, the functions of 
nerve centres, nay, even with the action of heart and lungs and 
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viscera. Moreover, all round us schools of criticism and cliques of 
artists are telling us for ever that so far from bringing forth and | 
educating true virtue, art has the sovereign power, by mere skill and” 
subtlety, of investing good and evil, healthy and unwholesome, with 
equal merit, and obliterating the distinctions drawn by the immortal 
gods, instead of helping the immortal gods to their observance. 

Thus we are apt-to think, and to take the words of Diotima as 
merely so much lovely rhetoric. But—as my previous chapters 
have indicated—I think we are so far mistaken. I believe that, 
although explained in the terms of fantastic, almost mythical meta- 
physic, the speech of Diotima contains a great truth, deposited in the 
heart of man by the unnoticed’ innumerable experiences of centuries 

and peoples; a truth which exists in ourselves also as an instinctive 

expectation, and which the advance of knowledge will confirm and 
explain. For in that pellucid. atmosphere of the Greek mind, nn- 
troubled as yet by theoretic mists, there may have been’ visible the 
very things which our scientific instruments are enabling us.to see . 
and reconstruct piecemeal, great groupings of reality metamorphosed. 
into Fata Morgana cities seemingly built by the gods. 

‚And thus I'am going to try to reinstate in others’ belief, as it is 
fully reinstated in my own, the theory of higher xsthetic harmonies, 
which the prophetess of Mantineia taught Socrates: to wit, that 
through the contemplation of true beauty we may attain, by. the 
constant purification—or, in more modern language, the constant 
selecting and enriching—of our nature, to that which transcends 
material beauty ; because the desire for harmony begets the habit of 
harmony, and the habit thereof begets its imperative desire, and thus 
on in never-ending alternation. 


Perhaps the best way of sspomnding my reasons will be to follow 
the process by which I reached them ; for so far from having started 
with the theory of Diotinia, I found: the theory of Diotima, when I 
re-read it accidentally after many years’ forgetfulness, to bring to 
convergence the result of my gradual experience, 


Thinking about the Hermes of Olympia, and the fact that so far 


‘he is pretty well the only Greek statue which historical evidence unhesi- 


tatingly gives us as an original masterpiece, it struck me that, could. 
one become really familiar with him, could eye and soul learn all the 


‘fulness of his perfection, we should have the true starting-point for 
‘knowledge of the antique, for knowledge, in great measure, of all art. 
‘’ Yes, and of more than art, or rather of art: in more than one 


relation. 
Is this a superstition, a mere myth, perhaps, born of words? I 
think not. Surely if we could really arrive at knowing such a 
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‘masterpiece, so as to feel rather than see its most intimate organic 
principles, and the great main reasons separating it from all inferior 

“works and making ít be itself—could we do this, we should know 
not merely what art is ‘and should be, but, in a measure, what life - 
should be and might becoma: what are the methods of. true great- 
ness, the sensations of true sanity. It would teach us the eternal 
organic strivings and tendencies of our soul, those leading in the 
direction of life, leading away from death. 

If this seems mere allegory and wild talk, let ug look at facts and 
see what art is. For is not art—inasmuch as it is untroubled by the 
practical difficulties of existence, inasmuch as itis the free, unconscious 
attempt of all nations and generations to satisfy outside life, those 
cravings which life still leaves unsatisfied—is not art an exquisite, 
sensitive instrament, showing in its delicate oscillations the most 
intimate movements and habits of the soul? Does it not reveal our 
most recondite necessities and possibilities, by sifting and selecting, 
reinforcing or attenuating, among the impressions received from 
without; showing us thereby how we must stand towards nature and 
life, how we must feel and be? 

‘ And this most particularly in those spontaneous arts .which, first 
in the field, without need of adaptations of: material or avoidance of 
the already done, without having to use up the rejected possibilities 
of previous art, or awaken yet unknown emotions, are the simple, 
straightforward expression, each the earliest satisfactory one in its 
own line, of the long unexpressed, long integrated, organic wants 
and wishes of great races of men: the arts, for instance, which have 
given us that Hermes, Titian’s pictures, and Michael Angelo’s and 
Raphael’s frescoes; given us Bach, Gluck, Mozart, certain serener 
passages of Beethoven, music of yet reserved pathos, of braced, spring- 
dike strength, learned, select: arts which never go beyond the 
universal, averaged expression of the soul’s desires, because the desires 
themselves are sifted, limited to the imperishable and unchangeable, 
like the artistic methods which embody them, reduced to the essential 
by the long delay of utterance, the long—century long—efforts to 
utter. 

Becoming intimate with such a statue as the Olympia Hermes, 
and comparing the impressions received from it with the impressions 
both of inferior works in the same branch of art and with the 
impressions of equally great works—pictures, buildings, musical com- 
positions—in other branches of art, becoming conversant with the 
difference between great art and poor art, we gradually become aware 
of a ‘quality which exists in all good art and i is absent in all bad art, 
and without whose presence those i impressions summed up as beauty, 
dignity, grandeur, are never to be had. This peculiarity, which most 
people perceive and few people define—explaining it away sometimes 
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as truth, or taking it for granted under the name of quality—this 
peculiarity I shall call for. convenience’ sake style; for I think we 
all admit that the absence or presence of style is what distin-" 
- guishes bad art from good. Style, in this sense—and remember 
that it is this which connoisseurs most usually allude to as guality— 
style may be roughly defined as. the organic correspondence. between 
the various parts of à work of art, the functional interchange and 
interdependence thereof. In this sense there ‘is style in every really 
living thing, for otherwise it could not live. If the muscles and 
limbs, nay, the viscera and tissues, did not adjust themselves to work 
together; if they did not in this combination establish a rhythm, a 
backward-forward, contraction-relaxation, taking-in-giving-out, dias- 
tole-systole in all their movements, there would be, instead of a living 
organism, only an inert mass. In all living things, and just in pro- 
portion as they are really alive (for in most real things there is 
presumably some defect of rhythm tending to stoppage of life), there 
is bound to be this organic interdependence and interchange. Natural 
selection, the survival of such individuals and species as best work in 
with, and are most riythmical to, their surroundin gs—natural selection 
sees to that. ` 
Now in art that which takes the place of natural selection is man’s 
selection ; and all forms of art which man keeps and does not send 
into limbo, all art which man finds suitable to his wants, rhythmical 
with his habits, must have that same quality of interdependence of 
parts, of interchange of function. But in the case of art, the organic 
necessity refers not to outer surroundings, but to man’s feeling; in 
fact, ‘man’s emotion constitutes necessity towards art, as surrounding 
nature constitutes necessity for natural productions. Now man, 
‘accustomed to.organic harmony, to congruity of action because his 
own existence, nay, the existence of every cell of him, depends upon 
it; man, who is accustomed to style because it is only thanks to style 
that he exists, cannot do without congruity in the impressions he 
receives from art, cannot do without style. Man is one complete micro- 
cosm of interchange, of give-and-take, diastole-systole, of rhythm and 
harmony ; and therefore all such things as give him impressions of ` 
the reverse thereof, gò against him, and in a greater or lesser 
degree threaten, disturb, paralyse, in a way poison or maim, him. 
Hence he is for ever seeking such congruity, such style; and his 
artistic creativeness is conditioned by the desire for it, nay, is perhaps 
- mainly. seeking to obtain_it, Whenever he spontaneously and truly 
creates artistic forms, he obeys the imperious vital instinct ‘for 
congruity ; nay, he seeks to eke out the insufficient harmony between 
himself and the things which he cannot command, the insufficient 
harmony between the uncontrollable parts of himself, by a harmony 
created on purpose in the things which he can control. To a large 
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“extent man feels himself tortured by discordant impressions coming 


from the world outside and the world inside him; and he seeks com- 
fort and medicine in harmonious impressions of his own making, in 
his own strange inward-outward world of art. 

This, I think, is the true explanation of that much-disputed-over 
ideal, which, according to Cefinitions, is perpetually being enthroned 
and dethroned as the ultimate aim of all art: the ideal, the impera-. 
tively clamoured-for mysterious something, is neither conformity to 
an abstract idea, nor conformity to actual reality, nor conformity 
to the typical, nor conformity to the individual; it is, I take it, 
simply conformity to mar’s requirements, to man’s inborn and 
peremptory demand for greater harmony, for more perfect co- 
ordination and congruity in his feelings. i 

Now, when mankind are, in the exercise of the artistic instincts, 
partially obeying some other call than this one—the desire for money, 
for fame, or for some intellectual formula—things are quite different, 
and there is no production of what I have çalled style. Therè is no 
style when even great people set about doing pseudo-antique sculpture 
in Canova-Thorwaldsen fashion because Winckelmann and Goethe have 
made antique sculpture fashionable ; there is no style when people set: 
to building pseudo-Gothic in obedience’ to the Romantic movement. 
and to Ruskin. For neither the desire for making a mark, nor the 
most conscientious pressure >f formula, gives that instinct of artistic 
congruity which marks even the most rudimentary artistic efforts in 
the most barbarous ages, when men are impelled merely and solely by 
the esthetic instinct. Moreover, where people do not want and need 
(as they want and need food or drink or warmth or coolness) one 
sort of effect, that is to say, one arrangement of impressions rather 
than another, they are sura to be deluded by the mere arbitrary 
classification, the mere names of things. They will think that smooth 
cheeks, wavy hair, straight noses, limbs of such or such measure, 
attitude, and expression, set so, constitute the Antique; that clustered’ 
pillars, cross vaulting, spancrils, and Tudor roses make Gothic.’ But 
the Antique is the particular and all permeating relation between these 
items; and Gothic tha particular and all permeating relation between 
those other ones; and unless you aim at the specific emotion of Antique 
or Gothic, unless you feel the imperious call for the special harmony 
of either, all the measurements and all the formulas will not avail. 
While, on the contrary, pecple without any formula or any attempt. 
at imitation, like the Byzantine architects and those of the fifteenth 
century, merely because they are obeying their own passionate 
desire for congruity of impressions, for harmony of structure and 
function, will succeed in creating brand-new, harmonious, organic art 
out of the actual deteils, sometimes the material ruins, of an art 
which has passed away. 
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What I have tried to analyse and explain we shall find, by a mere 
synthetic intuition, in all great art, and most of all, of course, in the 
very greatest art, in the works of the greatest masters of the greatest’ 
artistic periods, i in the paintings of Giorgione, Titian, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo; in the musie of Bach, Gluck, Mozart, and the happier 
Beethoven ; most typically, perhaps, in such a statue as the Olympia 
Hermes. If we walk round that statue, allowing by this means the ` 
statue, so to speak, to assume its attitude, and—by the indications 
of muscles which have just fallen into use, and muscles which are just 
going to leave it—to perform its action, we shall realise that connection, 
interdependent of parts, that rhythm of interest ənd -importance, 
which, preventing the spectator from becoming absorbed in any one 
detail, forcing him to follow the whole life of the figure, makes not 
only the work itself, but the mind perceiving it, to participate in the 
fulness of life. ; 

Moreover, if we become intimate with this statue, and intimate in 
so far with the thoughts and emotions it awakens in ourselves, we 
shall find that it possesses, besides this congruity within itself which 
assimilates it to all really living things, a further congruity, not 
mecessarily found in real objects, but which forms the peculiarity of 
the work of art, a congruity with ourselves; for the great work of 
art is vitally, connected with the habits and wants, the whole causality 
and rhythm of mankind; it has been adapted thereto as the boat to 
the sea, as the sea itself to its rocky bed. 


In this manner can we learn from art the chief secret of life: the 
secret of action and reaction, of causal connection, of suitability of 
part.to part, of organism, interchange, and growth. 

And when I say learn, I mean learn in the least official and the 
most efficacious way. I do not mean merely that, looking at a statue 
like the Hermes, a certain fact is borne in upon our intelligénce, the 
fact of all vitality being dependent on harmony. I mean that ` 
perhaps, nay probably, without any such formula, without the intel- 

' lectual. perception of any such ‘fact,’ our whole nature becomes 
accustomed to a certain repeated experience, our whole nature becomes 
adapted thereurito, and acts and reacts in consequence, by what we 

' call intuition, instinct. It is not with our intellect alone that we 
possess such a fact, as we might intellectually possess the fact that 
twice two is four, or that Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry VIII., 
knowing casually what we may casually also forget ; we possess, in such 
a way that forgetting becomes impossible, with our whole soul and 
our whole being, re-living that fact with every breath that we draw, 
with every movement we make, the first great lesson of art, that 
vitality means harmony. Let us look at this fact, and at its practical 
applications, apart from all esthetig experience, 
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All life is harmony ; and all improvement in ourselves is therefore, 
, however unconsciously, the perceiving, the realising, or the establishing 
* of harmonies, more minute or more universal, 

Yes, curious and unpractical as it may seem, harmonies, or, under 
their humbler separate names—arrangements, schemes, classifications, 
are the chief means for getting the most out of all things, and par- 
ticularly the most out of ourselves. 

For they mean, first of all, unity of means for the attaining ` of 
unity of effect, that is to say, incalculable economy of material, of 
time, and of effort; and secondly, unity of effect produced, that 7 to 
say, economy even greater in our power of perceiving and feeling: 
nothing to eliminate, nothing against whose interruptions we waste 
our energy, that is, our power of being impressed in the progress of 
struggling., 

Where there exists harmony one impression leads to, enhances 
another ; we, on the other hand, unconsciously recognise at once what 
is doing to us, what we in return must do; the mood is indicated, 
fulfilled, conswmmated ; in plenitude we feel, we are ; and in plenitude 
of feeling and being, we, in our turn, do. Neither is such habit of 
harmony, of scheme, of congruity, a mere device. for sucking the full 
sweetness out of life, although, heaven knows, that were important 
enough. As much as such a habit husbands, and in a way multiplies, 
life’s sweetness; so likewise does it husband and multiply man’s 
power, For there is no quicker and more thorough mode of selecting 
among our feelings and thoughts than submitting them to a standard 
of congruity; nothing more efficacious than the question: “‘Is such 
or such a notion or proceediug harmonious with what we have made 
the rest of our life, with what we wish our life to be?” This is, in 
other words, the power of the ideal, the force of ideas, of thought-out, 
recognised habits, as distinguished from blind helter-skelter impulse. 
This is what welds life into one, making its forces work not in 
Opposition but in concordance ; this is what makes life consecutive, 
using the earlier act to produce the later, tying together existence in 
an organic fatality of must be: the fatality not of the outside and the 
unconscious, but of the conscious, inner, upper man. Nay, it is what 
makes up the eyo. For the ego, as we are beginning to understand, 
is no mysterious separate entity, still less a succession of disconnected, 
conflicting, blind impulses; the ego is the congruous, perceived, nay, 
thought-out system of habits, which perceives all incongruity towards 
itself as accidental and external. Hence, when we ask which are the 
statements we believe in, we answer instinctively (logic being but a 
form of congruity) those statements which accord with themselves and 
with other statements; when we ask, which are the persons we trust ? 
we answer, those persons whose feelings and actions are congruous with 
themselves and with the feelings and actions of others. And, on the 
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contrary, it is in the worthless, in the degenerate creature, that we 
` note moods which are destructive to one another’s object, ideas which 
are in flagrant contradiction; and it is in the idiot, the maniac, the 


` criminal, that we see thoughts disconnected among themselves, per- 


ceptions disconnected, with’ surrounding objects, and instincts and 
habits incompatible with those of. other human beings. Nay, if we 
look closely, we shall recognise, moreover, that those emotions’ of 
pleasure are the. healthy; the safe. ones, which are harmonious not 


. merely in themselves ‘(as a musical note -is composed of even. 


vibrations), but harmonious with all preceding. dnd succeeding 
pleasures in ourselves, and harmonious, congruous, with the present 
and future pleasures of others. tee 


+ 


The instinct of congruity, of subordination of part to whole, the 


_ desire for harmony which is fostered above all things by. art, is one of 
the most precious parts of our nature, if only, obeying its own ten-. 


dency to. expand, we apply it to ever wider circles of being ; aot 
therely to the accessories of living,-but to life itself, . i 
For, this love of harmony and order leads us to seek what is most 


necessary in our living’: a selection of the congruous, an arrangement. 


of the mutually dependent in our thoughts and feelings. 


Much of the work of-the universe is-done, no doubt, by what seems 


the exercise of mere random energy, by- the thinking of apparently 
disconnected thoughts and the feeling of apparently sporadic 
impulses; but if the thought and the impulse remained really 
disconnected and sporadic, half would be lost and half would. be 
distorted. It is one of the economical adaptations of nature that 
every part of us tends not merely to be congruous with itself, to 
eliminate the hostile, to beget the similar, but tends also to be con- 
nected. with other parts; so that, action coming in contact with 
action; thought in contact with thought, and feeling in contact with 


_ feeling, each single one will be strengthened or neutralised by the 


other. And it is the especial business of what we may call, the 
central consciousness, the dominant thought or emotion, to bring these 
separate thoughts and ‘impulses, these separate groups thereof, into 
more complex relations, to continue on a far vaster scale that vital con- 
tact, that trying of all things by the great trial of affinity or repulsion, 
, of congruity- or incongruity. Thus we try ourselves; and by the 
self-same process, by the trial of affinity and congruity, the silent 
forces of the universe try us, rejecting or accepting, allowing us, our 
thoughts, our feelings to live and be fruitful, or condemning us and 
them to die in barrenness. 
Whither are we going? .In what shape shall the various members 


of our soul proceed on their journey ; which forming the van, which ` 


the rear and centre? Or’shall there be neither van, nor rear, nor 
wedge-like forward flight ? 
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If this question remains unasked or unanswered, our best qualities, 

our truest thoughis and purest impulses, may be hopelessly scat- 

* tered into distant regions, become defiled in bad company, or, at 

least, barren in isolation; the universal life rejecting or annihilating 
them. : " t. 

How often do wə not see this! Natures whose various parts have 
rambled asunder, or have zome to live, like strangers in an ian, 
casually, promiscucusly, each refusing to be his brothers keeper: 
instincts of kindlinass at various ends, unconnected, unable to coalesce 
and conquer; thoughts separated from their kind, incapable of 
application ; and, in consequence, strange superficial comradeships, 
shoulder-rubbings of true and false, good and evil, become indifferent 
to one another, incapable of looking each other in the face, careless, 
unblushing. Nay, worse. For lack of all word of command, of all 
higher control, hostile tendencies accommodating themselves to reign 
alternate, sharing the individual in distinct halves, till he becomes like 
unto that hero of Gautier’s witch story, who was a pious priest one half 
of the twenty-four hours and a wicked libertine the other: all power of 
selection, of reaction, gone in this passive endurance of conflicting ten- 
dencies, all identity gone, save that of a mere feeble outsider looking on 
at the alternations of intentions and lapses, of good and bad. And the 
soul of such a person—if, indeed, we can speak of one soul or one 
person where there exists no unity—becomes like a jangle of. notes 
belonging to different tonalities, alternating and mingling in hideous 
confusion for lack of a clear thread of melody, a consistent system of 
harmony, to select, reject, and keep all things in place. 

Melody, harmony: the tyro great halves of the most purely zsthetic 
of all arts, symbolise, as we might expect, the two great forces of life : 
consecutivenes and congruity, under their different names of intention, 
fitness, selection, adaptation. These are what make the human soul 
like a conquering army, a fleet freighted with riches, a band of priests 
‘celebrating a rite. And this is what art, by no paltry formula, but 
by the indelible teaching of habit, of requirement, and expectation, 
become part of our very fibra—this is what art can teach to those who 
will receive its highest lesson. : l l 


Those who can receive that lesson, that is to say, those in whom it 
can expand and ramify to the fulness and complexity which is its 
very essence—for it happens frequently enough that we learn only 
a portion of this truth, which by this means is distorted into error. 
We accept the esthetic instinct'as a great force of Nature; but, 
instead of acknowledging it as our master, as one of the great lords 
of life, of whom Emerson ‘spoke, we try to make it our servant. We 
‘attempt to get congruity in the details of our everyday existence, and 
refuse’ to seek for congruity between- ourselves and the life which is 
greater than ours, 
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A friend of mine, who had many better ways of spending her ` 


` money, was unable one day to resist the temptation of buying a 
beautiful old majolica inkstand, which, nob without a slight qualm of 
_ conscience, she put into a very delightful old room of her house. The 
room had an inkstand already, but it was of glass, and: modern. 
‘* This one is in harmony. with the rest of the room,” she said, and 
felt fully justified ‘in her extravagance. It is this form, or rather 
this degree, of sstheticism, of finer’ perception, which só often pre- 


vents our realising the higher wsthetic harmonies. In"obedience to , ` 


a perception. of what is congruous on a small’scale we often do oddly 
incongruous’ things: spend money we ought to invest, give time and 
thought to trifles while neglecting to come to conclusions about 
matters of importance; endure, or even cultivate, persons with 
whom we have less than no sympathy; nay, sometimes, from a keen 
sense of incongruity, tune down our thoughts and feelings to the 
flatness of our surroundings. The phenomenon of what may thus 
result ‘from a certain esthetic sensitiveness is discouraging, and I 
confess that.it used sometimes to discourage and humiliate me pro- 
foundly. Bat the philosophy which the prophetess of Mantineia 
taught Socrates settles the matter, and solves satisfactorily what in 
‘my mind I always think of as the question of the majolica inkstand. 
Diotima, you will remember, did not allow her disciple to remain 
engrossed in the contemplation of one kind of beauty, but particularly 
. insisted that he should use various fair forms as steps by which to 
ascend to the knowledge of ever higher beauties. - And this I should 
translate into. more practical language by saying that, in questions 


like that of the majolica inkstand, we require not a lesser sensitiveness: 


to congruity, but’'a greater; that we must look- not merely at the 
smaller,. but at the larger items of our life, asking ourselves, “ Is this 
harmonious ? or is it, seen in some wider connection, even like that 
clumsy glass inkstand in the oak panelled and ‘brocade hung room?” 
If we ask ourselves this, and endeavour to answer it faithfully—with 
: that truthfulness which is itself an item of congruity——we may find 
that, strange as it may seem, the glass inkstand, ugly as it is in 
itself, and out of-harmony with the furniture, is yetb more Rong mneuss 
and that we actually prefer it to the one of majolica. 
And it is in connection with this that I think that many persons 
who are really wsthetic, and many more who imagine themselves’ to 
. be so, should foster a wholesome suspicion of the theory which makes 
it a duty to accumulate certain kinds of possessions,.to exclusively 
‘seek certain kinds of impressions, on thie score of putting beauty and 
‘dignity into our lives. : 
Put beanty, dignity, harmony, serenity into our lives, It sounds 
very fine. ` But can we ?. I doubt it, . We may put beautiful objects, 
dignified manners, harmonious colours and shapes, but can we put 
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dignity, harmony, or beauty? Can we put them into an individual 
life; can anything be put into an individual life save furniture and 
garments, intellectual as well as material? For an’ individual life, 
taken separately, is a narrow, weak thing at the very best; and 
everything we can put into it, everything we lay hold of for the sake 
of putting in, must needs be small also, merely the chips or dust of 
great things; or if it have life, must be squeezed, cut down, made ‘so 
small before it can fit into that little receptacle of our egoism, that it 
will speedily be a dead, dry thing: thoughts once thought, feelings 
once felt, now neither thought nor felt, merely lying there inert, as a 
dead fact, in our sterile self. Do we not see this on all sides, 
examples of life into which all the dignified things have been 
crammed and all the beantiful ones, and which yet, despite the 
statues, pictures, poems, and symphonies within its narrow compass, is 
yet so far from dignified or beautiful ? 

But we need not trouble abont dignity and beauty coming to our 
life so long as we veritably end thoroughly live; that is to say, so long 
as we try not to put anything into our life, but to put our life into 
the life universal. The true, expanding, multiplying life of the spirit 
will bring us in contact, we need not fear, with beauty and dignity 
enough, for there is plenty such in creation, in things around us, and 
in other people’s souls; nay, if we but live to our utmost power the 
life of all things and all sae seeing, feeling, understanding for the 
mere joy thereof, even our individual life will be invested with dignity 
and beauty in our own eyes. 

But furniture will not do it, nor dress, nor’ exquisite household 
appointments; nor any of the things, books, pictures, houses, parks, 
of which we can call ourselves owners. I say call ourselves: for can 
we be sure we really possess them? And thus, if we think only of 
our life, and the decking taereof, it is only furniture, garments, and 
household appointments we can deal with; for beauty and dignity 
cannot be confined in so nerrow a compass. 


I have spoken so far of the conscious habit of harmony, and of its 
conscious effect upon our conduct. I have tried to show that the 
desire for congruity, which may seem so trivial a part of mere dilet- 
tante’s superfineness, may expand and develop into such love of 
harmony between ourselves and the ways of the universe as shall 
make us wince at other folks’ loss united to our gain, at our deteriora- 
tion united to our pleasura, even as we wince at a false note or a 
discordant arrangement of colours. 

But there is something more important than conscious choice, and 
something more tremendous than definite conduct, because conscious 
choice and conduct are but its separate and plainly visible results. I 
mean the unconscious way of feeling and organic way of living: that 
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which, in the language of old-fashioned medicine, we might call the 


complexion or habit of the soul. 
= This is undoubtedly affected by conscious kaia and reason, 
as it undoubtedly manifests itself in both. But it is, I believe, much 
‘more what we might call a permanent emotional condition, a particular 
way of feeling, of reacting towards the impressions given us by the 
universe. And I believe that the individual is sound, that he is 
- capable of being happy while increasing the happiness of others, or 
the reverse, according. as he reacts harmoniously or inharmoniously 
towards those universal impressions. And here comes in what seems. 
to me the highest benefit we can receive’ from art and from all the 
activities, however little manifested, in visible or audible works, which, 


as I have said before, are in’ art merely TES and made publicly l 


manifest. 

The habit of ban of style, is but the habit, engrained ‘in our. 
nature by the unnoticed experiences of centuries, of life in our 
.surroundings. and in ourselves; ‘the. habit of beauty. is the habit, 
. I believe we shall find, by scientific analysis of Nature’s ways and 


means, of the growing of trees, the flowing of water, the perfect play 


of perfect muscles, all registered unconsciously in the very structure 
of our soul. And for this reason every time we experience afresh 
the. particular emotion associated with: the quality beautiful, we arè 
adding to that rhythm of life within ourselves by recognising, the life 
‘of, all, things. There is not room within us for two conflicting 
_ waves of emotion, for two conflicting rhythms of life, one sane 
and one unsound. The two may possibly alternate, but in most cases 
the weaker will be, neutralised by the stronger ; and; at all events, 

they cannot co-exist. . We can account only in this manner for the 
indisputable fact that great emotion of a really, and purely zesthetic 
nature has a morally elevating quality, that as long as it endures. 
and-in finer organisations its effect is. never entirely. lost—the, soul is 
‘more clean and vigorous, more fit for high thoughts and high decisions, 
All understanding, in the wider and more philosophical sense, is but 
a kind of becoming: our soul experiences the modes of being which 
it apprehends. Hence the particular religious quality (all faiths and. 
rituals taking advantage thereof) of a high, and. complex æsthetiç 
emotion ; whenever we come in contact with real beanty, we become 


aware, in an unformulated but overwhelming manner, of some of the 


immense harmonies of which all beauty is the, product; of, which all ` 


separate beautiful things are, so to speak, the single patterns. happening 
to be in our line of vision, while all around other patterns connect. 


with ‘them, meshes and meshes of harmonies, spread out, outside: 


our narrow’ field of momentary vision, an endless web, like the con- 
stellations which, strung on their threads of mutual. dependence, cover 
and fill up ‘infinitude. 


t 
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In the moments of such emotional perception, our souls also, our- 
selves, become in a higher degree organic, alive, receiving and giving 
out the life of the universe; come to be woven into.the patterns of 
harmonies, made of the stuff of reality, homogeneous with themselves, ` 
consubstantial with the universe, like the living plant, the flowing 
stream, the flying cloud, th3 great picture or statue. 

And in this way is realised, momentarily, but with ever-increasing 
power of repetition, that which, after the teaching of Diotima, Socrates 
prayed for—‘‘ the harmony between the outer and the inner man.” 

But this, I know, many will say, is but a delusion. Rapture is 
pleasant, but it is not necessarily, as the men of the Middle Ages 
thought, a union with Goc. And is this the time to revive, or seek 
to revive it, when science is for ever pressing upon us the conclusion 
that soul is a function of matter—is this the time to revive discredited 
optimistic idealisms of an unscientific philosophy ? 

But if science become omniscient, it will surely recognise and 
explain the value of such recurring optimistic idealisms ; and if the 
soul be a function of matter, will not science recognise but the 
more, that the soul is an integral and vitally dependent Portion of 
the material universe ? 


Be this as it may, one thing seems certain, that the artistic 
activities are those which dring man into emotional communion with 
external Nature; and that such emotional communion is necessary for 
man’s thorough spiriéual health. Perception of cause and effect, 
generalisation of law, recuces the universe indeed to what man’s 
intellect can grasp; but in the process of such reduction to the laws 
of man’s thought, the universe is shorn of its very power to move 
man’s emotion and overwhelm hissoul. The abstract which we have 
made does not vivify us sufficiently. And the emotional communion 
of man with Nature is through those various faculties which we call 
esthetic. It is not to no purpose that poetry has for ever talked to 
us of skies and mountains and waters; we require, for our soul’s 
health, to think about them otherwise than with reference to our 
material comfort and discomfort; we require to feel that they and 
ourselves are brethren united by one great law of life. And what 
poetry suggests in explicit words, bidding us love and be united in 
love to external Nature; ari, in a more irresistible because more 
instinctive manner, forces upon our feelings, by extracting, according 
to its various kinds, the various vital qualities of the universe, and 
making them act directly upon our nerves: rhythms of all sorts, 
static and dynamic, in the spatial arts of painting and sculpture; in 
the half spatial, half temporal art of architecture; in music, which is 
most akin to life, because it is the art of movement and change. 

We can all remember moments when we haye seemed conscious, 
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even to overwhelming, of this fact. In my own mind it has become 
indissolubly connected with a certain morning at Venice, listening to 
the organ in St. Mark’s. 

Any old and beautiful church gives us all that is most moving 
and noblest—organism, beauty, absence of all things momentary and 
.worthless, exclusion of grossness, of brute utility and mean com- 
promise, equality of all men’ before God; moreover, time, eternity, 
the past, and the great dead. All noble churches give us this; how 
much more, therefore, this one, which is noblest and most venerable! 

It has, like no other building, been handed over by man to Nature; 
. Time moulding and tinting into life this structure already so absolutely 
organic, so fit to live. For its curves and vaultings, its cupolas 
mutually supported, the weight of each carried by all; the very 
colour of the marbles, brown, blond, living colours, and the irregular 

“symmetry, flowerlike, of their natural patterning, are all seemingly 
` organic and ready for vitality. Time has added that, with the polish 
and dimming alternately of the marbles, the billowing.of the pave- 
ment, the slanting of the columns, and last, but not .least, the 
tarnishing of the gold and the granulating of the mosaic into an 
uneven surface: the gold seeming to have become alive and in a way , 
vegetable, and to have faded and shrunk like autumn leaves 

The morning I speak of they were singing some fugued. composition, 
by I know not whom. How well that music suited St. Mark’s! The 
constant interchange of vault and vault, cupola and cupola, column ` 
‘and column, handing on their energies to one another ;, the springing 
up of new details gathered at once into the great general balance of 
lines and forces; all this. seemed to -find its natural voice in that 
fugue, to express, in that continuous revolution of theme chasing, 
enveloping theme, its own grave emotion of life everlasting: Being, 
becoming; Becoming, being. 

It is such an alternation as this, ceaseless, rhythmic, which constitutes 
the upward life of the soul: that life of which the wise woman of 
Mantineia told Socrates that it might be learned through faithful and 
strenuous search for ever widening kinds of beauty, the “life above 
all,” in the words of Diotima, “ which a man should live,” The life 
which vibrates for ever between being .better and conceiving of 
something better still; between satisfaction in. harmony and craving 
therefor. The life whose rhythm is that of happinéss actual and ` 
happiness ideal, alternating for ever, for ever pressing one another 
into being, as the parts-of a fugue, the dominant and the tonie. 
Being, becoming ; becoming, being 5 ; idealising, realising ; realising, 
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` 


S I entered the distinguished Persian’s room he came to meet me 
with that stately but genial courtesy which somehow makes a 
European feel a thing of yesterday, vis-&-vis the representatives of the 
immemorial civilisations of the Hast. He belonged to the inner circles 
at Teheran—had mixed much in Eastern affairs and been a prime 
mover in questions of international policy between Persia and Europe. 
He had also held high office in his own land, and been at one time an 
intimate adviser of the late Shah. , 

After the sweet black coffee, beloved of Persians, had been served 
by a native attendanż, and cigarettes, manufactured solely for the Shah, 
had been handed to me, my Persian friend said: “ You ask me about 
the late Shah. I can hardly trust myself to speak of him. He had 
good qualities. He was my friend, but his entowrage was latterly very 
unfortunate. We have sometimes heard of enlightened Popes of 
` Rome held back by their narrow but powerful cardinals; of liberal 
Emperors of Russia rendered powerless by their Grand Dukes. Well, 
the late Shah was too much swayed by men incapable of true patriot- 
ism and out of sympathy with all progress, His death was a foregone 
conclusion, It might not have been expected when and where it 
happened, but no one who understood what was going on in Persia 
was in the least surprised.” 

“ Can you tell me what the Babis had to do with it? and whether 
Dje-malen-din was really implicated ? ” 

“ Dje-malen-dn,” replied my friend, “ was not a Babi; he was in 
many ways opposed to Babism—he was not in Persia at the time— 
he had been for some years a guest of the Sultan at Constantinople 
nothing has been brought home to him. The Shah was not friendly 
to him, although he had once been kind to him—but not latterly. I 
know of nothing against Dje-malen-din.” 


s 
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“ When he was at my house a few years ago,” I interposed, “ he 
did not speak very amisbly of his late Majesty.” i 

“ Probably not. “Nor would you, had his Majesty thought fit to kill 
your friends and rélatives. But the ‘relations between Babism and 
constituted authority in Persia are. Little understood here. Nor is 
that wonderful, since you in Europe and your statesmen haye never 
taken the trouble to understand what Babism ‘really is and means ? ” 

There was a pause, and I saw from the silent working of the 
Persian’s features that he was debating in his own mind how much 
he would tell me, or rather, how he ‘should put what he had to say 
into an intelligible form. Presently..he resumed, half speaking to ° 
himself, and I gathered the following, and, as it seems to me, interést- 
ing information : 

“I saw a paragraph in your Morning Post the other day, which 
gave some information, pretty correct so far ‘as it went, about- 
Babism. os ; 

“ But the origin and essence of the Bab doctrine remained almost 
untouched, and indeed, to the European mind, both must seem 
obscure. To understand Babism we must attack one of the least. 


understood, problems of Islam—-I refer to Mahdism. 


“ Mahdism is the doctrine of the Mussulman Messiah. No ENR 
seems to me to have grasped it, in spite of its close analogy with 
your Christian doctrine of Messiah. There is no reliable book upon 
the subject. Mahdism: is only taught orally; it is a tradition, and 
why it is not imparted to outsiders is chiefly because before this can 
be done the initiated are obliged to submit. to formalities which, in 
the presence of the “profane,” are of an embarrassing nature and 
likely to expose them.to ridicule. History repeats itself. As the- 
doctrine of your Messiah was created chiefly by the sufferings of the 
` Jewish people, in constant bondage and persecution, and ever dreaming- 
of some national deliverer, so the dogma of our Mussulman Messiah 
was born of the sufferings of the people combined with the hope of a. 
brighter future. At this ‘time of day, owing to a curious concurrence 
of many circumstances, the Messianic, or Mahdist, belief is so deeply 
rooted in all Mussulman nations—especially the Schiytes (Persian). 
—that it has become their life and soul. -If these oppressed hordes 
‘in Persia, Turkey, Morocco have endured patiently so many bad 

, governments, it is because they are sure that a Mahdi, will soon arise 
to remedy all these evils. They are crying out, like the Jews, for a. 
saviour and á deliverer. ‘Tradition declares that Friday is the day 
on which he will reveal himself to the world, and accordingly every 
Friday, in all our mosques, prayers are offered up and invocations are 
made beseeching Allah to hasten the time of Messiah’s advent. All 
Mussulman sects—schools of philosophy attempts at reform, political 
or social—aim invariably at the realisation of this’ Messianic: 
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mystery. All the different Mahdis, past and present, those of the 
„Soudan as well as all the others, are but the expression, more or 
“Tess incomplete, of this central doctrine of a miraculous Messianic 
deliverer. 

“ And here comes in Babism. 

“ According to tradition, the true Mahdi will be preceded by sixty 
forerunners—John Baptists or Dliases—called Babs (Bab means the 
door, through which enters Messiah). 

“ As a rule, those holy personages—Ulemas, or descendants of the 
Prophet, who end by setting up themselves as the Messiah—begin by 
calling themselves only Babs, ‘or doors, and if they meet with success 
and are accepted, they then pose as the actual Mahdi. 

“ As to the Babism of recent times, this is its simple origin. 

“ About fifty years ago a young native of Schiraz named Mirza Ali 
Mohammed was the favourita pupil of a celebrated sheik who was 
looked upon as a sort of Bab or forerunner of the Mahdi. After he 
died his young pupil, Mirzah Ali Mahommed, announced himself as 
also a Bab. He was soon surrounded with disciples. His popularity 
alarmed the reigning Shah. He was arrested and kept in prison 
for some time; but as his followers increased in number, the Ulemag 
thought it prudent to condemn him to death by torture. The sub- 
sequent massacre of the Babs is a matter of recent history. 

“ The Babs that were left, inspired by a thirst for vengeance, now 
plotted the assassination of the Shah, and each attempt has been 
followed by more Bab massacres. Now you. have the key of the 
situation. 

“ The late Shah succumbed at last to one of these assassins, who 
had unsuccessfully attempted his destruction several times before, The 
Bab, young Mirza, was not a highly educated person, but very 
proud, and of irreproachable life. He was not otherwise remarkable, 
but possessed of a strange faculty of writing with extreme speed 
(you would call it mediumistic writing, an accomplishment con- 
sidered miraculous by our adepts), Still he wrote little about his 
doctrine or his person—but after his death his apostles made 
a Mahdi of him, and from that to a divine incarnation was a 

‘step easily accomplished, as we have seen illustrated in your own 
Christian religion. To Mahdism were soon joined mysticism and 
pantheism, which have always dominated the philosophic instincts of 
the Iranian peoples. If you want to understand present Persian 
politics, you must bear in mind that Irania (Persia) has always been, 
and is now, full of sects like Babism which are called Souf hakem, 
Scheikht babis, &e. f 

‘ The root of all these seczs is a passionate desire for change, reform, 
innovation, an abiding disgust with the order or disorder of things 
as they are. It is constant protest against the narrow orthodoxy of 
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Islam combined with a revolt of the human conscience against the 
excesses of a barbarous despotism, an irresistible but uncertain and, 
unorganised aspiration for a national deliverance., 

“This need of deliverance is constantly, and of late years enormously, 
stimulated by the striking spectacle of Huropean progress during the. 
last century. A vast underground agitation is going on throughout 
our Mussulman population, of which Europeans can gather but the 
faintest and vaguest idea; but one thing is undeniable, that this 
movement is daily and hourly gathering momentum throughout the 
Mussulman world. What has shattered movements like this, and 
rendered abortive in the past all such’ aspirations, is the absence of - 
a scientific programme, Ignorance of European methods, absence of 
organisation and constructive purpose, have hitherto drowned these 
movements; beneath the sterilisirig waters of Asiatic abstractions. 

“ But a new era has dawned. The rapidity of communication, the 
facility of travel, the circulation of thought, have at last suggested to 
Persian thinkers a system founded on sound principles of modern 
civilisation ; but their programme had to be carefully drawn up under 
Mussulman. formulas. We must.admit no Western nomenclature, no 
‘Christian’ civilisation—everything must be Mussulman ! 

“This conception and method at once took. All the Persian ‘sects 
immediately rushed to the new fountain opened to them. They had, 
indeed, been united in a common need, but divided by empty abstrac- 
` tions ond an unscientific method. The new conception offered them’ 
something like a universal formula; it recognised their traditions on 
one side, and on the other offered them, under a most attractive and 
practical form, a guarantee for the realisation of their sid longings 
and aspirations, 

“This new conception of a universal religion and oaii incor- 
porating the results of modern progress, but culled severely and built 
up from the scattered precepts of Islamic tradition, is just now shaking 
the old Persian: régime to its foundations, and, as Persia has been 
throughout classical time the home and starting-point of all Mussul- 
man innovations, I think it probable that this regenerating movement 
will spread throughout all Mohammedan. lands.” 

As the Persian paused I could not help thinking how completely ` 
such a view of things, as he had put before me; ran counter to our 
ideas of the stolid immobility of the Mussulman world, and how 
important it was in our European dealings—(perhaps very shortly) 
with Morocco, Turkey, and Persia—that we should estimate the new 
seething aspirations for freedom, and a reasonable and progressive 
civilisation, which are at this moment agitating the masses, whilst 
leaving their native Governors, with whom we chiefly negotiate, un- 
` touched. Almost in answer to my thoughts, the Persian statesman 
again broke the silence. 


e 
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“ Indeed, I should like—did time and opportunity allow—to point 
out to your statesmen the advantages they might derive from this new 
‘movement, which, in my opinion, is bound to havea decisive influence 
on the destinies, if not of all Asia, certainly of Central Asia. 

“ But how get the ear of your Ministers, distinguished statesmen, no 
doubt, but generally smitten with a fatal incapacity or disinclination 
to look ahead in their foreign politics, and so always getting overtaken 
by events. You alluded to the Molloh, Dje-malen-din. I will not 
say much about him now; ha is a strong man and a friend of mine, 
as you know. He has been for four years the venerated guest and 
adviser of the Sultan. He is now being attacked for reasons different 
from any that can be publicly acknowledged. Either he will be mur- 
dered—-perhaps is already murdered— or he will reappear shortly in 
Europe. At present I cannot give you any more definite information.” 

I think, on the whole, the Persian was distinctly hopeful about his 
country and the new Shah, though he intimated that he expected that 
disturbance would shortly occur and blood be shed not a hundred miles 


from Teheran. 
H. R. Hawes. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM AND 
MATERIALISM.. . 


THE CHRISTIAN MODUS VIVENDI, 


3 


N one of the essays composing his volume, “Right and Wrong,’ 
. Mr. Lilly observes: “No sort of compromise, no kind of modus 
vivendi, seems to me to be possible between the two schools of trans- 
cendentalism and materialism.” This is'a very sweeping assertion, 
and it could only be made good if one, at any rate, of these two 
schools’ were wholly in. the wrong, whereas every impartial student 
would be willing to allow that'each emphasises a truth of the utmost 
, importance. To find a modus vivendi between them, therefore, we 
` , have but to discover a system which shall include the truth and exclude 
the error of each. It is proposed to show that a Christian philosophy, 
and that alone, supplies the possibility of such a system.. In making 
this claim, no pretension is set up to solve all the problems presented 
to the mind of man by the actual conditions of his existence, for 
. though .a philosophy combining the two systems of thought which 
in these days chiefly represent the “eternal opposition” between 
_ mind and matter, would ‘carry us far more. deeply into the “ prin- ` 
ciples of human knowledge” than we have yet. been able to pene- 
trate, yet the whole truth must, still, lie beyond our reach. It has 
been well said that “the function of œ in any finite knowledge is a 
subject to be pondered, and also the question whether any progress of 
philosophical speculation can ever eliminate æ from a knowledge which 
is finite.”* The answer to this question would certainly appear to 
be in thé negative. At the same time it is a matter of undoubted 
importance that we should put æ where it ought to be, and not allow 
it to-usurp the place of a known or knowable quantity, and in this 
` the progress of philosophy, which is.somewhat different from philo- . 


* Fraser, “ Selections from Berkeley,” p. 45, note. « 
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sophic speculation, should undoubtedly prove of service. The first 
desideratum is an adequate recognition of facts, and in this transcen- 
dentalism and materialism equally fail. Transcendentalism fails 
because, while emphasising to the utmost “the doctrine that the 
ultimate explanation of the world is to be found in a rational principle 
kindred to the soul of man,” it ignores, or regards as a superfluity, 
the fact, that throughout the universe as man knows it, that rational 
principle takes upon itself an expression kindred to the body of man. 
Materialism fails because it magnifies the expression at the expense 
of what is expressed, and declares, in fact, that beyond the expression, 
beyond that which is kindred to the body of man, theré is for him 
nothing. It will be necessary somewhat to enlarge upon the epitome 
thus given of the respective tenets of the transcendentalist and mate- 
rialist schools. 

To begin with materialism. Considered as a system of philosophy, 
it is supposed to involve a belief in the objective existence of matter, 
and Professor Huxley, in his little treatise on Hume,* animadverts 
very severely upon the application of the term materialist to thinkers, 
who, like himself, avow that “the more completely the materialistic 
position is admitted, the easier it is to show that the idealistic 
position is unassailable, provided the idealist confines himself within 
the limits of positive knowledge.” We all know what results from 
applying an “ idealistic ” interpretation to the “ materialistic position.” 
It is the philosophy of sense-impressions, of which Professor Karl 
Pearson has given us so instructive an example in his “ Grammar of 
Science.” Now, if we are not allowed to go beyond our senses in 
laying the foundations of our system of philosophy, that fact appears 
to the present writer to stamp the system as materialistic. It is not 
the objective existence of matter which is essential to the “ materi- 
alistic position,” but the double assumption that, as Kant in one place 
says, though elsewhere he contradicts himself, “all our knowledge 
begins with sense,’t and that the world with which we become 
acquainted by means of our senses is the-only world which exists for 
us. In this pre-eminencs accorded to the sensory lie alike the 
strength and the weakness of materialism; the strength, because 
nature, regarded from this point of view, lends itself so easily to 


* P. 82 (“ English Men of Letters ” Series). 

+ “ All our knowledge begins with sense, proceeds thence to understanding, and ends 
with reason.” —“ Criticism of Pure Reason,” Meiklejohn’s translation, p. 212. This is 
not compatible with what Kant tells us at the commencement of his great treatise, that 
“all knowledge begins with'exper ience.” No human experience is ever purely sensuous, 
i.e. consisting of bare sense-impressions. The “ “ understanding ” plays its part from 
the very beginning, otherwise we should never even arrive at feeling, for “ there is one 
point in which all ‘feelings’ agree, however different they may be in other respects ; 
they all imply a condition or the feeling subject, an affection or activity of the self.”— 
nea on Human and Animal Psychology.” Wundt. 2nd edit., p. 211. English 
translation. 
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expression in scientific formule of ever-increasing comprehensiveness, 
thus gratifying the craving for simplification which is innate in the 
human mind ; the weakness, because in order to attain that simplifi- 


- cation half the conditions of the problem have to be left unstated. 


7 


Man himself appears as an unaccountable excrescence on an order 
where no place for intelligence and will is found, and where all the 


‘objects -of his deepest’ energies appear as “ illusions of his fancy: 


attached to accidental clouds of dust which the eternal cosmic weather 
may dissipate as carelessly as it has formed them.”* Well, indeed, 
has it been said that “a philosophy which is so ihcommensurate with 
our most-intimate powers as to deny them all relevancy in universal 
affairs, as to annihilate their motives at one fell blow, will be-even 
more unpopular than pessimism. Better face the enemy than the 


eternal void!”t and the eternal void is what materialism presents to” 
all the highest aspirations and deepest longings of our nature. 


Transcendentalism cannot be accused of doing this. It falls into 
exactly the opposite error to materialism. Instead of making too 
much of the sensory, it makes too little, The truth to which, despite 
all its shortcomings, materialism bears witness——the worth and dignity 
of the physical side of nature and of man—is by transcendentalism 
either ignored or accorded a grudging and wholly insufficient recogni- 
tion.’ It is impossible, for instance, to read the works of the late 
Professor T. H. Green (however much they may command our respect 
and admiration, and, to a certain extent, agreement) without feeling 
that the unfortunate “ animal organism” which, for the time being, 
“is made the vehicle of a partial reproduction of the eternal con- 
sciousness ” is terribly in the way. If it could be got rid of, the 
argument would be bolder, clearer, more convincibg, more coherent. 


«But it cannot be got rid of, and so it is admitted on sufferance, and 


very severely admonished to keep its place. It is regarded as a mere 
instrument, as quite independent of the eternal consciousness to whose 
“ reproduction of itself under limitations ” it is temporarily - organic, “i 
and whose choice of such a mode of partial manifestation is an incom- 
prehensible mystery. ‘It should in justice be pointed out, however, 
that the, in some respects, radically different standpoint of another 
great representative of the English transcendentalist school—the present 


Master of Balliol, Professor Caird—enables him to take a different. 


and far more adequate estimate of the connection between the ‘self. 
conscious principle and nature. Thus, in his ‘‘ Critical Philosophy of 
Kant,” p. 488, he Says | f 

“ If consciousness in general, to use the agoan of Kant, is the pre- 


supposition of everything, yet the ‘first is also the last, and the self-conscious 
being, as Psychology regards hiin, is the highest rational being, the being in. 


* James, ‘ Principles of Psychology,” vol. ii. p. 667. ¢ Ibid. p. 813. 
$ See “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 82. 


f 
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‘whom nature transcends itself, and we cannot isolate man from nature. The 
inorganic and organic world is the pre-supposition of the life of spiritual 
. beings, and that life cannot be made completely intelligible except in relation 
to the necessary condition of its development.” , 


Compare this passage with the following from Green: 


“When we speak of a development of higher from lower forms of intelli- 
gence... .. we mean the development of an intelligence which in the 
Jowest form from which the higher can properly be said to be developed is 
` already a consciousness of chan, ge, and therefore cannot be developed out of 
any succession of changes i in the sensibility, contingent upon the re-actions of 
the ‘psychoplasm’ or nervous system, however that system may have been 
modified by accumulated effects of its re-actions in the past.” * 


This is, of course, true, but it is a one-sided truth. The higher 
intelligence is not, indeed, developed “out of” any succession of 
changes in the sensibility, but it is developed by means of such 
changes, and Green nowhere makes this clear, apparently does not 
recognise it. He is strong in insisting that the “analysis of know- 
ledge” cannot be affected by the fact “that countless generations 
should have passed during which a transmitted organism was pro- 
gressively modified by reaction on its surroundings, by struggle for 
existence or otherwise, till its functions became such that an eternal 
consciousness could realise or reproduce ‘itself through them,” but he 
fails to grasp the truth so plainly stdted in the quotation from Caird 
given above, that the “inorganic and organic world is the pre-supposition 
[because the means of expression and intercommunication] of the 
life of spiritual beings.” With Green it is a mere annex, and 
were he the sole representative of transcendentalism the criticism 
passed on it by Mr. Balfour in his ‘‘ Foundations of Belief” t would 
be justified; there is no room in it for the contingent; there is no 
room in it for the given; experience itself would seem to be a 
superfluity. 

Now it it not too much to say that if a philosophy solely based on 
the sensory can never be universally accepted, because it leaves man 
without any response to his deepest energies, a philosophy which is 
contemptuous of the sensory, and so of the field of activity in which 
those deepest energies must find expression, can never be universally 
accepted either. Our senses have too strong a hold upon us, our 

“animal organism” is felt to be too intimately a part of our very self, 
for any theory of man or of the universe which treats senses and 
animal organisms as superfluous to be generally regarded as either 
true or adequate. And how should it bə otherwise when not only is 
every “state of consciousness ” attended by bodily feelings, but when 
it is actually by means of the body that we are first enabled to 
attain to that recognition of a self which, though inclading the body, 


* “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 84. + Part II. ch. ii. p. 143. 
VOL. LXX. F , ; . 
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is yet not the body 2 Transcendentalism, if it is to be more than anm 
interesting reflection of some of the deepest speculations of the age, - 
must find room for these facts, and must give them their due place * 
and importance among the foundation-stones of its edifice. i 
Now it is hardly necessary to point out that a practical reconcilia- 
tion between the apparently opposing truths - ‘respectively emphasised 
in. transcendentalism and materialism, has been attained i in Christianity, 
by treating both “soul” and “ body” ag essential to the whole and 
perfect man, allowing neither to be magnified at the expense of, the ' 


l other. , We have but to recall snch expressions as ‘& the redemption, 


of the body,” + “the Saviour of the body,” f “ that Christ be magnified 
in my body,” § “ Know ye not that your bodies are members of 
Christ,” | and with regard to physical needs: “ Your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things,” { to. perceive how fully the place 


-of the body is recognised in what is nevertheless represented as pre- 


eminently a spiritual order, That a man should sin against his own 
body is regarded by St. Paul as one of the most heinous of offences, 
and that because of the sanctity of the body itself.** The surrendér 
of the bodily powers to the service of God is inculcated as of no less’ 
importance, than the surrender of the spiritual powers: “ Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice.” tf “ Glorify God therefore in your 


‘body. z tt Moreover emancipation from the body does not form, accord- 
.ing to New Testament teaching, part of the. blessedness of the life 


e 


beyond the grave. On the contrary we are said to be now “ groaning: 
within ourselves waiting for the adoption,” which is not deliverance 
from, but the redemption of our body.” §§ And again: “ We that 
aro in this bodily frame do groan being burdened, not for that we 
would be unclothed but clothed upon, that what is mortal may ‘be 
swallowed up of life.” |] ' l i 

` Such, briefly indicated, js the honour paid by Christianity to tbe- 
“ body ” and through the body to all with which the body is ‘akin. 
Yet, as we well know and as -history abundantly ‘testifies, there have | 
been corruptions and travesties of Christianity in which this, one of 


* “As soon as definite Serceptioi begins, the body as an*extended thing is dis- 
tinguished from other bodies, ‘and such organic sensations as are localised at all are | 


` localised within it. At the same time the actions of other bodies upon it are accom: ' 


panied by pleasures and pains, while their action upon each other is not. , The body, 
also, isthe only thing directly set in motion by the re-actions of these feelings, the 
purpose of such movement being to bring near to'it the things for which there is 
appetite, and to remove from it those towards which there is aversion. It is thus not , 
merely the type of occupied space and the centre from which all positions are 
reckoned, but it affords us an unfailing and ever-present intuition of the actually felt 
and living self, to which all other things are external, more or less distant, and at times 
absent altogether. The body first of all then gives to self a-certain individuality, aon 
manence and inwardness,”——Hncyclopedia cys Edit. IX, Vol. „XX; Art. 

“ Psychology,” by James Ward, s 


» JRom. viii. :28. + Eph- v. 23. . § Phil. i. 20.’ oT 
|1 Cor, vi. 15. q Luke xii. 30. . . , ** 1 Cor. vi. 18-20. . : 
oH Rom. xii. 1. Ft 1 Cor. vi, 20. "88 Rom. viii, 23. 


I] 2 Cor. v. 4. See also preceding verses. The retoronoes eee ety are to the 
Revised Version.. .. .. fi Da Vege 4 ; , 
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its most important and remarkable characteristics, has been lost sight 
of, and the body with all that pertains to it, has been ‘treated as low, 

* vile, debasing, “a brother ass” on whom any amount of indignity 
and reproach might deservedly be heaped. Nay, Christians of the 
present day are by no means altogether free from the mistaken view 
that the needs and requirements of our ‘“ material” nature’ are in 
themselves lowering and even defiling. The undue exaltation of 
celibacy’ by certain sections of the Church; the notion which not a 
few persons entertain that neglect of health, of habits of cleanliness, 
of a due regard to personal appearance are to some extent necessary 
consequences of “ spiritual-mindedness,” a sign of “sitting loosely ” 
to the things of sense; still more the “ unreal sentiment which pities 
us here as ‘ pent in the body,’ as ‘ gaining eternal life’ only by our 

' own dying,” are all so mary examples of the one-sidedness with 
which, in utter contradiction to their professed faith, numbers of 
Christians regard the connection between the “ spiritual” and the 
“ material.” The fact remains, however, that they are in contradic- 
tion to it—that the practical solution of the “ transcendentalist” and 
the “ materialist” problem by Christianity is to treat both spirit and 
body as equally real, equally essential, and each in its rightful place 
equally important, the spirit being the life-giving principle, and the 
body the form in which it finds expression. 

This, we say, is the “ practical solution” offered, by Christianity. 
But it must be observed that very-often a practical solution is not 
really a solution at all, but merely an ignoring of the problem, a 
cutting, not an untying of the Gordian knot. It is not always thus, 
however. There are practical solutions which are indeed solutions, 
and which consequently imp!y theoretical solutions. In such cases 
the “theoretical solution ” is the universal or absolute solution, and 
the “ practical solution ” is the application of the theoretical in some 
particular instance. Mathematics affords abundant illustrations in 
point. The solution of general problems in pure mathematics—z.c., the 
working out of mathematical theory,—renders possible the solution of 
particular problems in applied mathematics, t.e., the practical use of 
mathematical methods. Yet this is not always apparent to those who 
make the practical application. Many persons use logarithmic tables 
who could give but a poor account of the theory of logarithms. 
Nevertheless if that theory had. not been worked out, the particular 
application of it, which is so useful to them, would have been non- 
existent. Wide apart as the subject now under consideration lies 
from mathematics, they have this in common, that a practical solution 
of the problems of either is a real solution, and consequently is only 
possible because there exists a theoretical solution. From the Christian ` 
standpoint, we may regard the Christian revelation as the divine 
solution to human intelligence of the problem of: the. relationship 


“between spirit and matter. The existence of the solution—its having ` 


either perceived or inferred from observation. 
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been worked out—renders possible its practical application to the 
difficulties and perplexities of human life ; but this does not necessarily * 
involve theoretic comprehension of it, Just as we may.have an 
excellent working engineer or mechanician who is'ignorant of the 
theory of those mathematical methods which he employs to such good 
practical purpose, so we may have, and very frequently do have a 
faithful and consistent Christian who each day of his life is making 
practical application of the divine solution to its chief problem, while 
yet he would be utterly unable to give the theoretic demonstration of 


that solution. “ This fact, however, only enhances its value; and even- 
- as the growing need of more powerful mathematical methods to deal 


with physical problems spurs forward the “ pure” mathematician in 


` his abstract investigations, so the demands and requirements of * 


Christian practice should encourage - the Christian philosopher „to 
prosecute his researches into that mine of theoretic truth which has as 
yet been so inadequately explored. 

Before proceeding to examine the solution given us of the “ eternal” 
problem it will be as well, perhaps, briefly to re-state the problem 
itself—not in philosophical language, but as it must present itself to 
the intelligence of every thinking man—and especially to point out 
what practical difficulties arise from it; for where the appearance’ 
“of æ in finite knowledge” involves’ these, there we may be sure it 
ought not to be, and thence we have a right to ty and eliminate it. 


. The problem then is this: 


In the universe, as we know it, we find two sets -of phenomena 
which we denominate, respectively, the physical and the psychical. 


-To ordinary observation, and in ordinary parlance, the physical 


cover by far the widest range, including the whole of the inorganic 


`- division of nature, and claiming the larger share even when-we enter 


the organic. - ‘Of the whole number of physical processes which 
constitute: the course of the material universe, vital phenomena 
form but a-narrow and circumscribed part; and of vital phenomena 
themselves, there are again but few in which mental processes can be 
”* Moreover wherever 
psychical phenomena,“ are perceived or inferred” it is always with 
certain physical correlatives. We have no experience of the one apart 
from the other, and therefore, from one point of view, it seems a 
reasonable hypothesis that “ what we call the operations of the mind 


` are functions of the brain [i.e., are physical], and the ‘materials of 


consciousness products of cerebral activity.” + From another point of 


„view, however, this apparently simple explanation presents formidable 


: difficulties.. With the advent of psychical phenomena “ the old order: 


* * «Lectures on Human and Animal ee ” Wandt. 2nd. edit. p. 443. 
+t Huxley, “Essay on Hume,” p. 8 , 
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changeth, yielding place to the new,” or rather, the new order arises 
. within the old, and so dominant does it become, so masterful are these 
“ products of cerebral activity,” that in their highest manifestation 
they pit themselves with very tolerable success against the rest of the 
cosmos and subdue it to their own ends. “The sum of phenomena, 
which we call an individual mind or soul,” rises, because it is associated 
with consciousness, superior to the whole vast sum of phenomena 
which make up the pliysical universe. It thinks, ii loves, it aspires, 
it strives, and even in defeat still retains its’ superiority inasmuch as 
it knows it is defeated.* Is there matter for surprise that a “sum of 
phenomena,” resulting in such activities as these, should refuse to be 
classed under so inadequate a category, should asserit itself to be more 
than phenomenal, and instead of being content to figure as a 
“ function ” of physical processes, should turn the tables by regarding 
those very processes as functions of its own, the result of its own 
activity by which they are altogether determined ? 

This epitome of the problem once more makes it clear that the x 
which we have to éliminate, and whose presence gives rise to such 
mutually exclusive theories, lies in the relation of the psychical to 
the physical, or, as we are more accustomed to hear it stated, of the 
spiritual to the material. What is the connection between these? 
Are they even connected at all, or are they merely arbitrarily asso- 
ciated? Or are they one, and do they only appear to be two? 
Transcendentalism and materialism each in its own way accepts the 
latter alternative, with what unsatisfactory results we have seen. The 
practical impossibility of ignoring either “spirit” or “ matter ” is a 
death-blow to any theory which involves such a necessity. If both are 
recognised, however, the question of their relationship at once asserts 
itself as of paramount importance—practical as well as theoretical. 
If the “ material” is a mere superfluous appendage to the spiritual; 
if the “body” of man is nothing but a drag upon those higher 
spiritual faculties which it clouds and deadens, then his wisdom and 
duty are to endeavour as far as possible to free them from their 
“ physical trammels,” and to concern himself as little as may be with 
the demands and necessities of the body. If, on the contrary, the 
material may be regarded as in any sense the expression of the 
spiritual, if the “ body ” is not a mere prison-house and dungeon for 
the “soul,” but the “form” under which the latter appears, then 
that body has a right to all the care and respect, all the discipline 

: and training, all the honour and reverence which shall enable it to 
become a truer, purer, more powerful rendering of the spiritual mean- 
* «L'homme west qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la nature, mais c'est un roseau 
pensant. Il ne faut pas que l'univers s'arme pour l'écraser. Une vapeur, une goutte 
d’eau suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand même l’univers lécraserait, Phomme est encore 


plus grand que ce qui le tue parcequ’il sat qu’il meurt, et ’avantage que univers a 
sur lui lunivers n'en sait rien.” —Pascal, “ Pensées,” chap. ii., 10. 
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ing, This, as we have seen, is the practical teaching of Christianity. 
We have now to turn to its theoretical justification., In doing so it. 
will be necessary to take for granted the main facts of the Christian 
revelation, because these alone give us the extension of experience 
necessary as a basis to our argument. Those who are believers in 
Christianity are, therefore, asked to bring their faith to bear upon 
the considerations about to be placed before them. ‘Those who are not 
believers are asked to regard it as a working hypothesis, and to test 
its value by its.applicability to the problem under consideration. 

The central fact of the Christian revelation is the Incarnation, and 
the truth to which that fact testifies before all others is the Fatherhood 
of God to man, based, not on an arbitrary connection between the 
Creator and the creature, but on the divine nature itself, into which 
Fatherhood and Sonship essentially enter, Because God as God is 
Father, and God as God is Son, therefore the ideal of creation is 
sonship, and man is, and is treated as, a son of God. Consequently, 
the Son of God, “thé same who was in the beginning with God” 
fitly took upon Him the form of manhood in and through which to 
reveal God. 


“So akin are God and Man to one another that God can really exist under 
conditions of manhood without ceasing to be, or to reveal God: and man can 
be taken to be the organ of Godhead without one whit ceasing to be human. 
Here in Christ Jesus, it is man’s will, man’s love, man’s mind which are the 
instruments of Godhead, and the fulness of the Godhead which is revealing 
itself only seems to make these qualities more intensely human.” * 


“These qualities ” express themselves, as we know, by physical means. . 
‘« Man’s will, man’s love, man’s mind ” are manifested in, not out of, 
the body, and this is part of our meaning in calling them human. As 
“instruments of the Godhead” they were not exempt from this 
necessity, nor could they have been if they were to remain human, so 
that the fact that “God can show Himself as man” because He is 
thus expressing Himself in His own image, compels the recognition 
that the body as well as the spirit of man is “akin” to the Divine. 
But that body is akin also to whatever is physical, to the whole 
material universe therefore, and thus the fact to which the Incarnation 
bears such invincible witness, that man who is not pure mind is yet 
the image of God, enables us to understand why the “ rational 
principle kindred to the soul of man” takes upon itself throughout 
the universe, as man knows it, an expression kindred to the body of 
man. That,expression is in the fullest sense of the words part of the 
divine order, essential, if we may so say, to the manifestation of the 
supreme and eternal Spirit to those spirits whom He has brought into 
existence. Were it not so, had man’s spiritual faculties alone received 


.* “Bampton Lectures,’ by the Rev. Canon C. Gore, p, 117. 
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the divine impress, did they alone originate in and tend towards God, 
. what has been called a “subjective religion,” a religion based solely upon 
inward conviction and disregarding outward experience, would have 
sufficed to his needs. It does not so suffice because the inward and 
the outward are inseparable, and in order to respond to the require- 
ments of the whole man, the Incarnation witnessing to the sacredness 
of the soul and body, of inward and outward alike, is vouchsafed as the 
truest and most adequate revelation of the Father of our spirits, 
Light is thus thrown upon the real meaning of “ the inorganic and 
organic world being the pre-supposition of the life of spiritual beings.” 
They age so because the life of spiritual beings, as exemplified to us 
in what is made known of the Supreme Life itself, does not consist in 
movements of pure thought, but in an activity which needs and which 
finds expression. Therefore the possibility of such expression must 
necessarily be a sine quå non of spiritual existence. Beings who par- 
take in such an existence require a medium of communication. So far 
as we know the physical universe is that medium, nor can we restrict 
its so being to the conditions of earthly life.’ The Incarnation, and the 
intimate connection between the spiritual and the physical, which the 
Incarnation implies, preclude such a view of the matter, They lead us 
to understand thai the ‘‘ redemption of the body,” the “one divine event 
to which the whols creation moves,” “ groaning and travailing in pain 
together until now,” is the empowering of all nature adequately to render 
the spiritual meaning which, under actual conditions, it is only able to 
convey by scattered hints and in broken fragments ; while to man the 
“ roof ‘and crown” of nature, the redemption of the body is described 
as “ the fashioning anew of the body of our-humiliation that it may be 
conformed to the body of His [Christ's] glory.’* That deeper, fuller, 
more perfect communion of the human with the divine which is the 
goal of all religious aspiration is thus not represented as independent of 
physical agency. On the contrary, we are led to regard the “ natural ” 
body in and through which, despite its weakness, its infirmity, its 
corruptibility, that mightiest of all aspirations finds utterance, “as the 
blessed and necessary antecedent” of the “spiritual” body whose 
existence is treated by St. Paul as the immediate consequence of ‘the 
existence of its predecessor.{ No other construction but this can be 
placed upon the facts of the Christian revelation. The risen body of 
our Lord was different from the “ body of His humiliation,” but it was 
still a body. The “body that shall be,” the body whose purer, higher 
activities will respond to each impulse of the purer, higher spiritual 
life which has called them forth, is not the “ body in which we groan 


* Phil. iii. 2. Š 
W “I£ there is a natural body, there is a spiritual body."-~1 Cor. xv. 44. Revised 
ersion, : 
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being burdened,” but it is none the less a body. Disembodied spirits 
are not recognised in the New Testament. Angels, the “ spirits of , 
just men made perfect,” the Lord Himself after His ascension 
appear embodied, -using human language and human gesture, so that 
we seem to have here an answer to the objection sometimes made to 
the “immortality of the soul,” that we have no right to infer the | 
‘continued existence of “a series of mental phenomena” after the 
“ series of physical phenomena ” with which it was associated have 
come to an end. Neither the one nor, the other comes to an end, 
The decay of the “natural” body, and its resolution into its constituent 
elements, is no proof at all that there is even an interruption,in the 
series of physical phenomena attendant upon a special series of 
‘psychical phenomena. If both are associated, as the Christian reve- 
lation teaches us, with an indissoluble life, there is rio interruption. 
“What we call death is proof only of a great change, and the immor- 
tality which Christians are led to look forward to is not the immortality 
of the soul, but the immortality of the whole man, soul and body alike. 
Thus, as Romanes points out in his “Thoughts about Religion,” the . 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, though not, designed 
to meet the materialistic objection to individual personal immortality, 
.in fact does so. Experience, so far as it has gone, negatives the 
possibility of a human mind existing without a human body. The 
Christian revelation in no way contradicts this experience, but, on the 
contrary, accepts it with all its consequences, by showing us. that. 
over no part of man, either soul or body, has death the power of 
destruction. The fact that the “ spiritual ” body, the successor to the 
“ natural body,” is not identical with it, in no way invalidates what. 
has been said.. Our “ natural” bodies. are continually renewed, and 
in the course of three-score years and ten a man changes his body 
several times over. ‘The process is gradual, and he is quite unaware 
of. it; but the fact that it takes place should show him that the same 
“ material” particles are not needed to ensure the uninterrupted 
continuance of a series of physical phenomena, and its unbroken 
adjustment to the series of psychical phenomena, with- which it is 
linked, and which in union with it render consciousness possible. 
_The theoretic, the universal solution of the problem of the relation- 
ship between spirit ‘and matter, as given to us in the Christian 
‚revelation is therefore that both enter into the essential nature of the 
universe, If God, who “‘is spirit,” revealed Himself not only 
through a human mind, but through a human body, then both have. 
received the divine impress. In whatever way we define, or do not 
define, matter, whether or not we “regard it as having objective 
existence, that which we mean by it is a consecrated .means of divine 
communication, and it is but conjecture, to which no fact in our 
experience—even extending that experience into the region of the, 
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Christian revelation—lends support, that in communication between 
spirit and spirit it can ever be dispensed with.* 

* The notion which lies at the bottom of this conjecture is that the 
order of nature is not a necessary order, i.e., that it might have been 
quite different from what it is, and yet have been equally divine,— 
and this notion is itself founded on another, viz., that the divine 
freedom and omnipotence imply the possibility of doing anything 
anyhow. But this is not freedom, it is chaotic licence, and totally at 
variance with the inspired conception that certain modes of action 
become (are in harmony with) the divine nature while others do not. 
Probably no one, certainly no Christian, would arrive after .due reflec- 
tion at the conclusion that any kind of activity might equally be 
the outcome of the divine nature. There musi always be one 
kind which would be more fully expressive, and more perfectly 
satisfying than any other. For that very reason this one, and 
this one only, is truly divine, and consequently possible, God cannot 
act in contradiction to His own nature, nor otherwise than in perfect 
accord with it, so that in bringing into existence a universe of 
spiritual life expressing itself through “ matter,” 


“ He willed as Ha was. The idea of the election of one from among 
many possible worlds, is a philosophical myth; the only possible world was 
the one realised. The divine Will is not contingent or arbitrary because it 
is free; the free action is spontaneous, an action into which the whole 
nature as a whole, asit were, involuntarily and harmoniously blossoms. God 
might or might not have acted; but if He did act, the way He took was the 
only way possible to Him.” f 2 


The conclusion to be drawn from this consideration is obviously 
that, like the Will of its divine Author to which itis due, the connexion 
between the spiritual and the physical, which we everywhere find, is not 
“arbitrary or contingent,” but the spontaneous outcome of the divine 
nature being what it is. This medium of communication between 
spirit and spirit, and between Himself and all spirits, is what it 
“became” God to establish, and therefore it is-as indestructible as 
the spiritual life itself. The development, the progress, the unceasing 
aspiration of the latter re-act as is inevitable upon the physical 
expression. We can set no limit to what the physical may become 
because we can set no limit to what the spiritual may become, In 
both are divine possibilities. 

* It may be objected that the facts of telepathy disprove this assertion. The writer 
ventures to think that on the contrary they give it weight. Besides the ordinary 
“gross ” matter with which we are familiarly acquainted, there is the ether of whose 
existence modern physicists are no less certain, and which for the purpose of such con- 
siderations as those set forth in the present Essay, must be included in the general 
term “ matter.” Those physical phenomena which were formerly referred to action at 
a distance, are now regarded as taking place through ethereal agency. It seems an un- 
necessarily retrograde movement to postulate action at a distance to account for part 
of a series of psychical phenomena, the other part of which has demonstrably a 


physical side. 
t “The Place of Christ in Modern Theology." —Fairbairn, p. 445. 
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The purpose of this essay has now been so far fulfilled as to show 
that if the Christian revelation be true, a modus vivendi between trans- , 
cendentalism and materialism is found, because all the facts on which 
they are respectively based are accepted, and the truth emphasised by 
each school is allowed full scope. A few concluding remarks seem, 
however, to be called for. ' 

In the first place, the writer once more desires to point out that the 
validity of the considerations brought forward does not in any degree 
depend upon the way in which we define “spirit” and “ matter,” or 
whether we use these terms at all to express what we mean by the 
psychical and the physical. We have these'two classes of phenomena ; 
they appear to be interdependent, yet they are absolutely distinct.* 
This admission and one other are all which the argument requires us 
to premise. The “one other” is that whatever ‘‘ belongs to the 
meaning of the world ” continues; in other words, is essential and 
eternal. Transcendentalists and materialists, each clinging to their 
own side of the truth, declare, the former that mind in some conno- 
tation, the latter that matter in some connotation, is what belongs to 
the meaning of the world, and so persists. Science and the Christian 
revelation teach us, on the contrary, that it is the union of the two 
which belongs to that meaning, and consequently that it is the union 
of the two which endures. 

Farther than this it is not possible to go, for here we encounter the 
æ which can never be wholly eliminated from finite knowledge. The 
indissoluble union between the psychical and the physical is a truth 
which science daily presses home to us with more convincing certainty. 
The Christian revelation tells us that the reason of this union lies in 
the divine nature, and gives an overwhelming proof that the physical 
is no less divine than the psychical. So far as this, then, the problem 
is solved. We do not need to inquire whether “mind” or whether 
“ matter” is the permanent element in the universe. Both are shown 
to lie at the foundation of things; but here we are stopped.: An 
advance would mean that we have the temerity to formulate, and the 
presumption to suppose we can answer, the inquiry why the divine 
nature is'what it is. Inthe knowledge that it is what it is, (and into 

‘ this knowledge, despite our limitations, we are enabled to some extent 
to enter,) lies for us the solution of the “eternal problem” of mind 
and matter, because we are shown that both form parts of the essential 

_ constitution of the universe. Therefore in the mistaken endeavour 

to found any ultimate explanation of it on the one exclusively or 
on the other exclusively, we are separating what God has joined 
together and are foredoomed to failuré. 

Emma MARIE CAILLARD. 


* James, in his “ Principles of Psychology,” calls them Aunonons, in the mathe- 
matical sense, of one another. 3 
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HENEVER a question that is of practical importance happens 

also to attract public attention, it may be pretty confidently 
predicted that the issues actually involved will be complicated and 
obscured by theories calculated to catch the popular taste. This has 
certainly been the case with the question of prison administration and 
the proper treatment of criminals. That the question is one of prac- 
tical importance cannot be denied. The annual amount of crime in 
this country, which sincs 1882 had been steadily diminishing, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the population, showed in 1892 and 
1893 some tendency to increase again. In 1894 the total amount 
of crime appears to haze been less again, but the increase in the 
numbers of those particular offences which are specially affected by 
the professional criminal class is maintained. The increase is not 
very serious ; it is not proportionate to the increase in population, and 
the figures from which it has to be inferred, are not quite conclusive. 
For it is well to remember—what is often forgotten—that we have 
positively no direct evicence of the number of crimes committed in 
‘the year, and still less of the number of criminals committing them. 
We have it is true the number of offences recorded by the police as 
having been reported to them, the number of persons charged with 
offences against the law, the number of persons convicted summarily 
and by a jury, the number of persons in each police district whom the 
police consider to belong to the criminal classes, and the number oi 
inmates of our convict and local prisons; but none of these figures 
are solely dependent on the amount of crime actually committed ia 
the year, or the number of criminals at large, and conclusions on these 
points will be found on examination to be matters of inference rather 
than matters of absolute knowledge. That is to say, the materials for 
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such conclusions constitute a body not of direct evid énce, but of 
circumstantial evidence which requires to be interpreted before it is , 
used. 

Tho process of inference, however, has been carried carefully out in 
the introductions to the Judicial Statistics for 1893-and 1894, and the 
most sceptical critic of official statistics must at least admit that it 
establishes, at any rate, one solid fact; namely, that as things are 
going at present, there is no prospect of crime either being reduced 
in this country to a vanishing point, or of even being reduced to a 
very considerable extent. And yet a good many measures have been 
passed into law which were thought, at the time, likely to have a very 
potent effect in the extermination of crime, Our criminal law has 
' been reformed—we might almost say transformed; prison adminis- 
tration during the present generation has been placed on an entirely 
new footing; elementary. education has been made universal; the 
number of agencies for reclaiming the criminal classes and preventing 
fresh accessions to their ranks has been multiplied; much has been `’ 
done to encourage habits of thrift and of temperance among the 
people; the police, system has been made vastly more efficient; and 
yet all we can positively say of any of these influences for good, or 
for all of them put together, is that if may be by their means that 
crime has been prevented increasing pari passu with population, and 
it may be that this effect has been produced by quite other causes 
hitherto unsuspected. 

This, then, is the practical question : We have with all our efforts 
entirely failed in exterminating crime, or in even very largely reducing 
it; are we likely to succeed in doing so by further efforts conducted 
on novel lines? The agencies already brought to bear have now been 
allowed a good deal of time for bringing visible results to light. The 
last great effort and the one perhaps from which most .result was 
anticipated was the establishment of compulsory education throughout 
the country ; that has been at work now for nearly a generation, and~ 
it is impossible to say that it has had much effect in this particular 
respect. We shall not, therefore, be altogether unreasonable or too 
impatient if we conclude that the time has come round for considering 
whether any new effort can be made whereby the existing agencies 
for the suppression of crime can be either supplemented or super- 
seded. 

It is at this point that we are most likely to be led astray by 
theories which, however probable in themselves, and however attrac- 
tive to some minds, are not applicable to the actual requirements of 
the case. For example: to many critics of our existing penal system 
it would seem to be a mere matter of course that the direction which 
any further efforts for its amendment must follow, is that indicated by 
the researches of the Italian school of ‘‘ Criminal Anthropologists,” 
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and there is a real danger lest the results that they claim to have 
obtained should be generally accepted without a critical examination 
” of the methods they are accustomed to employ. 

It will therefore be worth our while to consider what these methods 
are, 

Dr. Lombroso’s “ La Donna Delinquente” may be taken as a fair 
example. As an English translation of the larger part of this treatise 
forms the first volume of tha “ Criminology Series,” it may be inferred 
that English “ Criminologists ” regard it as an important exposition of 
the Lombroso docirine, and as such we proceed to examine it. In 
his introduction to the book Mr. Morrison, the editor of the series, 
describes the Lombrosan’method thus: . 


“Dr. Lombroso proceeds from the principle that there is an intimate 
co-relation between bodily and mental conditions and processes. In accord- 
ance with this principle he commences with an examination of the physical 
characteristics and peculiarities of the criminal offender. Asa result of this 
examination he finds that the criminal population as a whole, but the 
habitual criminal in particular, is to be distinguished from’ the average 
members of the community by a much higher percentage of physical 
anomalies.” 


Mr. Morrison goes on to describe generally the physical anomalies 
- that investigators of the snbject claim to have found, and the various 
mental anomalies that accompany them, and he concludes : 


“In short, the habitual offender is a product, according to Dr. Lombroso, 
of pathological and atavistic anomalies; he stands midway between the 
lunatic and the savage; and he represents a special type of the human 
race,’ i 

In another part of the introduciion, Mr. Morrison emphasises the 
assertion that the criminal population is not composed of ordinary 
men, that they “do not live under ordinary social and biological 
conditions,” but that, on the contrary, the criminal “is a product of 
anomalous biological conditions as well as adverse social circum- 
stances.” 

This, then, is the theory which is to effect, according to Mr. 
Morrison, a revolution in our penal system. We are not to deal 
with criminals in the frame of mind we deal with other fellow- 
creatures. Rather they are to be studied from a purely scientific 
standpoint, in order thet we may learn to treat them as a doctor 
treats a sick patient committed to his care. That as yet the study 
has not, from the most favourable point of view, advanced very far is 
evident from the fact that “ criminologists,” it seems, are still un- 
certain whether murder or theft'is the more typical crime. The 
answer for us in England would be of great importance. Murders 
here are quite sporadic: rnurderars do not form a class; most fre- 
quently they are persons who could not previously have been called 
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criminals, and certainly do not belong to the habitual criminal class. 
If, then, the murderer is the typical criminal, any conclusion arrived , 
at scientifically regarding the typical criminal would be of no assist- 
ance -in dealing with the practical questions arising from the existence 
of a class of habitual criminals in this country. Any conclusion that 
is mainly based on data derived from the study of Italian stabbers or 
poisoners could not safely be applied to the’ ordinary run of English 
murderers, and still less to English burglars,‘ coiners, or pickpockets. 
To make a practical use of the ‘speculations of the Italian school, 
therefore, we are driven to assume that the “ criminal type” is per- 
sistent and similar in different countries. 

` Bearing in mind the very positive nature of the claims thus made, 
let us consider the evidence for the Lombrosan theory as presented in 
the English translation of “La Donna Delinquente.” 

One half of the volume’makes no pretension to scientific method. 
When the author treats of the mental and psychological character- 
istics of the female criminal, we find nothing but a miscellany of 
examples drawn from all ages and all countries of women eminent for 
their crimes or for their vices, in which antique scandal about Messa- ` 
lina, Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes, and Ta-ki, the mistress of 
Cheon Sin (fl. 1147), is mingled with accounts from various sources— 
not usually specified—of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, Bell Star, the 
famous leader of the Texan outlaws of a generation ago, Gabrielle 
Bompard, and other criminals notorious in modern times. 

It is impossible, without going into excessive detail, to give an 
adequate impression of the absolute inconclusiveness of the evidence 
as to mental characteristics, if evidence it can be called, produced in . 
this part of the book. To show that certain picked criminals have 
exhibited very striking moral characteristics appears to be its whole 
object; how far this helps to establish the existence of a distinct 
criminal type the author altogether fails to explain. One sentence, 
perhaps, will be enough to illustrate the extraordinary confusion: of 
thought which marks this professedly scientific treatise : “On the few. 
oecasions,’ says the author, * where a woman is a born criminal, I- have 
always discovered in her, as in. her male prototype, the.symptoms of 
an. epileptic tendency ; 3. and acai these are the more marked, the 
Ee the offence.” 

~ That epilepsy often leads to criminal acts we ae no * criminologist” 
to prove; in this passage the- ‘born criminal” appears as a fanda- 
mental fact which can be ascertained beyond dispute. If we search 
for a definite test for the “born criminal”: or for the data -on: which 
the author founds his conclusion that women more rarely than men 
fall into this class, we shall be wholly at a loss. The chapter on “The 
Born Criminal” merely enumerates traits of character noticed: in 
female offenders of the more heinous kind; in which it is shown that 
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‘some have displayed an extraordinary love ọf cruelty, others a per- 
verted religious sentiment, others a complete want of maternal 
‘affection; some have acted from motives of revenge, some from 
jealousy, some from avarice, some from no discoverable motive; ‘ the 
crimes of women ara almost slways deliberate,” but some act on sudden 
impulse; “the female delinquent -is obstinate in denying -her guilt 
when pressed,” bui “she often reveals her own guilt in a perfectly 
spontaneous manner ;” “the intelligence of female criminals varies 
much. Some are very intelligent, while others are not remarkable in 
this respect,” and so on and so on. In a word, the characters of born 
criminals differ in just the same way as those of their law-abiding 
sisters. ; l 

To find surer ground we must turn to the chapters dealing with 
the physical and pathological characteristics of the female criminal, 
Here we are glad to perceive that quite definite conclusions have been 
formed by the anthropologists, but when we enquire what are the 
data on which they have been formed, the results are somewhat. 
staggering, ; 

On p.2 of the book we learn that the study of female criminology 
was undertaken by Signors Lombroso, Bergonzoli and Soffiantini 
(courageous adventurers !), with the help of twenty-six skulls and five 
skeletons of prostitutes, that Signors Varaglia end Silva ‘ made 
notes ” on sixty criminal scbjects who died in the prisons of Turin, 
and Mingazzini and Ardi investigated seventeen others who died in 
Rome. These came from all parts of Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. 
Further, Varaglia and Silva weighed the brains of forty-two female 
criminals, and Mingazzini weighed 17; Tenchini weighed those of 
167 Brescian women, and Pfleger and Wechselbaum appear to have 
weighed the brains of 525 “normal women ” (provenance not stated). 

Nowhere do we find a clear statement of the total number of 
cases on which the figures presented are based, nor of the exact 
nature of the inquiries made by different investigators. In one 
part of the book we are told that there have been in all 1038 
“ observations on female criminals,” 176 observations on their skulls, 
685 on the skulls of prostitutes, and 255 on, normal women. 
These have been carried out at different times by different: people, 
and apparently in very different ways; nor is it made clear where 
the various subjects came from or what class they belong to: some 
were certainly Russian peasants, but most were apparently Italians. 
It would, of course, be. unfair to assume that these are the only 
data for the theory we. are considering, so far as female criminals. 
are concerned, but they ere positively the only data clearly stated in 
this amazing book, and it is further, apparent that the “ observations ” 
having been taken in different ways, they cannot all be made avail- 
able. For example, the elaborate figures given of the skull measure- 
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ments of female offenders are derived, it would seem, from sixty casès 
alone, but percentages are so shown with regard to different kinds of 
crime as to divert our attention from the fact that they refer to not 
more than three women convicted of arson, four of wounding, one of 
abortion, and so on. 

Whatever other materials may exist for the sweeping conclusions , 
drawn with regard to the biological characteristics of female delin- 
quents, the absence of any statement of them beyond the very meagre 
statements above referred to, indicates an extraordinary blindness to 
‘the nature of the proposition to be proved. To establish the existence 
of a criminal type it is clearly necessary to have first a very large 
’ collection of data which can be properly comipared. Not only is it 
necessary to base your average of the “orbital capacity,” the “cephalo- . 
rachidian index,” or the “symphitic height” of convicted criminals 
on a sufficiently wide basis of data, but care has to be taken to select 
your “normal men” with whom to compare them. If we demon- 
strate that the average cranial measurements of the inmates of Penton- 
ville differ markedly from those of the inhabitants of Belgravia, we 
shall not thereby demonstrate the existence of a distinct criminal 
type. To arrive at the physical characteristics of the “ normal man ” 
in this country, we should have to strike an average from the entire 
population. ` No particular class would afford a basis wide enough for 
generalisation on the very difficult question, what is the normal type 
from which the criminal is said to form a variant. We might, however, 
attack the question in a more practical manner, by showing that the 
average physical characteristics of the criminal members of a particular 
class, such as Glerks, agricultural labourers, or mechanics, differ 
unmistakably from those of other members of the same class, In a 
less effective way we might compare the criminal with the non- 
criminal population of a particular district, such as Whitechapel, 
St. James’s, or the Weald of Kent, but it is to be remembered that 
to arrive at a conclusion that is to have any scientific value at all, an 
immense multitude of facts must first be accumulated, and that 
then the error of comparing like with unlike—the skulls of English 
criminals with those of Italian peasants, for example—is one that is- 
not always easy to avoid. 

Nothing of this kind has as yet been attempted; it is doubtful 
whether any sufficient materials for the attempt can ever be collected, 
but till they have been, it will be safer to continue acting on the old- 
fashioned belief that the criminal is, after all, a man of like passions 
with ourselves, swayed by ‘similar motives, aiming at the same ulti- 
mate ends, recognising for the most part the same maxims of morality, 
imbued with the same social traditions as other members of his 


class. : 
`- This, at all events, is the view that commends itself to all but a 
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very small proportion of the people who are personally conversant 
with our criminal population, it is consonant with common sense, and 
"it is, at any rate, the most workable theory in actual practice. 

Born criminals no doubt there are in plenty, just as there are born 
greengrocers; that is to say, men and women whose circumstances 
and associations from birth have been such as to impel them towards 
a career of dishonesty, just as other men’s opportunities and limita- 
tions lead them to a livelihood by greengrocery. It may be admitted 
that there are men born into the world to whom fate searcely offers 
any career but one of crime, but this no more establishes the existence 
of a ‘criminal type” than the existence of a “ greengrocer type” 
would be established by the accumulation of instances in which men 
have scarcely had a choice of living except by the adoption of the one 
particular trade that circumstances have combined to offer them. The 
man who commences greengrocer because he is obliged to earn his 
living, and the shop his father has left him affords the only or the 
most convenient means of doing so, acts on precisely the same motive 
as the thief who, finding that among his relatives and intimates 
thieving is practically the sole means of subsistence in vogue, takes to 
it naturally as the most obyious means of gaining his own liveli- 
hood. 

Born criminals again in another sense there are, that is.to say men 
born with stronger passions or weaker wills than the majority of their 
fellows, but these again can scarcely be said to constitute a criminal 
type, for whether their natural characteristics will lead them into crime 
or not is after all, if you examine the matter closely, almost entirely 
a question of circumstance. Placed in certain circumstances the man 
whose temper is rather worse than the average, whose fear of the law 
is rather less, whose instinct for honesty is rather weaker, will fall 
into crime; in other circumstances if he is free from the temptations 
caused by poverty or is restrained by the influence of his friends or 
his family. he will remain a respectable member of society. In a 
word we shall be inclined to believe, till evidence to the contrary is 
produced, that the difference between those of us who are confined 
within gaol walls and those who retain their freedom takes its origin 
more often from a difference of circumstances than from any very 
marked difference of character at the outset. 

No one who knows much of the general run of English prison 
population can fail to be struck’ by the immense power of oppor- 
tunity. The respectable tradesman struggling to make two ends 
meet, falls ill and loses his business; the artisan in a period cf 
depression finds employment more difficult to obtain than heretofore ; 
the clerk is overwhelmed by a yearly ‘increasing family of children 
crying for food; one man, hard pressed by penury, falls in by chance 
with some companion who anfos a scheme by which a comfortable 
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sum of money can be made with little risk, or tells of a house which 
lies defenceless to the enterprising burglar; another, making haste, to 
be rich,-finds at his disposal funds which he can use for his own 
profit, and which, if ~all goes well, can be replaced before the un- 
suspicious owner willbe aware how they have been applied—and 
each of them becomes a criminal. Other men, with rather stronger 
‘principles, with rather better home influences, with rather more self- 
restraint, would have withstood the temptation; but, on the other 
- hand, many men who still are reckoned honest and respectable would, 
if placed in similar circumstances, have yielded far more easily. 
Further, the. existence of » considerable namber of undetected 
criminals among the respectable classes, may be inferred as a matter, 
we may almost say, of certainty. Take the offences most common 
with persons of that description: fraud, embezzlement, -larceny as ® 
clerk or as a servant. In a very large aaber of the cases brought 
to light, the fraud or the defalcations have been going on for a con- 
siderable time before detection ; in almost all the offender hoped to 
be able to.replace the funds he had misapplied before the loss would — 
be found ont, in many he had reasonable grounds for the hope. He 
has.a turn of bad luck, is detected, and is branded as a criminal; but 
in how many other cases does the crime escape discovery ? A turn of 
‘good luck, a .successful bet, some unexpected windfall, and the 
‘criminal is’ enabled to retrace his steps in time. He remains.a 
criminal, but one whose respectability is unquestioned ; and it would be 
no more unreasonable to suppose that that part of the population who | 
have been in prison’ are all habitual criminals, than to suppose that 
those who have not, have all kept free from crime. The known 
criminal, then, is not necessarily worse than many of his brethren ; 
he is often only more unfortunate. The moral average of the criminal 
classes is no doubt much below that of others, but the morality of the 
criminal when he first incurs the taint is not necessarily more than 
a very little below the average of his neighbours who have escaped. 
Once plunged in crime, the man no doubt loses more and more of 
the self-restraint that marks the good citizen;.the social instincts 
little by. little disappear ; possibly even anti-social instincts supplant 
them ; if the criminal possesses some education, and especially if he 
is-of French or Italian birth, he is aptito pose as a practical anarchist ; 
if he is an ordinary Englishman he is not likely to adopt so high- 
sounding a style, but he may assume a tone of bravado, and set about 
to justify his dishonesty to whosoever will. listen to him. In this 
‘manner perhaps the perfect criminal is formed ;, but the criminal who 
has been thus formed is a very different. thing from what Lombroso 
and hia followers mean by their Uomo Delinquente. He has himself 
had far more to do with the formation of his character than much 
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blanied heredity has had ; and what he has not done himself cireum- 
stances have done for him. er 
In yet a third sense the, occurrence of “ born criminals” may be 
admitted. Human beings there are who appear to have been from 
birth devoid altogether of the social instincts, the moral scruples, the 
self-respect, which keep men within the law. Such men are probably 
rare in England: it is difficult to differentiate them on the one ‘hand 
from the mere lunatics, on the other from the weak+willed men whom 
temptation, stress of circumstance and habit have made criminals, but 
it may be granted to the “ criminal anthropologists ” that such a kind 
of moral insanity does exist; neither need we object to its being 
styled a form of “ atavism,” or an instance of “ degeneration”; some 
of the crimes which now and again startle us by their barbarity, 
their callousness, or their hideous lack of any adequate motive, can 
only be ascribed to moral monstrosity, rather than to any of the 
motives which influence ordinary English human beings of to-day. 
But such outbursts of primitive savagery bear no relation to the 
ordinary crime of civilised society. For some minds the study of 
them, like the study of disease, seems to possess a curious fascination ; 
but for the practical purpose of amending the ordinary penal system 
of the country they are of no account whatever. They are scarcely 
less strange to the habitual criminal familiar to our English convict 
prisons, than they are to the judge who sends him to prison for 
picking pockets. It is not the Deemings, or the Coombeses, the un- 
natural sons, or the heartless, conscienceless poisoners, who give rise 
to what is called the problem of crime; but rather the great army of 
the unadvertised whose names scarcely figure in any newspaper 
unless they have completed their century of convictions, or have been 
unfortunate enough to kill a policeman, or have stolen the jewels of 
some notability, or have risen for once by some unusual flight of 
imagination above the ordinary, dull levels of dishonesty. It is not 
the sensational criminals that fill our prisons, but. the commonplace 
pickpockets, swindlers, housebreakers, shoplifters, and all the many 
varieties of the common thief. The subject of crime, therefore, as it 
concerns our English penal system, though perhaps not so interesting 
as we should suppose from the lucubrations of “ criminologists ” of the 
Italian. school, is not quite so difficult to deal with. It is not mora! 
monsters or “ degenerates ” that English legislators and administrators 
have to consider, but men whose passions are a little stronger, whose 
wills are a little weaker than those of their respectable fellow-citizens ; 
men who would have been respectable citizens themselves if it had 
been a little easier for them; who are criminals, not because they 
. have been guided at the start by directly criminal tendencies or any 
anti-social instincts, but simply because they have yielded too often or 
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too readily to motives which all of us confess, ‘and most of us haye at 
times yielded to. 

Before leaving this question, however, it may be well to notice 
one or two reasons for thinking it highly improbable that’ the 
researches of, “ criminal anthropologists” will ever succeed in estab- 
lishing the theory they are at present urging for ‘our acceptance. 
The data mainly insisted on in the ‘first part of “The Female 
. Offender” are the anomalies tobe found: in the skulls of criminals 
when comparèd with “normal” skulls, such as frontal sinuses, absence 
of sutures, plagiocephalism, wormian bones, and a host of other — 
mysterious and unpleasantly-named peculiarities. These’ have been 
found much more’ frequently among male than among female delin- 
quents ; they have been found much more frequently among prosti- 
tutes than among female criminals, and among the skulls that exhibit 
such peculiarities in most profusion is that of Charlotte Corday. A 
theory that would lead ts to regard that “angel of assassination ” as 
a good type of the female criminal and to regard prostitution as a 
highly developed form of crime, would compel us fo reconsider all 
our ordinary conceptions of what crime in essence is. But here it is ° 
sufficient to point out that the theory is at present so wholly without 
evidence to support it, that a can scarcely make any claim- for serious 
consideration. ` : 

Having considered ‘the TS with which we have to deal, let 
us next consider the manner of dealing with it—that is to say, the 
principles on which punishment is meted out by the law. f 

` Punishment, let us say, by the State is unjustifiable, except for the 
purpose of preventing crime: the merely vindictive theory of punish- 
ment, the theory that the State, like an individual, can feel a desire 
for vengeance, and has a right to gratify it, may now be considered 
as wholly inadmissible. To-prevent crime, it is true, it may be desir- 
able to foster a certain amount of hatred. for the criminal, to engage 
sympathy on the side of society, rather than on the side of society’s 
` enemy, and.this sympathy is apt to bear a close resemblance to the 
sentiment of revenge, but whatever the State does to foster it is done, 
not for a vindictive purpose, but with the ultimate object of prevent- 
ing crime. It would scarcely be worth while emphasising this propo- 
sition were it ‘not that the vindictive theory, while openly disavowed, 
still colours so grossly much of the current talk about legal punish- 


ments. It is quite common to find the amount of punishment that > ` 


ought to be awarded for an offence against the law measured with 
reference, not so much to the prevention of such crimes in future, as 
to the feeling of resentment caused ‘by the offence, with the absurd 
accompaniment that “ vindictive” is the epithet most frequently 
applied to sentences dictated by reasoning the most plainly opposed 
to the vindictive theory of punishment, A thief takes infinite trouble 
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to rob me, but by some accident does not succeed in obtaining more 
than a few coppers. I feel no great resentment, no keen desire for 
“revenge; any feeling I may have is aroused rather by the thief’s 
ill-suecess and disappointment than by the loss to myself; and this 
is probably heightened, not abated, by the knowledge that he is an 
habitual criminal who lives only on what he can obtain by thieving. 
If a judge in such a case as this passes a sentence of ten years’ 
penal servitude, it will be likely, if noticed at all, to be stigmatized 
as a ‘vindictive’ sentence. The reasoning that so stigmatises it is 
clearly the reasoning of supporters, whether conscious or unconscious, 
of a vindictive theory of punishment. The loss of twopence is a very 
small matter, and the punishment for taking it should be proportion- 
ately small—that is the feeling at the bottom of most of the denunci- 
ations of the long sentences often passed for petty offences. The 
grounds on which such a sentence may be justified with at all events 
a fair show of reason, will be examined later, but by no stretch of 
language can it be properly attributed to a vindictive sentiment. So 
again, the desire that cruelty to women and children should be visited 
by specially severe punishment is obviously due to the indignation 
aroused by an offence of that kind. That indignation is, of course, a 
healthy sentiment, and it would be highly inexpedient to disregard 
it; but if it is to be encouraged by an increase of the punishment 
adjudged to the criminal, the object must be not merely to satisfy- 
the desire for vengeance on him, but quite as much to prevent others- 
following his example by fostering a detestation of the offence. 

This is no unimportant element of the punishment: to mete ont. 
heavy punishment for an act does something to create an impression 
of its heinousness. To go beyond public sentiment is, of course, 
apt to create sympathy for -he offender and condonation rather than 
resentment for the offence, but to some extent it is possible for a 
judge to aid the growth of & healthy public feeling with regard to acts 
injurious to society. This, it may be repeated, has still prevention for 
its object, and it may be coatended that a purely preventive theory of 
legal punishments will be found, when rightly applied, to meet all 
present requirements. We proceed therefore to consider the different 
means by which punishmens can be made preventive, and the different. 
modes in which it may operate for this end. Punishment, it seems, 
can prevent crime by deterring, by reforming, or by coercing the 
offender, by deterring others, or lastly, as we have above suggested, 
„by fostering a detestation of the offence. The current tendency 
appears to attach most importance to the reformation of the criminal 
as a means of preventing crime. To the writer it seems that this is, 
in fact, the least important means of any, for the reason that it is the 
means which the State is the least likely to employ with success; and 
which, if it attempts to employ consistently, is likely to detract most 
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“from ilie efticiency of the other methods at its disposal.. The import- 
ance of this element of punishment from another point of view is, of 
course, undeniable. Unquestionably, if the State can reform a con- * 
siderable proportion of its prisoners, this would be by far the most 
desirable mode of attacking crime; but can it? 

The reformatory conception of punishment is that. it is to be 
regarded as a cure for moral disease ; that it is to be inflicted by way 
of medical treatment; that all its incidents are to be designed for 
this end and that it 7 to cease when it has achieved its purpose—the 

` “indeterminate sentence,” ie., the sentence whose duration depends 
on the delinquent’s conduct in prison, being an essential feature of the 
conception. Up to now, however, science has failed to discover—I 
will not say a sure remedy for moral disease—but even any mode of 
treatment which can be confidently regarded as effective for its pur- 
pose ; but it is commonly supposed that = some form of penal discipline 
ought to supply the cure. 

Now, if we take a merely a priori point of view, the task. thus 
assigned to the prison'administration is one of portentous difficulty. 
Friends and relations we have known long and intimately, and in 
circumstances of the most various kind, but he is a rash man who 

would predict with confidence what will be their conduct in circum- 

stances that are novel. When the family scapegrace is given by his 
friends some new employment, it is usually, I imagine, more in the 

-~ uncertain hope that he may mend, than with any confidence that he 
will. And yet if imprisonment i is to be made purely reformatory, and ` 
the “ indeterminate” sentence is to be practised | with success, we are 
to expect prison officers, dealing with scores dnd hundreds of entire 
strangers, placed mostly for quite a short time under their care, to 

.form:an opinion as to the effect penal discipline has had on their , 
character. And this, remember, without any possibility of experiment. ` 
Men do not engage in crime because they like it, but mostly because 
crime is easier than the path of honesty. But in.prison there is no 
such alternative ; the temptation scarcely exists ; the way of life is 
altogether diferént from the way of ‘the outside world. A man may 
be immoral in prison as well as when he is at liberty, but his conduct ` 

there will scarcely be a criterion of his conduct elsewhere., The 

" difficulty of applying any test is well illustrated by the remark of ‘an 

eminent adherent of the reformatory theory of punishment : 

“ It appears to me [says Dr. Guillaume] that we have a right to bélieve 
in the alteration of character of a prisoner who, at the beginning of his term 
of incarceration, took pleasure only in reading of a frivolous sort, but after 
having attended school for several months draws from the library none but 
scientific or other serious works, and assimilates their contents, as. the 


teacher knows from the answers to the questions put once a month to all 
prisoners concerning their reading.” 


_ This is quoted without any sign of dissent by Dr. F. H. Wines in his 
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book on “ Punishment and Reformation,” and it appears to be an 
„accepted principle at Elmira and the other American prisons where the 
reformatory theory has been carried into practice most consistently. 
To the present writer it appears extraordinary that any one should 
place any confidence whatever in such a test as this. It clearly does 
nothing to distinguish the hypocrite from the true man, and it is 
accordingly an almost irresistible inference that in prisuns where the 
Jength of the sentance depands an the reformation of the prisoner, 
and where the only tests of reformation are educational tests of this 
kind, the clever scoundrel who’ can act a part, will have an advantage 
over his slower-witted fellows at least as great as he has outside. 
And yet all through Dr. Wines’s interesting and exhaustive argument 
in favour of the Elmira system no more satisfactory: test than this is 
proposed. Under the English system of penal servitude the term of 
detention in prison depends, it is true, on the convict’s conduct in 
prison, as shown by the marks earned by industry and good beha- 
viour, but no English prison official supposes that this is a test of 
reformation. The system encourages habits of industry and discipline, 
and so far does something to aid permanent reformation ; but ‘advan- 
tage is taken of it at least as much by the prisoners of incorrigibly 
criminal tendencies, as by tke first offenders, and by the men who on 
release do afterwards manage by honest endeavour to redeem their 
character. 

That the conduct of the inmates of Elmira Penitentiary when under 
surveillance should be accepted as evidence of the success of the 
institution as an agency for diminishing crime, inspires the gravest 
' doubts with regard to any claims made on behalf of the Elmira system 
itself, and yet it does not appear that there is much better evidence 
forthcoming. Let it be shown that in New York State, or in any 
other country where the reformatory theory of punishment has been 
most consistently adopted, crime has diminished more markedly than 
in England, where deterrence has, on the whole, been the object more 
than reformation, and a good case will have been made out for re- 
considering our methods. 

Meanwhile the Elmira system, with its lectures and discussions, its 
‘Turkish baths, massage and gymnastics for prisoners, its reading clubs, 
its daily newspaper, its careful avoidance of everything that may hurt 
a sensitive prisoner's feélings, or remind him that he has done any- 
thing to be ashamed of, must inevitably tend to diminish, on the one 
hand, the deterrent effect of legal penalties, and on the other hand to 
encourage hypocrisy, self-deceit'and a very disagreeable kind of 
priggishness among the criminals. 

It is stated that an inmate of Elmira hes proposed with becoming 
seriousness at one of the periodical debates, that the warders should 
receive the punishmants their prisoners incur, so as to work on the 
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latter through their sympathies rather than through their fears, One ` 
suspects that there was more of the wag than of the prig about the, 
man who made the proposal, but there seems to have been a sufficient. ; 
lack of humour among his audience ‘to allow of its being: accepted asa 
genuine contribution to ihe discussion of the best way of managing & 
prison. 

Is the portentous spectacle of thieyes and swindlers—sometimes it 
is said, in full. evening dress—assambling to consider by what means ° 
the State can best reclaim them from the paths of crime, counter- `- 
balanced by any sufficiently well ascertained results in the way of 
the permanent reformation of the criminal ?. I take leave to think 
that it is not, and that the statistics produced to prove the system 


` to be, on the whole, a success, are as yet wholly inconclusive on the , 


point. 

But it may be said- that without wants reformation the sot ance 
of prison discipline, without adopting the Elmira doctrine consist- 
ently, we might advantageously import more of it than there-is at 
present in this country. Undeniably this is possible, but the difficul-. 
ties in the way must not be overlooked.. Already for a considerable 
class of criminals the deterrent effect of imprisonment has practically 
disappeared, When a man has been to prison a dozen times or more, 
‘and yet-immediately on release will always risk imprisonment again 
rather than seek an honest living, go to the workhouse, or abstain 
‘from drink, his dislike of imprisonment may be pretty strong, but 
clearly not strong enough to exerciso a restraining influence on his 
conduct. It is a serious question whether for such men some more 
effective punishment ought not to be devised, whether it is either 
‘logical or. humane to go on inflicting punishment on persons who have 
done their best to show it has neither a deterrent nor a-reformative 
‘effect ; at least we must think twice before robbing the law of some 
-of the terrors it still possesses, and so enlarging the class who are 
‘accustomed to set it at defiance, and unquestionably a mitigation of 
‘the rigours of prison.discipline, whatever other sete it may have, 
must have some effect in this direction. 

Again, if we pass over the -difficulty of testing a prisoner's pro- 
-fessions of amendment, the difficulty of affording him opportunities of 
vamendment has still to be faced. In the’unnatural conditions in 
‘which a prisoner must inevitably. live, subject to rigid discipline, 
‘driven by hard necessity in the paths that others have prescribed for 
him, how is -he'to get the training that will strengthen him when he 
has to choose between strenuous honesty, dull, toilsome, and probably - 
ill-rewarded, and the more eventful career of a burglar or a pick- 
„pocket? No doubt the enforced industry of a prison, the enforced 
- regularity of hours, the enforced abstinence from every form of self- 
«indulgence, may: create Habits ‘which will be useful to him hereafter ; 
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he’ may be given the opportunity of, learning to work, and have direct 
incentives to- work placed before him: these are afforded by every 

“tolerable system of prison discipline, and to this extent the present 
English system is reformatory in principle. But so long as he is in 
prison at all, he is sheltered from all those rude shocks and insidious 
influences which will afterwards try his honesty and really prove what 
kind of a man he is. Reformation—even if we understand it in its 
narrowest sense—is not the work of a day. To implant habits of 
industry, to change a man’s character, as it were, by force, requires a 
long course of training, and is practically impossible when a man’s 
habits are once firm set. So if we look to prison to bring about 
reformation, we-shall in the first place have to give long sentences to 
first offenders. With them there is some hope: not only young 
people, for whom such an attempt is already made in our reforma- 
tories and industrial schools, but also adults, when first they fall into 
crime, must be disciplined for longer than the few weeks or months 
they at present serve, if we intend to weed out the idle tendencies 
and strengthen the weak moral instincts which, left to themselves, 
will be sure to fail them later in the stress of adverse circumstances. 
As for the man who has grown grey in crime, it seems against common- 
sense and the ordinary experience of life to expect that any possible 
system of penal discipline can work any such alteration in character 
as could be dignified by the name of reformation, This is a hard 
saying: it is pleasanter to believe in the impossible; it is pleasanter 
to suppose that somehow imprisonment may be able to effect what 
the ordinary influences of social life are so rarely found to have 
achieved ; but how many of the people practically conversant with 
the necessary conditions of prison life honestly believe that this can 
be done ? 

Imprisonment, after all, is a sorry instrument to use. Its effect 
must vary so enormously with the temperament of the individual as 
scarcely to allow of calculation. To a man accustomed to live 
luxuriously, to be his own master, to travel, and to enjoy himself, the 
mere abstinence from wine, tobacco, and good food, the early hours, 
the subjection to prison warders (his inferiors in education, refine- 
ment, and social position), the monotony of the life in prison, the loss 
of all his former interests, such things as these make up a very con- 
siderable proportion of his punishment: to another man, a stranger to 
luxury, who has been inured to serving under a master’s orders, and 
whose interests have lain in a narrow circle, imprisonment must be a 
very different thing. 

It is not intended to deny that it is possible to make imprisonment 
a more effective means of reformation than it is at present in this 
country. What is important is to insist again and yet again on the 
truth that the only test of its success in this direction is not a 
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. 


prisoner’s conduct while under prison discipline, not his professions of 


amendment, nor yet his educational. and intellectual progress, but , 


merely the will and the power he exhibits when at liberty to keep the 
law and live an honest life. To inspire a man with ‘a desire for 
honesty i is not to reform him: this is a comparatively easy task when 

‘he is suffering the wages of dishonesty, and is moreover screened from 
all the stronger temptations thereto. ‘To build up his character so 
that he may be able to put that desire into effect when he has to 
fight the battle of life in the world outside, is a business of a vastly 
more difficult kind, and it is useless to suppose that prison officials 
will be able to carry it through with success much more conspicuous 

_ than a sensible man would expect for his own adventures in a similar 
line. 

One other element of legal punishments. there is which is. often 
entirely overlooked—-namely, the coercive element. This is,. at 
any rate, the most certain means of attaining the end desired, the 
diminution. of crime. It would be more agreeable to our feelings to 

_ diminish crime by reforming the criminal, by deterring him, or by 
deterring others from following his example, but argue as we'may, we 
can never know with the least degree of certainty how much has been 

` achieved in these directions: in individual instances we may know 
that a whilom offender ‘has had a lesson,” that another, who has 
already begun to tread the downward. path, has been turned back by 


some fellow delinquent’s fate; but what is the most efficient cause of | 


the rise and fall of the sum total of crimes committed, still remains & 
matter of .conjecture. Prevention by physical coercion is probably 
not-the most important cause; but that it is a real cause there can 
be no doubt. If a criminal goes to prison for ten years, then for ten 
years the public is exempt from his activity. The number of criminals. 


‘is often thought to be so great that a few more or less at large can © 


make but little difference, but it is probable that the real number is 
much smaller than is usually supposed. - Even when a thief’s antecedent 
career is best known, it.is common that in the long list,of his con- 
victions intervals of years occur which cannot plausibly. be explained 
by a temporary lapse into honesty. Hither he has been carrying on 
his depredations undetected, or he has been serving in prison under 
some other name. Every one, too, knows how a series of small crimes 
will go on for some time in a particular district, for some months 
shops are pilfered, houses broken into, ‘without the criminal being 
caught, and then suddenly there is an end. ‘This, no doubt, is some- 
times due merely to the housebreaker’s operations being removed to. 
another theatre, but it is equally likely that the undetected operator 


has been caught—-perhaps at a considerable distance—and no evidence ` 


is forthcoming to connect him with more than a single crime. 
The activity of the professional thief is a matter of surmise—in 


’ 
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these days of railway travel he flourishes under different names in 


(ifferent localities; but at least it is certain that so long as he 


remains in prison some one will benefit by it. If you live to thieve, 
you must thieve to live, and the public must suffer accordingly ; 
and the practical problem for “ criminologists ” is mostly concerned 
with the men who live by thieving and other forms of criminal dis- 
honesty. In-the introduction to the Criminal Statistics for 1894 
some good reasons are adduced for ascribing the recent increase in the 
number of crimes committed to the greater facilities offered to the 
gabitual criminal by the reduction in the average sentence passed 
on him. 

The coercive element, then, is the justification of the ‘“ vindictive” 
sentences to which reference was made above. “Ten years’ penal servi- 
tude for stealing sixpence” may be primd facie startling, but at least it 
is logical. It may reasonably be argued that to give an habitual 
criminal ten days’ imprisonment instead, is almost wholly useless and 
therefore vindictive and cruel: his antecedents show that prison has 
ceased to be a deterrent; no doubt he dislikes it,-but his dislike is 
not sufficiently strong to turn him from the manner of life to which he 
is become accustomed. Nor are others very likely to be deterred 
from following his example—if their temptations are in that direction 
—when they see that constantly successive terms of imprisonment 
have had no deterrent effect on him. It is, in fact, not very easy to 
see for what purpose, year after year, similar short sentences for 
similar offences can be passed on the same man, except in order to 
satisfy a desire for retribution ‘on the offender. . If an habitual 
criminal has shown that in spite of repeated terms of imprisonment he 
is perfectly ready to risk imprisonment again, punishment can no 
longer be regarded as a preventive for him, except in so far as it is a 
physical preventive. Popular sentiment would revolt at such a one 
being hung; it is apt to revolt, also, at his being sent to a very long 
term of penal servitude, if his last offence was, as it is said, a “trifling” 
one—but what is a trifling crime from the point of view of the 
victim is hard to say. It is often forgotten that to some the loss of 
a shilling is more serious than the loss of a hundred pounds would be 
to others, and that, after all, the amount of money which a pickpocket 
obtains at each venture is a matter of the merest chance, It is 
surely absurd to measure his guilt. either by the amount of money 
that happens to be in the purse he steals, or by the means of the 
person he steals it from. 

For a very extensive fraud a very heavy sentence may reasonably 
be imposed, for the purpose of deterring others from similar enter- 
prises ; that is to say, the severity of the punishment risked may be 
made proportionate to the amount of possible gain so as to counter- 
balance it; but it by no means follows that for a small offence of 
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dishonesty the punishment should be proportionately small, for very 
frequently in the case of, petty offenders, the possible punishment, £o, l 
far as honest men can judge, is no efficient deterrent at all. No 
amount of imprisonment, it seems, will be enough to convince the 
habitual criminal that crime does not pay, but it can at least be made ` 
a coercive; if he remains of the opinion that dishonesty is the 
best policy, at least he can be prevented carrying’ that policy into 
effect. Popular sentiment, it might reasonably be contended, ought 
not to stand in the way of a thief being sent to prison for the rest of. 
his life, even though the theft of which he was last convicted be of 
the most trivial kind. 

The ‘mischief is that most 'of us are a good deal liable to popular 
sentiment, Logic does not’ go very far after all, and few of us can 
quite reconcile ourselves to the. idea of “Ten years’ penal servitude 
for stealing sixpence.” “And so long as this is the case, it may be 
unsafe to apply the purely coercive principle of punishment much 
more rigorously than is already done. However logical such a course 
might be, we do not want public sympathy to be aroused for the 
pickpocket -or housebreaker. The ordinary feelings of humanity, 
however hard it: may be to defend them on reasonable grounds, have 

_to be taken into consideration when any scheme of penal reform is, 
discussed. -The real question is—Will better results be obtained with 
regard to the diminution of crime by making up our minds to a more 
rigorous application of the coercive principle? or by attempting. 
further experiments in the way of reformation ? or, lastly, by falling 
back on the antique theory of retribution? I do not envy the man 
who, with the materials at present available, would be bold enough 
.to give @ positive and confident answer to such a question. . 


H. B. Srveson. 


OVID AND THE NATURAL WORLD. 


NTELLIGENT children, who are always impressed by the vague 
terror and majesty of Scandinavian mythology, are seldom 
attracted by the more definite and circumscribed myths of Greece 
and Rome. They consider them wanting in seriousness, a grave 
defect to the childish mind. They put them aside as dead and cold. 
There are accomplished scholars who have given years of patient study 
to the elucidation of thase myths, and who yet end where the children 
end ; though they know the most minute details about the outward 
dress of Greek legends, the soul utterly escapes them. Not all the 
learning of the schools can help so much to reveal the inner meaning 
of the ancient stories as a few summer days spent in a Greek island, 
where we sit among the asphodel and walk in glades of olives which 
ascend by solemn aisles from sea to mountain-top. There we may 
gain the comprehension which is not thought but feeling, Poets 
have sometimes gained it without any such help by the light that is 
within them, the light of imagination. But the plain man who has 
not that gift.cannot do better than to take his classics to the Mediter- 
ranean ; for instance, to Benizza, in the island of Corfu, the spot 
which to the present writer more than any spot till now visited in 
Hellas, or Sicily, or Magna, Grecia, realised the youth of the world, 


(Sar &-tyahe when God 
By man as godlike trod.” 


To be tanght all that such a place can teach we must be alone: no 
human voice must break upon the silence, which is so complete that 
the chirp of an insect or the note of a bird seems to have the volume 
of a full orchestra. There we may read, or more wisely recall in our 
minds without reading, a book Latin in tongue but mainly Greek in 
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inspiration, the “ Metamorphoses” of Pablius Ovidius Naso. And if the 
noonday sun give us the desire to sleep, our dreams will be peopled ' 
by a fairy masque of gracious living creatures: Daphne the laurel,” 
Cadmus and Hermione the gentle snakes, Arachne the spider, Narcis- 
sus youth and flower, Progne the swallow, Cyane the fountain, Galatea 
the summer sea. Naiad and dryad, dancing faun and -flute-playing 
_ Satyr, what are they but materialised i aia the trath of mnie 
can never change? 

The primitive man did not vi to inquire into or tò- sais 
natural phenomena, but to give a local habitation and a name to the 
‘emotions which those phenomena called forth in him. The great 
appearances and operations of Nature, the sun and moon, the pro- 
gression of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, he associated 
with supernatural forces which could command him, but which he 
could nof command, although he might in some measure propitiate 
them. For these he felt admiration, fear. On the other hand, the 
innumerable and familiar manifestations of Nature with which he was 
brought into immediate contact inspired him with another sentiment, 
which may be summed-up in the word fellowship.. He was inclined 
to view life as a continual shaking up of being into new kaleidoscopic 
pictures, a general interchange of parts that present new. forms while 
retaining their original elements. According to this theory, not only 
animals, but trees, flowers, rivers, rocks become pregnant with person- 
ality. Man did not cut himself adrift from the other species or from 
inanimate objects. He reached by intuition the idea of the unity of 
Nature, to which all modern science tends; only, as has been said, in 
developing that idea he depended not on reason, but on emotion. 

. Nothing is more natural than that the primitive mind should have 
supposed’a close kinship between all forms of ‘life; but if we think 
over it, we shall always see a-kind of'mystery i in its inability to dis- 
tinguish between life and no life, its unconsciousness of that ultimate 
gulf which seems so absolutely impassable to our average intelligence, 
and before which the hardiest man of science still stands doubting. 

This is a point on which backward races throw a great deal of light. 
A recent observer: states, for instance, that to'the Indian: of South 
. America “all objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the 
same ‘nature, except that they differ in the accident of bodily form.” 
Again, it is quite sure that children are constantly lapsing into ignor- - 
` ance of the existence of any hard and-fast line of division, A little 
girl may know that her doll does not feel, but she believes that it does 
. feel; her knowledge resting on the assertions of persons whose word 
she. is accustomed to accept, while her belief rests on an instinct; old 
as man, to think spirit or ‘spiritual powers into matter. To the brief 
announcement of a child’s death from burning during the great. 
frost of 1895, the newspapers added, “ She was warming her doll.” 
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Poor little martyr! I myself recollect the anguish exhibited by an 
Italian peasant child during an operation performed on her doll; to 
‘adjust an injured limb the scissors had to be used, and at every snip 
the child, who was nevertheless trying to control her feelings, turned 
white as marble and utiered a stifled sob. What she thought I do 
not know, but she felt instinctively that the doll was suffering pain. 
An identical instinct is at the bottom of all fetishism, image-worship, 
and magic, whether black or white, in which matter is employed as a 
vehicle. l 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” and in a less degree his “ Fasti,” are 
valuable not ônly as story-books and poems, bub as documents for the 
history of ideas. Ovid was a collector of traditions on a vast scale. 
He had an incomparable knowledge of legends, prejudices, customs, 
rites, and if he embellished more than the Folklore Society would 
strictly approve, there is reason to think that he never invented. His 
own state of mind in reference to the stories he retold probably varied 
from that of the pious Catholic who relates the pretty tale of St. 
Francis and the Wolf to that of the legend-loving sceptic who eagerly 
seizes on the fable of St. Martha and the Tarrasque. The former 
abstains from negation; he even wishes to believe, and very likely he 
succeeds. The latier re-echoes Voltaire’s regretful lines : 


! “On court, hélas ! après la vérité ;` 
Ah! croyez-moi, l'erreur a son mérite, 


Ovid wrote at a time when the mania for everything Greek had 
touched its high-water mark in Rome, and he was influenced by the 
prevailing taste, but still more, it may be guessed, by his own travels 
in Greece and Sicily, still an entirely Greek land, though a Roman 
conquest. He drank in the Greek spirit at its source, a spirit partly, 
but never wholly, acclimatised among the people of Italy. When he 
was miserably languishing in exile he fondly looked back to his 
journeys over azure waves, and to his sojourn in Sicily, not far from 
the twin springs, Anapus and Cyane: ‘ Here a large portion of the 
passing year was spent by me. Alas! how unlike is that region to 
_ the Getic land!” 

Ovid was almost morbidly affected by climate and natural ‘surround- 
ings. He had that nostalgia of the South from which Southern 
Italians, including thosa who are only partially educated, suffer severely 
when obliged to live even in the north of Italy. A cook from the 
south, who had gone to a place near Udine, wrote to me that he was 
going to leave his situation; he had nothing to complain of in his 
master and mistress, but the “ paese” was “ totally impossible to live 
in.” It is not that their health generally suffers; they can bear the 
cold well; it is their spirits that give way. Ovid writes from Tomi 
(which was somewhere on the Black Sea) that he is sorry to have 
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offended the inhabitants by what he has said about their country; 
they have been always kind and hospitable, but how can they expect 
him to praise their climate? It makes even health hateful to him ;’. 
all the year round it is cold; spring brings no flowers, nor does 
summer see “the naked bodies of the reapers”; the soil yields chiefly 
wormwood ; there are no singing birds, except, perhaps, in the distant 
forest; what streams there are, are of brackish water. 

Of his own birthplace, Sulmo, he preserved the tenderest memories. 
Tt was a small place, but healthy, with a wonderful wealth of run- 
ning streams, which kept it fresh and green in the August heats. 
These rivulets were also‘used for artificial irrigation. Sulmo yielded 
corn, but the grape was its chief produce, the vines bemg supported 
by elms and trained in garlands from tree to tree in the manner that 
still gives all'that district and the neighbourhood of Naples an air of 
superb luxuriance in the vintage season, the only right time for visit- 
ing the South of Italy. Ovid recommended an active interest in 
agriculture as the best “ remedy for love.” What healthier occupation . 
- for mind and body than to watch the. ploughing and sowing, the goats 
on the rocks and the bees on the yews; or better still, to use the 
‘spade ourselves in planting the well-watered garden and the pruning 
knife in grafting fruit-trees? He may have played at grafting in 
his orchards near Rome, but in spite of his good advice, he leaves us 
suspecting that he was less. of a practical agriculturist than a 
dreamer of dreams among the woods and brooks. We fancy him 
roving as a pensive boy to whom trees and flowers and all kinds of, 
creatures told their secrets. _ 

He was always putting himself into the place of plants and animals, 
and thinking how one would think in their position. This was 
evidently a habit of mind with him, not a mere story-teller’s device. 
He was probably quite young when he wrote the long poem expressive 
of the feelings of a walnut-tree, which has sometimes been supposed 
to be a veiled satire, but without any good reason. The unfortunate 
walnut-tree, growing as it does by the side of the road, sees ‘its 
young fruit pelted with a hailstorm of stones by horrid boys, who use 
the nuts to play games, several of which Ovid describes. The tree is 
hurt by cruel wounds that mutilate its branches, and by injuries to 
its bark which leave the wood bare. Instead of having its “fruit 
gathered in due season and stored by the thrifty wife of the husband- 
man, it beholds its produce scattered unripe and* worthless on the 
ground. What business have people to inflict such treatment on a 
respectable tree which yields both fruit and shade ? 

In the “ Treatise on Fishes,” said to have been written towards the 
end of his life at Tomi, Ovid points out that all animals have a vague 
dread of an unknown death, against which they defend themselves, if 
they are strong, by their superior strength; if they are weak, by 
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expedients and stratagems such as that of the octopus of assuming the 
colour of the place where it lies. No one seems to have given Ovid the 
credit of observing this habit of ‘protective colouration,” on which 
Darwin and all recert naturalists place so much stress. With the same 
‘sympathetic penetration, he declares, and who will deny it ?—that the 
horse that wins the race is perfectly aware of his victory; does he 
not hold his head much higher than the others when he is led forth 
to receive the applause of the crowd ? *. 

Ovid's love of animals is characteristically sea in his elegy 
on Corinna’s parrot. Perhaps he wrote the elegy because Catullus 
had written a Jamant on Lesbia’s sparrow; but we are almost 
persuaded that Ovid shed a real tear over the parrot, while one 
suspects that Catullus left the weeping to Lesbia. How affectionately 
he recalls its friendships with the turtle-dove ; such a friendship exists 
at the present time between a parrot and a white pigeon dwelling at 
Sorrento, And how kindly the poet would believe, “if there is any 
believing in matters of doubt,” that there is a blest abode for innocent 
feathered souls in the world beyond, where the parrot will make the 
birds wonder and admire by speaking human words. Here on earth 
what love can do fcr him has been done; “a grave as little as his 
body covers his bones.” 

The belief in an interchange of parts between man and beast, 
whether by the regular process of the transmigration of souls, or by 
the violent one of the working of arbitrary spell, must modify the 
thoughts, if not tha conduct, of men in respect to animals. We 
know, as a matter cf fact, that it does largely modify both thoughts 
and conduct. It does not make men always humane; but no one 
who held it would say that he may beat his donkey, perchè non e 
cristiano, “ because it is not a human being,” for that‘is the meaning 
of cristiano in the peasant speech of Italy. ‘Spare the snake, sir, it 
too has but one little life,” said the Indian servant to his English 
master, who was attacking a cobra. . Ovid, naturally pitiful, was 
quick to seize this point of view (though he could have drawn a line 
at cobras) He saw that arguments could be deduced from the 
doctrine of metamozphosis against animal sacrifices, for which he felt 
a strong repugnance. Some poets of the Greek anthology touched 
lightly on the same subject; but Ovid returns to it persistently. We 
cannot help asking whether the Roman priesthood could have heard a 
fundamental institution of orthodoxy so openly attacked without 
becoming hostile to the raiser of such inconvenient questions. 

If some blood must be spilt, Ovid would have the “idle swine ” 
pay the cost. The sow rooted up the young corn with her snout and 
thus offended Ceres; the goat, also, had misbehaved by nibbling the 

* A horse which ran in the riderless races once popular in Tuscany, always kicked 
its competitors when nearing the goal ; by this means it won many races. 
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- vine tendrils. “ Bat.what- didst thou, O ox, and what did ye, O. 
gentle sheep, to deserve a like fate?” In another place Ovid partly. 
throws the sheep overboard; a Sheep, he says, was guilty of’ eating 
up the consecrated plants: (rosemary, myrtle, tamarisk), which a good 
old woman had been accustomed -to sacrifice to the rural deities. But 
he is faithful to the ox, the animal whick shonld be held sacred by 
man, since it ploughs his fields. ‘Take the knife far from the ox; a. 
- neck fitted for the, yoke ought not to be smitten by the axe. Let 
`` him live, and many a time may he labour on the herd soil.” ‘ 
In the last book of the “ Metamorphoses” Pythagoras is made to 
ask, “How can you kill for food the lowing calf, or the-kid that cries . 
like a child, or the bird'that has fed out of your hand?” This plea 
is one of simple humanity, but the philosopher reinforces it by urging 
that in the body of any slain beast may have dwelt the soul of your 
` father, your brother, or, at least, of man. Ovid is delighted to be | 
able to bring a character on the scene who can argue thus. ‘We are: 
_ not told, however, that Sulmo’s poet was a vegetarian, Was he then 
iùsincere? Not more so than we all are to-day or to-morrow. In 


our dual lives our real self lives, perhaps rather in what we feel and -_. 


do not, than in what, we do and feel not. 

The prettiest episode.in the pretty story of Philemon aa Baucis 
was certainly an embellishment: due to Ovid’s tender heart. The 
story itself, though its origin-has never been traced, was no. doubt 
_ traditional ; it is a variant of the class that deals with receiving divine 

visitors unawares, a class as old. as Homer and as modern as the beau- 
tiful’ medieval legends in which the visitor is Christ. In the light of 
a description: of humble life, Philemon and Baucis`is not to be sui- 
passed ; it will bear to be told once again. 
_ ` Jupiter and’ Mercury in the shape of men craved Ea at a 
thousand doors, but every one was bolted against them. Then they 
_ came to a very small cottage, thatched with straw and reeds. ‘A pious 
old woman and her old husband had lived here since first in youth 
they ` were united, and made their poverty light by sharing it. -It was 
the same thing if you asked for masters or servants; the whole house- 
hold. was but two. When the heavenly guests knocked at this door 
they were made kindly welcome. Bamncis, the old wife, kindled the: 
embers, and set a pipkin on the fire-full of herbs from their carefully 
watered garden ; her husband meanwhile cut off a little piece from 
the rusty side of bacon which hung from the beam. Warm water 
‘was offered to the guests to refresh their limbs and a couch was spread 
with those coarse cloths which were yet kept “for best,” and generally 
stowed away., Baucis busied about the honse as fast as her trembling 
‘ old: body would go; she steadied the broken leg of the table. by 
putting a potsherd under it, and then began. to place the repast before - 
the guests. For gustatio or hors d'euvres, fragrant wild beriies, 
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radishes, curdled milk, and eggs cooked in the embers (the wore sudate 

-of the Lombard peasant); for pièce de résistance, bacon and boiled 

herbs ; for dessert, dried figs, nuts, dates, plums, apples, grapes, and 

white honeycomb. Esch course was served with welcoming looks 
which told of no lurking niggard feeling or indifference. 

The wine, too, had bsen poured out, and the old couple remarked 

` that the goblet into which they poured it refilled of itself as soon as 
it was emptied. Wher this had happened once or twice, they began 
to feel (especially Philemon) frightened out of their wits. The 
modesty of the unprepared entertainment they had given to Visitors 
who could cause such a singular occurrence, dismayed them to the 
last degres, and by a simultaneous impulse they ran in search of the 
single goose that guarded their cottage. But their legs were slow 
with age and its wings were swift, and, after a keen pursuit, the bird 
flew straight towards the Immortals, who commanded that it should 
be spared. So Ovid made a present to Jove of the kindliest trait 
ever recorded of him. : 

The gods led their humble friends up a safe-hill, and then sub- 
merged the inhospitable village, sparing only their cottage, which was 
transformed into a beautiful temple. When the old couple were 
asked what boon they desired, they replied that they only wished to 
serve their divine guests as priests in the temple while they lived, 
and, when their hour came, to die together. So it was; for, after a 
long life, as one turned into an oak the other became a lime-tree, and 
they had no pain of parting, neither did one look upon the other's 
tomb. How much truer and more touching is this conclusion than 
that which an inferior story-teller would have resorted to, and which 
actually figures in some modern versions of the story, namely, the 
transformation of Philemon and Baucis into young people! 

Anecdotes of humble but generous hospitality were once so popular 
because such incidents were within the experience of every traveller. 
Even now it is not needful to go far from the beaten track in order 
to match the old stories with new ones. If you have been talking to 
a Montenegrin peasant by the wayside, he will probably ask you, with 
his grand air, to step into his house to take coffee; and in Greece, 
there is hardly a cottage where the stranger would not be made 
welcome. Indeed, the ill-luck of the gods in meeting with closed 
doors is rather surprising. The same thing once happened -to me, 
though through nobody's fault. A friend and I were benighted on 
the Col di Barranca ;' between one and two o'clock in the morning 
our light failed, Sak we knocked at every building we could discern 
in the almost complete darkness with the hope of getting it renewed. 
I cannot forget the dreary effect of receiving no response. It was in 
the late autumn, and these buildings, Gocapicd by herdsmen in summer, 
were one and all deserted. 
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Resembling the story of Philemon .and Baucis in some respects, 
but varied with delicate art, is Ovid’s telling of the peasant hospi- ` 
tality given to Ceres during her search for Proserpine. Ovid treated 
the legend of Proserpine twice at considerable length: in the “ Fasti,” 
and afterwards, with greater skill, in the “ Metamorphoses.”. The most _ 
romantic of all classic myths, it attracted him by its appeal to human 
sympathies, its swift movement, and its picturesqueness. What scene 
ever made so charming a picture as that of Proserpine and her girl’ 
companions in the meads of Enna? The Greek genius which avented 
so many things invented the type of joyous, healthy, active girlhood, 
fearless and fancy free, which nearly went out of the world till it 
- came back with Shakespeare. Ovid could see the ‘beauty òf that 
type, and his maidens hurry and scurry in their innocent sport, ful ` 
of. true life and careless rapture: this'one plucking marigolds, that 
one wild hyacinths, others amaranth and thyme and rosemary and: 
many a nameless flower, while she, the fairest, gathers the fragile 
crocus and white lilies. Girls and flowers, which are most a part of 
Nature ? 
’ Ceres, after she misses Proserpine, goes through the whole island 
asking if any one has seen a girl passing. When it gets dark, she 
crosses over to’ Greece, and lands at Eleusis, the name of which, 
meaning “an arrival,” still recalls her coming. There lie the ruins 
of the temple where her mysteries were celebrated : to the eye some 
of the least striking remains in Greece, but powerfully suggestive to 
‘the mind. The inverted torches on thé broken columns tell us of 
those with which the goddess lighted herself through that. night 
journey. Eleusis, then, according to Ovid, was nothing but the farm 
of the old man Celeus, ahoi in ‘the Greek version, was a king; but 
Ovid understood that ‘poetic effect would gain by giving him a humble 

station. 

Ceres meets this old peasant, who is carrying home acorns and 
blackberries, and dry logs to feed- his fire.’ His little danghter drives 
two goats down the mountain side. At home his baby lies sick in 
the cradle. The ‘little girl asks the goddess, who has assumed the 
form of an old woman, “ What are you doing here, mother, all alone — 
in the hills?” How the word “mother” pierces her heart! The © 
old man begs her to rest under his poor roof; at first she refuses ; 
then she yields to his prayer. “ How much happier are you’ than L 
who have lost‘my daughter!” she says, ` But she discovers that her 
good old host has ‘also his troubles: the house is in mourning; 
his little son now lies past hope of recovery. Then the divine 
visitor kisses the child on its mouth, and the colour comes back to . 
the white cheeks, and strength to the wasted body. All the house- ' 
hold rejoices, father, mother, and little sister, for mney are all the 
household.. 


OVID AND TRE NATURAL’ WORLD. : “ui 


"The tale of the commonest grief and gladness was never more 
, feelingly told. 

A good deal may be gleaned from ‘Ovid's works about rural cere- 
monies and beliefs which were peculiar to Italy. On the Calends of 
May fell the festival of Pales, goddess of the shepherds, who was 
unknown in Greece. One of the customs connected with it was the 
time-honoured and long-surviving rite of jumping over or through the 
fire. The sheep-folds were garlanded; a fire made of rosemary, 
pitch-tree, laurel, and Sabine herbs brightly crackled on the hearth, 
Millet cakes and warm milk are offered to Pales, who is begged to 
protect the cattle and those that tend them; to pardon trespasses and 
shortcomings; to mediate with the higher powers; -to drive away 
disease from men and flocks, and from the dogs also, and to give 
plenty through the year. 

Another peculiarly Latin folk-worship was that of the Lares. The 
Greeks who, at least in towns, did little more than sleep at home, 
could not have ertered into the intense Roman sentiment of the 
hearth. In Ovid’s time the Lares became established and endowed ; 
he says that there were a thousand at the street corners in Rome, 
where Augustus had set them up in company with his own genius, 
appointing a body of priests to look after their worship. His 
encouragement of this domestic and hitherto purely popular supersti~ 
tion is characteristic of his policy in religious matters. The Lares 
held their own at the Crossways till they were rather succeeded than 
ousted by Christian saints. Ovid mentions that the original Lares 
were represented with a dog, the typical house-guardian, at their feet ; 
and he makes the observation that “ Crossways are dear to dogs as 
well as to deities.” 

Again, the Fée des Morts was an essentially onan observance. 
Ovid will not condemn costly offerings to the dead, but it is plain. 
that he prefers tha little simple, rustic gifts of faithful love: 


“ C’est Poffrande des moindres choses 
Qui recèle le plus d’amonur.” 


A wreath laid upon the tomb, scattered fruits, a few grains of salt, 
corn soaked in wine, and the earliest violets; with these the dead are 
content. It is said, remarks Ovid, that departed forefathers have 
been known to revenge themselves in a disagreeable way for neglect 
on the part of their ungrateful descendants, but upon that he expresses 
his own incredulity. 

It is his way to pick and choose between what to accept and what 
to reject of the traditional lore of which he had so vast a knowledge. 
He dislikes the idea of human sacrifice, and he therefore will not 
accept it as accounting for the curious Roman custom of throwing 
thirty images of old men stuffed with rushes into the Tiber. The act 
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. was performed by the Vestal Virgin from the Sublician bridge. Ovid 
would refer it to ‘the wish of some wholly imaginary Greeks to have 
their bodies committed to the Tiber, so that its stream might bear” 
them homewards. Thus, in the Middle Ages the dwellers on the 
Rhone placed their unattended dead in the river, which bore them to , 
the sacred Alyscamp. In spite, however, of this confirmation of the 
possible correctness of Ovid's theory, there is very little doubt that the 
Roman old men had a sacrificial significance. They probably belonged 
to the family of puppets still, here and there, devoted to fiery or 
watery elements (as the North Italian Vecchia of Mid-Lent), all of 
which are remotely reminiscent of immensely ancient rites of propitia- 
tion to the genius either of growth or of fruition. 


EVELYN’ MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


THE ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF 
DIPHTHERIA* 


TN my essay on “ Diphtheria and its Associates,” published in June 
1895, I considered the serum treatment of the disease in an 
Appendix, mainly for the reason that although the drug had been 
enthusiastically advocated and adopted by many eminent authorities 
on the Continent, it was still on its trial so far as this country is 
concerned, and I did not therefore feel justified in giving it a position 
as an integral portion of our therapeutic resources, alongside of the 
older, well-tried, and well-established methods of the classical treat- 
ment of diphtheria. Moreover it was not possible to make com-- 
parisons with Continental returns, for as I pointed out, the mortality 
from diphtheria in European centres, as hitherto treated, had always 
amounted to figures far in excess of those which had for some years 
„obtained in this country. Statistics show that: l 


In Budapest the former mortality had averaged 60 per cent. 


” Paris 3 ” 5l y 
” Munich ” ” 52 ” 
» Berlin ” ” 4l 3 


But on 11,598 cases, being the total treated in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board hospitals of London during the seven years 1888-94, 

` ¢he average mortality was only 30 per cent., and ‘in individual 
hospitals of the series it had on large numbers been for two or three 
years less than 27 per cent. These British figures are comparable 
with those of New York and Boston, where the mortality had for 
some time before antitoxin was employed been reduced from 47 to 
less than 30 per cent. It was therefore evident that there was some 
failure in hygiene or personnel, in the medical or nursing departments, 


* For the most part decimals will not be employed in this article. 
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to account for this increased Continental mortality ; or possibly there 
was a difference in the type of the disease, although as to that, we may 
‘ fairly assume that this excuse has been exaggerated in importance, if” 
we are to believe the published statistics of the serum tréatment. 

“In any case it appeared reasonable to anticipate that the decrease 
in mortality would be greatest at those centres of observation where 
the death-rate had been fornierly. highest, and that in those centres— 
as for example, London, New York, and Boston—where the former 
“mortality ‘had been low we could not expect anything like so marked 
a decrease in the death-rate. To a large extent this forecast has.. 
been verified, though an exception will be presently noticed which is 
as suggestive as it is satisfactory. ` ` - 

With regard to foreign statistics we find several further elements 
of discrepancy as well as many instances of proffered and conse- - 
quently of self-accusing excuse. : 

The first is, that in many reports there. has been more or less 
selection in the cases submitted to the treatment. To take a single 
example of several, we find in the British Medical Journal of June 8, 
1895, an epitome of a report from the Provincial Governments of 


Croatia and Slavonia on the serum treatment, announcing quite ` - 


frankly, that ‘‘ those cases which were brought to the authorities too 
late—for example on the 6th, 7th, or 8th day of the disease, or later 
—were not treated by the serum, as it was then useless, and would 
have spoilt the statistics.” ‘On the other, hand, trusty information 
comes to us that the results of serum injection given for purposes of 
immunity, are sometimes mixed up sa those administered with the 
intention to cure. ' ; 

Secondly, a claim is made for differences of racial type, and type 
of epidemics, and especially for variations in the general wees 
of the inhabitants at several centres of observation: _ 

With regard to these points, I have been’ unable to obtain figures’ 
for the- purpose of comparison of the general mortality in the various 
cities from which I have quoted with regard to.diphtheria; but as © 
is very generally known, while London ranks as the healthiest of 
European cities, Budapest has nearly, if nót absolutely, the worst 
reputation in this respect. Nevertheless some revent figures: by 
Professor Kassowitz* would appear to show that there is a variation - 
in mortality from this particular disease in various European ‘cities 
irrespective of the general death-rate. The mortality from diphtheria 
in proportion to the population is lower in Paris, Budapest, Berlin, — 
and Munich than in London. It is probably too much to assume 
` that this lower diphtheria death-rate is due’ entirely to difference in 
the type of disease, much less to racial type. Indeed, in view of the 
fact of’ the increased absolute mortality. in these. cities over London, 


* Lancet, May 9, 1896, p. 1319. 
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it might be explained by a laxer system of notification of infectious 
~ diseases and of death returns. 

Thirdly, it may be remarked that while in the hospitals in this 
country every case of diphtheria, whether mild or severe, is confined 
to the wards for a period of at least five or six weeks, the average 
duration of residence of pace in many of the Continental hospitals 
is one-third or one-fourth of the period at which even fatal results 
may occur, 

Fourthly, we find another source of error in the premature ae: 
ing of cases as cured before sufficient time has elapsed for the para- 
lytic sequelæ—some of these also of fatal significance—to become 
evident. This is a fault that unfortunately applies also to our English 
records. 

The following two notable, but by no means solitary, examples were 
reported in the British Medical Journal. 

One was first observed on September 19, and reported as cured on 
September 25. 

The second was first observed on September 22, serum administered 
three days later, and a cure reported on September 30. Both were 
published in the issue of the Journal for October 6. 

It has to be stated with regret that there is not much improvement 
in this respect in the later records, as any one may realise by perusal 
of recently published series of cases in the various medical journals. 

Moreover, these premature records of cures have not been confined 
to individual reporters, but to critical reviews of the treatment. Thus 
one editorial report,” claiming to be a “ fairly complete record ” of 
36 cases with two deaths, gives a mortality of 54 per cent. 

But one of these cases was included twice, and—to illustrate the 
care taken, or rather its want—this case is referred to an issue of the 
Journal published on June 31, a date unknown in our calendar. 
Making correction for this twice-included case, the mortality would be 
5:7 per cent. 

When these 36, or rather 35 cases, reached 95t the mortality had 
mounted to 23 per cent., and this was maintained when the total 
numbers had arrived at over 200 cases. 

Allied to this “fairly complete record” of 35 cases, with about 
öğ per cent. of deaths, is that of the Director of the British Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, who recorded in the Lancet and British Medical 
Journal of February 2, 1895, a mortality of 2 out of 48 cases treated 
at the North-Western Fever Hospital, otherwise 4°6 per cent., the 
“lowest mortality on record.’ Nothing could be more misleading, 
for this report was applied for after little more than three weeks of 
official trial of the remedy at this hospital, and more than one of 
the cases had been admitted only a day or two previously. 


* British Medical Journal, October -24, 1894, + Ibid., February 2, 1895. 
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Within two days of the publication of these figures this mortality 
~of 4'6 became over 8 per cent, ; three weeks later it was 19 per cent., 
and at the end of four months, on 100 caser, in which these. 48 were. 
included, the mortality was 27; in effect the same as had been 
. obtained in this hospital. for the two previous years, under older 
methods -of treatment, on nearly 2500 cases. At the end of the 
year the mortality on 368 cases ` treated with serum at this hospital 
exceeded 32 per hundred. - t 


No allusion would have been made to these tunata had a cor- | 
rected record of these premature reports been offered; but as they stand . 


they have gone forth to the world, carrying with them adk unj justifiable 
encouragement, which it appears a plain duty to modify, ° . 2 5 
Such was the position of affairs about a year ago, and it was then « 
that I undertook my comparative study of. 100 cases of diphtheria, 
treated with serum supplied from the British. Institute of Preventive 
. Medicine on the one hand, and 100 cases treated during a correspond--: 
ing period in the previous year without ‘seram—both at the same one 
of our isolation hospitals, the North-Western—and therefore under : 
the same hygienic conditions and personnel. Not only from the point 
' of view of mortality, but of all others in which superiority has been 
claimed for antitoxin, this comparison gave but moderate support to 
the extravagant enthusiasm raised in favour of serum injections. -The 
results, indeed, as regards mortality were identical, the deaths in each. 


_ of the two series of 100 cases being 27, or rather, it was—under anti~ _ 


toxin—slightly in excess of that which had been obtained on a total 


of nearly 2500 cases treated in the same institution during the pre- 


- vious two years under classical remedies ; the mortality for the whole 
` year of 1894 in this hospital being 27 per cent, on 1163 cases, while . 
for 1893 the percentage was under 264 on a total of 1249 cases, 

Fhe’ superintendent ‘of this hospital—the North-Western—carried. ° 


this comparative study further,* and contrasted a series of cases. of.“ | 


diphtheria, 175 in number (these including my 100), admitted into 
` the wards from January 6 to May 16, 1895, treated with antitoxin,: 
with all those treated within the same periód in the year 1894 (of - 
course under the older remedies). These amounted to 450, The” 


result was slightly more favourable to the'serum-treated cases, but it.” 
was clearly shown that of the 450 treated without antitoxin in 1894: 


there were 4 per cent: more children under five years of age thai: - 
‘in the 175 cases treated with serum in 1895; and, as is well known,-~ 
diphtheria is at this age period a much more dangerous disease than in ’ 
advanced years. - The superinténdent points out that this discrepancy ` 
of age-class would almost entirely explain the slight reduchoni in 1895, 
apart from any question of treatment. 
ne only unfavourable: criticism’ which was offered to my com! 


* The Medical Week, August 2 1895, p. 363. <” 
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parison of a hundred cases treated with and a hundred cases without 
serum was, that the number of the cases was too small for useful 
purposes ; nevertheless, a smaller series of seventy-five cases treated 
by serum at University College Hospital, showing a mortality of 28 
per cent., was considered of sufficient importance to be analysed and 
tabulated in the British Medical Journal of January 25, 1896, Un- 
fortunately, in this report we found repeated the same attempts to 
explain away untoward results which constitute so constant an element 
of all antitoxin statistics. z 

For instance, we were told that the cause of death in diphtheria 
cases was to be controlled by, “whether the patients died of diph- 
theria—that is, of a disease to be counteracted by the use of the 
antitoxic serum; whether they died of some secondary or coincident 
_ infection ; whether the cause of death was'some pre-existing chronic 
disease; or whether the patient was admitted for treatment in such a 
condition that no treatment of any kind was likely to be of avail.” 

But no such saving clauses are allowed by either the Asylums 
Board or by the Registrar General. Every case of diphtheria received 
into a Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospital has, in the event of a 
fatal result, to be recorded as a death from that disease, whether it 
occurs six hours or six weeks after admission, and without allowance for 
complications. For instance, when a patient suffering, and perhaps 
_ recovering from diphtheria, contracts scarlet fever and dies, the case 
has to be returned as a death primarily from diphtheria, and it is: 
on primary causes of death that the returns of the Board and of the 
Registrar General arə based. 

Moreover, diphtheria patients who are submitted to serum treatment 
are no more heavily handicapped in their fight for life by the pre- 
existence of tubercle, or of some other chronic taint of constitution, 
than are those treated by other measures, and the cause of serum 
therapeutics is not helped by any such excuses for failure. 

To take another aspect of the question, let us consider what is 
-meant by a patient dying “ of diphtheria—that is, of a disease to be 
counteracted by the use of the antitoxic serum.” What does this anii- 
toxic serum counteract? Is it that by its means the patient is more 
quickly cured’ of the suffocating membrane? Why, then, in these 
cases are sprays—e g., of a solution of carbonate of soda, a long estab- 
lished method of loosening the membrane—still employed? Is it 
that the serum destroys the bacilli—the specific cause of the disease ? 
Why then use germicidal solutions—e.g., of corrosive sublimate—of a 
concentration—1 in 1000—of almost infanticidal intensity ? 

I regret to note that, both in the article to which I am referring, 
as well as in others of less authoritative origin, fatalities from 
inflammation and arrested secretion of the kidneys, from broncho- 
pneumonia, and from cardio-respiratory paralysis, are all made to 
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occupy a secondary position as a cause of death, albeit they are all 
a direct result of the poisoning of the system with the toxines of 


‘diphtheria, Jf such views as these are to obtain, surely the very. 


word “ antitoxin ” is a misnomer. 

Coming to the present time, I think I may claim that almost all 
my ‘early predictions have been verified so far as antitoxin is concerned, 
and this I shall endeavour to prove by a comparison of my figures 
with those coniained in the report on the treatment of diphtheria in 
the year 1895 with and without antitoxin by the medical superin- 
tendents of the six isolation hospitals hagi treat diphtheria under 
our Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

But, before proceeding to do so, it is ‘well to repeat that the mortality 
in my series of 100‘cases of diphtheria treated in 1895 with antitoxin, 
and that of another 100 cases treated withont serum during a corres- 
ponding period in 1894, both at the same hospital—the North-Western 
—was identical, namely, 27, and that this was the percentage mortality | 


- on the total of 1163 cases treated in that institution during the whole 


previous year of 1894, 

The long expected Report of the Metropolitan Asylums., Board, 
issued on March 25, 1896, is a conjoint one, embodying the results 
obtained during the year 1895 i in all the six’ hospitals in. which cases 
of diphtheria were treated, and it is jointly signed by the six medical 
superintendents, who are, therefore, all responsible for, and presumably 
unanimous in, the conclusions expressed, 

The total number of admissions for diphtheria during this period 


was -3529 ; of these 2182, otherwise about three-fifths, were. treated 


with antitoxin, and of these 615 died, representing’ a ‘mortality of 
28 per cent., as compared with one of 29} in 8042 cases treated with- 
out-antitoxin in the previous year of 1894. The drug is stated to 
have been used, not in all the cases which came under treatment, but, 
with certain. exceptions to be presently considered, in the severer ones 
only. 

This reduction of only 14 per cent. in the year 1895 cannot ‘be 
deemed surprising, or considered to be extraordinary, when it is 


` remembered that in the seven previons years the mortality from diph- 


theria in the Asylums Board hospitals had been reduced without 
antitoxin from nearly 60 per cent. in 1888 to under 30 per cent, in . 


_ 1894—indeed, to exactly 29 in 1892—-and that the average death- | 


rate for the seven years, 1888 to.1894 inclusive, on a total of 11,598 


` cases of diphtheria treated without serum is only a trifle over 380 per 


' cent. 


Again, before ‘the introduction of, antitoxin, the mortality from 
diphtheria varied in different individual hospitals under’ the Asylums 
Board to the extent of from 40 to 264 per cent. in the years 1893 and 
1894, These differences can only be accounted for by variations in 
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the excellence of medical treatment; for all the conditions of adminis- 
tration, including hygiene, bed-space, dietary, and nursing personnel 
are identical, and cases of diphtheria are admitted into the hospitals 
not from the districts either alone or mainly in which they are situated, 
but according to bed-space as reported each day to the central offices. 

The Report claims, however, that there is a reduction in the death- 
rate from diphtheria during the year 1895 of 7 per cent. over that of 
the previous year (1894), and that the whole credit for this decrease 
in mortality must be assigned to antitoxin ; but on no logical ground 
can this claim be conceded. It is true that there has been a reduction - 
on the total death-rate from diphtheria of 7 per cent. during the past 
year ; but that this has been brought about by the use of antitoxic serum 
is by no means proved, and is, in fact, in direct contradiction of the 
truth. We have accounted for three-fifths of the cases treated with 
antitoxin. In the remaining two-fifths, 1847 in number, no antitoxin 
was administered and they were treated by methods which are care- 
fully stated in the Report to be exactly the same as those in vogue 
before the introduction ot serum-therapy. The-deaths in this series 
were 181, giving a mortality of less than 134 per cent., and it is this 
reduction in the mortality of the non-serum treated series which 
mainly accounts for the 7 per cent. reduction in the mortality 
for 1895. 

Let us consider the matter with more detail. The first set of 
tables of the Report (I. to VII.) gives the result of the antitoxin 
treatment in all hospitals. 

The next set of tables (VIII. to XIV.) includes “all cases, both 
those treated with antitoxin and those not, in 1895.” 

Lastly, tables are given (XV. to XXI.) of “all cases of diphtheria 
in 1894” treated without serum. 

As a result of these figures a claim is made, as already stated, for 
an improved mortality of 7 per cent. over that for 1894. It is clear, 
however, to the most casual reader that at least 54 per cent. of this 
improvement is obtained from the cases treated without serum ; but 
with a curious want of candour no figures are given in the Report 
showing the result in these cases. The following tables will illustrate 
the position : 




















Year. | | Treatment. Cases, | Deaths. eat | 
reat eee 2 g S L : 
1895 . Table XIV. . , With and without antitoxin | 3,529 796 22°5 
i ! Table VII.. . Withantitoxin. . . . . | 2,182 615 28-1 
! » | New Figures . Without antitoxin. . . . | 1,347 181 13:4 
1894 , Table XX.. . , Without antitoxin. . . . {| 3,042 902 29-6 
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It is thus seen, when the two classes of cases are separated, that 
this mortality of 183 per cent. on the 1847 cases treated without serum 
is at least half that obtained’ in England, either with or without 
antitoxin, at any previous period. And here comes the point with 
regard to which I must confess to having madé a wrong estimate. E 
fully expected to see a margin for difference between the cases treated 
with antitoxin in England and those similarly treated on the Continent, 
which would be explained by the improvement in hygiene and those 
precautions against general sepsis which form an essential condition of 
all serum-therapy ; but I was not prepared. to find the great difference 
in mortality between those cases treated in this country without anti- 
toxin in the year 1895 as distinguished from ‘that of 1894 and other 
. years prior to its introduction. 

To what is this marvellous reduction in the non-serum treated -cases 
to be attributed? Not to change i in sanitation or hygiene, for’ happily 
these are well-nigh perfect in our metropolitan fever’ hospitals, not to ` 
improvement in medical ordinance, for we are expressly told that “ no ` 
change has taken place during the year in the local treatment of the 

“cases, nor has there been any new factor in the treatment other than 
the injection of antitoxin.” It is therefore evident that the improved. 
death-rate can only bé ascribed to the much greater medical vigilance . 

_ and nursing care which all cases have received since a spurt has been 

given to the study of this disease. And whether antitoxin should in 
the end justify all that is claimed for it by its apostles, or no more ' 
than some of us believe to be its due, its introduction must be grate- 
fully hailed by both advocatés and detractors on account of the 
ad deepening of the interest” with which treatment of this. terrible’. 
scourge is now surrounded and with such happy effect, much in the 
same way as better results in general surgery can only be shown by 
those few who still oppose Listerism, on the condition of strict 
- observance of those laws of cleanliness whick are absolutely. i iisi 
from Listerian principles. 
I have alluded to the attempts which have been made to divide: iie 
cases treated i in 1895 into mild and severe. Let us examine them. - 
We are told in the Report that ‘ with the exception of an interval 
of three months at the Eastern Hospital, when its use was suspended, 

-of periods of four months at the Western and North-Western, of 
three months at the Fountain, and to a considerable extent through- 
out the year at the South-Eastern Hospital, when all cases were 
consecutively treated irrespective of their severity, the serum was . 

administered only to cases which at the time of a were severe 
or which threatened to become: so.’ 

If we were to multiply the six hospitals by the twelve months, we 
should find that during more than a fourth of the aggregate time’ of 
seventy-two months, and consequently in an equal proportion of the 
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total number of cases, mild and severe were treated either without 
serum, or with serum irrespective of any distinction of : gaily of 
type. 

But this is not all; “in a certain number of patients, being 
moribund at the time of their arrival and beyond the, reach of any 
treatment, no antitoxin was given.” 

These hopeless cases were therefore included in ‘the non-antitoxin 
class, which have been described as mild. The number of them is 
not given in the Report, but we can approximately gauge the 
proportion from details afforded in the Annual Report for 1894, of 
two of the medical superintendents—namely, of the North-Western 
and South-Western Hospitals. We there find it stated that of 484 
_ deaths, 72, or, as nearly as possible,’15 per cent, died within 

twenty-four hours of admission; so of the 181 deaths out of 1347 
“mild” cases in this Report, 27 were hopeless on admission, and 
if we omitted them, the mortality of 184 on the whole 1347 would 
be still farther reduced to a percentage almost incredibly low even on 
the very mildest of cases on such a large total. 

All these facts go to swell the number of both classes of the 
disease with so many exceptions that we are no more able to say with 
even approximate accuracy that one class was entirely of a grave type, 
than we are justified in contending that the other included only 
the mild. 

My. contention would be emphasised by comparison of the results 
' at these five hospitals, with-—to make the whole complete—inclusion 
of the South-Western, the only hospital concerning which no 
exception is made, but the one in which the moriality on the non- 
antitoxin cases was lowesi—namely, 3°3 per cent. as represented by 
5 deaths in 151 cases. 

Tt would then be found that in not a single hospital has there been 
a decrease in the mortality of the cases treated with serum, as 
compared to those treated without. On the contrary, in two of 
them—the North-Western and the South-Western—the death-rate is 
reduced by about 25 per cent. in the cases treated withont serum, as 
against those treated with it. 

And yet again is the fallacy of this division into mild and severe 
cases illustrated by the following quotation from the Report: ‘It 
must be clearly understood that, with the exceptions previously stated, 
it has been the practice at each of the hospitals to administer serum 
to those cases only in which the symptoms on admission were 
sufficiently promontioed to give rise to anxiety, the mild ones not 
receiving any.’ 

Such a division of cases of diphtheria into mild and severe is purely 
arbitrary, for as Dr. Albert Wilson, writing to the British Medical 
Journal, April 11, 1896, truly says: “As to statistics, it is a fact that 
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often no one can foretell for the first three or four days whether ‘a 
` case will be severe or mild,” a statement which many a iir can, 
‘confirm from a sad experience in his own. family. . 

What indeed can be the basis on which this classification, on first 

view; of grave and mild is made? The staff of these six hospitals, 
_ superintendents and assistants, numbers as many as twenty or more 
different medical officers,.and it is impossible that there can be any 
standard of uniformity among them as to what constitutes a mild or 
“a severe attack of diphtheria ; for, on admission, one officer may judge 
of the mildness or severity of the case by- the region implicated ; 
another by the extent of the exudation; a third by the amount of 
constitutional disturbance and prostration, irrespective of the local 
manifestations. And yet another medical officer may with wisdom 
abstain from prophesying till the termination of the case places the 
matter beyond doubt; for even if the patient survives, the paralytic 
Sequelae may be, of such ‘severity as entirely to reverse a diagnosis ‘of 


‘mild type made on admission or during antecedent progress. Take.. 


the first hypothesis of regional implication, and admitting that there 
is an agreement that faucial diphtheria is less fatal than laryngeal, 
and that laryngeal cases are in their turn less fatal than the nasal, 
no guarantee can be given that the local appearance will continue 
‘constant; for a mere spot of exudation on the fauces may -extend 
shortly after admission to the larynx, involving imminent suffocation, 
and in like manner to other equally or more serious regions. 

- The same fallacy obtains with the amount of membrane. While 
it is true that many grave constitutional effects and complications 
occasionally occur with but slight’ or ‘almost absent exudation, others 
in which the whole visible throat is covered with membrane may take 
a course unattended with anxiety. 


Yet a third attempt has been made in the Report to enforce hae l 


. thesis “ of the comparatively greater severity of the antitoxin cases” by 
Table XXIIL., “ which shows the-relative proportion of young children 


in each class.” -> “ Ib is there seen that no less than 46-4 per cent. of’ 


the antitoxin cases were tader five years of age, against 32°5 per cent. 
in the non-antitoxin group.” ‘The high fatality of diphtheria in 
the earlier years of life is notorious.” 

The Report continues, “ It is obvious that to compare: the mortality 
of those treated with antitoxin with that of those which during the 
same period were not so treated, would be to, institute .a comparison 
between the severe cases and those of which a large proportion, were 
mild. This would be clearly misleading.” ` 

Not at all. It is the Report which misleads. For the, comparison 
of the gravity of the-cases at age periods is not to be obtained by 
a difference of numbers in the respective classes but hy the propor- 
` tionate death-rate at those years of life in which “ the fatality of 


x 


. 
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diphtheria is (so) notorious,” that in point of fact no case under five 
, years of age can ever be said to be mild, 
The following summary illustrates the position. 


1894 Mortality under 5 years without antitoxin 47-4 per cent. 
1895 D » With » 84 p 
1895 5 s3 without ,, ° 268 , 


Thus the mortality of cases treated without serum under five years 
in 1895 is more than 20 per cent. less than that of those treated 
under the same conditions in 1894, when it was 47'4; and more 
than 10 per cent. less than that of the serum-treated cases in 1895. 

To summarise our position from a consideration of the Report as 
a whole, we find that the mortality of cases treated by antitoxin at 
all the hospitals in 1895 is but a trifle lower than that of the 
previous year, and is in excess of what has been obtained in individual 
hospitals of the series whence the Report is issued. That this slight 
improvement has not been due to the serum treatment, but rather to 
increased vigilance and nursing care, is proved by the fact that in 
the cases treated without serum, the mortality has been reduced to 
at least one-half of that of the best results previously: obtained in 
England, and that the attempts to show that these cases have been 
exceptionally mild fails on quite casual examination. 

This circumstance may be emphasised by consideration of the 
mortality results at one of the six hospitals of the series, and for this 
opportunity we are indebted to a letter by Mr. Demetrius Boulger, 
which appears in the Daily News of April 17, 1896. Without doubt, 
it refers to the North-Western Hospital where Mr. Boulger was a 
patient in the year 1895," and it happens also to be the one from 
which my own previous tables were compiled. 

Mr. Boulger gives complete returns from October 1 to December 
31, 1895, inclusive, and asserts that they. are unimpeachable, being 
taken from-the bed cards of the patients. These figures are: total 
cases 193; of these 58 received antitoxin, with the result that 34 died, 
giving the appalling death rate of 58°6 per cent. Of the other 135 
who did not receive antitoxin, only 20 died, representing a death-rate 
of 14°8 per cent. 

It is true that the figures are not officially confirmed, nor have they 
on the other hand been officially impeached. 

I am, however, justified in using them as accurate by the following 
circumstance, At the last Annual Meeting of the British Medical 

* Mr. Boulger contributed a forcible article entitled “‘ Antitoxin from a Patient’s 
Point of View” to the February number of this Review. Unfortunately, it was not 
free from those errors always present in medical communications written by a 
layman, and these defects were seized on by the medical journals to condemn the 
whole article ; whereas their presence is the best proof that the communication was 


made in good faith and without professional assistance. The main facts, adverse to 
the remedy, have not been contradicted. 
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Association, the superintendent of the North-Western “Hospital 
reported, during a debate in the Therapeutic Section, a mortality of 


28:4 per cent.—otherwise about 40 deaths on the first 175 cases” 


treated with serum in the year 1895. There remained, therefore, - - 


another 188 cases on the. total 363, which we learn from the conjoint 
Report, were treated in that hospital in the whole year—with a 
balance of 77 deaths, or a mortality of 40-9 per'cent. The death-rate 
for the whole year on 363 cases was 32°2 per cent., and the mortality | 
on the whole number of. cases admitted (780), those treated with 
Serum and. those not, 24:5. 

It is therefore apparent that on the balance of 367 cases not treated 
with serum there were but 66 deaths, giving a death-rate of 16°8 per 
cent. Of course it may be answered that “ the serum was administered 
. only to those cases which at the time of. admission were, severe, or 
` which threatened to become so;” but for a period of four months at 
_ this particular hospital, as at several others, that is for a third of the 

whole year, “all cases. were consecutively treated (with serum) — 
irrespective of severity.” 


Also “in a certain number of patients, being moribund :at the. time 


of arrival, and beyond the reach of treatment, no antitoxin was given.” 
Now by the figures published in the Reports of this hospital for the 
years 1893 and 1894, it is shown that these hopeless cases ‘occurred to 
the extent of nearly 14 per cent.,.so that any classification of mild 
and severe cases cannot hold rod 

We are further informed that “no change has taken place ‘during the 
year in the local treatment of the cases, nor has there been any other 
factor in the treatment, other than the. injection of antitoxin,” whence 
we may argue that the improved mortality in the non-serum-treated 
cases‘is evidently due to the greater medical and nursing vigilance 
which has been exercised in all the cases of diphtheria since antitoxin 
was introduced, And since no measures have been neglected which 
were formerly in vogue for loosening the membrane, for destroying the 
specific microbe, for immunising the anto-infection of the patient, 


‘and for combatting the characteristic asthenia, the serum cannot in 


any case be considered other: than an adjuvant. 


_ I am not-in a position to suggest that on the results of one hospital 


we are to judge all the others,* but when we consider that this parti- 
cular one is under the control of the doyen of the medical officers, who 
for many years can claim a mortality far lower than has been obtained 
by the use of antitoxin, it is difficult to understand the logical process 
by which the signatories of the Report have arrived at the conclusion 


* Kassowitz, already quoted, remarks on the very high mortality from diphtheria 
in London in the last quarter of 1895. “This increased death-rate can hardly be 
claimed to be due to a greater, „malignity of type, for the- Report, not only fails to 
‘record such a circumstance, but expressly. Says that “the average severity of the cases 
has been about equal, ae 
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that “in antitoxic serum they possess a remedy of distinctly greater 
value in the treatment of diphtheria than any other. with which they 
"are acquainted.” 

I venture to submit that in the foregoing I have shown that so far 
it is impossible to maintain that any reduction in the mortality of 
diphtheria has been effected by the use of antitoxin as administered in 
large institutions in this country. And it would be easy to combat 
the statement that the advantage of treating the disease at the earliest 
periods possible afte> its manifestation is greater in those cases treated 
with serum than,in those without. 

For, with regard to the day on which the disease Decadent: 
another confusing element is introduced into the Report. The date 
on which treatment was commenced was calculated in the cases treated 
with antitoxin from the “day of the disease.” But in those cases 
treated “with and without” antitoxin, from the “ day on which the 
patient was admitted to the hospital.” ` 

The date of the commencement of any disease is in any case a very 
uncertain quantity, and, as regards diphtheria, is generally only to be 
obtained on the hearsay evidença of the parents or friends of the 
patient. l 

Tracheotomy.—Is could also be proved that, even with regard to 
this operation, which is performed for prevention of suffocation when 
the air passages are blocked, the advantage of antitoxin is strained. 
Table XXXIX. of the Report is given to demonstrate that the com- 
bined tracheotomy mortality for all the hospitals, which in 1894 was 
70°4 per cent., has fallen to 49°4 per cent. in 1895. 

“This is a/lower death-rate than has ever been recorded in any 
single hospital of the Board for a year’s consecutive tracheotomies.” 

But Dr. Gayton,” the superintendent of the North-Western Hospital, 
had long before the introduction of antitoxin published a mortality of 
only 50 per cent. on sixty-eight cases, this number representing the 
total of tracheotomies performed during three years; and these results 
must be admitted to run those given in the Report pretty closely. 

Complications.—The figures under this head certainly confirm my 
comparison of those on 100 cases, that there is:very little to. be said 
in favour of the cases treated with serum against those treated 
without. 

Tables LVIII. and LIX. show, indeed, an increase in some of the 
graver complications of cases treated without, and is another instance, 
if more were wanted, that the non-serum-treated cases were not of 
the mild character that has been suggested, albeit that the mortality 
in this class in 1895 was less than half that in 1894, 

The Report very properly refers to the variable basis of opinion 
as to what constitutes nephritis—different superintendents holding 


* Lancet, August 11, 1894, p. 319. 
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- different views—but when it goes on to say that no connection: has 


been observed in the post-mortem room to “warrant the statement 


_that has been made in some quarters, that antitoxin frequently leads’ 


to renal inflammation,” one is justified in asking for the number of 
post-mortem examinations which have been made.. It is well known 
that they are very few. I saw eight examinations out of twenty-seven 
deaths—an unusually large proportion, larger perhaps because.I asked 
for them. In each one there was distinct evidence of inflammation of 
the specific substance of the kidney, although the degree was variable, 
` Dosage.—The Report for 1895 gives tables to prove that better 
results were obtained with large doses of the antitoxic serum than 
with small ones; but as- has been shown at one hospital, and was 
probably the fact at all, the death-rate was enormously increased in 
the latter portion of the year, which was coincident with the advocacy - 
and administration of the larger doses. Until we are in full posses- 


‘ sion of the exact number treated, and the amount of serum admini- 


stered during each quarter of the year 1895, we cannot form any fair 
estimate of the relation between the amount of the .dose and the 
regult. , 

_ The following suggestion may not appear irrelevant. In view of 
recent observations pointing to the. fact that the bacilli of diphtheria 
are not so incapable of dissemination through the body as was for- 


- merly believed, the larger amount of serum employed the greater 


may be the danger of their circulation in the lymphatics and blood: 
vessels; for we ‘have to.remember that, according to, Dr. Klein, the 
toxæmia of diphtheria is caused not only,by the fermentative products 
of the bacilli—the enzymes—but is partly due to the poison contained 
in the bodies of the bacilli themselves. 

Quality of Serum.—Lastly, a word or two may be said as to the’ 
quality of the fluid. The antitoxic serum employed during the year 
1895 in the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals was supplied by 
the British Institute of Preventive Medicine during the first eight 
months, and for. the last four, from the laboratories of the eda 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The ‘Report states “that no difference was observed either in the 
antitoxic value or in the clinical behaviour of the two supplies.” 

Yet the general opinion is expressed that the latter serum is the . 


. best, being of greater immunisation value than that used formerly. 


Nevertheless, if we ara to judge it by the results at the North- 


‘Western Hospital, the mortality during the last half of the. year was 


more than twicé that inthe first; therefore those responsible for the 
manufacture of the first serum might fairly claim that it was twice as 
efficacious—or shall we say helt as hazardous ?—in its results as the 


4 


second. 
But, can any reliance be placed, not only on the uniformity of the 
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constitution ‘of antitoxic serum, but on its purity after all diseases’ . 
. capable of detection have been eliminated ? 

Dr. Sims Woodhead, opening a debate at the British Laryngo- 
logical Association in July 1895, said, with reference to the immuni- 
sation of horses: “These animals differ enormously as regards the 
amount of toxin that may be introduced without setting up any very 
great rise of temperature or great local swelling. I have, however, 
come across two animals in which there seemed to be such a very 
great susceptibility to the action of the diphtheria toxin that it was 
almost impossible to give small enough doses to produce anything like 
the reaction that we wished.” 

It has also been reported that a certain “white horse” had to be 
destroyed, because in those patients—who survived injections of serum 
derived from this source—local abscesses and skin eruptions were 
unduly frequent. We have, however, no statistics to show in how | 
many cases death was mounted on this particular white horse, and it 
is not unfair to assume that the fatalities with serum derived from it 
have been in excess of those treated with serum ‘from other horses 
which did not produce these abscesses and other complications with 
equal frequency. f 

Considerable attention has been given to the’ painful case in which 
Professor Langerhans of Vienna injected serum—for prophylactic 
purposes—into his own son, aged one year and nine months, with an 
immediately fatal result. This is unfortunately a by no means solitary 
example, but on account of the high position held by the administrator 
it has been subjected to specially rigorous investigation. As I write, 
the result is not yet complete, but already it is clearly demonstrated 
that the child was perfectly healthy, that the injection was properly 
given, that the needle did not pass into the abdominal cavity, and that 
neither veins nor lymphatic vessels were injured. Neither was there 
any embolism or any air present in the chambers of the heart. 

The only possible cause, therefore, was in the serum itself, and the 
case demonstrates that whether the serum was originally impure, or 
decomposition had taken place during its storage, it cannot be con- 
sidered to be the harmless agent so repeatedly claimed for it. 

It is very evident from the facts of this case, which are typical of 
a gradually increasing class, that there is a certain element of danger 
in the serum, which cannot be guarded against by experiments on 
the horses, and can only be tested by the effects of their seram on the 
children.’ Special instructions, indeed, have been given. from the 
laboratories that notes should be made by the attendant physician of 
the number indicating the horse from which the serum is taken in 
each case, so as to judge of the proportion of ill-effects produced by 
the antitoxin from different animals—a procedure which bears a 
perilously close relationship to human vivisection. 


~ 
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The suggestion has been recently made in all seriousness by am, ` 
American physician,* with experience of three rapidly fatal results of - 
‘injection, that the possibility of, the presence of a poison should be 
‘excluded by a preliminary trial on a cat. Having regard, however, to 
the proverbial nine-power resistance of this domestic animal, the 
patient might die, or happily recover without the treatment, whilé 
these preliminary experiments were, in. progress. 

Some further discredit has been thrown on the value of antitoxic 
serum, or at least on the value of its immunising power, by a state- — 
‘ment’ that an analysis of several specimens from different firms has 
. proved. that there is considerable discrepancy in some, between the 
amount of antitoxin contained and that notified on the labels. 

This brings us to the question whether really the value of the 
treatment depends at all, or to any appreciable degree, on the pre- _ 
sence of the antidotal element, and whether injections of pure sterilised ` 
serum would not have an equally beneficial result, In other words, 
whether stimulation ‘by transfusion of the blood-fluid is ‘not ‘more 
responsible ‘for any good achieved than the. immunising agent con- 
tained in the antitoxic serum. 

Two facts support this view—(1) the undoubtedly increased resist- 
ance to the disease when’ the-treatment is commenced early, and (2) 

. the inability, even when death is averted, to prevent the paralytic and 

` other sequeles expressivé of the poisoning of the system by the toxines. 

. of the malady. i ; 
-Duch a suggestion is the more feasible when we remember that at: 
the commencement of experiments antitoxin was only recommended 
for cases of diphtheria in which the bacillus existed alone, and was 
said to be contra-indicated when it was mixed with other micro- 
organisms., But'the proportion of these case of “pure ” diphtheria, 
as it is called, has been found to amount to less than 10 per cent., and, 

. by a curious coincidence, the ‘only satisfactory element in the Report 
of the Asylums Board is that which shows-that the best result—and. ` 
very good results they aret—have been obtained- in those cases in 
which diphtheria supervened on scarlet fever, an inevitably “‘ mixed ” 
form. ` 

On' the other iioi experiments with serum im pregnated with the 
toxines of such micro-organisms as are usually found in scarlet fever 
and measles, have failed to give beneficial results. 


* Brooklyn Medical Journal, February 1896. 

+ OF 119 cases of post-scarlatinal diphtheria. occurring in the Northern (Con- 
valescent) Hospital, antitoxin was administered in 58 severe cases with only 4 deaths. 
The remaining 51 mild cases were treated without serum, and all recovered. This 
gives a mortality of 3:3 per cent. on 119 cases for 1895, as against one of 61°9 on a 
total of 168 treated in the previous 5 years, Would it be “ too curions to inquire” 
the explanation of the great increase of this class of case—to the extent of some~ 
thing over 300 per cent, —in 1895 over that of the average of 84 for- eaoh of the. 
previous:5 years ? í 


ran 
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One ‘word in conclusion, Since, as must now be admitted, anti- 
„toxin is at least occasionally responsible for death in the healthy 
. subject, surely its inherent dangerous properties cannot be longer 
ignored when it is administered to those who are the subjects of so 
prostrating a disease as diphtheria; while as to its employment for 
purposes of prevention, we may be justified in urging 

“,, .. that the dread of something after .... 
«e. . puzzles the will, 


And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


Lennox Browne. 


_ GIRLS’ TECHNICAL SCHOOLS: ON` THE 
CONTINENT. 


ty 


HE weiss of this article has just returned from visiting Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, ‘Austria, and Hun- 
gary, where she has had the advantage. of seeing the industrial schools 
‘for girls established in each of those countries. Every year sees the 
continental nations making giant strides in the manual education of 
their peoples, for they consider hand labour a very effective ‘means of 
. disciplining the mind, and that excessive mental cultivation causes in 
many instances dropsy of the brain in children, while in other cases 
‘a theoretical education is quite unfit for the life of action which.the 
world demands. Especially in the education of girls of the middle 
and working classes a complete revolution has been effected of late 
. years. In Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Austria the education of 
women has become a topic of great interest. It is known that some- 
times men can do no good in the world; in such cases the wife has, 
if possible, to come forward and. undertake the duty of providing for . 
the family. For this and other reasons, the technical instruction of 
girls has simultaneously taken a front rank in the municipal cares and 
duties of almost every town and city, in such a manner as to astonish . 
any woman who feels sufficient interest in female work to induce ‘her 
to study the systems in their various stages. Thirty. years ago the 
schools alluded to were unknown; to-day they are counted by the 
hundred jn- all the kingdoms of Central Europe. Formerly the 
public authorities paid little heed to the instruction of girls, beyond 
seeing to their moral and religious training, and teaching them 
needlework. It is now admitted on all sides that girls should also . 
‘be taught to earn their bread in an honourable and suitable occupa- 
tion, and, above all, that they should be well trained in domestic 
economy, since it is in her home that a true woman shines. The 


t 
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proper management of a house depends on her, and much of priva- 
tion, suffering, and misfortune among the humbler, and even among . 
the upper classes, may be averted if the housewife be wise, economical, 
and able to make the best of everything. The waste of food, fuel, 
and other things which is.so common in the United Kingdom excites 
the wonder, but not the admiration, of any intelligentforeigner. Any 
woman who travels with her eyes open will see that on the Continent, 
as a rule, nothing is lost or wasted. 

There are two kinds of schools in the five countries already 
mentioned, the head-schools and the hand-schools: they are both 
under the same roof; and the pupils attend for three hours at one of 
the schools, and three hours at the other ; in other words, half the day 
is given to ordinary education, and half to whatever trade or profession 
the girl has chosen in which to earn her bread by-and-by. When a 
girl leaves these schools she is able to command a fair salary, thus 
avoiding the dangers of apprenticeship in the ateliers. These schools 
are found so useful, that in most cities and towns two-thirds of the 
expenditure is defrayed out of municipal funds, and one-third by the 
national treasury, the fees charged being only nominal: first come, 
Les Ecoles Ménagéres, or Housekeeping schools; secondly, Ecoles Pro- 
fessionelles des Jeunes Filles, or Handwork schools for girls. The 
writer visited such schools at Amsterdam, Brussels, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Berne, and Vienna; and so close was the resemblance, that but for the 
difference of language one could have believed that they all belonged 
to the same country and were under one directing hand. 

The Handwork school for girls at Amsterdam is not ‘only the oldest, 
but also one of the finest of the kind in Europe. It.was founded by 
private subscription in 1865, and is lodged in a fine building close to 
the Botanical Garden. It is intended for the daughters of the 
bourgeoisie or shopkeepers, but any girl over twelve years of age is 
admitted if she can pass the preliminary examination in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and drawing. A small fee is charged, and the 
course is one-of three years ; the principal classes being for drawing, 
leatherwork, wood-carving, dressmaking, millinery, plain needlework, 
artificial flowers, and lace. New occupations, such as type-writing, 
telegraphy, &c., are constantly added. There are more than 200 
girls, all externs, and the proceeds of their work pay about one-third 
of the annual cost, the rest of the burthen being shared equally 
between the Dutch Government and the municipality of Amsterdam. 

At Brussels the writer paid several visits to the Housekeeping 
_ School in the workmen’s quarter near the Allée Verte. It is in 
connection with a Kindergarten and the communal or national girls’ 
school that is in adjoining premises. It is limited to ten girls at a 
time, who must be over twelve years old, and must have finished the 
ordinary course in the primary school, of reading, writing, drawing, 
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and arithmetic. The girls are taugħt in batches of ten for a week, 
each class coming back four times in the year; thus each girl receiveg 
nearly thirty days’ instruction per annum, and .at the end of their 
term, which lasts usually about three years, she is quite able to 
manage a small or even a good sized establishment. The corporation 
allow 6d. a day for each person,.and the girls must limit their 
expenditure to this sum ; they go to market themselves, and out of 
this modest sum all necessaries, bread, butter, meat, vegetables, fruit, 
beer, and sundries (but not fuely for two meals must be provided. 
The kitchen is large and well ventilated; on one side stands a large 
“gas cooking stove, the opposite side being occupied by a low white 
pine press, on the top of which stands a row of’ pretty white delf j jars, 
containing the condiments necessary for cooking, In a small recess, ` 
‘close to the stove, hang the white enamel cooking utensils, all 
scrupulously clean,and round the walls mottoes are suspended, such as— 
“ Les plus riches fortunes. s’écroulent quand Ja femme est négligente 
et dépensiére”; “Ona toujours du loisir lorsqu’on sait s’occuper : 5 
n’y a que les gens qui ne font rien qui manquent de témps pour tout ” 
“La femme fait -les bonnes. aniony si elle a „Pesprit d'ordre at 


 @economie.” 


The weight and price of each item of. food is noted a on a 
large blackboard when the girls return from market, also the cost of 
each dish. composing the day’s bill of fare, as well as the ratio per 
head. The charts on the walls show the various joints of beef and 

. mutton, the nature and quality of the vegetables, and so on. f 

An excellent breakfast, which the writer saw prepared, cost exactly 

‘dd. per head, Here i is the menu : 


Soupe aux poireaux ; Carbonnades à la Flamande (deliciously cooked beef- 
steaks); Giteaux de pomme de terre, . A: large piece of bread and a glass of 
light beer. : 


‘For dinner the menu consisted of — 


Soupe Julienne ; Ragout de mouton ; Panas de céleri. With bread and 
. beer. : Pa 


Fach’ day in the week has a separate menu, and cannot exceed the 
sixpence allowed. The place is admirably managed by: Malle. 

_ Escteen, a diplômée from the Nọrmal School at Liége, who takes the 
greatest pleasure in showing to visitors the-whole mode of working. 
It is necessary to obtain a permit from the City Council, -which 
Mr., Adam, the First Secretary of Legation, kindly procured for me. 
‘In this way the girls become accomplished housekeepers, making the 
most of everything, and: allowing nothing to be lost or wasted. The 

: bones remaining from the soup, the potato peel, and other remains of . 

vegetables were carefully put aside, a dealer coming for them every 
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evening ; the money he pays suffices to’ keep the kitchen in all kinds 
of utensils. During the interval between the preparation of breakfast 
and dinner the girls are occupied with another branch of housekeeping, 
the making of clothing both for men and women, and the mending of 
house linen and stockings. The walls of this class room are hung 
with illustrations of men’s and women’s dress, and with charts showing 
the natural human form and how it is deformed by compression. 
Any of the girls is able to put down on the blackboard, at a moment’s 
notice, the usual cost of making a man’s jacket, or a woman’s gown, 
or any article of underclothing. The superintendent, Mdlle, Escteen, 
kindly gave me one of the exercise books, kept by one of the girls; 
and I am sure that many ladies in England would open their eyes if 
they saw it; so completely is the science of housekeeping unfolded in 
its chief details by a girl only fourteen years of age. 

The text book of these schools is a little manual called “Economie ` 
Domestique,” by Mdlles. Destesche and Marcelli, who have adopted for 
their motto the following lines from Fénelon’s essay on the education 
of girls: “ Women must be, as a rule, either the ruin or the main- 
stay of a household, because all domestic matters are in their hands.” 
~ The book comprises three sections: First, hygiene, embracing all par- 

ticulars connected with ventilation, cleanliness, drainage, light, water, 
disinfection, &c. Secondly, the proper economy of a household in al} 
that concerns food and clothing, showing the quality and attributes 
of each kind of food, those which contain most nutriment, and those in ` 
which the element of nutrition is cheapest; estimates for the weekly 
cost of living of a large or small family in the middle or working class 
are given in the fullest detail. Finally, the third section is devoted 
altogether to kitchen gardening for the supply of all manner of vege- 
tables and fruits, gardens of this kind in Belgium being mostly culti- 
vated by women. There is also an appendix showing a simple system 
of bookkeeping for the woman who has charge of a house, in which all 
- the branches of ordinary expenditure are properly classified, month by 
month. As an example of the cost of living, the authors take among 
others the case of a shopkeeper or clerk with an income of £120 a 
year, the household counting six persons. The expenditure is put 
down thus: Rent £20, food £60, clothing £12, sundries £17, total 
£109, leaving a surplus of £11 for contingencies such as sickness, or 
to be put into the savings’ bank. The expenditure for food seems 
low, being only 7d. a day for each member of the family. 
The Cookery school at Brussels costs the Municipality 12,000 francs, 
or £480 a year, and teaches 100 girls in the year. f 
` Brussels is also proud of her “ Ecoles Professionelles ” for girls. 
The earliest and principal one is, situated in the Rue de Marais. It 
was projected by a few charitable ladies, and was founded by 134 
benefactors, in March 1865, with the object of preventing girls from 
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going into factories, and teaching them various kinds of useful and 
lucrative employment, The founders subscribed each 36 frs. (80s.) 
a year, besides which some gave donations that ranged from £20 to 
£80, and their generous action was so much appreciated by the 
‘citizens that the municipality gave a permanent endowment of £144 
a year, The school was opened on April 25, 1865, and continued to 
be managed by the ladies till 1868, when the Government gave a 
subsidy and resolved to enlarge the sphere of action, for which reason 
the school was handed over to the City Council, Accordingly, in 
_ 1870, the present school was erected at 4 cost of £11,000, comprising 
every desirable accommodation, and provided with a handsome library 
of 12,000 volumes, which arè lent ont to the pupils free of charge. 
The course of instruction extends over three years, and includes. ° 
arithmetic, history, geography, natural sciences, dressmaking, hygiene, 
domestic economy, drawing, modelling, painting on china, artificial ` 
flowers, millinery, laco making, embroidery, type-writing, telegraphy, 
&e., so as to enable girls to earn their own livelihood after leaving 
school. Drawing-is the groundwork of all technical education on the 
Continent; it is considered necessary for every profession. It was 
in 1872 that the class for painting on china was begun, and it has 
_ proved such a success that the pupils find a ‘ready sale for their work. 
In the following year the painting ‘of fans was introduced, but this 
` branch of industry has had a doubtful result, only a few girls being 
able to sell their productions. In 1882 painting on glass was added 
to the programme. The manufacture of artificial flowers was first , 
tried in 1870; before that time Belgium imported all’ her flowers: 
from France; now she not only has ceased to import, but actually 
exports flowers in large. quantities to other countries, This class 


costs nothing for maintenance, the mistress providing the materials, -` 


and being allowed to sell on her own account the flowers made by 
the pupils. The reception-room in the Rue de Marais is charmingly - 
decorated .by the pupils. Round the walls, forming a deep frieze, . 
are full-length figures of women, painted in the ‘costumes of their 
different countries; next comes a wide shelf, filled with delicately , 
painted vases, plates, tea-sets, &c., and under this is a deep‘ dado” 
of artistically painted tiles. It was difficult to believe that all these 
lovely designs: were the work of a few girls about fifteen years of age. 
Some of the work done by the pupils is sọ fine that this school has taken. ` 
prizes at five exhibitions, including a gold medal at Amsterdam and a 
silver one at Paris. Altogether the Ecole Professionelle has sixteen 
‘professors—all women, with the exception of those for drawing and 
painting, When-it was first opened there were sixty pupils, of whom 
‘fifteen paid fees, the rest being admitted free; at present there are 
150 paying and 170 free pupils, the fee for the former being now £5 
~ & year, whereas at first it was only 30s. The minimum age ‘for 
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admission is twelve years, and applicants must be able to pass an 
examination in reading, writing, drawing, arithmetic, and one modern 
language besides their own. The institution serves to raise the intel- 
lectual level of middle-class women, by turning out yearly 100 
girls accomplished in useful arts. In many parts of Belgium the 
conventual schools have wisely followed the method initiated so 
successfully at Brussels, and added to their previous course of studies 
special classes for housekeeping, as also dairy-work, poultry- and bee- 
keeping. Nor is it merely in household matters that girls receive 
practical instruction; they are found often to be quite as smart as 
men at accounts, and hence it is common to find them acting as 
ticket-clerks at railway-stations, cashiers. in restaurants, and even 
book-keepers in houses of business, the result of better attention paid 
to arithmetic in the convent schools. j 

In Wurtemberg and Bavaria one is likewise struck with the great 
progress that has been made in female education in the last thirty 
years. Not far from Stuttgart is the famous girls’ workschool of 
Reutligen, founded in 1868, the first of the kind established in Ger- 
many, and the idea of which would seem to have been suggested by 
the Ecole Professionelle of Brussels, started three years before. The 
Reutligen school grew so rapidly in importance that it was found 
necessary to enlarge it in 1877, in which year the present magnificent 
building was erected, four storeys high, surrounded by ornamental 
grounds. The pupils are externs, about 300 in number, and pay a 
fee of £2 a session, drawing and needlework being the branches of 
most importance. The course lasts two years. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Drummond, her Majesty’s Envoy at 
Munich, I was enabled to visit the Munich school for the training of 
young girls.’ The Director showed me numerous beautiful pieces of 
work, chiefly vestments and church ornaments, of gold and silver 
embroidery, some of which he was about to send to the Geneva Exhi- 
bition of Art and Industry. One of the class-rooms had a good 
number of Singer’s sewing machines, which he said proved very 
useful for furniture embroideries. 

The Munich school has also its cooking classes, and attached to it 
is the best arranged laundry that I have met with in my travels. 
Like the Ecole Professionelle, this school owes its origin tc the 
generosity of a number of benevolent persons called the Society for 
Improving the Working-classes ; it was started in 1878, and oceupies 
a large building which was formerly a convent, and counts 500 pupils, 
all externs, who pay a fee of 3s. a month. There is a special depart- 
ment for training school-mistresses, from which twenty or thirty young 
girls receive certificates every year. I must not forget to mention 
that the place of honour in every room was given to a pedestal on which 
stood an artistically executed bronze bust of our divine Redeemer. 
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‘Some of the Swiss cantons have evening classes for girls, where 
they are taught drawing, needléwork, -and singing, The most remark- 
able girls’ school is the Gewerbe-schule, near Zurich, which is sõ, 
similar in every -respect to that of pense that I need not-give any 
further description of it. 

Austria, until recent times, paid little attention to female instruction. 
Technical schools existed for boys, but it'was considered unnecessary 
to teach girls anything useful, on the supposition that their .mothers 
taught them to spin and weave. The ladies of Klagenfurt i in Carinthia 
in' 1868 founded the first women’s work school in- the empire, and now 
there are 398, attended by 18,000 girls. Some are maintained solely 
by ladies; some receive subsidies from the Crown or the local- autho- 
rities; some are free, while a fee of two or three shillings a month is 

- charged in others. Most of these schools are on the model of the 
‘- Ecole Professionelle .at Brussels. The purpose mainly in view has 
‘ been, as in Belgium, to provide honourable and useful occupation for 
the daughters of the petite bourgeoisie or the artizan classes. Besides 
these schools, the good ladies of Vienna bave not forgotten the train- 
ing of girls for domestic service, and for this purpose they founded a 
_ school where the highest form of cooking is taught by one of the first ` 
chefs in Vienna, also the’ duties of housemaid and waitress, and the 
most necessary art of mending table linen, The girls pay 30 florins . 
for two months’ training, and-the Directress told me that many have 
to wait a long time before they can be admitted, so numerous are the 
applications. The girls ‘have to pass a practical examination. before `“ 
receiving their diploma. This school is self-supporting, as it has a, 
restaurant attached. Baron Hohenbruck, of the Ministry of Agri- 
‘ culture, told me.that the Government was so pleased with its work 
that it has helped the ladies to open, another similar, one in Vienna,, 
and in a short time it is hoped that there will be one or two such 
schools in every town and city of Austria and Hungary. , : 
But the glory of Vienna is the Government Art School of Embroi- 
dery, the classes of which are under the direction of Madame. St. - 
George, perhaps the most accomplished designer and needlewoman in 
the world. Lady Monson, the wife of our Ambassador, kindly pro- 
cured me an introduction to her. The entire course’ of instruction, . 
which is quite free, lasts five years, but many pupils leave after’ two. 
or three years, especially ladies who do not intend to make art work 
their profession, and are satisfied with knowing the rudiments of either 
_ Yace-work or art-embroidery, for every year has its special course. I 
was particularly struck with the happy look on the girls’ faces; they 
seemed to have their whole heart and soul in their work,.and were 
much interested in a discussion between Madame St. George and my- ` ' 
` self about the non-oriental appearance of. a hat intended for the figure 
of Abraham in a beautiful altar-piece they were working. Every 
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years course has its special room and instructress, and the pupils can- 
not go from one to the other until the year expires. The pupils of 
the last year’s course were busily mending a magnificent canopy, the 
work of the Empress Maria Theresa. An idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of the task when it is said that ten girls, under Madame 
St. George’s superintendence, had been working at it for four years 
already, and she expected it would take two years more to complete 
it. Every kind of embroidery, including Persian, Indian, Japanese, 
Turkish, &c., is done here, and I was astonished to see some beautiful 
samples of the “nanduty,” or spider's web, made by the Guarani 
women of Paraguay, and rarely seen in Europe. This lace is made 
of the fibre of the aloe, and is so fine that.it is made inside the huts, 
with the door shut, so that not the least breath of wind can touch it. 
I was still more surprised when Madame St. George assured me that 
the sample before me was not really Paraguayan, but copied by her 
principal assistant, whose name I unfortunately forget. This lady 
has been equally successful in copying old Venetian, Irish, Brussels, 
Honiton, é&c.; in fact, every kind of lace in all countries. 

Buda Pesth was so occupied with the Exhibition that all the girls’ 
schools were closed. However, it seems that the Hungarians have 
also established work schools for girls in the principal towns, and that 
much attention is paid to female instruction. A visit to’ the famous 
Agricultural College at Magyar-Ovar, closed my wanderings in 
Hungary, and although it is intended exclusively for young men, there 
are many things taught which struck me as being particularly useful 
for girls, especially those destined for a country life. The school is 
installed in the old castle of Altenberg, given for this purpose by the 
Archduke Albert of Saxenteschen. It ranks with Hohenheim near 
Stuttgart as being the finest of its kind in the world. Everything 
is taught on the Kindergarten system ; botany, chemistry, poultry, and 
bee-rearing, dairy work, horticulture are all explained in so simple a 
manner that any one can understand the lectures. For instance there 
are huge glass cases in the lecture room containing papier-maché 
models of every known breed of poultry, ticketed with their various 
good qualities. The same is done as regards fruit. Another case 
contains every known mode of the culture, another mushrooms, 
another models of all known woods, and so on, including even the 
numerous enemies one has to contend with, such as slugs, caterpillars, 
&e.; and last not least, is the case with every known implement for 
dairy york, all beautifully modelled. 

Marion MULEALL, 
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N article on the present aspect of the financial position ‘has little 
- need to apologise in these days for obtruding itself even into 
the pages of a monthly magazine. Owing to the extension of the 
joint stock system, finance is no longer a mysterious matter interesting 
only to very solemn gentlemen with large gold chains in the City ; 
any one who has saved a few pounds is now invited and pestered to 
invest them in this or that enterprise, and, having done so, adds to 
. his interest in life, if not to his monetary capital, by being” involved 
in the movements and vicissitudes of a world which he has hitherto 
regarded as an incomprehensible: chaos. And finance, not content — 
with thus widening the sweep of its net and being popularised into 
a matter of everyday moment to an ever increasing number of devotees, 
has also expanded upwards, forcing itself into a position of paramount 
importance in the eyes of the governors of all nations. The develop- ` 
ment of international commerce has introduced a fresh factor into 
diplomacy, and the example of England, the nation of shopkeepers, 
has been followed so closely by other peoples, that the world has been 
recently gratified by the spectacle of an up-to-date Emperor receiving 
a Chinese envoy with all the pomp and magnificence that his court could 
‘muster, and overwhelming the Oriental with every mark of honour | 
and favour that his ingenious brain could devise, merely in the 
interests of German trade in the Far Hast. 

‘The impossibility of understanding the history of the world as it 
now runs without some knowledge of finance and financial wire- 
pullers has been brought out very strongly of late by’ recent events 

_in the Transvaal, which are now clearly shown to have been based on 
purely money-getting motives. The leaders of the so-called “ Reform ” 
party did not, according to the confession of one of their chiefs, “ care 
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a fig” about political rights, but they thought fit to veil their desire 
for monopolies and concessions under a decent cloak of constitutional 


ambition. And it is perhaps fairly safe to infer that the readiness ` 


of the Chartered Company’s officials to assist in the movement was 
not altogether unconnected with the fact that the much vaunted 
mineral wealth of Matabeleland has been disappointingly slow in 
developing itself into dividends. Other less simple but perhaps even 
more important instances of the connection between finance and 
international relations were presented by the outburst of anti-British 
feeling in the United States, where President Cleveland’s bellicose 
Message met with an enthusiastic reception, merely because our steady 
adherence to our gold standard is believed to have been the chief 
cause of the depression in the price of silver, and because our 
American cousins have developed their resourceswith British capital and 
are now irritated by the necessity of finding the interest; and again 
by the hostility which a powerful section of the German press endea- 
vours so vigorously to foment against this country, which it regards 
as the chief obstacle to the expansion of a. Gorman colonial empire 
and German commerce. 

There is no need to multiply such instances, for it is generally 
acknowledged that finance is one of the chief motive powers in modern 
life, and opinion now rather tends towards exaggerating the influence 
of this factor, and endeavouring to express everything in terms of 
£s.d. Mr. Chamberlain bases his colonial policy on the saying that 
«the Empire is commerce ”—a phrase which is at once too large 
and too small; for our commerce, being world-wide, is bigger than 
the Empire, while the Empire, we may hope, is a greater thing than 
a mere trading partnership. ‘The unfortunate effect of allowing 
domestic politics to become too closely connected with monetary 
questions has been very opportunely demonstrated by the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of the Republican wire-pullers at the recent St. Louis 
Convention, and the dangers of the same tendency when applied to 
international politics are perhaps even greater. For commerce and 
finance are matters which are still deplorably misunderstood, and lay 
open an alarming number of irresistible pitfalls tothe politician who 
desires to direct them according to his own notions. Practical men 
of business have not time to study the system of which their enterprise 
forms a part, and can only look at financial matters from the point 
of view of their own narrow little corner of the world-wide market, 
so that their opinions on any such subject are biassed by the interests 
and conditions of their own particular trade at the present moment; 
while politicians who have only studied the book-work of the matter 
are almost sure to blunder when they meddle with it, from their 
ignorance of practical details. The cradest notions are still current 
with regard to an international commercial policy ; we laugh nowa- 
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days at the old aeae theory of the Middle Ages, which sauna 
‘that those nations were most prosperous which managed to lay hands 
‘upon the greatest possible amount of their neighbours’ coin and 
‘bullion, and yet we commit a very similar error to this day in endea- 
vouring to-further our own trade by reducing that of other countries, _ 
-forgetting that bankers and ‘shopkeepers. cannot flourish unless they 
-have plenty of well-lined customers to deal with. Money and. finance 
-are evidently. matters which should be interfered with less ‘hastily and. 
studied more diligently. 
As to the money market, its oondition i is apparently more amazingly 
plethéric than ever. The figures of the Bank of England weekly 
returns show that the various Government Departments have a balance 
of £13,000,000 as against £9,000,000 a year ago; while the compre- ` 
hensive item of the “ other deposits,” under which the balances of all. 
depositors, save the British. Government, are included, has mounted up 
` to £52,000,000. “At the end of May the “ other” deposits stood below 
£49, 000, 000, and a year ago at less than’ £38,000,0005 while in days 

- gone by they used to average about £20 000 000 ; and when they 
rose to'£29,000,000 or so, the market was considered to be “ glutted.” 
Nevertheless, in spite: of these enormous figures, various indications 
occasionally show that Lombard Street is not as well off for money as 
‘ the Bank returns would seem to imply. In the first place,‘some 
£14,000,000 included in the “ other ”’ deposits are credited as part of 
the war ‘indemnity to the Japanese Government, which does not lend 
its money in the’ market at the ‘trivial rates that are now current, so 
_-that this amount can only be got at by borrowers who are prepared to 
pay the 2 per cent. which is at present the Bank’s minimum. . And 
apart from this sum, the recent increase in the “ other deposits” has 
probably been assisted by the acquisition of various accounts by the 
Bank, and is not due solely to the increase of public wealth, though - 
it is impossible to speak with any certainty on these points, owing to 
the inadequacy of the information that is available. Every one who 
has read Bagehot’s “ Lombard Street’’—and no one who has not done 
so can pretend to understand the money market—knows that the 
ordinary banks only keep a bare handful of till-money for their own 
` purposes and lodge the rest of their cash reserve with the Bank of 
England. The amount of these bankers’ deposits used at one time to 
be published annually as‘a parliamentary, paper, but they have never 
“been separately stated in the Bank of England returns; so that the 
total of the “other” deposits is only a very vague indication of the 
position of the banks, which ultimately constitute the money market. 
If there is one business more than another in which mystery and 
vagueness are dangerous to the interests of all parties, that business is 
banking; and’ yet we find that the public is content to take a great 
deal for granted in the matter of the banks to which it entrusts its 
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millions. This confidence has certainly been justified to a great extent 
by the skilful and prudent management which has raised our banking 
system to its present level of excellence; and there never was a 
moment when the banshee wail of the alarmist was more unnecessary 
than the present. Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that all 
banking businesses have to provide against any sudden demand for 
cash on the part of their depositors, and the public certainly has a 
right to know to what extent this provision is carried out. The 
monthly statements of assets and liabilities published by most of the 
leading joint-stock banks have become praétically a farce. It is well 
known that the banks habitually call in money for the purpose of 
making their cash in hand show a respectable total on the day when 
the balance-sheet is drawn up, and this system of furbishing up—or 
“ window-dressing,” as it has been felicitously termed——which is now 
regularly counted on as a factor in the market towards the end of a 
month, makes these statements not only worthless but misleading. 
Moreover, the chief private banking firms do not give even this pre- 
tence of a statement of their position, but confine themselves to an 
annual or half-yearly balance-sheet. Under these. circumstances it 
might well be suggested that the bankers’ deposits should be 
separated from the rest of the “other” deposits in the weekly 
Bank of England returns. Such a change would enable us to see 
every week instead of every month how the banks stand in the 
` matter of readily available cash, and the present mystery which sur- 
rounds many movements of the money market would be dissipated. 
or reduced. 

It is shown, however, aven by the untrustworthy statement which 
only reveals the position of certain banks on a single day, for which 
ample preparation is habitually made, per month, that the cash reserves 
of these institutions have not been increased in proportion to the 
swelling of their liabilities. The balance-sheets of the fifteen banks 
which furnish these returns showed that at the end of May 1895, 
their collective deposits amounted to £244,500,000, while their “ cash 
in hand and at the Bank of England” stood at £33,424,000. At the 
end of May 1896, the total deposited in these same banks came to 
very nearly £265,000,000, an increase in the year of more than 
£20,000,000, but the “ cash in hand and at the Bank of England,” 
instead of being increased relatively, had actually decreased absolutely, 
standing at £32,540,000, with the result that the proportion between 
cash and deposits had declined from 13.7 to 12.8. It is reasonable 
enough, of course, that owing to the very low rate of interest now 
gained by loans and investments, bankers should prefer to keep more 
of their cash “at call and short notice,” and less in hand and at the 
. Bank; but the public certainly has a right to demand that an ade- 
quate amount should be kept by the banks to provide against any 
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emergency, however remote the possibility of any such emergency 
arising may now seem to be. 

This decline in the cash reserves of the leading banks, coupled with 
the large increase in their liabilities, evidently accounts in part for 
the sensitiveness of the money market under demands which ought’ 
not, apparently, to have caused the least disturbance. As far as the 
actual history of the past month. is concerned, however, there has 
been hardly a ripple on the surface of the market, and holders often 
found it difficult to employ their money at all during the greater part 
of the time. Towards the last few days, when the effect of the usual 
“ window-dressing” farce was emphasised by the calling in‘of money 


. to make a brave show’ in half-yearly balance-sheets, the demand was 


rather more brisk, but the Consol dividends will be added to the 
supplies of the market early in July, and ‘most indications point to 
continued ease in money for the present. On the other hand, 
Berlin has’ been rather short of cash for some time past, and 
the German exchange has declined to a point at which exports 
of gold from London are very nearly possible, and it is probable 


_that before’ these words are in print Lombard Street may thus. 


have been relieved ‘of some of its superfluous stock of money. 
Anything like a genuine foreign drain would twist the discount 
market up sharply on this side, and far-sighted bill-brokers are 


procesdin g cautiously. 


- ‘An interesting eventin the past month’s history-was the conversion 
of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.’s banking firm into a private limited 
company, and its simultaneous amalgamation with several other private 
firms, some’ of which are-very old-established and of high standing. 


` The smaller private banks have for some time past been struggling 


with some difficulty against the competition of the great joint-stock 
concerns, and many of them have found it advisable to join their | 
forces with those of the newer form of banking establishments. This , 
latest amalgamation évidently aims at gathering a number of private 
firms into a combination which, though retaining in many respects’ 
the character of a private bank, shall secure to itself most of the 
advantages, such as wide scope and diversity of business, that have: 


_ contributed to the success of the joint-stock banks, The country 


banks which. thus become branches of a London house, will ‘therefore 
have to sacrifice their right of issuing notes ; but owing to the enor- 
mous development of the use of cheques, this privilege has lost much’ 
of its value, and there can be no-doubt that the advantage of belong- 
ing-to so large and powerful a combination will more than compénsate 
them for the'withdrawal of ‘their notes. It is significant to observe . 
that though the authorised issue of these banks amounted to £581,000, 
they had less than, £200,000 worth of notes in circulation. Perhaps 
it’ may be hoped ‘that: Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., as the new Com- 
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pany is to be styled, may be induced by the strength of the coalition 
that they have joined together to set both tlie private firms and the 
joint-stock companies a good example in the matter of frequent and 
explicit publication of their liabilities and cash reserve. One of the 
reasons why the smaller private banking firms have in many cases 
ceased, in spite of their long-standing and traditional associations, to 
expand their business progressively, must be found in the fact that 
they take the public into their confidence less than the new-fangled 
joint-stock institutions; and there can be no doubt that the most 
powerful firms would add to their influence and prestige by making an 
advance in this respect. If Messrs. Barclay & Co. would mark their 
inauguration as a private limited company by-publishing a statement 
of their position every week, they would introduce a very important 
.. banking reform. Their position must be so strong that they would 

-only add to their reputation by frequently stating it, and they would 
set an example which other banking institutions, private and public, 
would be obliged zo follow, and would thus initiate a most valuable 
new departure in the relations between bankers and their customers. 
Before leaving the subject of Messrs. Barclay’s bank we may mention 
that Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co., the famous brewers, closely con- 
nected by family ties with the bankot, have formed themselves into 
a joint-stock company with a capital of £2,820,000 and a debenture 
debt of £1,700,009. The ordinary shares were all retained by the 
vendors, and the public eagerly swallowed up such portions of the 
preference shares and debenture stock as were allotted to sub- 
scribers. 

Among the external events which have interested British investors — 
during the past month, the St. Louis Convention was by far the most 
important. Having sunk many millions of his savings in the develop- 
ment of the United States, and having already written off a consider- 
able proportion of these investments as a dead loss, John Bull regards 
with melancholy anxiety the vagaries of the politicians who pull the 
wires on the other side of the Atlantic. The spectacle is anything 
but reassuring. The Republican party is now dominant in the United 
States, and has been holding its convention at St. Louis to select a 
candidate for the Presidential election which takes place next “ fall.” 
Tt was feared for some time before the assembling of the Convention 
that the Silver faction stood a very good chance of capturing the party 
“ machine,” and pledging it to a policy of free coinage at a ratio of 
16 to 1. This apprehension caused a mild flutter in the silver market 
in London, and made holders even of the best secured and most gilt- 
edged of the American Railroad bonds feel uncomfortable as to the 
possibilities of tha future. It is quite obvious that such a policy 
would have quickly brought the United States into the position of a 
silver-standard country, and the consequences of such a revolution had 
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to be considered carefully. It is often argued by financial writers 
that a country benefits by using a depreciated currency; and many of 
the Americans, whose economic notions are as crude as their political’ 
sytem is ‘mischievous, consider that it is only the fall in the value of 
the paper dollar. and the rupee that enables the farmers of the 
Argentine and- the East Indies to compete with those of .Dakota: 
Withont entering into a detailed discussion of this question, we may 
point out that a nation with an epormous load of foreign obligations 
would only find that its difficulties were increased if the results that 
are generally supposed to follow from a depreciation of. the currency 
were actually brought about.,. If free coinage, really meant that the 
American farnier would pay. 50 | per cent. less for his freight charges and 
other working expenses, it is obvious that the railroads would suffer 
a considerable shrinkage in their earnings, and would have to face an 
increasing difficulty in finding the interest on their gold obligations. 
However, thanks to a miracle of successful wire-pulling, the Silver 
“plank” was not included in the Republican platform, though it 
must not be forgotten that Mr. .M’Kinley has maintained a discreet 
silence on the point, and is quite free to disregard the resolutions of 
the Convention if the sulpoquent course of events were to eee f 
him to do so. 

It must be cold comfort to holders of American securities to 
consider that the fact that the dominant party in the United States 
did not pledge itself to a policy of cataclysm was hailed as so. surpris- 
ing a sign of grace, that a ‘‘ boom” in railroad shares was generally 
expected, and was actually initiated by professional operators. The 
British public, however, did not follow the lead with any readiness, 
and, so far, all efforts to revive speculative activity in this market have 
failed, more or less completely. It is evident that even the optimistic 
“English investor, ever ready as he is to believe that all that glitters 
must be gold, has not paid in vain for his expensive object-lessons in- 
American finance. Whether he will be able to restrain himself for long , 
remains to be seen. Probably if prices were forced up a few dollars 
higher he would begin to wonder whether it was not worth while to 
take a hand after, all; but for the present, at any rate, he is displaying 
most commendable caution. The St. Louis Convention, financially 
considered, confined itself to guaranteeing the maintenance of the 
status quo. In other words, it earned the reproach of being “run”. 
in the interests of Wall Street and Lombard Street, because it was 
reactionary, enough to-refuse to make any worse a system which has 
already been proved to be very nearly as bad as it'can' be. The 
frequently recurring depletions in the Treasury Reserve, the absurdities 
of the system which were so often exposed by President Cleveland in 
the Messages in which he vainly urged its reformation, and the fact 
that the Treasury could only be supplied with an adequate stock. of- 
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gold by repeated additions to the national debt, are all matters of 
.recent history. The Americans have decided that for the present no 
alteration shall be made in these arrangements, and now stand dumb- 
founded and amazed because the British investor does not sell his last 
shirt to buy their securities. It is a strange people. l 

The monetary policy of the Convention turned out to be not quite 
so bad as had been expscted, but the other “ planks ” in the platform 
are far from encouraging to those who are materially, or otherwise, 
interested in the United States. A “ generous pension list,” high pro- 
tective tariffs and all the well-worn devices with which the Americans 
have crippled their powers and -wasted their riches, are once more advo- 
cated in fine spread-eagle rhetoric, and a new departure is promised in 
the shape of “a vigorous foreign policy.” The one really solid advantage — 
that the American securities have hitherto possessed—the fact that the 
Republic was removed by the Atlantic from the complications and 
dangers of European politics—has thus been cut away from them. 
President Cleveland’s “jingo bugaboo,” as the World gracefully 
phrased it, has been endorsed by -the Republican party, and the 
Monroe doctrine is apparently to be flaunted more rampantly than 
ever. Chance events like the recent incident in Venezuela are likely 
to be seized on eagerly during the forthcoming Presidential campaign, 
and investors would do well to remember the effect on American 
securities of Mr. Cleveland’s famous war message. For whatever 
the common-sense of the nation may think, the party wire-pullers 
have decided for a “ vigorous foreign policy.” 

Apart from the attempt to revive interest in “ Yankees,” business 
on the Stock Exchangs was quiet and uninteresting, as a rule, during 
June. The Home Reilway market has been taking a rest after the 
very considerable advance that prices have recently made in this 
department. There has been, however, no very considerable relapse, 
.and Metropolitan Stock has been bought eagerly on the report that 
the Company’s Directors were experimenting with regard to the possi- 
bility of applying electric traction to the system. South African 
shares did not respond with any buoyancy to the satisfactory results . 
of Mr. Barnato’s diplomacy, President Kriiger’s pointed remarks 
about the “ big dog” at the time of the release of the prisoners were 
so emphatic a reminder of the fact, afterwards brought ont still more 
clearly by Dr. Leyds’ rather peremptory telegrams, that as long as Mr. 
Rhodes was left in a position of responsibility in Matabeleland, 
suspicion and the possibility of friction were bound to remain lying in 
wait, that anything like an elastic rebound in the prices of Rand 
shares was prevented, although the Transvaal Republic was believed to 
have got over its internal difficulties, at any rate for the time being. 
West Australian mining shares have been receiving a good deal of 
attention, but the field has been little more than scratched at present. 
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Some disappointment has been expressed at the delay in the com- 
mencement of crushing operations on many of the properties, but it ig 
-too early in the history of the industry for many stamps to be at work. 
Tt is also too early to rush in and buy shares at inflated prices, and’ 
those who sink money in this field in its present undeveloped con- 
dition, except on the most trustworthy information, must not shut 
their eyes to the risk of losing it altogether. Rio Tinto and other 
copper mining shares have risen on the improvement in the price of 
the metal, which is perhaps justified by the state of trade, but is 
nevertheless said to have been artificially encouraged. Foreign 
Government bonds have been a firm but featureless market. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND HIS CRITICS. 


HERE is some danger that the philosophical significance of 
Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief” may be obscured by the 
very circumstances which gave the book for a time such an extra- 
ordinary prominence. The tide of reviews and criticisms which flowed 
so high in the weeks and months immediately following its appear- 
ance has, for the time at least, completely ebbed, and the volatile . 
curiosity of the general public has doubtless been transferred to other 
themes. But the book appeals to deeper interests and a more per- 
‘manent audience. To that audience I venture to submit the following 
reconsideration of the subject. For one thing, the multifarious and 
divergent estimates of the book may themselves serve, I think, by the 
very misapprehensions they reveal, to set its essential argument in a 
clearer light. In the second place, I desire to call attention to an 
important change, an important advance, as it seems to me, in Mr. 
Balfour’s philosophical position since the publication’ of his earlier 
volume. No critic, so far as I know, has commented on this change, 
although it serves, in great measure, to explain the conflicting judg- 
ments of Mr. Balfour's argument; and the author himself seems hardly 
aware that he has in any way shifted his ground. But however insen- 
sible the advance may have been, arid however closely the two posi- 
tions may still seem at times to approach one another, the difference 
between them, from the point of view of philosophical construction, is 
vital. f 
Reviews and criticisms always indicate the personal equation of the 
reviewer. _ But in Mr. Balfour’s case the divergence of the critical 
voices had in it some of the elements of surprise. It was to be 
expected that naturalists and theologians would judge the book by 
different standards, and take diametrically opposite views of its value ; 
VOL. LXX. L 
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and it is true that in general the naturalist denounced ié as “a plea 
for supernaturalism,” or as “ written in the interest of the powers that 
_ be and the established creed.” But theologians themselves were found’ ` 
as widely at issue with one another. It would have been natural, 
“again, to find reviewers of a Radical tendency inclined to pick flaws 
in the. book, and those of a Conservative colour inclined to bless it 
altogether.. And no doubt such a stream of tendency may be traced 
in some of the less important notices of the daily and weekly press. 
But perhaps the most acrid and unsympathetic notices that. were 


written appeared in the Tory columns of Blackwood, and the Saturday °° 


Review. The contrast of opinions was fairly typified in the titles given 
in the same week to their articles by two of our prominent weeklies. 
<: Mr. Balfour as a Christian ” was the one head-line ; ‘ Mr. Balfour 
the Sceptic? was the other. Both are written avowedly from an. 
_orthodox Christian standpoint; yet the one finds “ the last hundred 
pages of the book,” that is to say, the constructive suggestions towards ` 
a provisional philosophy, “ almost unreadable.” “ We are supposed,” 
says the critic, “to be taught theories of ‘beliefs and realities,’ but 
we find the beliefs qualified out of existence, and the reality attenuated 
till it is slighter than a shadow.” The other reviewer is of opinion 
‘that Mr. Balfour writes in these sections of his book “ with amazing 
freshness and interest,” and concludes by saying that “ preachers will. 
` find much in it to repay their study, and to contribute to their work.” 
If we confine our attention to theologians who write above their own 
signature,. Principal Fairbairn confesses to “ ‘deep disappointment.” 
-“ Pleasure turned to pain as the underlying philosophy was seen to 
be shifting sand rather than solid rock; the farther the reading pro-’ 
ceeded the less satisfactory the argument appeared.” Professor 
Marcus Dods, on the contrary, declares that.“ if Mr. Balfour’s volume 
is the result of his enforced absénce from the helm of the State, it is 
a strong argument for the continuance of the Liberal Government.” - 
He ‘compares the book to Butler’s “ Analogy,” and adds that ‘there: 
' are many. whd have read the older master with dissatisfaction who 
will find in the teacher of to-day the conviction and help they seek.” 
: Looking at another part of the field, we find Mr..Alfred Benn, who - 
writes in the main from the naturalistic standpoint, confidently 
recommending the book to Roman Catholic believers “as bringing . 
water to their mill.” But Dr. Barry, who is doubless more entitled to 
speak for the Roman Catholic theologians, pronounces, in the Dublin 
Review, that “tho foundation is not true and will never ‘stand. ” 
« Universal doubt rather than religious dogma will gain by the stroke 
that smites reason to the.ground.” ‘‘ Montaigne had said all these 
things before; with infinite vivacity and eloquence, but to the praise 
of a dissolving and pernicious doubt rather than to the gain of 
Christianity.” For Montaigne, the writer in Blackwood’ substitutes - 
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Pilate and Mephistopheles. “God forbid!” he ejaculates, “ that 
_ teligion should ever be led to rest its case on pleadings like these.” 

In sum, it may be said that while many representatives of the 
Churches accept the new champion with acclamation, and without too 
narrow a scrutiny of his weapons, or methods of warfare, an important 
section will have none of such a defender. They are more afraid of 
what they take to be the sceptical premises of the book than grateful 
for its orthodox conclusions. “ Non tali ausilio,” they seem to say, 
“weprefer to fight with our own weapons and take the chances of 
the war.” ; 

Which of these two last-named parties is the better advised, and 
what is the truth about the scepticism which is said to pervade_the 
book and to defeat what was avowedly the author's intention in writing 
it? In general is there any explanation to be found in the book - 
itself of these contradictory estimates of its contents and result? If, 
‘as I am convinced, the volume is much more than the tour de force of 
an eminent statesman, and the wonder of, a literary season, this is a 
question which it will well repay us to consider. I do not speak here 
of the classical graces and felicities of the style, which have been on 
all hands sufficiently acknowledged. Whether the argument, more- 
over, is in all points consistent with itself, whether all the positions 
advanced are equally tenable, these ‘are questions on which we may 
easily differ; but to fail to recognise the vitality of the discussions, 
the mastery with which the great philosophical debate is handled, is 
to show a mind which either cannot rise above long-encrusted prejudice, 
or cannot disengage itself from the technical shibboleths of its own 
philosophic sect. 


What then, let us ask, does the book itself profess to be? It isan 
inquiry into the “ foundations of belief,” and the sub-title (“ Notes 
introductory to the Study of Theology”) indicates at once the 
practical, or perhaps one might rather say more broadly the human, 
interest that underlies and prompts the investigation. Throughout 
the book nothing is more remarkable than the spirit of intellectual 

- -detachment which it exhibits, the perfect freedom, at times one might 
. say the airy freedom, with which the discussion is conducted. Yet 
we are made to feel that it has not been undertaken for the mere 
-delight of dialectic fence. The book is inspired by a keen human 
interest that breaks through from time to time in passages of deep 
feeling or indignant irony. The author conceives the spiritual 
‘heritage of mankind to be endangered by certain current assumptions 
of a quasi-philosophic nature. He submits these assumptions, accord- 
ingly, to scrutiny—and with them the assumptions that underlie the 
whole fabric of human knowledge—in order to discover whether we 
-are really under an intellectual obligation to surrender the beliefs in 
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question—beliefs as to the cause of the world and man’s place in it, 


which form the basis of all theological teaching, and which constitute, . 


what may be called the spiritual view of the world. : 

Mr. Balfour’s attitude, it will be seen from what has been said, is 
to a large extent'the same as .when he wrote his “ Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt” in 1879. The fact that the earlier work is described 
in’a sub-title as “an Essay on the Foundations of Belief” indicates 
the amount of ground which the two volumes occupy in common; and 
the second part of the present work (‘‘ Some Reasons for Belief”) is 
largely a more popular re-statement of some of the criticisms con- 
‘ tainéd in “ Philosophie Doubt.” The'motive of the two books is also 

the same ; for in his first publication also the avowed occasion of Mr. ' 
‘Balfour’s attack was-the aggressive attitude assumed towards religion 
by “ advanced thinkers,” who claimed to speak in the name of science. 
But though the two books have much in common, it would be œ ` 
mistake to suppose that Mr. Balfour has in the second simply repeated, 
with variations, the theme of the first. ` The many resemblances of 
the two volumes have fostered the impression that this is the case, and 

` I cannot but think that injustice has been thereby’done to the Poops 
of the argument in the “Foundations of Belief.” 

Under this impression, the sceptical criticism of Hinpirician ad 
Transcendentalism and the laudation of Authority assumed an.undue ` 
importance, overshadowing what I take to-be the substantive thesis 
of the book and its more enduring contribution to philosophical - 
thought. Some have maintained, indeed, that “The Foundations of 
Belief” is a misnomer (like the chapter on snakes in Iceland) inas- 
much as the whole purpose of the book is to show that belief has no 

foundations, This, as I hope to show, is true of the more recent 
argument only in a’ technical sense which robs the assertion of its. 
sting. But it might claim to be a fairly accurate description of ‘the’ 
position in which we are left at the conclusion of the earlier volume. ` 
The “ Defence of Philosophie Doubt ” is’ really an exposition of the 
purest scepticism. It is, according to the author’s own description, a 
piece of purely destructive criticism, directed against the foundations. 
-of scientific knowledge or what claims to be such. The argumentis 
- conducted, it is true, with an arrière pensée in the shape of “ practicak 
results ” which itis supposed to yield in the interests of religious truth. 
But the actual conclusion drawn is, that both the creed of religion 
and the creed of science being equally baseless, in the sense of being 
“incapable of any rational defence, religion is at any rate no worse 
off than science in the matter of proof” (pp. 315-19). We have 
as.much right, therefore, to believe the one as the other, “I am_ 
content to regard the two great creeds by which we attempt to regulate- 
our lives as resting in the main wpon separate bases. So long, there- 
fore, as neither of them can lay claim to philosophic probability, 
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discrepancies which exist, or may hereafter arise, ‘between them 
` cannot be considered as bearing more heavily against the one than 
against the other:” (p. 822.) Both science and theology have 
“ claims on our belief,” but these claims are not to be construed as 
reasons. 


“ Whatever they may be, they are not rational grounds of conviction. 
. ... It would be more proper to describe them as a kind of imvard 
inclination or impulse, falling far short of, or—I should perhaps rather say, 
altogether differing in kind from—philosophic certitude, leaving the reason, 
therefore, unsatisfied, but amounting, nevertheless, to a practical cause of 
belief, from the effects of which we do not even desire to be released” 


(p. 317). 


` If it be objected that this “impulse” is not universal, Mr. Balfour 
rejoins that to build upon the universality of the impulse would be to 
erect the impulse to believe into a reason for believing, and so entirely 
to misread the situation. The contention expressly is that there is no 
reason for belief in either case; and where the impulse is wanting in 
any number of individuals, we simply note its absence in their case, 
as we note its presence in other individuals. But there can be no 
argument in such a matter from one individual to another. 


“ I and an indefinite number of other persons, if we contemplate religion 
and science as unproved systems of belief standing side by side, feel a 
practical need for both...., But as no legitimate argument can be 
founded on the mere existence ‘of this need or impulse, so no legitimate 
argument can be founded on any differences which psychological analysis 
may detect between different cases of its manifestation. We are in this 
matter, unfortunately, altogether outside the sphere of Reason” (p. 320). 


Such passages are obviously a formulation of the -purest scepticism 
which can well be conceived. To find their parallel we must go back 
to Hume—the Hume of the “ Treatise ”—-who also concludes that 


“after the most accurate and exact of my reasonings, I can give no reason 
why I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a strong propensity to 


I may, nay, I must yield to the current of nature in submitting to my senses 
and understanding; and in this blind submission I show most perfectly my 
sceptical disposition and principles... . . If we believe that fire warms or 
water refreshes, it is only because it costs us too much pains to think other- 
wise ” (part iv. section 7). 


Moreover, the earlier volume contains no indication, or next to none, 
of the precise nature of the theological beliefs by which the author 
would supplement the creed of science. Mr. Balfour apparently 
identifies himself with “the ordinary believer” (p. 325). His language 
seems to imply an uncriticised acceptance of the traditional creed as 
a whole. It can hardly, however, be argued with any plausibility that 
the impulse to religious belief extends to the details of a dogmatic 
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scheme like that of historical Christianity. Hence, the man who 


believes on such terms ‘seems to have no ‘course open to him but un- 


questioning submission to authority and tradition. 

The impression, therefore, produced by the earlier volume—and I 
think not, unnaturally produced—-was that it was essentially a new 
version of the often-repeated attempt to aggrandise authority by sapping 
the foundations of all rational certainty ; an attempt, therefore, to 
found religious faith upon- universal scepticism. Taken barely thus, 
and as historically exemplified in writers like- Pascal, Newman, an 
- Mansel, such an attitude obviously surrenders all claim to rational 
criticism of the dogmas offered for acceptance, and offers no safeguard, 


against the re-invasion of the grossest superstition. A more dangerous. ' 


defence of religious truth cannot, I think, be imagined. And if this. 


is supposed to be the sum of -Mr. Balfour's contribution in the . 


‘t Foundations of Belief,” I can understand Principal Fairbairn’s. 
“ deep disappointment” with- the volume, and his comparison of the 


author’s method to that of “the blind Samson who sacrified himself ' 


‘in order that he might the more effectually bury the Philistines under 
the ruins of their ‘own temple.” As Dr. Barry puis it, “ Universal 
doubt, rather than religious dogma, will gain by the stroke that smites 
Reason to the ground.” But in this respect the two books do not 
appear to me to stand upon the same level. It is- not without signi- 
ficance that the title of the first has for. its leading word “ doubt,” 


while the leading word of that of the second is “belief.” Although - 


the ‘later volime takes up into itself the distinctive theses of the 
earlier, and brings to their elaboration in some cases far greater 
resources of irony and felicitous illustration (for example, in Part IIT. 
on ‘*Some Canses of Belief”), the second work is undoubtedly to be 
understood in the main as the constructive complement of the first. 
Its principal line of argument, that from needs to their satisfaction, 
is implied in a few phrases in the concluding pages of the “ Defence 
of Philosophical Doubt”; but it is here developed in such a way as 


Ng 


to overshadow, and, indeed, to place in a new light, the sceptical . 
argumentation with which it is associated. The first and the last of.. 


the four parts into which the book is divided are in this respect com- | 


pletely new, and could almost be read—perhaps, I might say, they 
would retain their substantive value—without the intervention of the- 
sceptical analysis contained in Parts II. and III. At all events, when 
the argument of the volunie is considered as a whole, and in its logical 
sequence, Mr. Balfour’s “ scepticism ” is seen to be of a strictly limited 
and hypothetical character. If its scope has been exaggerated, that 
is largely due to the influence of an unfortunate terminology. But 
the majority of the critics coming to the book with the. current idea 
‘of the author’s position -derived from the previous volume, were not 
prepared to catch the true perspective of the argument. Those parts 
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of it with which they seemed to be already familiar bulked more 
largely in their eyes than the more fundamental, but perhaps more 
unassuming, line of thought upon which Mr. Balfour here depends for 
his positive conclusions. 

Mr. Balfour has himself also partly to blame for the misconception. 
In the chapters on “ Philosophy and Rationalism” and on “ Reason 
‘and Authority” he has devoted himself with manifest relish to the 
task of exposing the ineptitude of much of the language habitually 
indulged in by the devotees of pure reason. In this part of the 
book he has given the reins to his powers of epigram and irony, 
and he displays an almost wilful pleasure in shocking the reader by 
the audacity with which he tears to pieces the most respectable 
common-places. The outcome of these chapters taken by themselves 
appears to be a depreciation of reason which verges on cynicism, and 
a corresponding glorification of authority as the principle of coherence 
_ and continuity in human life and society. The very choice of the 
obnoxious term “ authority” to designate the group of causes which 
Mr, Balfour here opposes to “ reason ” may be looked upon as part of 
the “ delight of battle” which so plainly inspires this section of the 
book. The defence of authority might have been supposed, in these 
days, to be limited to those whom Professor James lately described— 
with more force than politeness—as “the stall-fed officials of an 
established Church.” Yet, meeting it here in Mr. Balfour's pages, 
the exasperated critics, after the first impulse of indignation, determined 
that it was the natural and becoming attitude of the Tory leader, and 
communicated this to the British public as the gist of the book. It 
has to be added, however, in extenuation of this misapprehension that 
the chapters in question are so brilliantly written, and, in spite of 
apparent paradoxes, so full of the wisdom of life, that they cannot. 
but dwell in the memory of most readers when they come to give an 
‘account of the book. l 

But for my own part, sorry as I should bə to miss these brilliant 
and suggestive dissertations, taken as such on their own merits, I am 
so far from regarding them as the essence of the book, that, looking 
merely to the coherence of the main argument, I have sometimes been 
inclined to echo Dr. Barry’s complaint that Mr. Balfour has inter- 
posed these sections “ almost wantonly, between his criticism of the 
natnralist and his apology for the theologian.” Such a drastic 
“cub” is, of course, not seriously to be thought of. The author, 
in these chapters, unquestionably advances positions which are much 
too important to be treated merely as incidents; and their elimina- 
tion would greatly alter the character of the book. I refer especially 
_ to the limitation of Reason to conscious ratiocination and the treat- 
> ment of Rationalism as undeveloped and inconsequent Naturalism. 
Both these propositions, if understood in the sense which has been 
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commonly put upon them, appear to me philosophically untenable, 
as well as inconsistent with Mr. Balfour's own argument. But a. 
closer examination of the sections in question, in their relation to 
_the rest of the book, has convinced me that the general impression 
' of their meaning is largely a misepprehension caused by Mr. Balfour's 
terminology, and that, when taken in their true. intention, they bear 


- a much more harmless, indeed, a perfectly defensible, sense. Without . - 


. proposing to defend his terminology, I am prepared, therefore, to do 
. more justice to the logical sequence of Mr. Balfour’s thought than is 
implied in Dr. Barry’s stricture. But I have no hesitation in saying 
that ¿f it were necessary'to put upon these chapters the interpreta- 
tion pat by Dr. Barry and many other critics, it would be impossible 

‘to reconcile this part of the book with the constructive philosophy 
suggested in Part IV. This, as I take it, is the explanation of the 
divergences of critical opinion to which referents was made at the 
outset. Failing to detect the coherence between these two parts of 
the book, the critic is, in a manner, obliged to choose between them, 
and, according as he chooses the oné or the other, he effects a corre- 
sponding change in the centre of gravity of the volume. 

A short review of the course ofthe discussion will, I think, sub- 
stantiate this view of the true proportions of the argument.: It will, 
at the same time furnish evidence of the change which has, to some 
extent unconsciously, ‘effected itself in Mr. Balfour's own ‘position, 

The book is divided, it will be remembered, into four parta, called 
respectively, “ Some Consequences of Belief,” “Some Reasons for ° 
Belief,” “ Some Causes of Belief,” and “ Suggestions towards .a Pro- 
visional Philosophy.” Mr. Balfour begins, that is to say, by drawing 
.out the implications cf Naturalism in the domain of ethics and 
æsthetics, and exhibiting- the general aspect which the world presents 
according to “ this theory of the non-rational origin of reason.”. The 
substance ‘of current morality, he points out, is taken for granted by ` 
the naturalistic evolutionist, as it is, curiously enough, by the most 
various schools of moralists. But in this case there is a fundamental 
«t incongruity between the sentiments subservient to morality and the 
naturalistic account of their origin.” Nature’s sole aim, according to 
the theory, is the survival of the individual or the race in the struggle , 
for existence. There can be no ground, therefore, “ for drawing a 
distinction in favour of any of the processes, physiological or psycho-. . 
logical, by which the individual or the race is benefited. . . . We can 
hardly doubt that the august sentiments which cling to the ideas of 
duty and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of nature to trick 

_ us into the. performance of altruistic actions.” In a world, indeed, 

in which we recognise that’ “our conduct was determined for us 
by the distribution of unthinking forces in pre-solar eons,” the - 
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emotions with which we are wont to contemplate virtuous actions 
become entirely unmeaning: Moreover, there is the same want 
of harmony “ between the demands of the ethical imagination and 
what naturalism tells us concerning the final goal of all human 
endeavour” (p. 26). ‘‘ We desire, and desire most passionately when 
we are most ourselves, to give our service to that which is universal 
and to that which is abiding.” But man, according to Naturalism, 
is ‘no more than a phenomenon among phenomena, a natural object 
among other natural objects. His very existence is an accident, his 
story a brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest 
of the planets ;” * and as this lesson is driven home “ we may well 
feel inclined to ask whether so transitory and unimportant an accident 
in the general scheme of things as the fortunes of the human race can 
any longer satisfy aspirations and emotions nourished upon beliefs in 
the Everlasting and the Divine.” We may expect, in short, in the 
case of those holding the naturalistic creed, ‘‘ that the more thoroughly 
the intellect is saturated with its essential teaching, the more certain 
are the sentiments violently and unnaturally associated with it, to 
languish or to die.” 

The obvious objection that among the professors of naturalism are 
to be found some of thé most shining examples of unselfish virtue, is 
met by the parable of the parasites. “ Biologists tell us of parasites 
which live, and can only live, within the bodies of animals more 
highly organised than they.” Similarly, the spiritual life of such. 
men is “sheltered by convictions which belong not to them, but to 
the society of which they form a part; it is nourished by processes 
in which they take no share.” The argument based upon such 
examples. would not hold, therefore, of a society completely impreg- 
nated by naturalistic principles. l 

Bat the further and apparently more radical objection has been 
raised, that Mr. Balfour has presented thé world with a caricature of 
Naturalism, even in its-purely theoretical aspect.. He is fighting, it 
is said, with a man of straw, with a bogey of his own creation. There 
are no naturalists, in Mr. Balfour’s sense of the term; existing natu- 
ralists would disclaim, with one accord, the creed which he puts in 
their mouth. The disclaimer has, as a matter of fact, been made in 
many quarters since the appearance of the volume, with considerable 
display of indignation ; and I think we may readily admit the sincerity 
of those who make it, without concluding, on that account, that Mr. 
Balfour has been terrifying himself and his readers by a fancy sketch. 
Few persons take the trouble to connect their various opinions into a 
coherent system of belief; many points have commonly been left 

* Did space permit I would fain transcribe the whole of the remarkable passage in 
which Mr. Balfour depicts the ultimate issue of Naturalism—a passage in which 


speculative imagination and intense human feeling have combined to add a page of 
rare and moving eloquence:to English literature. ` 


` vague, others have been qualified by inconsistent admissions. Hence | 
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they fail to recognise. the lineaments of a system which they have 
never consciously surveyed as a whole, much less embraced, and from ' 
which, when stated with rigorous consistency and remorséless clear- 
ness, they shrink with unaffected horror. But this constitutes no 
impeachment of Mr. Balfour's method. Only by the development of 


. a system into-all its consequences can-the true features of the system 


be discerned, and judgment passed upon its adequacy. And, for-my 
own part, I- cannot admit that Mr. Balfour's picture is too aay 
coloured. 

The distinction Daron Naturalism and Science has ais to be 
carefully kept in view at this point. Many critics have fallen into ` 
the mistake of supposing that Mr. Balfour has a quarrel with Science, 
and that his object is to discredit its methods and results. They have 
accused him of identifying. Naturalism and Science, of treating the 
former creed as the inevitable inference from scientific facts and 
theories, and: of attributing it accordingly. to all scientific men. Many 
honest protests have been made from the side of Science against’ this. 
supposed identification. On the other hand, the naturalists, less 
ingeniously perhaps, have sedulously -fostered the samé impression. 
As no one can seriously hope to prevail in a contest with Science, 
they have put it about that the whole attack is no more than a display 
of dialectic fireworks, for which nobody is a penny the worse. They 
have pursued in this their accustomed tactics; it has been long their 
practice to seek- shelter behind the ægis of Science. But on the 
present occasion, it is ‘not Mr. Balfour's fault if the stratagem suc- 
ceeds; he has denounced it in advance. In concluding his criticism 
of ‘The Philosophic Basis of ce ” he is at perl cs tov’ 
expose 
“the speculative, but quite illusory title by which the empirical mE] have 
endeavoured to associato Naturalism and Science in a kind of joint supremacy 
over the thoughts and consciences of mankind. . With empirical 
philosophy,” he says in a ‘characteristic passage, “ considered asa tentative ` 
contribution to the theory of Science, I have no desire to pick a quarrel.. ; 


That it should fail is nothing ; other philosophies have failed. Such- is after 
all, the common lot... ... But that it should develop into Naturalism, and ° 


i then, on the strength of labours which it has not ehdured, of victories which it 


` 


has not won, and of scientific triumphs in which it has noright to share, pre- 
sume, in spite of its speculative insufficiency, to dictate terms of surrender to 

every other system of belief, is altogether intolerable. Who would pay the 
slightest attention to N. aturalism if it did not force itself into the retinue of. 
Science, assume her livery,‘and claim, as a kind of poor relation, i in some sort 
to represent her authority and to speak with her voice. Of itself it is 
nothing. It néither ministers to mi needs of mankind, nor does it oe 


'. their reason ”(p. 135). 


It is not with Science, or with scientific results as such, that Mr. 
Balfour has any quarrel. . I do not know any modern’ philosophical 
book which indicates more unqualified acceptance of these results, or 
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which is more pervaded by the atmosphere of the most recent science. 
It is the naturalistic interpretation of science which he attacks, the 
attempt to make Science do duty for philosophy, to substitute the 
history of a process for a theory of its ultimate ground and source. 
There is not a proposition of science, even the most materialistic in 
seeming, which may not be unhesitatingly accepted, if combined with 
Bacon’s acknowledgment of “a divine marshal.” And this is a 
question on which Science, dealing only with secondary causes and the 
sequences of phenomena, is necessarily dumb. 

Having thus in Part I. reduced Naturalism to its essentials, and 
developed it into its consequences, Mr. Balfour proceeds (in Part: II.) 
to examine the philosophic basis of the theory, and the rational 
justification which it has to offer of its first principles. For such a 
justification he naturally turns first to empirical philosophy. 

The argument proper is compressed here within small compass, 
partly aout Mr. Balfour is able to refer to his more detailed and 
technical treatment in “ Philosophic Doubt,” partly because it is in 
reality so easy to show that Humo’s is the only legitimate conclusion 
that can be drawn from any philosophy “ which depends for its pre- 
mises in the last resort upon the particulars revealed to us in per- 
ceptive experience alone.” As he pointedly says: 


“Nothing in the history of speculation is, more astonishing, nothing, if I 
am to speak my whole mind, is more absurd, than the way in which Hume's 
philosophie progeny, a most distinguished race, have, in spite of all their 
differences yet been able to agree, both that experience is essentially, as 
Hume described it, and that from such an experience can be rationally ex- 
tracted anything even in the remotest degree resembling the existing system. 
of the natural sciences.” 


The whole fabric of the sciences depends upon the principles of 
universal causation, but it is impossible to extract from particular ex- 
periences anything more than the habit of expecting 


“ among sequences familiar to us in the petty round of daily life the recur- 
rence of something resembling a former consequent, following on the heels 
of something resembling a former antecedent. .... When we come to the 
more complex phenomena with which we have to deal, the plain lesson 
taught by personal observation is not the regularity, but the irregularity, of 
Nature. .... This apparent irregularity of Nature, obvious enough when 
we turn our attention to it, escapes our habitual notice, of course, because 
we invariably attribute the want of observed uniformity to the errors of the 
observer. And withous doubt we do well. But what does this imply? It 
implies that we bring to the interpretation of our sense-perception the 
principle of causation ready-made. It implies that we do not believe the 
world to be governed by immutable law, because our experiences appear to be 
regular; but that we believe that our experiences, in spite of their apparent 
irregularity, follow some (perhaps) unknown rule, because we first believe 
the world to be governed by immutable law. But this is as much as to say 
that the principle is not proved by experience, but that experience is understood 
in the light of the principle” (pp. 132-3). 
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` With this important conclusion Mr. Balfour passes to the considera- 
tion of “ Transcendental Idealism.” This chapter is printed by the 
author in smaller type than the rest of the book, and the general 
reader is recommended to omit it. I propose on this occasion to 
claim the privilege of the general reader for a variety of reasons. ` In 
the first place the position’ which Mr, Balfour has himself assigned to 
it indicates that it stands to some extent apart from the main argu- 
` ment of the book, which is intelligible and sufficiently complete 
- without it. ‘Marsover, it is limited, for the most part, to a criticism 
of the idealistic theory as it appears in the works of the late Pro- 
fessor Green. As a matter of fact I am in agreement with most of 
the criticisms which Mr. Balfour here makes upon Green’s formule. 
But the weaknesses of Green’s version of idealism have (thanks largely 
to Mr. Balfour’s criticisms of earlier date) come to be pretty widely 
acknowledged even by idealists, and-his specific doctrines do not 
occupy, therefore, the position of authority in the .school which they ' 
held when Mr. Balfour began to write. It may be said also, that in 
pressing -his critical advantage over. ‘Green, Mr. Balfour, in this- 
chapter, is disposed to put out of sight the larger aspects of idealism, 
and to forget the real affinities of the idealistic theory to his own 
- constructive doctrines. I will try to show before I close, that these 
affinities have been under-estimated both by Mr. Balfour himself and. 
by his idealist critics. 

In what follows we enter upon the most questionable part of Mr. 
Balfour's speculations, a part in which’ his use of terms has proved, 
and could hardly fail to prove, misleading. The sections to which I '. 
refer, the last two chapters of Part II., and the whole of Part IIL., 
-begin by drawing from the foregoing investigations the ill-omened and 
purely Humian conclusion that “ Certitude is found to be the child, 
not of reason, but of. custom.” “If this be true,” continues Mr. 
Balfour, “ it is plainly a fact of capital importance. It.must revo- 
lutionise our whole attitude towards the problems presented to us by 
‘sciénce, ethics, and theology.” Obviously we must refuse “arbitrarily 
to erect one department of belief (the scientific) into a lawgiver for all 
-the others.” 

‘Here Mr: Balfour, for the moment, does not advance beyond the’: 
attitude which he inculcated as the “ Practical Result” of “ Philosophic 
Doubt.” Both creeds, he there argued, the creed of Science and the 
creed of Religion, being equally without rational foundation, it is quite’ 
indefensible to make one the -norm of the other. Later on in the 
present volume, Mr. Balfour expressly discards the remedy which “ con- ` 
sists in simply setting up, side by-side with the creed of natural science, 
another and supplementary set of beliefs which may’ minister to 
.needs and aspirations which Science cannot meet.” (p. 186.) He 
recognises how impomible it is “to acquiesce in this unconsidered 
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division of the ‘whole’ of knowledge into two or more unconnected 
fragments,” (p.137), and accepts as a necessary ideal, and one which, 
at least in part, he attempts himself to realise, “the unification of all 
belief into an ordered whole, compacted into one coherent structure 
under the stress of reason” (233). But in the sections we are 
considering, he continues to work the earlier sceptical vein. This is 
exemplified in the account of Reason and Rationalism which follows, 
certain passages of which are among the most unguarded in the book, 
and have given offence in quarters where it is certain they were 
never intended to do so. Mr. Balfour, it will be remembered, 
repeatedly connects Rationalism and Naturalism, treating the latter as 
the logical outcome of the former, the former as merely a half-way 
house to the latter, occupied by thinkers too timid or too inconse- 
quent to realise their proper destination. “ Naturalism,” he says, “is 
the completed product of Rationalism” (p. 173); again he speaks of 
“ rationalising methods and naturalistic results ” (p. 174); ‘ Rational- 
ism,” he repeats, “ is the high road to Naturalism ” (p.175) ; “ Rational- 
ism is Naturalism in embryo” (p. 185). 

Now if Reason is used here in the large, philosophic sense of the 
word, and if by Rationalism is’ understood any system of thought 
which builds unreservedly upon Reason, and involves no other organ 
for the apprehension of truth, then it must be admitted that these 
propositions are among the most insidious and subversive which it is 
possible to conceive. It must have been such statements that Mr. 
Benn had in view when he recommended the volume to Roman 
Catholics as bringing water to their mill. So interpreted, they would 
compel us to class the systems of Plato and Aristotle, Kant and 
Hegel, as Naturalism in embryo because they build throughout upon 
the rational nature of man without feeling it necessary to invoke, 
without, indeed, leaving any place for, the supernatural in the ecclesi- 
astical sense of the term. Mr. Balfour explains, however, at the 
outset that he proposes to “employ the word in a much more 
restricted sense.” He will use it, he says, to indicate 


“a special form of that reaction against dogmatic theology which may be- 

said with sufficient accuracy to have taken its rise in the Renaissance, to 

have increased in volume during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

and to have reached its most complete expression in the Naturalism which ` 
has occupied our attention through the first portion of these Notes.” 


Even this definition, as it stands, is too wide, if we are to acquiesce 
in the censures heaped upon Rationalism and in the account which 
Mr. Balfour gives of its necessary goal. For the definition would 
naturally include the whole movement of modern thought—Descartes 
and Leibnitz, as well as Hobbes and Hume, Kant, Fichte and Hegel, 
as well as Comte, Mill and Spencer. And in that case it cannot 
easily be distinguished: from similar dicta of Newman and other 
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Catholic theologians. But in point of fact Mr. Balfour uses the term 
in a still more special and restricted sense than his own definition ` 
might lead us to expect. ‘He understands by it, he says, “a view of 
the universe based exclusively upon the prevalent mode of interpre- 


` ting sense-perception ” (p. 170) ; it involves “ the assumption that the 


4 


kind of ‘ experience’ which gave us natural science was the sole basis 
of knowledge” (p. 171). His definition. would therefore apply, at 
most, to the empirical or sensationalist philosophies ; and the course - 
of the discussion: makes it plain that he has.in view not so much the 
systems of philosophers *.as the body of thought occupied largely with 
theological’ and social discussion, which arrogated to itself. in the 
second, half of the eighteenth century the prerogatives of reason and 
common-sense. To this widespread movement in England and 
Germany—a movement characteristic of the eighteenth century, 
though doubtless having its origin in an earlier period, and continu- 
“ing its influence into the present century—the name Rationalism, in ` 
„a specific sense, is very frequently applied in philosophical and theo- 
` logical writing. It is the period which Hegelian writers commonly 
designate as that of the Aufklärung, or Enlightenment. - That these 
are the discussions and this the temper of mind which Mr. Balfour 
intends to condemn, is proved, to my mind beyond doubt, by the 
chapter on “ Rationalist Orthodoxy,” which concludés this part of the 
book. It has often been remarked how the orthodox defendérs of 
Christianity were as completely under the influence of the dominant 
spirit as its assailants. The presuppositions and methods of both 
parties were the same, The attack was delivered and the defence 
conducted with the same weapons. Mr. Balfour accordingly turns in - 
this chapter to the defenders of the faith and condemns unsparingly 
the inadequacy both of the systems of “ Natural Religion * and of the 
“ Christian evidences” which were then so much in vogue. By this 
method of treatment, he declares, theology becomes 


“ a mere annex or appendix to Science, a mere footnote to history..... 
We are no longer dealing with a creed whose real premises lie deep in.the 
nature of things; parea We are asked to believe the Universe to have been ` 
. designed by a Deity for the same sort of reason that we believe Canterbury 
Cathedral to have been designed by an architect; and to believe in the 


- events narrated in the Gospels for the same sort of reason that we believe in’ 


the murder of Thomas à Becket” (p. 178). 


Brofeasor Wallace is one of the critics who censures most severely 
` Mr. Balfour’s dealings with Reason and Rationalism ; ‘but in a chapter 
of lis recent Prolegomena to Hegel’s “ Logic,” entitled “Two Ages of 
Reason,” he comments in a similar spirit upon the period and spirit 


in question, and even: while emphasising the larger use of Reason, his 


* “Rationalists,” he says “ag such, are not- philosophers iret fS ers They judge as 
men of the world” (p. 171). 


pa 
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langnage acknowledges the frequent appropriation of Reason and 
Rationalism (but especially of the latter) in a narrower or lower sense : 


“The eighteenth century, it has been often said, was a rationalising, 
unhistorical age... . . To simplify, to level, to render intelligible and self- 
consistent was the task of enlightenment in dealing with all institutions. It 
was assumed that the standard of adjudication was to be found in the 
averagely educated and generally cultured individual among the class of 
more or less ‘advanced thinkers’ who asked the questions and set up the 
aims. .... They took themselves as the types of humanity and what their 
understandings found acceptable they dubbed rational: all-else was a 
survival from the ages of darkness.” 


But, in course of time, he proceeds, 


“it was made apparert that intelligence with its hard-and-fast formule, its 
logical principles, its keen analysis, was not deep enough or wide enough to 
justify its claim to the august title of reason... .. There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are heard of in the philosophy of the logical 
intellect.” 


This phrase, “ the logical intellect,” or as he elsewhere varies it, the 
“ merely intellectual and abstract intelligence” exactly covers the old 
Rationalism which Mr. Balfour attacks. Professor Wallace contrasts 
it with “the Reason of German Idealism,” which he describes as 
“intelligence charged with emotion, full of reverence, reverent above 
all to the majesty of that divinity which, much disguised and 
weatherbeaten, like Glaucus of the sea, resides in common and natural 
humanity.” But these words might have been written as a description 
of the provisional philosophy which Mr. Balfour sketches in his con- 
cluding chapters as a substitute for Naturalism and abstract Rationalism, 
They dwell at any rate with felicitous emphasis on its leading charac- 
teristics, and on this showing it, no less than German Idealism, might 
fairly be styled a doctrine of the larger Reason. 

In the substance of his contention, therefore, Mr. Balfour may 
claim to have powerful philosophical support from a quarter suffi- 
ciently free from the suspicion of clericalism or supernaturalism; and 
even his terminology when examined is found not to stray so far from 
common usage. Rationalism is, I think, most commonly used in 
the hard and narrow sense he attributes to it. At the same time the 
usage is undeniably open to misconception, and it was a thousand pities 
that it was not more carefully fenced about with explanation, More- 
over, what a man may safely do often depends on his own past record. 
Mr. Balfour’s antecedent reputation for scepticism (not undeserved, as 
we saw) made it almost certain that, in his case, an attack on Ration- 
alism would be interpreted in the worst sense. And when to this 
was added the glorification of authority at the expense of reason in 
the chapters which immediately follow, this interpretation became 
inevitable, 
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The dissertation on Authority and Reason may be best under- 
‘stood as a supplement ‘to the criticism of Rationalism which pre- 
cedes it. After denying the competency of the logical intellect to 
solve the philosophical problem, Mr. Balfour proceeds to show by 
reference to every-day experience how few human beliefs have 
been reached by a conscious process of ratiocination in the minds 
-of the individuals who hold them. He amplifies, that is to say, 
‘the Humian dictum quoted above, that certitude is the child not 
of reason but of custom. The vast. majority of our beliefs, of our 
ethical, social,. and religious beliefs in particular, are in this sense. 
` without a logical substructure ; they have been generated in the indi- 
vidual by “ custom, education, public opinion, the contagious convic- 
tions of countrymen, family, party, or Church.” Immense tracts of 
human life thus lie apparently entirely outside the purview of the 
abstract reason ;. indeed so far from the mass of our fundamental 
beliefs depending on the reasoned assent of the individuals who enter- 
‘tain them, we know from history that when men do begin to analyse 
their beliefs and usages, their abstract theorising is apt to be purely 
disintegrative in its tendency. Stated in this form, Mr. Balfour's 
contention is so obviously true that it is difficult to imagine any one 
‘dissenting from it. But he has chosen to express his meaning by 
- opposing Authority to Reason and contrasting its beneficent and all- 
pervading influence with “ the comparative pettiness of the róle played 
` by ‘Yeasoning in human affairs.” 


“To Reason we are in some measure beholden, though not, perhaps, so 
much as we suppose, for hourly aid in managing so much of the. trifling 
portion of our personal affairs entrusted to ourselves by nature as we do not 
happen to have already surrendered to the control of habit. By reason also 
is directed, or misdirected, the public policy, of communities within the 
narrow limits of deviation permitted by accepted custom and tradition. .. . 
(But) if we are to judge with equity between these rival claimants, we must 
not forget that it is Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, 

we owe, not religion only, but ethics and politics; that it is authority which 
` supplies us with essential, elements in the premises of science; that it is 
Authority rather than Reason which lays deep the foundations of social life; 
that it is Authority rather than Reason which cements its superstructure” 


(pp, 227-9). 


Mr. Balfour must have foreseen that round phrases like these there 
would gather at once a hubbub of excited and ill-formed controversy ; ae 
and the love of mischief would seem to have had some share ‘in 
prompting their use. Both the terms are in this respect unfortunate. 
In the case of “ Reason,” Mr. Balfour remarks, in a note, that the 
term is used “ in its ordinary and popular, not in its’ transcendental 
sensè ; there is no question here of the Logos, or Absolute Reason ;” 
_ and the course of. the discussion makes it plain that he uses it as 
strictly equivalent to “ reasoning,” or conscious. logical ratiocination. 


z 
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The two terms, “reason” and “reasoning,” sometimes cross and 
recross one another several times in the course of the same page with 
no distinction between them. Now, this usage is no doubt common 
among the older English thinkers, but it is certainly not the ordinary 
sense of the term in recent philosophic writing. Reason, if it does 
not always explicitly convey a larger meaning, at least constantly 
‘tends to assume that sense, and by no means only with thinkers of a 
transcendental cast. Mr. Balfour himself speaks of Naturalism as 
deposing “ Reason from its ancient position as the ground of all exist- 
ence” (p. 75); he speaks of Reason as “ the roof and crown of things” 
—~of the universe as “the creation of Reason” (p. 72), and of all 
things as working together “towards a reasonable end” (p. 83). 
Clearly, when he uses these expressions, he has something more in 
view than the “intellect,” or “discursive reason,” which is only 
“permitted to have a hand in the simplest jobs” (p. 72). It is the 
limited range of the latter which he intends to contrast with the 
omnipresent action of Authority ; but by insisting, as he does repeatedly, 
on the “ non-rational” character of the causes which he groups under 
that name, he conveys the impression that they have no relation to 
Reason in the larger sense—that they are really what he calls in one 

place “ utterances of unreason.” f 
Then, again, the use of the term Authority in this connection 
has even less excuse. It has no justification in ordinary usage; 
on the contrary, owing to the fixed associations of the word, 
it is a use which ‘invites misconception. What are the causes 
which Mr. Balfour groups under this head? He enumerates 
them variously, but they include ‘custom, education, public 
opinion” (p. 213), “the contagious convictions of countrymen, 
family, party, or Church,” and, not least, “the spirit of the age,” 
producing a certain ‘‘ psychological ‘ atmosphere,’ or ‘ climate,’ favour- 
able to the life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable, and even 
fatal, to the life of others” (p. 206). Habit in the management of 
our personal affairs is also contrasted with Reason, as we have seen, 
in the same way as “ accepted custom and tradition” in the direction 
the public policy of communities; and both are apparently included 
ander the head of Authority. Authority, he says in the passage 
which most nearly approaches to a definition, “ Authority, as I have 
been asing the term, is in all cases contrasted with Reason, and stands 
for that group of non-rational causes, moral, social, and educational, 
which produces its results by psychic processes other than reasoning ” 
(p. 219). This appears to me to involve a complete departure from 
ordinary usage. Newman, it is true, gives a similar extension to the 
term in a note to his “ Apologia”; but he acknowledges that he is 
using the word “‘in a broad sense.” And even there the reference 
seems to be, not to the unconscious action of the forces referred to, 
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but to the conscious use of them as sanctions. Certainly in ordinary 
‘usage the term is limited—conveniently and intelligibly limited——to: . 
the conscious adoption by the individual. of the beliefs of some other 
person, or of some historical organisation, without personal examination 
of the ‘béliefs in question. . Mr. Balfour refers to this usage, which he 
distinguishes from his‘own. He rightly points out that in this sense: 
Authority “ becomes a species of Reason,” but a reason which can in 
no case furnish us with the foundation for a system of. belief, seeing 
that there is always involved a prior reason for submitting individual 
belief and conduct to the particular authority in question. But 
however inconsistent it may be to appeal to Authority as a logical 
foundation for a system of beliefs, the fact remains that the term Autho- 
rity has been appropriated by almost universal usage to designate this . 
attitude of conscious submission on the: part of the individual reasoner, 
and Mr. Balfour can hardly fail, therefore, to be misunderstood’ when . 
he uses it in a sense so widely different. He uses it to cover the 
manifold forces that unconsciously mould the belief and conduct of 
the individual—his own training in the past, his social environment, . 
the historic life of the community and the race to which-he belongs. 
` —-above all, the. influence. of history. As it is put by a German `- 
reviewer, otherwise sympathetic, who objects to the misleading impli- 
cations of the term Authority: “ What Mr. Balfour says may all be. 
' covered by the. proposition that we men, in our higher spiritual life, 
are the products of history before we are its producers, and that in- 
this double relation of ours to history the weight is permanently to be- 
_ placed upon the first member, upon our dependence on the historical 
factors which surround and determine us.’ 

But if this is so, it disposes at once of the absolute oppien sup- 
posed to exist between these two groups of causes. Habits are, as it- 
were, the deposits of reason. An action is first performed consciously, 
with minute supervision of every step or detail; but, according to the 
beneficent provision of nature, the action goes more smoothly the oftener- 
it is repeated, and the active supervision of consciousness is no longer- 
-required. The action has become habitual, and the higher energies. 
of the living creature are set at liberty for the performance of ‘new | 
tasks, the acquirement of other dexterities. This applies to the- 
humblest bodily exercises, but we have only to recall Aristotle's: 
definition of virtue as a habit to recognise that it holds equally in the- 
highest reaches of the ethical life. Habit, being thus the creation of 
“Reason, cannot be opposed to it as an alien force. And the same is. 
true of custom, tradition, public opinion, the spirit of the age. They 
are non-rational, certainly, in the sense that their determining influence- 
over the individual does not depend on a conscious process of ratioci- 
nation on his part—a progress from premises to conclusion. But- 
customs and institutions are themselves originally the product of the 
conscious activities of human beings. They constitute in their first- 
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intention the objective realisation of a rational system; and so long 
as they continue to hold society together at all, they still are this in 
their degree, Doubtless no customs or institutions are the adequate or 
final embodiment of Reason, and hence they are subject to progressive 
modification, or, if you like, rationalisation. In this way the old 
comes to be opposed to the new, and to be regarded as a mere 
obstructive on the path of reason. But tradition and custom are 
opposed to Reason only as the good is opposed to the better. They 
have their birth from Reason originally, and they continue throughout 
accessible to its transforming influence. 

In fact it does not seem too much to say that Mr. Balfour, continuing 
in these chapters his attack upon the abstract, or, as he afterwards 
calls it, the “ unassisted Reason” of the rationalists, is really vindi- 
cating in his own way that larger sense of Reason, characteristic of 
the present century, which recognises that thought becomes formal and’ 
empty just in proportion as it cuts itself adrift from the historical 
development of mankind. To take only the case of ethics, the 
advance of historical study has long lifted us above the notion of an 
abstract conscience promulgating to all men the same perfect moral 
law. The content of the moral law grows every way from age to age. 
The progress of man upwards from the ape and tiger to the civilisation 
of the present day with its altruistic and humanitarian ideals—this 
whole ethical process with the customs and institutions in which it 
embodies itself, its laws, its public opinion, its shifting but ever 
deepening and widening ideals of honour and chivalry, of heroism or 
saintly life, of justice and self-control—all this development can only 
be rightly understood when regarded as the progressive unfolding from 
within of an ideal of goodness, which in itself .is the most real of 
realities. From this development we derive the substance of the 
` ethical code. If, like Kant, we neglect to root the individual in the 
corporate life of humanity, the categorical imperative remains a form 
void of specific content—a command which refuses to translate itself 
into any concrete duty. In ethics, as in other spheres, the advance 
of speculative thought since Kant has mainly consisted in surmounting 
the abstract: and unhistoric individualism of preceding philosophy. 
Hence, as Professor Wallace eloquently puts it, in its modern concep- 
tion, ‘‘ Philosophy is not the work of abstract or ‘ unassisted’ Reason. 
The pure reason of philosophers is a reason which has been purified of 
dross, corruption, and sluggishness by the discipline of the sciences, by 
the heroism and conscientiousness of religion, by ig fair and noble 
intuitions of art; otherwise it is little worth. 

To this view of Reason, to this interpretation of the historical pro-- 
cess, Mr. Balfour seems to be working his way, even in those sections 
which seem at first sight, owing to their unfortunate terminology, 
most uncompromisingly opposed to it. The sheer distinction between: 
Reason and Authority, or, as wé may agree to put it, between Reason ` 
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and History, is not in the end adopted as true. It is employed as a 
weapon with which to destroy Naturalism and the barren Rationalism, 
whose offspring Naturalism is represented as being. It is in this 
sense an argumentum ad hominem. If we limit reason to the discur- 
-sive intellect in its conscious exercise, and if we refuse to take a theistic 
view of man and the world, then undoubtedly the. beliefs and practices 
which fill out our life must appear as the products of non-rational ` 
causes, just as our existence as living and conscious beings is itself, on 
these terms, the outcome of unreasoning material forces, But the 
` whole aim of the demonstration is to impress upon the reader the 
_necessity of the theistic postulate. That this is the real significance 
of Mr. Balfour’s argument, and the true place of this discussion in the 
sequence of his thought, is proved by the account he gives of it himself, 
in retrospect, in his concluding chapter. The fundamental difficulty of 
Naturalism, he says, the difficulty the book is designed to press home, is 


“the ineflaceable incongruity between the origin of. our beliefs, so far as 
these can be revealed to us by Science, and the beliefs themselves. This it 
was that, as I showed in the first part of this Essay, touched with the frost 
of scepticism our ideals of conduct and our ideals of beauty. This it was 
that, as I showed in the second part, cut down scientific philosophy to the 
root. And all the later discussions with which I have occupied the attention 
of the reader, serve but to emphasize afresh the inextricable confusion which ° 
the naturalistic hypothesis introduces into every department of speculation 
and practice, by refusing to allow us to penetrate beyond the phenomenal causes, 
by which, in the order of Nature, our beliefs are produced. .. . . When once we 
. have realised the scientific truth that at the root of every rational process 
lies an irrational one ; that reason, from a scientific point of view, is itself a 
natural product; and that the whole material on which it works is due to 
causes, physical, physiological, and social, which it neither creates nor.controls, 
we shall be driven in mere self-defence to hold that, behind these non- 
rational forces, and above them, guiding them by slow degrees, and, as it 
were, with difficulty, to a rational issue, stands that Supreme Reason in 
whom we must thus believe, if we are to believe in anything ” (pp. 321- —3). 


The last sentences carry us already far into the heart of Part IV., 
in which the author passes from criticism to the more difficult task of 
construction. If the preconcéption of Mr. Balfour’s misology and 
scepticism still lingers in any reader’s mind it should be effectually 
dispelled by his language here. He expressly denies “that the 
object aimed at in preceding discussions is to discredit Reason ” (p. 246), 
and declares that ‘the unification of all belief into an ordered whole 
compacted into one coherent structure under the stress of Reason is an 
ideal which we can never abandon” (p. 233). But, as he truly adds,- 
“£ Reason is not honoured by pretending that she has done what, as a 
matter of fact, is still undone”; “the best system we can hope to 
construct will suffer from gaps and rents, from loose ends and ragged 
edges. It does not, however, follow from this that it will be without 
a high degree of value.” 
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“ Tf we have to submit, as I think we must, to an incomplete rationalisa- 
tion of belief, this ought not to be because, in a fit of intellectual despair, we 
are driven to treat Reason as an illusion; nor yet because we have 
deliberately resolved to transfer our allegiance to irrational or non-rational 
inclination ; but because Reason itself assures us that such a course is, at the 
lowest, the least irrational one open to us” (p. 234). 


What is this but an acknowledgment in fitting terms of the incom- 
pleteness and imperfection of any finite synthesis? TÍ do not under- 
stand, and I do not envy, the state of mind of the thinker who is not 
prepared to make a similar confession. 

Proceeding, then, to “rationalise,” to “ unify,” or “ co-ordinate,” as 
far as may be, our various beliefs, Mr. Balfour begins by setting the 
naturalistic theory aside as inherently irrational. Naturalism had been 
condemned, in the frst part of the volume, because it did not satisfy 
the demands of our ethical nature. ` He here pronounces more gener- 
ally that inasmuch as the Whole of which we desire a reasoned 
knowledge includes human consciousness as an element, we must 
refuse to “regard any system which, like Naturalism, leaves large 
tracts and aspects of that consciousness unaccounted for and derelict 
as other than, to that extent at least, irrational” (p. 250). Moreover, 
it was shown in Part II. that the body of beliefs about the material 
world which we take for granted in ordinary experience, and which 
science presents us with in an elaborated form, cannot themselves be 
exhibited as a series of logical conclusions for which the particulars of 
sense furnish the premises. It ‘had to be regarded rather as an 
assumption which we found it necessary to make in practical life; as 
Mr. Balfour here expresses it, it is essentially the satisfaction of a 
need. Doubtless the belief in question possesses an “ inevitable” and 
“ coercive ” character not shared by other beliefs; but that constitutes 
no logical justification for erecting the judgments of ‘sense-perception 
into a norm or standard by which all other beliefs must be judged. 
To do so would be to substitute “ psychological compulsion for 
rational necessity.” Universality and necessity, as here exemplified, 
may be “marks of the elementary and primitive character of the 
beliefs,” but hardly “ badges of pre-eminence.” It is the plain dictate 
of reason that our scheme, “ though it be founded on the last resort 
upon our needs, shall at least take account of other needs than those 
we share with our brute progenitors.” And on this point Mr. Balfour 
appeals to the example of the great masters of speculation. 


“ Though they have not, it may be, succeeded in supplying us with a 
satisfactory explanation of the Universe, at least the Universe which they 
have sought to explain has been something more than a mere collection of » 
hypostatised sense-perceptions, packed side by side in space, and following 
each other with blind uniformity in time ” (p. 243). 


The argument from needs to their satisfaction, here generalised, is 


x + . y 
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the constructive principle on which Mr. Balfour depends, and furnishes, 
I think, the, key to a true understanding of the book. The author 
himself recognises that the argument is one which requires to be 
-applied with great caution if the wish is not to be father to the - 
thought; and he apparently lays _ no stress on this particular way of 
formulating it. ` a A ° 


“ Whether this correspondence is best described as that which obtains 
between a.‘ need’ and its ‘satisfaction’ thay be open’ to question, But at 
all events, let it be understood that’ if the relation described is, on the one 
side, something different from that between a premise and its conclusion, so, ` 
on the other, it is intended to be equally remote from that between a desire 
and its fulfilment. That it has not the , logical validity of the first, I have 
already admitted, or rather, asserted. That it has not the casual wavering 


and purely ‘ subjective’ character of the second, is not Jess true. For the >> 


correspondence postulated is not between the fleeting fancies of the 
individual, and. the immutable verities of an unseen world, but between 
these characteristics of our nature which we recognise as that in us “which, 
though not necessarily the strongest is the highest; which, though not, 
always the most universal, is nevertheless the best ” (pp. 247-8). 


Instead of further abstract debate as to the scope and legitimacy of 
the argument, let us see how Mr. Balfour applies it. Its true nature 
will be: best shown by the concrete examples of its use, and we shall 
then be better’ able to form'‘a ‘judgment as to its legitimacy. It is 

, first applied, in the intellectual sphere, to: demonstrate the implications 
_ or presuppositions of the scientific view itself, or of the mere fact that 
- we know. . Mr. Balfour had already pointed out, in dealing with our 
belief in the uniforfnity of nature, that this belief: cannot be proved by 


the facts, seeing that it is a postulate implied in the very idea of inves~ ` 


. tigating facts. . In these constructive chapters he amplifies this thought 
in a remarkably fresh and striking way. After dealing instructively 
, with some of the usual arguments for Theism, he proceeds to push the 
question a stage further back. But “something may also be. inferred 
Srom the mere fact that we know, a fact which, like every other, has . 
to be accounted for.” And after‘ some luminous pages, in which he 
presses home the fundamental inconsequence of Naturalism in requiring 
as “ to accept a system as rational, one of whose doctrines is that the 
system itself is the product of causes which have no tendency to truth’ 
rather than falsehood, or to falsehood rather than truth,” he concludes : ` 
« I do not believe that any escape from these perplexities is possible, 
unless we are prepared to bring to the study of the world the presup-` 
‘position that it was the work of a rational Being, who made it intelli- 
` gible, and at the same time made ùs, in however feeble a fashion, able 
to-understand it.” (p.301.) Theism is thus a ‘ presupposition, not | 
only tolerated but actually required by Science.” (p. 321.) It'is “forced 
upon us by the single assumption that Science is not an illusion.” 
As he put it i before, we are “ driven i in mere self-defence ” to the belief 
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in a Supreme Reason directing the apparently non-rational forces of 
nature; we “must” believe in Supreme Reason, “ if we are to believe 
in anything.” ‘But this admission, if once made, cannot stand alone. - 
' Ti we “ postulate a rational God in the interests of Science, we can 
scarcely decline to postulate a moral God in the interests of Morality.” 
And ‘in the light of this presupposition the whole process by which the 
ethical code and -the moral sentiments have been slowly developed 
appears in a different setting, as ‘an instrument for carrying out a 
divine purpose,” as a divine education of the human race. 

Such, without following them into details, are the important con- 
clusions which Mr. Balfour reaches by the method of argument he 
` follows. When they are thus stated summarily, and detached from 
-some of the discussions which accompany them, the philosophical 
student can hardly fail to remark the striking resemblance of Mr. 
Balfour’s mode of argument to the transcendental method of Kant, 
and the affinity of his conclusions to those of Kant’s idealistic- suc- 
cessors. In saying this, it is far from my intention to depreciate the 
freshness and independence of Mr. Balfour’s treatment; on the con- 
trary, he has, I think, accomplished a remarkable feat in working his 
way from a different starting point, and to alarge extent by a different 
route, to this fundamental argument. And he has made it doubly his 
own by clothing it in pellucid English which he who runs may read. 
It is the transcendental argument stated with a luminous simplicity, 
as it might have been stated by Hume, had he returned in maturer 
life to the metaphysical meditations of his youth. But the argument 
itself is in substance identical with that which Kant patiently dug 
from the debris of rationalism, and built into a system so palpably 
artificial in its details and so cumbrously pedantic in its terminology 
that the philosophical world has been engaged ever since in quarrelling 
over its interpretation. When we penetrate beneath the portentous 
phrases to the comparatively humble truth which they labour to 
express, Kant’s “objective unity of apperception,” as the supreme 
condition of the possibility of experience is simply the assertion that 
the idea of “a nature” or a rational system is not a conclusion from 
particular facts, but is involved as a postulate or presupposition in 
there being any experience of facts at all. And when, at the close 
of his investigation, he emphasises the adaptation of phenomena to 
our faculty of cognition as proof of a harmony between sense and 
understanding, that is to say, ultimately a harmony between the world 
and the mind; when he argues that this adaptation justifies us in 
treating reality as everywhere rationalisable, and therefore as if it 
were the product of a Supreme Reason; this, in more scholasti¢ form, 
and with Kant’s well-known reservation as to the merely regulative 
character of the ideas of reason, is neither more nor less than 
the argument from the mere fact that we know. But to colligate 
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Kant’s different statements, and to disengage what is site and vital 
in his argument from its perplexing and useless integuments is a task 
which demands both philosophical and exegetical skill. The English 
world has as yet failed, for the most part, to grasp Kant’s way of 
putting this argument; we shall be curious to see whether it proves 
more accessible to Mr. Balfour’s presentation of it. 

- Mr. Balfour himself does not seem to be aware how closely the 
general attitude of mind he recommends in Part IV. corresponds to the 
itahnonnidentel proof from the possibility of experience, In the earlier 
part of his work he emphasises the impossibility of reaching a satisfac- 
tory foundation by means of “inferences of the ordinary pattern. ” 
(p. 186). He recognises that, in his own argument, the relation 
between needs and their satisfaction is “something different from that 
between a premise and a conclusion ” (p. 248) ; and at the close of the 
theistic argument we have just examined (from the mere fact that we 
know) he seems to hesitate whether the term proof can be properly 
applied to it. “ Theism,” he says, ‘whether or not it can in the 
strict meaning of the word be described as proved by Science, i is a 
principle which Science . . . . requires for itsowncompletion.... ., 
Our knowledge of that system is inexplicable unless we assume for it 


a rational author ” (p. 302). In such passages it seems almost as if.” 


the writer were feeling his way to a new point of view, and were 
hardly aware of the strength of his own method. It is unduly to 
disparage the nature of his argument to contrast it with logical. 
procedure or to hesitate to call it a proof. It implies certainly the 
abandonment of thé old ideal of a philosophical system, “as a series. 
of premises and conclusions, starting from those which are axiomatic— 
i.c., for which proof can neither be given nor- required, and running 
on through a continuous series of binding inferences, until the whole: 
of knowledge is caught up and ordered in the meshes of this all- 
inclusive dialectic network” (p. 105). If by premises, in other words, we 
understand either isolated intuitions, or the particulars of sense, then. 
it may be said that the transcendental argument neither starts from. 
premises nor arrives at a conclusion. Yet, in a more vital sense, 
experience itself, as a concrete fact demanding explanation, constitutes 
the premise from which we advance (or rather regress) to its implied: 
condition or explaining cause. The postulate or presupposition thus. 
reached is from one point of view a. conclusion, from another it is the 
ultimate premise on which all our conclusions in a certain depart- 
ment—or, in this. case, all conclusions whatever—depend. If we can 
speak, as Mr. Balfour himself does, of the presupposition as “ actually 
required by Science,” as “ forced upon us by the mere assumption that 
Science is not an illusion ” as a necessary assumption—“ if we are to 
believe in anything ”—then it seems to me a merely technical question, 
whether we agree to call the process of reaching it an inference or not. 
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We have, at all events, the element of logical ee in its most 
unequivocal form.’ 

The Kantian terms, postulates, presuppositions (implications also, I 
think) are used from time to time by Mr. Balfour either as nouns or 
verbs. As a general term, postulate seems to me much the best. 
Need and satisfaction are in one way words of too everyday a character 
to express a fundamental speculative position; they are too coloured 
by the associations of life to express a philosophical meaning with 
precision. No doubt the word “need ” often appeals to us, just by its 
breadth and simplicity, and in some connections no word would seem 
so appropriate. But to many it seems little more than a glorified 
wish, and although this is unjust, it cannot be denied that the 
associations of the word are too predominantly emotional. Now when 
we speak even of ethical or religious needs, it is not only the emotional 
disappointment, the collapse of hope and joy, that is referred to, but 
the fact that the denial of the postulated reality inverts the whole 
proportions of our life, irrationalises the whole scheme of things 
presupposed by our ordinary experience. The word postulate seems 
to express admirably both this element of intellectual necessity in the 
argument, and, at the same time, the subjective element, which is 
undoubtedly also present. For universal scepticism admits of no 
refutation ; a man must admit certain aspects of experience before 
any argument can be founded upon them. 

But no nice question of terminology need affect our sense of the 
importance and fundamental truth of the argument itself. The 
acknowledgment of rational necessity which it involves—rather, I 
should say, the insistence on national necessity—constitutes the advance 
in Mr. Balfour's thought on which I have desired to lay stress. 
Although at times his phraseology may waver, and we may catch the 
echo of passages in “Philosophie Doubt” which identify “ needs” 
with “ non-rationa]l impulses,” yet on the whole the difference of tone 
is marked. The needs are here presented as the needs of Reason 
itself. In the case of the intellectual argument this may perhaps be 
allowed to be obvious. But it is no less so in the case of the ethical. 
Whereas he had formerly said—“ I and an indefinite number of other 
persons feel a practical need for [ethical and religious beliefs], but no 
legitimate argument can be founded on the mere existence of this 
need or impulse. Weare on this matter, unfortunately, altogether ont- 
side the sphere of Reason ”—he now condemns the naturalistic theory 
as “irrrational,’ and claims that his own is founded on “the plain 
dictates of reason.” From the former standpoint, argument is impos- 
sible and is admitted to be so; but in the present volume we are no 
longer “ outside the sphere of Reason.” The whole scheme of con- 
struction implies that we have passed from “ psychological compulsion,” 
to “rational necessity.” Mr. Balfour may be said to be trying 
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throughout: the a to establish a definition of Truth or of Tan 
which shall be at once more comprehensive and more self-consistent 
. than that which limits it to the facts and laws of physical Science. 
The truth, if fully known; must include, he argues, a satisfactory 
explanation of our ethical, zsthetical, and religious ideas and senti- 
ments. The self-styled truth that fails to do this is a fragment 


which men have mistaken for the whole—a fragment, moreover, 


which cannot even supply its own foundation. Such a system 
arrogates to itself -unjustly the august name of truth, for troth 
cannot land us in an open contradiction between equally fundamental 
constituents of our nature. But if this is so, the appeal of the 
volume is not from Truth to Authority but from a partial to a faller 


` truth, from man conceived as mere abstract intellect to human nature , 


as a whole, 
I have emphasised in some of these latter emie the ‘affinity’ of 
Mr. Balfour’s thought to these systems of the larger Reason of which 
_ Hegel’s is'the most convenient example. - But obviously the affinity 
is not to be understood in any narrow or rigid sense: His whole 


intellectual temper is different; ‘some might say it is more sceptical; 


others might say it is more aman, by which I mean more cognisant 
of the limitations of humanity. There is one important Hegelian 
doctrine, at least, with which Mr. Balfour i is strenuously at one—the 
doctrine of < degrees of tiut ,’—the insight that all trath is a matter 
of approximation, that no ao is wholly false and no finite truth is 
wholly true. This doctrine, recently re-expounded. by Mr. Bradley 
with so much force, is an integral part of Hegelian thought, but a 
part strangely forgotten in the claim of the system to represent 
absolute truth, to be indeed the insight of the Absolute Being into 
his own essence and history. The témper of Mr. Balfour’s -book is 
well exhibited by contrast in a characteristic paste with which this 
long: review may fitly close: i 


“I like to think of the human race, from whatever stock its 
members may have sprung, in whatever age they may be ‘born, what- 


ever creed they may profess, together in the presence of the One - 


Reality, engaged not wholly in vain, in .spelling out some fragments 
of its message, All share its being; to none are its oracles wholly 


' dumb. And if, both in the natural world and in the spiritual, the advance- ’ 


ment we have made on our forefathers be ‘so great that our interpre- 
tation seems indefinitely removed from that which primitive man could alone 
apprehend, and wherewith he had to be content, it may be, indeed I think 
it is, the case that our approximate guesses are closer to his than they are to 
their common object, and that, far as we seem to. have travelled, yet, 


. measured on the celestial scale, our intellectual progress is scarcely to be 


discerned, so minute is the parallax of Infinite Truth.” 
ANDREW SETH. 
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gone wrong with the majority, is due to his want of efficiency, 

industry, and memory. ‘I do not consider Mr. Balfour by any means’ 
an ideal leader of the House of Commons; probably, if his secret - 
heart were known, it is not a position for which he regards himself 
as having any special fitness or desire ; but it is childish to put down 
to Mr, Balfour evils which have their roots in circumstances over which 
he has as little control as the most obscure member of the Honse of 
Commons. It would be just as reasonable to hold an attendant who 
takes the tickets, responsible for the breakdown of the Great Wheel. 
. The deplorable state of the House of Commons is due io the fact that 
that assembly tries to do too much; that, it is at one moment the 
great Imperial Court before which the highest Imperial questions have 
to come for final decision, and that at the next moment it is engaged 
in discussing a wrangle in a police court or a brutality in a pauper’s 
ward, Neither Mr. Balfour nor any other man can make sucha . 
machine go smoothly and efficiently ; the change wanted in the House 
of Commons is not a change in leadership, but in methods and in work. 

When Mr. Parnell first started his policy of obstruction, his secret 
purpose was to show that the House of Commons could not efficiently 
do the work of Ireland, and he calculated that the best way to prove — 
this was to show that it could not efficiently do the work of England. 
His success is writ large on the history of the two countries, and in 
his own remarkable career. .It. is to be obseryed, however, that the 
present deadlock is in' no sense the creation of the Irish forces which 
he brought into play. Irishmen take a far less active part now than 
they formerly did in the work of the House of: Commons. This is 
due mainly to their own disorganisation and demoralisation—to the 
scantiness of attendance which has .been thus produced, and to the’ 
fact thatthe great issue for which they exist, has been put in the 
background. The present demoralisation of the House of Commons 
is due almost entirely to Englishmen themselves. It is, therefore, 
impossible any longer to find in Irish obstruction an explanation of 
the breakdown. It must be sought in the fact to which I have already 
alluded — namely, that the House of Commons is a weary Titan 
burdened with a heavier work than its shoulders are. able to bear. 

And what is the solution to all this? A drastic change; it is true, 
is required in the machinery and methods of the House of Commons. 
It is just as little fitted, with its antediluvian machinery, for the 
wants of the present day as an army that had no other weapons than 
bows and arrows would be to meet a modern force, It is true, too, 
that the House of Commons must recognise that politics, like’ 
everything else in these days of specialisation, must become a man’s 
sole occupation ; and that, therefore, the House of Commons must meet 
at proper business hours, namely from twelve to five or six; and that 
its, proceedings must be regarded as the chief and practically exclusive 
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work of its members, and not as a pastime thrown into lives, 
busy for the greater part of the day in the pursnit of money or of 
pleasure. It is true that the process of curtailing debate, which has 
been begun, must go on still further, and that the time limit to 
Supply, which hes been carried this year, will soon have to be 
applied to legislation as well,” All these things must be admitted ; 
but even all these remedies will not get over the supreme and funda- 
mental difficulty—the confused mixture of work and functions from 
which a Parliament necessarily suffers which was intended for the 
government of a small and thinly populated island, and has become 
the chief ruler of a world-wide empire. In local devolution only is an 
efficient remedy to be fcund, and when local devolution comes to be 
considered, Home Rule for Ireland will be again heard of: not as 
hitherto, through the mist of passion, racial hatreds, and grotesque 
fears, but as a business proposition intended to render the work of 
governing the empire more efficient, 

A second unseen force working in favour of Home Rule is the 
breakdown of the land system in the North of Ireland. Even yet, 
people in this country have not begun to realise the depth and inten- 
sity of feeling on this question in the North of Ireland. Nothing 
more conclusively shows the unexpectedness of results in political life 
than the state of things in that province. If anybody had prophesied 
when the great Land Act of 1881 was passed that the Province of 
Ulster would be brought by its subsequent operations into a state of 
feeling almost as fierce as that which produces violent outbreaks, he 
would have been regarded as a madman or a daring lover of paradox ; 
and yet so it is. How this state of things came about may be related in 
a very few sentences. When the Land Act was passed and the Land 
Courts were brought into existence, the Land League was still the 
supreme power in Ireland, not only governing its own members and 
defying the British Gcvernment, but to a large extent unmanageable 
by even so daring and potent a master as Mr, Parnell. It would have 
been impossible for even Mr. Parnell at the moment to get the 
Land League to accept the Land Act as a final settlement of the 
Trish land claims and he was obliged to find a middle course in 
the policy of “ testing ”—as it was called—the Land Act; that is to 
say, of sending before the Land Courts a certain number of cases to 
see what would be the course those Courts were disposed to adopt. 
This policy involved the keeping back from the Land Courts of those 
tenants who were staunch adherents of the Land League. But in 
Ulster—certainly among the Presbyterian farmers—the Land League 
had no influence, with the result that Presbyterian tenants rushed 
wholesale into the Land Courts, and were disposed of before the 
Catholic tenantry of the south had yet made up their minds to adopt 
the same course. ‘The depression which has pursued all British 
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` agriculture, had not yet fully developed, and rents were fixed at figures 


which, as they involved a reduction ‘of something like 20 per cent, of 
the rents, were sufficiently attractive even to tenants. There’ are few 
of us who would not be disposed to accept gladly, and almost as a 
final extinction of our claims, a reduction of 20 per cent. in our 
liabilities. As time went on, and as agricultural depression deepened, 
it was found that the reductions were not sufficient to enable the 
tenants to make a bare subsistence, and the rents fixed in the first 


-years of the Land Courts are now abandoned by all authorities— 


except, perhaps, Colonel Saunderson—as much too high., As Ulster 
is the Province in which rents were fixed on a larger scale, owing to 
the causes I have enumerated, than in the other parts of Ireland, 


` Ulster suffers more than the other parts of Ireland, and calls out more 


loudly for relief. This state of things has produced a much better 
feeling between: the Ulster farmers and the Nationalist representatives ' 
than formerly existed, and, so far, has worked for Home Rule, for 
Home Rule is less menaced by that dread of Ulster revolt which has 
been one of its chief obstacles. ; 
f Another unseen force, more powerful, I believe, than either of the ` 
two mentioned, is the growth of Imperial sentiment, Atone time this 
statement will be put down as a conscious paradox. Tt is nothing of 
the kind; it is a statement of plain facts that the blind only will fail 
to, see. Tn both England and Ireland a curious change, amounting to 
a transformation, has been gradually going forward with regard to the 
question of England’s Imperial position, responsibilities, and future. 
I will not say that the Little Englander is dead ; there are still some 


. very sturdy and some very powerful representatives of ‘the creed. 


But it is undoubted that the creed has lost much’ of its force and 
many of its adherents. The-language of the Little Englander is still 
employed, and many of his ideas—some of them very beneficent—still ` 
retain a hold on the popular mind. But I do not believe it would be 
possible to stir enthusiasm in any part of the country to-day for the ` 
creed of Little England. A sense has grown up of the gréatness, the 
necessary expansion, the needful defence of the Empire much more 
vivid and real than existed even a few years ago.’ It is not within 
my province to go into the many causes—some of them not yet ` 
traced or perhaps traceable—which have produced this change of 
attitude in the popular mind; but that the change has come, no 
clear-sighted observer of the tendencies of the times can deny. The 


indications of the change are everywhere to be seer. Take the 


question of Imperial Federation—that was first brought into 
prominence as a topic of discussion and a goal for exertion by the 
nobleman who was head of the last Liberal Administration. And 
though there: are plenty of old-time Radicals ‘who scout the idea, and 
though it must be admitted that the idea has not yet gone beyond. 
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the stage of paper programmes, eloquent speech-making, an occasional 
Congress, and frequent banquets; though all this must be admitted, 
it must, on the other side, be allowed that no politician to-day could 
win a cheer from any audience by disparaging the ideal of a federated 
empire. Take the increase of the Fleet. A few years ago, a great 
popular movement might have been created against the vast sums 
spent on the Fleet as unnecessary, aggressive, and the like; to-day, 
no statesman has raised a word of protést; no statesman, in fact, 
could oppose the increase of the Fleet without endangering, if not 
destroying, his political chances. Take an even more remarkable 
manifestation of the new feeling. When the German Emperor wrote 
his telegram to President Kriiger, there was an outburst of feeling 
that might easily have brought us into one of the most terrible con- 
flicts of our history. I do not say this in satisfaction: those outbursts 
of popular passion are to be deprecated and discouraged ; they carry 
within their bosom terrible and fearful consequences; I only recall 
the outburst of passion as a symptom, and a very eloquent and signifi- 
cant symptom, of the spirit of the times. 

And this leads to this small digression, that I believe one of the 
causes of that stronger sense of Imperial greatness and duties which 
is the note of our time, is largely the creation of the forces which were 
meant to confront and destroy that spirit. The race for the unoc- 
cupied portions of the earth, which was begun a few years ago, and in 
which Germany took so active a part; the constant proddings and 
sometimes the insensate outbursts of anti-Eńglish feeling in France— 
take the speeches at the grave of the late Marquis de Mores, as an 
example—all these things have roused the spirit of bulldog resistance 
in’ this country, which has always been one of this nation’s character- 
istics in moments of crisis. This new rivalry in the work of colo- 
nisation, which we have now to face, is undoubtedly a double-edged 
sword. On the one hand, it ought to make-it clear to the most 
ambitious and daring colonial statesmen that colonial expansion has 
to count with forces which did not exist in the days when Clive and 
Hastings created the British Empire in India; and, on the other hand, 
the spirit of resistance and rivalry to British expansion in other 
countries makes the ideal of Imperial greatness and expansion far 
more attractive and popular than it was at one time. 

How will this tendency, I shall now be asked, make for Home 
Rule? Ask any Colonial statesman who has-given any attention to 
the question and he will soon give you the answer. In the first place, 
there is no Colonial statesman who is not familiar with the effective 
and successful application of the principle of local self-government 
which underlies the demand for Home Rule. In the next placa, 
there are few Colonial statesmen who have not had to make acquaint- 
ance with an Irish vote and an Irish party. In Colonial life, where 
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men of so many different nationalities are brought into daily associa- 
tion; where they are bound together by common ties and interests ; 
where their allegiance and duty to their new country tend to make 
them forget the differences between the nations they have left behind 
—all these things. produce a cosmopolitanism of spirit which is not to 
be found at home. There are now and then-in Canada—there used to 
be in Australia—some outbursts of the old racial and religious passions 
which divided Englishmen and Irishmen, and one creed of Irishmen 
from the other; but I do not believe that these outbursts represented 
average and potent opinion. Certainly, the cool-headed men who get 
to the leadership of parties do not, as a rule, share these passions.: 
The Colonial statesman accordingly approaches the consideration of 
any Irish demand without any of the preconceived prejudices which 
confront and obscure the vision of the English statesman. 
‘Furthermore, the Colonial statesman is deeply sensible of the power 
which the Irish vote exercises, and of how much that power is some- 
times used to the detriment of the Mother Country. I take the Irish 
vote in the United States, for instance. I must make the observa- 
tion here that it would be ridiculous to put down the bitter tension 
recently between this country and the United States merely to the 
Irish vote. The anti-English feeling is as strong, if not stronger, in 
‘the Republican party, to which not 20 per cent. of the Irish popula- 
tion belong. But all the same, the Irish vote was there, and un- 
doubtedly had its inflfence in creating the crisis. The Colonial states- 
man cannot help seeing the standing danger there is to the safety of the 
Empire in this vote, at. once ubiquitous, powerful, and hostile. The 
Empire, which to the stay-at-home statesman is a phrase or a vision, 
is to the Colonial statesman a thing that has to be daily fought for ; 
that is confronted with daily dangers; that. has to face this Irish 
question in formidable and persistent forms; and, therefore, if the ` 


future of the Empire is to be rendered easier ‘and greater, it can . . 


only be done by the settlement of this Irish problem. I venture to 
declare, from all I have ever heard of the opinions of Colonial states- 
manship, and from the sense any man can get of the inevitable and 

„daily lessons of Colonial struggle, that, with Colonial and Imperial- 
statesmanship, Home Rule for Ireland wears the very opposite appear- 
ance to that which it assumes with the domestic statesmen who oppose 
it. The stay-at-home lover of the Empire opposes Home Rule as the 
beginning of the end of the Empire: the ‘Colonial: statesman sees in 
it the first and inevitable departure for real Imperial unity and 
solid Imperial strength. 

People hear very little of it—I have myself spoken of it as an 
unseen force—but I believe that this new Unionism and this new 
Imperialism are becoming factors in the settlement of all questions, 
and especially in the settlement of the Irish Question. It may seem 
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strange that one who began his literary career by writing an indict- 
ment of the late Lord Beaconsfield, and who retains most of his judg- 
ments as to the character and consequences of that statesman’s career, 
should say that a motto which he set forward represents the spirit of 
these times better than any other—and especially in reference to 
Home Rule. That motto was “Imperium et Libertas.” In other 
words, the expansion and the safety of the Empire should be 
sought in the content of all its component parts by equal liberties. 
Or, to fall back on the phrase which I used before, a contented and 
self-governed Ireland is the true point of departure for a great, a solid, 
and a united Empire. 

I turn to the other aspects in which the position of Home Rule 
must be regarded, and these I do not find so favourable. I do not 
mean to spend much time over the extraordinary outburst which 
followed the vote of the Irish Members in favour of the second reading 
of the Education Bill. There is the less necessity for doing so for the 
reason that Nonconformist and Liberal opinion has so condemned this 
outburst that it may well be allowed to pass into the limbo of forgotten 
follies. ‘But it is necessary to expose two underlying misconceptions 
of the whole position of Home Rule which underlay this outburst. 
First, it seems to be. thought by some estimable people that English- 
men and Irishmen gave up their separate identity when they joined 
forces in favour of Home Rule. Or, perhaps I should put it more 
accurately if I said that a certain number of Englishmen thought it, 
the duty of Irishmen to sink, if not lose, all their distinct Irish 
features when they received the assistance of English Liberals in 
fighting for Home Rule. And the curious, though, to those who know 
human nature, not unexpected phenomenon has been seen, that the 
very men who thus insisted on the identification of everything Irish 
with everything English, were the men who themselves most completely 
claimed the right to retain their own most distinct differences from 
Irishmen. One gentleman, for instance, who was most indignant at 
the action of the Irish Catholics for voting for Catholic education, is 
himself a very pronounced Protestant—so pronounced, indeed, that in 
the intervals of denouncing the unfortunate Irish Members for their vote, 
he attended a meeting and seconded a resolution proposed by a bitter 
Trish Orange fanatic in denunciation of the faith of the majority of 
Irishmen. I am not complaining of his action in doing so. He had 
a perfect right so todo. He remains an English Protestant though 
in favour of Irish Home Rule; but with what consistency can he ask 
that an Irish Catholic should not remain an Irish Catholic in spite of 
the fact that for political ends he finds himself in alliance with English 
Protestantism ? It is quite true that political allies are bound to con- 
sult and to consider each other; but it is a monstrous inversion of 
political sense and of political morality to contend that a politician is 
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bound to surrender. his deepest religious convictions because, by 
adhering to them, he may estrange the polkiga support of a man who 
belongs to a different religious creed. 

It was unfortunate that an Irishman was not able to so vote as to 
confine his action to that part of the Education Bill which dealt with 
purely Irish and Catholic schools, But in’ politics men are not allowed 
to’‘make such distinctions. I don’t know a single Irishman who did 
not sympathise with the demand of the Nonconformists for the pro- 
tection of the liberties and the faith of the Nonconformist children in 
the rural districts ; and if the Bill had been persevered with, these 


sympathies would have found expression in the -support by Trishinen 


of every Liberal amendment calculated to ensure this protection. But 
to expect Irishmen to abandon the Catholic and Irish school for motives 
of political expediency is to ignore the whole lesson of Irish history ; 
to ask Irishmen to abandon that spirit of no compromise on religious 


convictions which is the abiding glory of their secular struggle, and. | 


to adopt an attitude of preference of material interests to spiritual . 
conviction is an abnegation of mie very. foundations of Nonconformist 


existence. 

However, I need not labour this part of the ‘question any longer. 
As I have said, that outburst has passed away. Some of those who 
took part in aren it, are probably by this time a good deal ashamed 
of themselves. I must not pass by, however, the other misconception 


,which underlay this-outburst, because it goes to the very root of ‘the , 
question of Home’ Rule and the attitude of Englishmen towards it. . 


It would be impossible to deny that the’ cause of Ireland has evoked 
a vast amount of fine and noble sentiment from Englishmen; that 
they have given to it much of that strong and humane emotion which 
they gave, in other days, to other countries and to other great,causes ; 


ee ase 


that—almost for the first time in the. history of the relations between: i 


the. two countries—something like an affectionate interest in Ireland 
has been displayed. I often wish that the Irish people could fully 
realise how widespread, and how energetic, and often how self-, 
sactificing this affectionate interest of Englishmen in Ireland is. 
Take that artisan who in Newcastle got up at four o'clock in the, 
morning and tired himself out before he began a long day’s hard work 


in order to get other men to vote for Mr. Morley and Ireland. Was - 


not that an incident and a portent that ought to have brought home 
to the mind of even the most anti-English Irishman that there was 
a new spirit in this nation towards him and his countrymen? And 
everybody knows who has gone up and down the country that instances 
-of this fervid, self-sacrificing energy on behalf of Ireland were almost 
‘everywhere to be seen. I-sympathise with the feeling of the Parnell- 
ites that the Irish Party ought to hold itself independent of all English. 
parties; that it ought to put Ireland above and before all things, and 
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especially above and before the interests of any Ministry. But is it 
not the worst political expediency, to say nothing of good feeling, 
gratitude, and the other higher appeals—is it not the worst political ex- 
pediency to regard this affectionate sympathy for Ireland in so many 
classes of Englishmen as a thing to be insulted and routed? Resent- 
ment of wrong is noble; resentment of service is ignoble, 

But I feel bound to accompany this observation with regard to the 
attitude of some of my own countrymen with another word as to the 
attitude of some Englishmen towards Ireland and Home Rule, What 
is the ground to an Englishman for supporting Home Rule? Justice 
to Ireland; the desire to expiate past wrongs to that country; 
obedience to the united demand of a nation for national liberties 
—all these things make the first appeal to English support: but 
assuredly they are not the only ground for the support. To an 
Englishman the cause of Home Rule ought to be the cause of England 
as well as of Ireland. He ought to support Home Rule not because 
it helps Ireland and hurts England, but because of his conviction that 
it is just as good for England as for Ireland, just as necessary for the 
well-being of the larger as of the smaller country. When men 
declare that they supported Home Rule in spite of their feeling that 
it was bad for England and simply because they desired to follow Mr. 
Gladstone, it is difficult to find language which will be at once 
adequate and courteous to describe. such political philosophy. Once 
for all let it be understood that no Irishman wants an Englishman to 
advocate Home Rule for Ireland in the idea that he is doing some- 
thing which is wrong to England while right to Ireland. That is to 
misunderstand the whole basis and reason of the demand. Any 
Englishman who thinks Home Rule would be bad for England ought 
to be in the ranks of the Unionists; he is a traitor to his own con- 
victions in being on the side of Home Rule. 

It follows that the votes of Englishmen on the question of Home 
Rule ought not to be in any degree influenced by the votes of Irish- 
men on other questions. And equally the consequence follows that 
this talk about the Liberal party abandoning Home Rule is arrant 
nonsense, founded on the misconception with which I am dealing— 
that Home Rule isan Irish, apart altogether from an English interest. 
How can a party abandon a policy which it believes to be for the 
welfare of the Empire? If English Liberals believe that Home Rule, 
or a contented Ireland—which are convertible terms—hbe the point of 
departure for a really strong and a really united Empire, how is it 
possible for them to abandon it even for an hour? I say nothing 
of the treason to Ireland, to party pledges, to party professions. I 
lay my case simply on the broad, Imperial issue; and I repeat, How 
can a party which pretends to be patriotic, abandon a policy which by 
its own professions and convictions, it believes to be the very first 
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necessity of the Empire? Or to sum up this part of the argument: 
If Home Rule be not necessary but hurtful to the Empire, it ought. 
never to have been taken up; if it be necessary to the good of the. 
Empire, it ought never to be abandoned. 

But I am told that Home Rule is no longer a catching cry for- 
electioneering purposes. I pass by the morality of the suggestion which. 
underlies this statement, and am willing to enter upon the debate of 
the question even from the ignoble platform of those who approach the. 
subject from the mere electioneering point of view; and I demand, 
What better plank is there in the Liberal platform, even. from the. 
point of view of catching votes ? Was the last election mainly fought on. 


the question of. Home Rule? Was Home Rule the question which all . 


Liberal leaders insisted on putting in the forefront of their addresses ? 
Is it not notorious that, excepting in the case of Mr. John Morley, there 
“was scarcely a single Liberal leader who did not speak of every other 
subject rather than of Home Rule? The abolition of the House of- 
Lords, temperance legislation, Welsh disestablishment—these. were. 
the questions mainly discussed; and in London we got even to the. 
depths of: putting’ forward prison-made goods and immigration of 
pauper aliens as chief issués before the electorate. I altogether 
decline to accept for, Home Rule the responsibility for the disastrous. 
results of the last eleétion. Unpopular as some of the proposals made 
to the nation were—accountable as they were in a large degree for 
the disaster—they were not by any means the sole causes of the Liberal: 
defeat. It was notorious to the whole world that the Liberal party 
‘was divided at the top, and, in political struggles, I have’ never seen 
any party succeed where there was this sense of division at the top. 


When Englishmen—to whom, by the way, the split in the Irish. 


Nationalist ranks is largely due—begin to lecture Irishmen about the. 
disastrous results of disunion, it is, perhaps, not inopportune to remind. 
them that, with all their training of centuries in self-government, and 
political cohesion behind them, they sometimes manage, by their own. 
. quarrels among Aeon to invite disaster for great causes and grat- 
parties. 
Finally, when’ examining the disastrous results of the last election, 
T must put down as one of the main causes the weakness of the 
Government which was driven out of office just before the appeal to. 
the country came. ‘We are all now in a softened mood towards a weak 
Government since we have seen what havoc can be created by a very 
strong Government. What a giant of strength and resolution the 


Government of Lord Rosebery—and still more the Government of Mr. — 


Gladstone—appears beside the Government which is ‘in existence- 
to-day! Just contrast the action of Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule- 
Bill in face of such tremendous opposition and with such a small. 
majority, with the conduct of the Education Bill under Mr, Balfour.. 


2. 
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But all the same, the Government of Lord Rosebery had the weak- 
nesses of a weak Government, was bound to do very stupid things, 
and, in the end, was certain to bring upon it a revolted contempt. 
With division among its members—with each Minister looking to 
‘every measure from the point of view of the injury it would do to bis 
colleagues and the good to himself, rather than from the interest 
of the party as a whole—with groups and pushing individualities 
brought into mushroom strength and abnormal prominence by the 
smallness of the majority—with all these things working against it, 
it is no wonder that the Government of Lord Rosebery produced a 
feeling of dislike, and even of disgust, in the constituencies. 

It is in these circumstances, and not in the unpopularity of Home 
Rule, that one is to seek the causes of the great electoral defeat. 
There is a tradition that Mr. Gladstone foresaw some at least of these 
consequences, and, therefore, was in favour of an immediate appeal to 
the country after the rejection of Home Rule by the House of Lords. 
I can see what objection could have been urged against such a course, 
especially in view of the disgust of the labourers at the postponement 
of their hopes for a second time ; but undoubtedly it would have been 
a better course than that which was ultimately adopted. And does not 
this teach a lesson? So long as the Liberal party kept Home Rule 
well to the front, so long was it united, strong, and comparatively 
successful ; its worst decadence came when the effort was made to 
push Home Rule oui of the way. , 

And, therefore, my conclusion is that electioneering safety is to be 
found in a return to the old policy—the policy of Home Rule as the 
first plank in the Liberal platform. In favour of that policy there is 
the argument which, with politicians at least, will have very consider- 
able, if not omnipotent, influence—namely, that no other policy is 
possible. It is true that the Nationalist forces of Ireland are now 
‘divided and almost broken; but Ireland has a wonderful knack of 
picking up quickly. And, at all events, divided or united, there will 
be always eighty to eighty-five Irish votes in the House of Commons 
pledged not only to Home Rule, but to demand that it shall be kept 
in the forefront of the Liberal programme. What Liberal in his senses 
foresees a time when the Liberal party in the House of Commons will 
be independent of that vote? Sanguine Liberals are delighted at the 
prospect of being able to come into power even with the assistance of 
the Irish vote. In addition, there is a very considerable Irish population 
in Great Britain—snfficient, when parties are pretty evenly balanced, 
to turn ‘the scale in several constituencies. Everybody must know 
that the Irish vote would be turned against the Liberal party if it 
were once thought that the cause of Home Rule was going to be — 
abandoned, 
` Turning to the situation in the House of Commons, I see some 
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reasons for a considerable rise from the abject depression which was 
the dominant mood a year ago. Not many weeks ago a full attend- 
ance of English Liberals and of Irish Nationalists would have brought 
the Government dangerously near to a defeat. Already it is evident 
that the huge majority is unwieldy, disunited, and ineffective. Ido 
not form the sanguine estimate that this means that we shall soon be 
rid of the great Unionist Governmént. I neither believe, nor hope, 
nor long for that consummation. It is better both for the Liberal 
party and for the Irish Nationalists that this Government. should 
remain in office till the Liberals and Nationalists have had fall time to 
again close up their ranks. Even five years of Tory government are 
not too high a price for Ireland to pay for the reunion once more of 
her forces. l 

Finally, a word as to the position of the Irish party. The position 
is as yet far from good ; but only those who are on the inside of the 
party can see how much it has changed for the better in the last six 
months., Disunion is not yet dead; but it is dying—not. so much 
` of its own return to sense and to loyalty as owing to, the pressure of 
circumstances. The fever of disunion is, I believe, ranning- towards: 
its end; and a spirit is rising up which will compel even the most 
factious to return to the old party discipline. In about a month 
from the date when this article appears a great Convention of the 
Trish race will assemble in the Irish Capital. Boycotted by some, 
neglected and ignored by others for a time, this Convention 
has ended by attracting serious and, in some quarters, enthusiastic 
attention; and all the signs.point to its being one of the most 
influential gatherings that ever met in Dublin to discuss the future of 
Ireland. It is my forecast that this assembly will not allow itself to 
be degraded or diverted by the discussion of personal claims, incidents, 
' and attacks. Its duty and its inclination will be to lay down a broad 
and intelligible platform of national unity and party discipline ;: and 
to leave to the future the settlement of how far this man or that livés up 
to this platform. From -the deliberations.of this body, then, I expect 
to see a new movement and a new spirit arise. When the’ Irish 
Nationalists are united, the question of what place Home Rule’ ‘for 
` Ireland is to take in Ministerial, programmes will settle itself. 
» 


T. P, O'CONNOR. 


THE AUTONOMY OF LABOUR. 


rn cree 
HE recent Labour Congress, eee may be the differences of 
opinion expressed in the course ofl its debates, has furnished a 
new indication of the great power. which Labour,- combined and 
organised, may, if it so chooses, exercise as a militant forge in the 
industrial arena. The question may be asked—Does the acute war- 
fare with Capital which such demonstrations suggost—admitted, as it 
is, to be alike legitimate and politic in its own proper sphere—/ully 
answer the purposes for which it is resorted to; and, if it does not, 
is there any other form of combination which may be brought into 
play as effective, if possible, for the obtainment of the workmen’s 
aims, even though it be less combative? The objection which I at 
present conceive to be raised against “ fighting” Trade Unionism is not 
that it merely corrects a faulty distribution of. profits without adding 
to the profits to bə distributed, that it disturbs, rather than steadies, 
the movement of industrial machinery, and sometimes shatters the 
prize for which it is contending even in the very act of winning it. 
It is rather that this kind of combination does not, and apparently 
cannot, cover all the ground which ought to be covered; that in some 
instances it fails to bring relief just where relief is most needed—that 
is to say, in the lowest strata of the industrial community. It has 
thus far done very little, if anything at all, for the “ sweated,” of ~_ 
whom we have still among us an army as large and as sorely oppressed 
as ever, though we have ceased to give them our attention. And it 
has avowedly done very little for unskilled labour. The reason is 
simple and self-evident. Fighting necessarily pre-supposes, at any 
rate, some modicum of strength, and some power of coercing an 
existing demand by withholding supply. Such strength and such 
power do not exist in the cases here kept in view. The “sweated” 
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are “sweated” just because they are abjectly helpless. The unskilled- 
cannot strike with effect, because there is unemployed labour in plenty 
to crowd into the places which they leave void. It does not follow 
that for all that these two classes of workers have it not in‘ their 
power to combine, even militantly, and by combination to improve 
their lot. ; 

Let us take “ sweating ” first. What is the effective cause which 
produces “sweating”? Obviously the command of excessive power 
in the hands of an unscrupulous middleman. Then, the most natural 
remedy would appear to-be to strike at that middleman, and either 
to reduce his powér to its proper measure, or else to get rid of him 
altogether. ` . 

T will show how this has been done. Acting on the principle here 
indicated, in 1888, some humble stone-breakers in France, undoubtedly 
“sweated” and very helpless—having neither capital nor a trade 
union at their back—resolved to endeavour to emancipate themselves 
from their employer's power, Their employment was to break disused 
paving-storés into macadam? for the municipality of Paris, in the pay ` 
of a private contractor, wha received the contract from the Town 
Council according to: standing usage. For this they received only 
3fr. to 8f.-15c. per cubic metre, out of the fr. 70c. gross—that is, 
a trifle Over 5fr. net—which the municipality allowed to the inter- 
mediary! Here was 4 round 40 per cent. swallowed in its passage 
from Ogpital to Labour, a most extortionate toll to levy where there ' 
was ne{ther risk nor serious work to entitle to it. Themen applied to 
the municipality for the contract direct. - After some consideration it ` 
was décided to give them a trial. The municipality has had no 
reason: to regret the experiment. . The men have given full satisfaction. 
They ‘now receive the triennial contracts, as-a matter of course, along 
with ‘other contractors. The gain to them is morethan the 2fr..extra 
which they now obtain for their work. The additional payment has 
placéd them in a position to lay by, to create a capital, ont of which not 
only their own fr. shares (two years ago there were 5000fr. taken up 
in/ all) are being gradually repaid, but which, remaining the corporate 
Property of the society, provides better security for contracts such as 
ate now taken, and enables—or will shortly enable—them to take 
-Others yielding even better profit, such as road-making. Above all 
-> ~ thinge—that is what I find tbat the men prize most in this and all 

similar associations—they have become their own masters. They 
` need not fear dismissal on the ground of their employer's temper or 
caprice. They need not cringe or flatter for the sake of keeping.their 
work. They can go to bed at night with a quiet mind, secure of 
their position and employment. That is not all. Responsibility, 
quickened by personal interest, has putthem upon their mettle. They 
. have become better and more competent men, something of an aristo- 
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cracy among the labour of their class. They freely admit new comers. 
Poverty need not stand in the way; for a man can easily make up the 
value of his share out of his earnings. But the new comer must be 
_ trustworthy and respectable. Thus in two ways has this little associa- 
tion become a power for good among its own class of workers. It 
raises wages and iz raises character. 

Of course this satisfactory example has not been lost upon other 
men of the same and kindred crafts. There are several associations 
now of casseurs de pierres, similarly organised and similarly recognised 
by those who give out contracts. And there is promise of the 
formation of more. Then there are the picqueurs de gré, who square 
stones for paving, and the pavewrs who lay them down. In all these 
instances organisation is simplified by these two facts, that each 
separate association need not be large, and that the body giving the 
contract is the municipality. However, there are taillewrs de pierres 
and granitiers, severally stonecutters and rough sculptors of hard 
stone, who work for private employers aff well, anawwith more or less 
the same good results, S ' 

The same kind of combination has folhnd a recognis place in the 
industrial organisation of Italy. The Italian workmen iPppear to have 
something of a natural knack for combination.’ I wi! state what 
appears to me a particularly striking ittstance in point Thanks to 
the erection of the great arsenal at Spesia, the gulf nared after that 
whilom little town, now grown big, hajs become a very beehive of 
busy labour. All the surrounding villjpes—two of ther sacred to 
the memories of Byron and Shelley—nofy supply their cortingents of 
workmen every day to the arsenal workshops, which emPloy in all 
about 8000 men, of whom some 2000 “hi their homes in §)2 Terenzo, 





Porto Venere, Lerici, Pugliola, and other jplaces dotting thé picturesque 
hillsides, To carry the men backwards and forwards, to and from 
their work, two individuals ran very primitive steam ferric for the 
passage in which they charged rath b exorbitant prices; namely, 
7 and 8 lire a month. Feeling secur in their monopoly, thg? men 
refused either to reduce the fares or td provide better accommodt#!o. 
In self-defence, the working-men combined among themselves, iss458 
£1 shares, to be paid up by instalments. Small advances made 9Y 
the two ‘‘captains” selected for employment, and a loan, or gift, of 
£60 from Mrs. Henfrey—after whom one of the new boats has been. 
named——-enabled them to purchase, first one boat, afterwards two, at ` 
last three, Their service now pretty well monopolises the local traffic 
of the Gulf. It pays so well that there seems some danger, in spite 
of the scruples of the better-principled men, of the venture being 
carried beyond its legitimate scope and perverted into a speculation 
for profit. Meanwhile the men have secured their passages, with 
sufficient elbow-room, at the reduced rate of from 2 to 5 lire a month, 
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the price being regulated according to the wages earned by every 
man. ' 

Upon men of such ready resource the argument in favour of com- 
bination in defence of their interests was not likely to be thrown 
away. For counterparts to the French stoneworkers’ societies we have 
in Italy associations of suolini or seleini (paviors), scarpellini (moulders), 
and the like—it is' true, only sparingly developed, and not everywhere 
adequately employed. Success, it will be well to bear in mind, 
depends in this matter upon more than mere combination. There 
must be scope for employment, of course, and there must be good 
organisation, which is not everywhere forthcoming. Wherever good 


+ administration can be assured, such combination has succeeded. In 


` 


a er 


Bologna, to state one instance, where the municipality is favoùrable 
and the men are good, the seleint have received a standing contract 
for all the town paving, at good wages. 

Considerably more has been done in other provinces of labour. In 
Cremona the ghiaigg oi; or bayTeyjuoli, who bring the shingle from the 
beds of the Po, ihe Adda, an{ the Oglio in barges to its destination, 
to be employed as yoad-metal§ and the carrettiert, who carry it further, 
in their carts—or else carry oal, or ice, or soil backwards and forwards. 
—found them, elyes « sweated,” like the French cassewrs de pierres. 
The ghiatacuoy, being four mpn to each barge, received from the con- 
tractor for eaq, day’s journey}—the boat holding four cubic metres— 
6 lire, out of the 10 lire which he himself drew. Giuseppe Garibotti, 
an admirabl, organiser, induced them to combine. They now take 
the: contract traioht from the| authority which gives it, and earn the 
additional 4!}:.6 In the first} year they netted 22,048 lire of profit. 
They are Now thinking of purchasing a steam tug to lighten their 
labour, whit}, is at present vdry heavy. The carrettieri have in the 
same manier improved their) wages by from 8 to 10 centesimi the 
cubic metrs And no one else, except the “ sweater,” who has become. 
superfluous is one penny the worse for the change. All this is. 
simply Znd purely the effect|of combination, and of course it has 
already told'in favour of men ‘of the same trades who have not yet 
combined. For self-interest compels the contractors, trembling for 
thei, profits, to be less exacting with the men who, they now know, 
™Mbht set up for themselves as competitors. 

However, to proceed to the second point of the problem suggested, 

let us descend to the very bottom of the scale of skill. There can be- 
no less skilled laboùrers than the diggers and barrowers who, as the 
Italian language has it, bring to their work nothing but their bare 
“arms,” and are accordingly termed braccianti.” Elsewhere it has. 
“ passed the wit of man” to bind such men together in anything like 





* Bracciante, chi viva delle braccia: cioè del lavoro materialissimo e di pura fatica. 


, —Fanfani. 
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abiding union. We cannot really place the Russian artels of similar 
workers—-every combination among persons engaged in common work 
is in Russia styled an artel—-and the drowinas of Bulgaria, Croatia, 
and Slovenia on the same footing as these Italian associations. They 
unite their members for a brief, fixed period, or for a particular job, 
in order to ensurs to them the benefits accruing from economy, 
division of labour, common living end travelling, to be secured by 
combination. The Italian società dei braccianti aim at something 
very much higher and more abidingly useful. Their members do not- 
_ combine merely to earn a little more and to divide it and then separate. 
Their object is to create a permanent body of workers, championing 
the cause of Labour, laying up a growing and indivisible capital suff- 
cient to ensure them independence, to benefit themselves, but to benefit 
at the same time the entire craft, and Labour generally. They have 
thus far remained distinctively a speciality of Italy, of which as yet 
little is known outside the boundaries of its own country. Humble 
as are, in one point of view, their achievements; to my mind they 
represent a signal triumph of combination, in circumstances in which 
fighting, as by our Agricultural Labourers’ Union, must have been 
wholly out of the question. 

The braccianti have long since become a recognised institution, and 
something of an economic power in Italy, doing, as I shall show, not 
a little good to a large class of common labourers, men who were, 
when the società first started on their career, in a particularly destitute 
and oppressed condition. We have, as it happens, very full and 
graphic descriptions of their sufferings at the time. For Laveleye’s 
“ Lettres d’Italie ” and “Nouvelles Lettres” were written in the very 
period to which I refer, and that Inchiesta, presided over by the 
late Count Jacini, the results of which are embodied in a voluminous 
series of extremely valuable “ Green Books,” was carried on at the 
same time. The cronicu fame, the “ né pour la peine,” the “ du pain 
arrosé d’eau claire,” with a lira a day to keep body and soul together 
—so long as work could be found at all—were no myths, no products 
of a hyperfervid fancy. We have never in modern times had anything 
in the way of misery to pit against that. It looked, indeed, as if 
better days were dawning. For there was a “ boom” of public works— 
railways, canals, dikes, roads—and thousands of labourers were drafted 
away from their accustomed farm work into gangs of navvies. How- 
ever, the profit of this enterprise was not for these men. They soon 
found, even in the very hey-day of this busy buzz of employment, 
that it was the contractor who got all the benefit out of the work, 
compelling their own poverty to consent to wages which, however 
insufficient, they had not stamina enough to refuse. It is a mistake 
to suppose that it was only the cessation of that work and a loss of 
comparatively high wages, by which the men are sometimes said to 
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‘have become “ spoilt,” which led to the formation of braccianti associa- 
tions. The cessation of work, bringing with it worse need, unfortu- 
nately aggravated by an ill-advised change in rural economy, which 

“has proved most inopportune—namely, the substitution of ordinary 
modern-day “letting” in the place of the mezzadria (mdtayage) handed 
down from earlier times — unquestionably gave the movement an 
additional fillip. The change referred to, restricting agricultural 
employment, set free an additional considerable number of men, at the 
very time when diminishing navvy-work led the braccianti to look wist- 
fully once more, with the hope of employment, to that land which they `. 
had left. I am told that in the province of Ravenna the number of 
organised braccianti went up, in consequence of this transformation 
of agricultural economy, in very little time from 5000 to 15,000. 
The landlords. themselves have not benefited by their modernisation 
of the system of tenure. For during the trying times, according to 
the reports of prefects in all parts, well supported by independent 
evidence, it is everywhere the mezeadri and their landlords who. have 
best weathered the storm. 

The first society of braccianti was formed at Ravenna in 1888. 
The second, that of Finale, in the Province of Modena, followed 
suit in 1885. Another great society which has, like the other two, 
come to be regarded as a type and model, that of Budrio, was estab- 
lished in the same year, 1885, though it had to be re-registered -in 
1890. In all, even before the ebb-tide of work set -in and the 
great push of the co-operative movement began, by 1889, no less 
than 65 braccianti societies had been created, and, though many of 
them languished, there were several which had a fair record of work 
` to show, summing up to 220,000 lire or more per annum, and yielding 
in some cases very fair profits. 

‘However, in those early days the difficulties to be encountered 
were considerable. The money required for the actual work was, 
indeed, raised without much difficulty. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there has never been any serious want of loan capital, even 
after some of the People’s Banks, which rendered the first help, had grows 
coy—frightened,I suppose bythe strongly Socialist character which came 
to be impressed upon most of these working-men’s societies. But those 
societies had no recognised legal status. And although the King and 
some private philanthropists were favourable, the authorities generally, 
who had the work to give out, proved distrustful and unfriendly. In 
1889 the Italian legislature passed a law (the Baccarini Act) specially 
designed to help the Labour societies—alike braccianti and muratort. 
The law authorised public authorities to give contracts for work’ 

_ directly to such societies for amounts not exceeding in each case 
100,000 lire (£4000), without insisting on the deposit of caution- 

_ money, safeguarding themselves by retaining 10 per cent. of the 
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payment until the completion of the work. The conditions qualifying 
such powers were that, in the sum contracted for, the major portion 
should stand for manual labour, and that the societies should give 
proof of being bond fide co-operative societies by producing rules 
which required them to assign the whole of the profits netted to: 
labour, as distinguished from capital. This proviso has in practice 
proved strongly called for. 

Under this law, public bodies willing to befriend working-men’s. 
societies acquired ample power for doing so. They might cut up 
their large contracts into a number of £4000 jobs, and deal these out 
to several societies. Unfortunately very few of them did. The law 
passed was merely an enabling Act, and contractors found means of 
keeping it a dead letter. To remedy this, M. Luzzatti, being at the 
time, as he is now once more, Minister of the Treasury, in the follow- 
ing year issued a rescript to all public authorities, directing them to give 
what contracts they could, without detriment to the public interest, 
by preference to Labour societies. Even that réscript is not really 
binding. There are still complaints periodically made of its being 
evaded. But, generally speaking, no doubt M. Luzzatti’s circular 
has proved effective, and the sum total of contracts given out to- 
societies is now fairly considerable. More than once has a desire 
been expressed that the official limit should be extended from £4000- 
to £8000. In all probability this will be done; but for the present 
it remains a well-discussed proposal. 

Under the stimulating action of the law and circular referred to, 
. working-men’s associations have multiplied fast, and still continue to 

` multiply. The last official return (published in 1895) gives the figure of 
Labour societies existing at the close of the year 1894 as 479, and shows 
that from July 1889, when the Baccarini law came into force, down 
to the close of 1894, 146 of these societies received from public bodies 
in all 689 contracts for work, representing an aggregate value of 
11,180,291 lire (£447,232)—which is a decent sum, but leaves a 
considerable margin for private work. The braccianti muster strongest 
in the six provinces of Bologna, Ravenna, Forli, Ferrara, Rovigo, and 
Modena, the favourite recruiting ground for hired labour, where large 
estates abound, and men are, as a rule, strong, and make good 
labourers. The province of Ravenna alone has twenty-two strong 
societies, the province of Modena twenty-nine. I am told by one in 
the movement that there are now probably not less than 150,000 
braccianti “ organised ” in Italy, in addition to about 12,000 muratori. 
The former figure does not appear to agree with the official return, 
and is probably an over-estimate, possibly a rather sanguine one.. 
No donbt it is difficult to fix an exact figure, because the number of 
members keeps changing, as things happen to grow better or worse, 
and the unstable fringe attaches itself to, or else detaches itself from,. 
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the nucleus which is everywhere remarkably steady and staunch to its 
cause. There are associations of all sizes, comprising from less than 
a score of men up to 2000 or more. The pioneer association, that 
of Ravenna, numbered in 1894, 2248 members. It is tolerably strong 
in capital, and has already laid out about 200,000 lire on land, which 
it holds on improvement lease, in the Agro Romano. 

The organisation of the, societies is in the main everywhere the 
same. There are. a few societies which admit no non-working 
members whatever. The majority. admit them, but, as a rule, allow 
them only bare interest on their shares, since profit must go to labour: 
The governing idea throughout is, not that one or two jobs should be 
. made to return the largest possible profit tothe men actually engaged 
in them, but that a permanent institution shall be built up, strong 
enough, eventually, in capital and organisation, to steady employment 
for a whole class and benefit Labour generally. Therefore, it is laid. 
down once for all, that, indeed, as good wages shall be paid as are, 
possible, but that above all things a capital is to be created. In 
many societies it is provided that there shall be no interest or dividend 
whatever paid until the reserve fund, or capital of the society—by 
whatever name you choose to call it—has reached a certain figure. 
Thus the braccianti of Budrio, a particularly well-organised body, 
comprising about 2000 members, in, roughly speaking, eight years accu- 
mulated a fund of more than £2000 as their own collective stock. Such 
reserve, or stock capital, is, as a rule, made indivisible, even in the 
case of the dissolution of the society, so as to give members no induce- 
ment to dissolve for the sake of a good share-out. It is generally 
provided that, if the society should be dissolved, the funds shall be 
handed over to the municipio for safe keeping, and, after a stated time, 
employed upon some useful public work. The shares are never large. 
. They range from 10 to 40 lire; but the favourite figure is 24 lire. 
This sum was first fixed upon by the association of Finale, as par- 
ticularly convenient, inasmuch as it can easily be paid up within 
three years, at the rate of twelve instalments of 1 lira each in the 
first year, and afterwards twenty-four of 50 centesimi. At the close 
of five years, in most societies, the shares paid up are redeemable, and 
intended to be redeemed, by the society, in order that there may be 
no temptation to any one to make himself master of the business and: 
turn the co-operative association into a profit-mongering joint-stock 
concern. As matters are now organised, not only is there no disin- 
clination shown (the official Report of 1895 calls particular attention 
to this) to the reception of new members—new members are, on the 
‘contrary, made welcome; but there can be no disinclination. In’ 
respect of the contracting for and distribution of work the organisation 
adopted appears equally well suited to its purpose. The collective 
body of members, which, of course, wields supreme power, annually 
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appoints a Council of Administration, which in its turn elects a 
small Executive Committee and a Technical Committee, as well as 
a Technical Director of Work with expert assistants, and a Com- 
mittee of Contracts. There is always at least one engineer to advise, 
and one lawyer. Thus expert advice and technical direction are fully 
provided for concurrently with entirely popular self-government. 
The Director tells off the men in gangs, each of which has its capo 
squadro, who receives higher pay. Whenever there, is not employ- 
ment for all, the men have to take the work in turns. This is 
generally arranged without difficulty. Thus, the dreaded difficulty of 
organisation and discipline has been successfully got over, and good 
working is secured wherever the men are in earnest and their leaders 
able. 

Well, and what is the upshot of all this organisation and all this 
work? There are people who disparage it. There are people who 
affirm that it is at bottom nothing but pouto 4 and working-class 
begging—-the “have nots” combining to wheedle, », OF wise to intimi- 
date, the “haves” into giving them. omployment, which in fact the 
“haves” give rather to keep the malcontents quiet than because the 
work is really wanted. I will not say that there is absolutely no 
ground for such criticism, that there are not societies which manage 
their affairs very badly and provide ample material for censure. But, 
generally speaking, the opinion of those who are best able to,judge is 
not unfavourable. The King—who has a good opportniy of 
watching the braccianti at work from Castelfusano—has\ never 
wavered in his favour. The official Report of 1890, speaking ‘of the 
great braccianti association of Ravenna, says: “ The industry and 
honesty of which this association gave proof in its earliest proceedings 
secured for it (catéivarono) the sympathy of the public administrations.” 
It goes on to remark upon the educational effect which combination 
under such circumstances has had: “The bad habits so common 
among working folk, such as indulgence in card-playing, excessive 
consumption of intoxicating liquor, quarrels and fights, have grown 
less.” Adverting more specifically to the work entrusted to suth 
societies by the Genio civile, the Report says that the Genio finds the 
work done satisfactcry and worthy of praise. I have héard simila 
opinions expressétl by public authorities in Rome, in Bologna, in 
Ravenna, elsewhere. The Ravennese are very much to the fore as + 
workers at Rome. They have more than 300 of their men generally 
stationed there. It is part of the “ fat” which members count upon, 
to have their regular turn of work in the Metropolis where there is 
employment all through the winter. Thanks, partly, to the kindly 
interest shown by the King, the three public Ministries concerned 
have assigned to this society, on improvement lease and on very 

favourable terms, 1250 acres of marsh land near Ostia, There are 
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fifty-two workmen’s families (209 persons) temporarily settled upon 
that property to cultivate and improve ‘it. I have no space here to 
enter into any, details with respect to what is in truth a most interest- 
ing and instructive experiment in collective land settlement, as well 
' as in the reclamation of the useless, neglected, poisonous Agro Romano, 
a problem ever present to the minds of Italian statesmen. It promises 
to prove successful. From ‘a purely economic point of view the 
experiment is perhaps not altogether a fair one, inasmuch as there has 
been a royal subsidy, and the rent is, for the first, ten years, purely a 
peppercorn rent, and even for the remaining period fixed very low. 
However, the land was at the outset, nothing but a desert, and the 
problem was, how to get it occupied and improved at all. It is fast. 
being reclaimed, and already yields some very good crops. The 
Romagnol settlers are doing their work well, and Armando Armuzzi, 
the able head of the colony, a working man himself, is perfectly 
satisfied that the society will make a good thing out of its thirty 
years’ tenure.*~~Meanwhild the men employed have steady work, fair 
pay, and they are enabled lto live so well that they candidly admit 
that they dọ so. It has become usual for corporations to give the brac- 
cianti standing contracts—for.road-making, for ditch-cutting, and for ` 
the removal of snow. .The mere possibility of securing at the shortest 
notice a large army of workmen .for urgent work, men who need not. 
be watched and supervised, because they supervise themselves, and of 
dealing ‘with a central body without exposing the men to the loss of 
that heavy toll which, as a rule, the middleman levies, is found an 
appreci able convenience. In Bologna the braccianti have a standing 
contract for the removal of snow, whenever it falls, at the rate of 
55 céntesimi per cubic metre, including cartage. I have myself twice 
had occasion to observe how admirably this system’ works in the case 
of éxceptionally heavy snowfalls. A host of men were at work: at 
once, and the snow was cleared away in much less time than I have 
kn wn to be required under similar circumstances elsewhere. ‘There 

ee lesson in this, it may be, for London, where things are not always 
a ite so well managed. ; ' 

Now let us see how this arrangement has affected the weal men 
ih other aspects. Take, first, the question of wages. I have spoken 
of the pitiful plight in which Italian working folk in the country 
i ‘found themselyes before the movement began. The ordinary wage 
- was 1 lira a day on the average, often less, and in few cases as much 
as 1.25 lira. That was for ten hours; and work was irregular and 
never to be depended upon. Wherever there are well-organised società 
ae braccianti established, wages have now generally gone up, in what 


* In 1895 the receipts have been 89,100 lire, which, as `M. Armuzzi writes me under 
date of June 25, is sufficient to keep the colony going and pay off one-tenth of 
the ae a For 1896, M. Armuzzi estimates the income at 100,000 lire. 
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may be called a falling market, by something like a third, often more, 
and the hours have been shortened. In the Province of Modena, 
where M. Agnini has organised twenty-nine societies, practically 
covering the area, and comprising about 12,000 men, the wages rose in 
little time from 1 lira for ten hours to 2 lire for eight; and work became 
pretty steady, In 1895 the average figure was 2.50 lire for summer work 
(eight hours), and 1.75 lira for winter work (five hours to five hours and a 
half). That is a sensible advance applied to a whole Province. A Joseph 
Arch strike would never have brought that about, or not, at any rate, 
for any length of time. The Modena braccianti are now so strong 
that contractors positively cannot do without coming to an ender- 
standing with them. They have become a power to be reckoned with. 
And the improvement of wages which their action has brought about 
is not limited to themselves, nor even to their own class. The 
brdccianti, or navvies, though drawn from the ranks of the contadini, 
or farm labourers, are of course looked upon as a distinct class— 
although the two categories at times, a cording the pressure or 
shortness of work at one point or another recrait ang BPplement one 
another. But obviously the wages of tlhe braccianri @nROt be per- 
manently raised wichout such improvemefnt having,’ at \ny rate, some 
effect upon the wages of the contadintJ Then there are the poor 
people employed in cultivating the rice-fi elds, standing aid moving in 
muddy marsh water under an Italian suh, We somețiyes think our 
own dog-wood peelers badly used; but! the unsanitarije8s of their 
occupation is not to be compared with thlet of the poor pondarist of 
Italy. The work was formerly given out in contract to ‘ Sweaters,” 
who selected by preference young children for the work, because their 
labour was to be had most cheaply, and/ so left them all {p° larger a 
margin of profit on the 80 or 90 centesitni (per day of twely® and thir- 
teen hours) which the cultivator allowed them per head. In tii8 way the 
contractor managed to net 15, 20, and jom 25 centesimi è head per 
day on labour, towards which he himself contributed nothi28 except 
to higgle for it in the market. More wasteful. r +178 middle- 
man Sania there never was. The Fae ai ee done 
much for the rising generation of Italy by diminishing child-labour, 
offered to undertake the work themselyes. The conveniences, °f the 
arrangement recommended it to the landowners. The result 3 that 
children have been excluded from the unwholesome employment; and 
that the adults engaged in it now receive | lira, or even 1 lira 10 cats 
per day of less hours, Surely the braccianti of Modena deserve ti? 







medal which they received, in token of good work done, at the last, 


Co-operative Congress of Milan. 

The work of the braccianti of Budrio has been similarly fruitfal of 
good results, though federation has not yet, in their case, been carried 
equally far, The union embraces only two mandamenti—Budrio 
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and Molinella—and comprises about 2000 members. Wages have 
been raised from 1 lira to 1 lira 80 cent, and 2 lire. (As much as 
3 lire is earned at piece-work.) And the men who used to live, as 
trustworthy witnesses have assured me, “like beasts,” paying a soldo: 
a night for quarters in tents and hovels put up in the fields, are now, 
at any rate, more decently housed. They have always work, ‘and 
secure the pick of the work going. I have not the last balance-sheet, 
whick has not yet been printed. But the secretary assures me that 
the society has again done well. In Ravenna wages have gone, up. to 
2 lire 50 cent. and more. And so it is in Argenta, in Medicina, in 
Arezzo, in Spezia, and elsewhere. Combination under able guidance 
has effected what strikes and warfare néver could have accomplished. 
The men were much too weak to engage insuch polemics. They have 
formed their-“bundle of sticks,” to ensble them to stand, and, having 
formed it, have entered into competition with their foes, overcoming 
' them, just as the 700 cabinet-makers of the Milan country, whose tale 
T have related elsagecre hafve by the same means, with the help of 
their little shat, of £2 pid up by instalments, overcome their 
tyrannically swé ting masters ; 
Look a littl further. ages are not everything. > Generally 
speaking, the zen have beccme better men and better trained for. 
their.work. “here are many societies, unfortunately, to which this 
praise does no! apply, in whi h what we call the “‘ co-operative spirit” 
is altogether hcking, which dfo badly, either because circumstances are 
hopelessly ad arse, or, more} generally, because they deserve to do 
badly. But, nerever the lef'son has been properly learned, a sound 
spirit and an/ understanding of the principle of combination have been 
infused. d that is the jonly manner in which the difficulties 





. obviously Standing in the waly of organisation of unskilled labour, 


weak, and iat the outset wanting in cohesion, can be surmounted.: 
Those diffic, ities, so the ean report of 1890 explains, have been. 


balanced by « a degree of enthusiasm which is perfectly astonishing, : 


and by a SÉrit of self-sacrifice which appears to make the men capable 
of overcom,» every obstacle.’ i - 

I havé no space left to say much abont the sister societies of 
murator more important in, ohe aspect, and perhaps on some points. 
more Stecessful, but less likely. to interest ourselves, inasmuch as our 

, buildi g trades, with their fully developed organisation, appear quite- 
a i 
C% operative builders’ societies we have, as at. Brixton and Kettering 


very promising as they are—have obviously sprung up with an 


pmm entirely different object in view., Their end is not to bring employers 


ae 


to terms, but to become their own employers, whether other employers 
are fair or not. They are quite right,- The Italian muratort societies. 
haye been driven to the same aim, but only because that was for 


g enough to hold their,own against unfair employers. What few’ 
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them the only way of effecting what our trade unions effect by 
fighting. 

The muratori societies are organised on much the same lines as the 
braccianti, with this difference, that, to be able to undertake every 
kind of work which may offer, they must make their ranks more com- 
prehensive, and take in a larger variety of, so to speak, undercallings. 
The braccianti associations have braccianti, in the narrower sense of 
the term, and biroccianti (barrowers), seganti (hewers and sawyers), 
spondint (embankers), and very often a few. muratori and suolint 
(bricklayers and paviors). The muratori do best where they have 
stone-workers of every description. So organised, they are able to 
undertake very considerable works, which the authorities who give 
them out own to have been done to their entire satisfaction—for 
instance, the large water-tower of Milan, the cemetery wall of Musocco 
—each of which stands for about 500,000 lire of outlay——and most of 
the sewer works in Milan and in Rom e question has been 
asked in this country whether in such coftracts the povision of the 
material can with advantage be separatied from the gipply of hand 
labour, ‘There are, in Italy, very few cothtracts indeed jiven or taken 
for work only. M. Garibotti tells me hat in’ Cremoxf there have 
been one or two. But really it is very \difficult to separate the two 
things. The working men, of course, alre loth to surreder what is 
generally recognised as the best “fat” lof the work ; ard, over and 
beyond that, by supplying their own mterial, they often bave it in 
their power to do a good turn to some 4ther co-operative #8S0ciation. 
Probably the muratori of Milan and the “ Vitruvio” of Rome-—the former 
consisting, of about 1000 members, and tthe latter of about 100—are 
entitled, thanks to good administration,! to rank as the pest societies 
of their class, The muratori of Milan) did indifferently aë first, until 
M. Mariani, an admirable organiser, but a socialist of the purest water, 
took the matter in hand. With such opportunities as offer themselves 
to builders in Milan, even though private individuals held gl00f, there 
could not’ be much difficulty about setting the matter righ® in little 
time, and now the muratori are doing woll. Like their sistet_ Societies, 
they have rendered very appreciable service to the trade, ‘They keep 
down the number of boys, and allow nb boys under fourte€2 to be: 
employed at all. They do a good deal in the way of technical educa- 
tion, maintaining schools and classes. They are particularly gareful 
to improve the social condition and domestic surroundings of their- 
members. Most of these were a little time ago wretchedly house in 
hovels, from which it was impossible to keep out typhoid fever ed 
cholera. : The society is gradually remedying this evil. Last, noi 
least, this and other societies have come very near solving the problem Sn 
of prevention of aceidents. They have, in fact, scarcely any. It = 
stands to reason. ‘Their object is not to make large profits out of the 
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hire of other folks’ labour and the exposure of human life to peril, 
but to provide steady and safe employment under satisfactory condi- _ 
tions to. as many men as is possible. Accordingly, the instruction ` 
driven home most pressingly and most persistently into every capo 
squadro is this: Above all things avoid risk, and keep your men safe! 
Seaffoldings are properly seen to. Everything is made as safe as can 
be. And the result is, that the Milan muratori in several years have 
had only one serious accident to report—and that one the victim, an 
apprentice, brought upon himself by larkingly engaging in acrobatics 
on a dangerous point of the scaffolding in the dinner-hour. Combi- 
nation has secured better wages among muratori as among braccianti, 
though perhaps the increase is less striking. In the Budrio Society 
wages have gone up by from 50 to 100 centesimi a day. In Milan, 
as compared with 2.50 lire to 2.80 lire paid outside the society, the 
society men receive ‘3 lire to 8.30 lire. Generally speaking, the 
wages may be set down as averaging from 2.50 to 3 lire a day, which 
is not bad. In geftion, of cfourse, there is a provident and sick fund, 
and an associati,, capital gro’ ing up which promises to make employ- 
ment all the mpe secure, angi perhaps all the more remunerative in 
the future. 
, Altogether, then, the Italfian working-men’s societies have un- 
„doubtedly goo] results to shqW- Indeed, amid a mass of need`and 
trouble and (G.tress with whfich statesmen find it difficult to grapple, 
this movemel; of combination, among working men forms one of the 
few bright sp,4, which encourpge one to hope for better things. It is 
all. the more ‘encouraging singe it touches the very foundation upon 
which nation.) society rests, and promises to strengthen the frame- 
work of the ocjal system. Hrosperous working-classes must mean a 
prosperous Cmmunity. The movement is still in its infancy. All 
its efforts Hove thus far been directed’ to striking root. It has 
scarcely hag time to expand; /and expansion is even now not easy. 
However Willing the: Luzzattis and Dallolios and some others may 
be to see th societies grow numerous and strong and thriving, there 
are tt a men still in high places who frown upon them. ‘So 





_ far as they are properly organised, and aim at, producing the best 
possible Work in return for the best possible pay, I feel satisfied that . 
they will grow, and develop in spite of such opposition. For they 
apply £ sound economic principle at the proper point, where its 
applicétion must assure advantage alike to buyer and seller of work, 
ecONGnising labour, whilst securing for it a higher remuneration and 
bergfiting the labourer, at the same time educating and raising him, 
af the cost actually of no one. i 

* -7 The question remains to be asked: Are we in æ position to profit 
"`. by the lesson which the foreigners spoken of are teaching? I 
` believe that we are. I do not think that it can be necessary to enter . 
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into particulars now, even if I had the space. There are few persons 
connected with the employment of labour in this country who will 
not be able readily to call to mind cases in which a need more or 
less corresponding to that which has been effectually mitigated abroad 
exists, for which our present methods of championing the claims of 
Labour afford no relief. What has succeeded in the worse case abroad 
ought to have a chance of succeeding in instances of less severity. 
‘We have the same classes of labour to deal with, we have the same 
kind of work wherewith to employ them, much in the same way— 
and other work besides which might be dealt with in a similar 
manner. We have a much larger quantity of private employment to 
bring into the market for the benefit of our unskilled men, And 
our public bodies are not likely to prove less considerate than the 
Italian. We have a War Office which has introduced the eight hours’ 
day. We have a County Council which, by the exclusion of ‘ sweated” 
labour from its contracts, has, as Hast-end workmen’ of “ sweated” 
trades have themselves assured me, done more~for the suppression of 
“ sweating ” than any other body, public or private, At any rate, I 
earnestly commend the subject to the consideration of. those who act 
as leaders in Labour movements, Up to the present very little indeed 
seems to be known about it in this kingdom. However, it deserves 
to be studied, and that is why I have ventured to set pen to paper. 
There is nothing i in this form of combination to which any one on the 
Labour side can at all object. Socialists as well as anti-Socialists 
can find a place in it. And there can be no combination more 
legitimate, more called for, more calculated to enlist the friendly 
sympathy of the community than one which brings help to ‘those who 
undoubtedly need it, and who have no other means of relief open to 
them—combination which benefits them withont taxing or!wronging 
any one, without taking anything from any one, except it be from those 
who by an unscrupulous abuse of their opportunities have deliberately 
forfeited their claim to consideration. \ 


Henry W. WoLrr, 


THE CALIPH AND HIS DUTIES. 


JHE East is an eternal mystery to the West. . All that is said of ’ 

the harem and the seraglio has a yeiled and mysterious air, 

like one’s reminiscences’ of the “Thousand and One Nights. ” Men 
are naturally attracted by the unknown. 

The Sultan appears to Occidentals as a being clothed with all power, 
absolute mastér of the lives and property of bis subjects, a kind of 
Roman dictator invested with unlimited authority, 

. The Sultan is the only person who profits by this false Gaien. ` 
T propose toj show the origin of the Caliphate, that is, of the spiritual 
and temporg] power which belongs to the successor of Mahomet, and 

„to set forth the real tradition which it is the duty of the Caliph to 
observe. j 

Mahomiet did not name a successor ; ane bequeathed his powers to 
the most worthy of the Faithful. The Caliph was, in' principle, a 
dictator freely chosen, clothed with absolute power, but responsible to 
the people for his acts. It was the confidence and the consent of the - 
nation which at a later time erected the Sultanate and the Caliphate 
into a héreditary authority. Even at this day, when a new Sultan is 
invested! with the sovereign power, it is necessary that he should have’ 

. the’ satiction of the people, a consecration which is given in the 
ceremony called bidt. 

Th government of Islam is, therefore, in the hands of .an isig 
monarch, limited in the exercise of his powers by prescriptive religious 
traditions. According to Mussulman law, if the Caliph departs from 
these traditions, the body of the learned’ (Ulema) is armed with the’ 
‘right of remonstrating, and is even able to depose him. Amongst 
these traditions there is one which makes it obligatory on the. Caliph 
not to do, or even to resolve on, any act without first seeking the 
advice of the chiefs of the tribes and the doctors of the law—a prin- 
ciple very characteristic of. representative government. According to 
Mussulman law, the Caliph is bound to be just, to respect the liberties 
of the people, to love his subjects, to consider their needs, and listen 
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to their elope All ambitious pretensions are forbidden to him ; 

his manner must be paternal; it is his duty to be accessible to all, 
It is clear that Islam knew how to determine and regulate the rights 
and duties of the sovereign, even before’ England essayed the task. 

Islamism has no caste, but the learned have for many centuries 
enjoyed a considerable and very salutary spiritual influence without 
directly intervening in public affairs, their counsels and their enlighten- 
ment govern the destinies of the Mussulman world. . Mahomet him- 
self used to consult them. Thus was realised what Frederick the 
Great recommended eleven centuries after: “If you wish,” he said, 
“to know how to satisfy every one at small expense, here is the secret : 

‘Let all your subjects have the right to address you directly both in 
_ speech and writing. es 

The Mosque is not merely a house of prayer. As its name, 
“ Djami,” indicates, it is also a centre of attraction and a place of 
meeting. Djami brings together the individual Moslems, and by 
grouping multiplies the forces of Islam. ` Atm sunset a great silence 
falls, with the night, on the Eastern city; all noisé.is hushed and 
one hears nothing but the resounding’ voice of the Muezzin 
calling? the Faithful to their religious duties, Ablutions and 
prayers are but symbolic purifications of the body and the 
spirit in preparation for a duty even more noble and more civic, 
that is, for public deliberation on the affairs of the country. The 
ceremony of the Selamlik—the visit of the Saltan every Friday, in 
great state, to the Mosque—is a spectacle which much interests, and 
indeed amuses, strangers who pass through Constantinople, But this 
procession, which closes nowadays at the threshold of the mosque, 
formerly went on, with even greater majesty and significance, into 
the interior of the sanctuary, There the Commander of the Faithfal, 
after presiding at prayer and pressing the hands of his fellow- believers, 
gave a public account to the sanorioiy of the more important a of 
his Government. 

This splendid institution gave opportunity to all the great jinbi- 
ages of the Empire to take part in the deliberations and to exercise 
influence over the conduct of affairs. Monarch and private subject, 
linked together by a common faith, worked together for a commen 
‘interest. Islamism furnished the direction and the bond of union; 
‘the object of all was the pursuit. of truth and justice. The citizen, 
whatever his social position, was thus trained in the art of adminis- 
tration, and it was this school which produced the great men to whom 
we owe so much important progress. So soon as the Government 

- failed to recognise their worth and their service the decadence of the 
-East set in. 

The Mussulmans are free from clerical domination, and know 

nothing of rank or social grade, Said Ali, the fourth Caliph, “ Supe- 
* Fred. IL—“ L’Art de regner.” 
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‘riority in knowledge is the highest title of honour:” Hence there is 
among them less of personal competition and intrigue, hence springs 
also their feeling of respect for the learned, and that simplicity of 
manners and sobriety for which they are remarkable. As Ali again 
said, “Instruction is the finest ornament a man can wear.” That 
Caliph was himself the first to set an example of these virtues. When 
Abu Bekr proposed to Omar to succeed him, “I have no need of that 
dignity,” answered Omar. “But,” replied Abu Bekr, “it is the 
dignity which has need of you.” What vanity can be more hateful 
or more puerile than that of the so-called great ones who place their 
greatness only in unworthy privileges granted to. them by despotism or 
prejudice? Who would have been ambitious of the title of Sultan ` 
at a time when a mere private citizen could by his personal worth 
render as great services to the State as the monarch? That same 
Omar was once hearing a case brought by a Jew against Ali. He 
addressed Ali by his family name, and noticed that he seemed put out 
_ and ill at ease. Afterthe trial Omar asked him the reason of his 
ill-humour, “Was it,” he said, “ because you were put on the same 
level with a Boor Jew?” “ On the contrary,” said Ali, ‘I was dis- 
pleased at being called by my family name in a court of justice, where 
we ought all to be equal.” It was by this habit of justice and by 
means of the equal partition of property acquired by conquest that the 
first Caliphs set their subjects above oppression and poverty. By 
thus securing the comfort and independence of the individual, they 
laid the,’foundations of the prosperity of Islam. Arab civilisation 
was: simply the sum of the progress of individuals. The Caliphs 
honoured and rewarded virtue and labour ; they refused to owe their ` 
own subsistence to aught but the results of their own toil. “ Poverty 
is my ‘ glory,” said Mahomet. Abu Bekr was so entirely disinterested 
that, when he died, nothing was found in his house but the bare 
necessaries of a modest household. Omar and Ali, who governed 
more than a hundred millions of men, and held in their power the 
treasures of the East, lived by the labour of their own hands. It is 
related of Ali that one night when he was busy with affairs of 
State a friend came to visit him. Ali immediately put out the lamp, 
saying that it belonged to the public treasure, and he had no right 
to use it for a private purpose. Their spirit of self-sacrifice, their 
devotion, were immense. For them politics were not the art of 
deceiving the people. Omar, after spending his day in managing 
the affairs of an ever-growing Empire, would patrol the streets at 
night, performing police-daty, and guarding i the peace and tranquillity 
of the city. 

The capital of the Caliphs was once a dazzling ants of light, 
Bagdad was full of savants and men of letters. But, as the Mussulman 
Empire extended, the government became divided and lost its force. 
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- There were three Caliphs st once—one at Bagdad, another at Cordova, 
and a third at Cairo—who launched their anathemas each at the other. 
The religious disputes, the bloody wars between the Sunnis 
(orthodox) and the Shiahs (heretics) also hastened the ruin of the 
Caliphate. Seven or eight hundred years after Mahomet’s time the 
Caliphs had ceased to be anything but spiritual heads, such as the 
Pope is to-day, and they had lost almost every trace of temporal 
power when Sultan Selim I., after the conquest of Egypt, in 1526, 
got possession of the sacred relics and assumed the title of Caliph. 

It will not do, therefore, to attribute to a system that which is due 
to the private vices of Caliphs who no longer practised, either in 
- fact or in spirit, the great principles to which they owed their empire. 
The progress of the human spirit is a continuous chain. Mahomet 
and his great successors had the true feeling of this continuity when 
they respected the progress achieved by their forerunners. Roman 
law and Greek science continued their evolution among the Arabs. 
Since the ties which link us to the past and™future have been 
broken, the march of progress has been completely disorganised. It 
is not the Caliphs only who are responsible for this decadence: the 
people also have their share of the guilt. It is the sacred duty, the 
religious obligation of all Mussulmans to stay the criminal hand of a 
Caliph, to recall him to his duty, and call him to account for his con- 
' duct. ‘He who sees evil and does not stop it,” said Mahomet, “is 
condemned.” Silence in such a case is a sin. “The best of holy 
wars,” said Mahomet again, “is the righteous word spoken to a 
monarch who is acting tyrannically.” Islam knows no master; the 
Commander of the Faithful is only the chosen servant of the people. 
We do not worship the Caliph, or kiss his foot, as they do to the 
Pope. Obedience to a chief is limited; it is founded on the pre- 
sumption that the chief commands in the name of the law and in the 
interests of him who obeys. “To respect a man who does evil,” said 
Mahomet, “is to work the ruin of religion.” ‘Obey me,” said 
Abu Bekr, “so long es I go on in good practices. If I deceive 
myself, warn me. If you do not, you will be responsible.” To the 
same advice of Omar, a brave Arab replied, ‘‘ When the need arises, 
we shall not wait to wern you.” 

The Government of Islam is a collective authority in which every 
free citizen, in possession of his-mental faculties, is bound by a common 
destiny, and shares its responsibilities, It is this universal responsibility 
which has given to the nation its greatness and its glory. Islamism 
is not occupied with supra-mundane interests alone. It does not say, 
“ Leave to Cæsar the things of Cæsar.” It teaches its adepts that they 
have a civil duty to fulfil here below, and especially the duty of con- 
trolling the conduct of Cæsar. 

Aumep Riza. 


NETRAGIN: AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN 
THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 


MONG the many important’ results which have followed from the 
brilliant researches of Pasteur, not the least interesting has 

been the discovery of the highly beneficent réle performed by micro- 
organic life in agriculture. We now know that in nearly every 
department of ‘farming the “ ubiquitous germ ” plays its part; and that 


~ , to the presence on his farm of different kinds of microbes the farmer 


is almost as much indebted as .to the presence of his larger stock. 
“The functions discharged by bacteria in the dairy are now recognised 
to be of the most valuable order; while in the bacteria of milk the 
bacteriologist is finding an ever-widening field of investigation, The 
various changes which that invaluable article of food undergoes are all 
to be, traced to the action of its microbic denizens ; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the knowledge thus gained, during the last few 
years, has done much to revolutionise the dairyman’s art. With the 
information we at present possess on this subject, there should be no 
difficulty in keeping milk perfectly fresh, even in the midst of summer, 
for any reasonable period of time. Of course this involves the 
expenditure of a certain ‘amount of care, and the application of pre- 
cautionary measures; but these latter are so simple in their nature 
that they cannot: be regarded as offering any serious obstacle to their 
satisfactory accomplishment. The timely application of the process 
of Pastewrisation* is all-that is required; and we may confidently look 
forward to the'time when, in the words of another, “the purveyor will 
bring his supply of milk round in bottles at any hour of the day that 
may be convenient, exchanging the full bottles for the empty. ones, as 
does the vendor of beer, aérated waters, and other similar comestibles ; 
and the housewife will keep them to use as she needs, with the cer- 
tainty that when the bottles are opened the milk will be as pure and 


* Pasteurisation, a process named after the distinguished French chemist, consists 
in the application of temperatures considerably below boiling temperaturé, yet suffi- 


. ciently higb to destroy bacterial life. Milk may be Pasteurised by heating it, for 


‘twenty minutes, to a temperature of about 150° Fahr. The flavour possessed by milk 
which has been boiled, so disagreeable to many people, is thus avoided by such 
treatment. 
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as fresh as it was when it left the cow.” * We need scarcely say that ` 
such a result is calculated to increase very largely the consumption of 
milk by the public. It would also render its use very much safer. 

There can be little doubt that the well-known dangers, connected 

with the spread of infectious diseases, associated with the use of milk, 

prejudice many people against it. 

But a still more striking result of the application of bacteriological 
science to the practice of dairying has been afforded by the recent 
introduction of the use of “pure cultures” of bacteria in butter- 
making. In this respect dairying has followed the example of 
brewing. Many of our readers are doubtless aware of the enormous 
service which the introduction of the use of pure yeast cultures has 
effected for this latter industry; and, while the use of pure lactic 
cultures in butter-making can scarcely be said to have done as much 
. for the dairying industry as pure yeast cultures have done for brewing, 
yet it promises to do much to improve the manufacture of butter, and 
to help the dairyman to secure that uniformity d&.quality on which 
the success of his business so largely depends. 

The object of this paper is to bring before the readers of this REVIEW 
the latest application, in the domain of agriculture, of the great prin- 
ciple of inoculation, and which, in many respects, is of a more striking 
nature than anything yet accomplished by this line of research, It 
consists of the inoculation of the soil with pure cultures of bacteria 
for the purpose of promoting plant-growth. Indeed, since the intro- 
‘duction of the practice of artificial manuring, it seems to the present 
writer to be the most important advance made in the art of husbandry 
in recent years, The full economic value of this important innova- 
tion can only be realised by those familiar with the scientific and 
economic problems of agriculture; but some conception of its import- 
ance may be afforded by the statement that it offers a practical solu- 
tion of the great problem of how to utilise for vegetation the bound- 
less stores in the air of one of the most important of all plant-foods— 
viz., nitrogen—a problem which, we may add, has long exercised the 
minds of the plant physiologist and agricultural chemist. 

It is only a few months ago since an announcement was made to the 
German Agricultural Society that certain highly interesting experi- 
ments carried out by Professor Nobbe, of Tharand, in Saxony, a well- 
known and distinguished authority on plant physiology, had culminated 
in the production, on a commercial scale, of cultures of bacteria for 
use in agriculture; and that arrangements had been made with one of 
the largest chemical manufactories in Germany—the very same, indeed, 
which has already undertaken to supply the medical world with the anti- 
toxic serum for use in the treatment of diphtheritic cases—to supply 
these cultures to any who might desire to use them. To these cultures 
the title nitragin has been given; and at the present moment many 

* Dr. Bond, in Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, June 30, 1896. 
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experimental trials are being either arranged for, or are in process 
of being carried out, with a view to test its efficacy. With the object 
of explaining for our readers’ benefit the significance of this new 
development in agricultural science, a short account of the experiments 
which have led up to it may be given. T 
It is now a number of years ago since Pasteur showed that the 
process ofthe decay or putrefaction of organic matter, constantly going 
on on the earth’s surface, was due to the action of micro-organic life. 
Subsequent research has demonstrated' that the soil of our fields is 
literally teeming with bacteria, which, according to some recent experi~ 
ments, may be present to the extent of forty-five millions per gramme 
(the 1-28th part of an ounce) of soil; and that these bacteria are 
largely instrumental in conducing to the successful growth of vege- 
` tation, by preparing, in forms suitable for assimilation by the plant, 
the different food-substances it derives from the soil, Most of these’ _ 
substances are required by vegetable life in a simpler form than that - 
in which they are.originally present in the soil; and it is in converting 
. these more or less complex forms of food material into simpler ones, 
that the useful róle of the soil-microbes consists. With regard to 
the nature of this minute life we have but scant knowledge ; 
but we have lately become acquainted with some bacteria which 
are concerned in the preparation of that highly valuable plant-food, 
nitrogen,* in forms suitable for assimilation by the plant. It has 
long been known that the plant absorbs most of its nitrogen in the 
form of nitric acid, or, more correctly speaking, as nitrates. It has 
also been long well known that nitrogen, in the form of organic com- ' 
pounds and ammonia, was liable, undér certain conditions, to be 
converted into nitrates in the soil; and this knowledge was put to 
a practical application, in the manufacture of saltpetre, in the earlier 
days. In the year 1877, however, it was discovered that this process, 
to which the name nitrification was given, was caused by the action 
of micro-organic life, Since the year mentioned, further research 
has revealed that at least two separate forms of bacteria are implicated 
in this process, The result of these interesting investigations has 
been to show that the fertility of a soil depends, to a very large extent, 
on whether or not it is properly stocked with the nitrification bacteria, 
But a still more interesting discovery was made in the year 1886, by 
the late Professor Hellriegel and Dr. ‘Wilfarth, of a class of bacteria 
which infest certain nodules, or fleshy excrescences, to be found on the 
roots of leguminous plants, and which are able to render the free 
nitrogen of the air available to the plant. 
* Nitrogen, it may be mentioned, for the benefit of those unacquainted with the 
science of plant-physiology, is for many reasons one of the most important of all 
plant-foods. It may be described as the regulating factor of plant growth ; and the 


question of its supply, in forms suitable for assimilation by the plant, is, for the 
farmer, of the highest economic importance. 
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For many years the question, Can plants utilise the free nitrogen 
in the air? was a keenly debated one. The discussion of this ques- 
tion dates from the beginning of the present century. Elaborate 
experiments by French and English chemists were supposed to have 
decided it a number of years ago: and it was believed, till the startling 
discovery already referred to was made, that plants were unable to 
utilise the nitrogen in the air. In justice to the distinguished 
experimenters* whose experiments seem in contradiction to the facts 
of the case as we now know them, it may be explained that their 
experiments were carried out under conditions which excluded the 
agency of bacterial life. It should also be added that the power of 
utilising the free nitrogen of the air only belongs to certain plants, 
such as clover, peas, beans, &c.—those generally grouped under the 
term of “ leguminous crops.” This interesting discovery serves to throw 
light on the power possessed by certain crops of resuscitating soils 
on which other crops had been grown, and which had thus become 
impoverished. Even at so remote a period as the time of the 
Romans this fact had been observed; and the adoption of the 
` practice of the rotation of crops, a very old custom, may be said to 
be based, to a certain extent, on the recognition of the same principle. 
The existence of nodules on the roots of leguminous plants was a 
fact which had also been long known; although their true function 
had been for long little suspected. 

The details of the process of nitrogen-fixation, as it is called, are 
not as yet known with any accuracy. That the organisms found in 
these nodules invade the roots from the soil and thus give rise to 
the formation of the nodules, seems to be clearly proved. There 
they multiply with great rapidity and stimulate the growth of the 
plant-cell. Living at first at the expense of the plant, as parasites, 
they gradually become passive and the cells then become filled with 
bacterioids or bacterium-like bodies, It is when this period is 
reached that the plant absorbs the contents of the nodules, and leaves 
the cells, out of which they are formed, in a limp condition, It seems 
doubtful whether there are several kinds of fixing bacteria, or 
whether the orgarism becomes so altered in its growth with the 
plant that it is not suited for promoting the growth of other 
leguminous plants. Whatever the explanation may be, it has been 
found that the organisms suitable for affecting the fixation of 
nitrogen for certain plants are not able to act in the same capacity 
for other plants, 

We need not enumerate the experiments carried out to test the 
accuracy of the above theory. Those interested in the question we 
would refer to two interesting papers on the subject, in the lately 


* The experimenters referred to are M. Boussingault, Sir J. B. Lawes (cf Roth- 
amsted), Sir J. Henry Gilbert, and Dr. Pugh. 
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issued Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, by 
. Dr. Miller and Dr. Voelcker. The early experiments on a practical 
scale were made by inoculating soils, on which leguminous crops’ had 
been found by practice not to do well, with soil from fields contain- 
ing the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in large numbers. To effect this 
satisfactorily it was found that no less a quantity than 16 cwts. 
of soil had to be used per acre. This method, besides proving 
cumbersome, is not free from other objections, since organisms other 
than the nitrogen-fixing ones—organisms which may exert a distinctly ` 
unfavourable action on plant growth, as well as induce fungoid 
diseases or parasitic -growths—may be present in the soil thus 
applied. Professor Nobbe consequently set himself to obtain pure 
cultures of the fixing bacteria by the usual bacteriological methods. 
Inasmuch as the different leguminous crops require, as we have 
already explained, either separate organisms or else different modifi- 
cations of the same organism, Professor Nobbe has prepared a 
large number of pure cultivations suited for the commoner leguminous 
crops grown. These cultures are preserved in glass bottles containing 
agar-gelatine—a commonly used developing medium—and are of 
eight to ten ounces’ capacity. They have to be kept from the 
influence of the light, and care must be taken not to expose them to 
a temperature above 98° Fahr. Inoculation of a soil with these 
cultures, on a practical scale, may be effected in either of two ways. 
First, the seed of the crop it is desired to inoculate may be inocu- 
lated before it is sown. This is effected by making a watery 
solution of the pure cultivation, immersing the seed in it, and subse- 
quently drying it; or secondly, it may be effected by inoculating a 
quantity of fine ana or earth, iu the same way, and then spreading 
it over the field and subsequently working it into the soil to a depth 
of about three inches. . ; 
Naturally, a point of considerable interest is, the economic 
question of the cost of such treatment. It is interesting to’ learn 
that this is-extremely moderate, as the expense of inoculating a field 
in this way amounts to the very modest sum of five shillings per acre. 
This cannot be regarded as expensive, and contrasts favourably with 
the expense of nitrogenous fertilisers. No doubt there are many 
points in connection with this interesting discovery which can alone - 
be answered by the test of experience. All that we can at present 
say is that it seems to promise great things for agriculture. It 
furnishes another example of the beneficent functions discharged by 
micro-organic life, which is in pleasing contrast to those performed by 
the disease-producing germs. Not more than a year ago the general 
application of the principle of soil inoculation was talked about as 
likely to be made in the future; now it is within measurable distance. 
C. M., AIKMAN. ` 
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` This relaxation of the Popery Laws was due in a large degree, no 
doubt, to a remarkable prevalence of religious toleration, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say religious indiffereniism, in the upper 
. and governing classes in Ireland, at this time; and also to the local 
” patriotism—to the love for Ireland, apart from England, as their 
birthplace and their hone—which the influence of Henry Grattan had 
awakened in those classes. But the fact is unquestionable that in 
north-east Ulster, at least, motives of greed and cupidity largely in- 
duced many of the territorial magnates to let their farms to Roman 
Catholics in preference to Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Undue 
` competition for land, that most baneful of Irish social evils, was brought 
into play in the letting of farms. The Irish peasantry have always 
been noted for their land hunger. The possession of a farm is to them 
the great prize of life, and to obtain it they were willing, before the 
advent of Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation, to accept any terms or con- 
ditions the landlord might impose. This craving for the occupation 
of the soil naturally became most intense when, after a long period of 
exclusion from the land, Roman Catholics were, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, allowed by law to occupy farms under lease. 
They were also content with a very low standard of living, and with a 
very small return for their toil and labour—thanks to the state of social 
degradation to which they had been reduced during the Jong years of 
their outlawry—and, consequently, were able to outbid the occupying 
Protestant tenants when leases under which farms were held had 
expired. Many of the Ulster landlords were not slow to avail them- 
selves of this new economic development in order to swell their rent- 
rolls. They evicted their Protestant tenants and handed over the 
farms thus cleared to Catholics at enormously increased rents. 

The north-east corner of Ulster then became the theatre of a savage -, 
land war. All the horrible. deeds with which we are unhappily so 
familiar in connection with agrarian agitation in the Catholic counties 
of Ireland, during the present century, were enacted in Protestant 
Ulster during the last half of the eighteenth century. Thousands of 
‘the evicted Protestant tenants emigrated to America with hearts full 
-of bitter resentment against the landlords, and in the time of the 
Revolution had, as they boasted, revenge for their wrongs, by the 
blow they struck against the mother country. The Protestant 
‘tenants who remained at home formed an oath-bound society, which 
rapidly extended amongst the farmers, and agricultural labourers, and 
the artisans of the rural villages, with the object of preventing Roman 
‘Catholics from entering into competition with them, not only in the 
taking of farms, but in all classes of employment. The society was 
‘known by its members as the “ Peep of Day Boys,” because of the 
visits they paid by dawn of morning to houses of Catholics to terrorise 
the occupants into quitting Ulster. Sir Robert Musgrave, .a rather 
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prejudiced anti-Catholic writer, admits, in his “ History of Ireland,” 
that the ‘‘ Peep of Day Boys” committed the most cruel outrages on 
the Catholics during these visits—injuring their persons, breaking their 
furniture, demolishing their homesteads, maiming their cattle, and 
destroying their crops. The Catholics very appropriately called them 
“ Wreckers,” and, forming a secret society themselves for the protec- 
tion of their lives and properties, for, owing to many flagrant failures 
of justice, they seemed to have lost all confidence in the efficacy of the 
law, they gave themselves the name of ‘ Defenders.” These terms 
“Wreckers ” and ‘‘ Defenders,” which have been accepted by all 
historians, are, I think, of at least some significance as illustrating the 
attitude towards each other of the two parties in the eighteenth 
century, and as pointing out the side that began this fratricidal strife, 
which for more than a hundred years has kept at fierce heat the baleful 
passions of religious bigotry and racial animosity amongst English- 
speaking people in Canada, in Australia, and in the United States, 
as well as in Great Britain and Ireland. 

This terrible social contest between thef « Peep of Tey Boys” and 
the “ Defenders ” was further embittered foy their heredtary religious 
and racial hates, and for a quarter of a chntury it was htermittently 
waged on each side with the weapons fof the murderd> the cattle 
hougher and the incendiary. Meantime the-Society of Jnited Irish- 
men was founded to obtain Parliamentary} reforms—inclyling Catholic 
Hmancipation—by constitutional means, }but after years jf vain effort 
to secure that object it developed, und\lgr -the influencd of French 
revolutionary principles, into a secret Ofpanisation for t}® establish- 
ment of an, Irish Republic. The society bent all its eff tts to bring 
about a political alliance between Catholics and Protestadts, without 
which it felt it was utterly impossible that, it could achieve 8 Purpose. 
Tt was successful. to a great extent amdngst the middle classes. It 
also made considerable progress amongst the peasantry in the Roman 
Catholic counties of Leinster. But although the urban presbyterian 
populations of Ulster formed at first the backbone of the Movement, 
it naturally found it difficult to make any headway in ¢2¢ counties 
of that province in which this social féud between Protestants and 
Catholics was being ‘implacably waged! Indeed, when tP® ‘Orange 
{Institution was founded in 1795, the influence of the United Irish- 
men in Ulster began to wane. 

In September 1795 several riots took place between the X Peep of 
Day Boys” and the “ Defenders,” and culminated in a serious tray, 
known as “ the Battle of the Diamond,” on the 21st of that myth, 
in Armagh County. ‘The Diamond,” where the famous battle wes 
fought, is a place with a few houses, in which four roads meet, a fas 











` distance outside the city of Armagh. A large party of Defenders,” ` 


armed principally with pitchforks, scythes and spades, marched from 
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` upon the field. In the evening after “the battle” the first lodge of ` 


` 


‘the adjoining counties into Armagh fo the assistance of the hard- 


pressed Catholics of that county. Their progress was stopped at: 
the Diamond by .a well-posted and well-armed body of “ Peep of 
Day Boys,” and the fight which ensued, and which fiercely raged 
for many hours, ended in the defeat of the “ Defenders,” who left 
about thirty of their adherents, men, women and: children, dead 


the Orange Society was founded in the kouse of ‘one James Sloan, at. 
a place called Loughall near the Diamond. . ety 
The Orange Society took its name from William of Orange, and 


proclaimed its aim and object to be the maintenance of Protestant: | 


- ascendency, in Ireland. The lodges, multiplied rapidly throughout. 


‘ Ulster. The “Peep of Day Boys” ceased to exist as a separate: 


organisation and were absorbed in the Orange Society, which, like its- 


precursor, was secret and oath-bound. Plowden, an English Roman ~ 





Catholic, ‘who wrote a% History of Ireland” at the ‘opening of this 


_ century, gives, op@pat he c@plls well-founded but anonymous authori-- , 


ties, the followir, as the origfinal oath of the Orange Society : 
. D : f 


“T pence R : 
z that 
lies.” : 


. This oath i, repudiated by Orange, authorities, and is, beyond all 








Catholics of Ireland, so far as in my power 


will be true to the King and Government,. l 


doubt, a pure’ invention ; but,) unhappily, the frequency and earnest— . 


ness with who} its latter {declaration was translated into action 
by.the Orang{non in the éarly stages of their’ movement, has rendered 
the statement tha it, was the. oath of the Society only too credible 
to the Catolice lower cladses. Elated by their victory at the 


_ battle of e Diamond, the Orangemen demolished during the months 


that followed aJmost every Catholic house in the county of Armagh,. 
and thousang, of Papists were forced to fly for their lives to the. 
province of Connaught, as well as to the neighbouring counties of 
Cavan, Moni phan, and Tyron .' “To hell or Connaught” was the 


ultimatum Presented to the Ga holies of north-east Ulster. Over 7000: ` 


L 


a 
An 
wos 


of them took refuge in the retnote western province. Matters became: 
so bad that, meeting of the| magistrates of the county of Armagh, 


summoned y the Governor, Lord Gosford, was held on December 28, 


1795, to Cfnsider the state ‘of the county. “Tt is no secret,” said 
the Goyerlo, in his address to the magistrates, “that a religious. 
persecutif, accompanied with’ all’ the’ circumstances of a ferocious 
cruelty which have in all ages distinguished that calamity, is now 
ragi @ in this county. Neither age nor sex, nor even acknowledged 


‘INYocence as to any guilt in the late disturbances, is sufficient’ to- ` 


Xcite ‘mercy or afford protection. The whole crime which the: 
wretched objects of this ruthless persecution’ are charged with is a. 
crime, indeed; easy of proof. It is simply a profession of. the Roman. 
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Catholic faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges 
of this new species of delinquency, and the sentence they have pro- 
nounced is equally concise and terrible. It is nothing less than a 
confiscation of all property and an immediate banishment.” Resolu- 
tions urging the authorities to afford protection to the Roman Catholics 
were adopted by the magistrates, but the Government do not seem to 
have done anything towards restoring law and order. Indeed, it is 
commonly asserted by Nationalist historians that, at this time, as at 
subsequent periods, the Orange Society was fostered, nursed, and 
encouraged by the Government for its own political party ends. 
This, no doubt, is an exaggerated, if not an utterly unfounded, state- 
ment. The truth is, the Government were sp circumstanced that they 
could not possibly cope with the movement. There were at the time 
few regular troops in the country, and the local yeomanry and many of 
the magistrates who commanded them were Orangemen themselves, or 
at least were in thorough sympathy with the objects and deeds of the 
Orange Society, and therefore disinclined, to say thè least, to take any 
steps for the protection of the Catholics. An Armagh magistrate 
named Edward Boyle, writing to Under-Secretary Cooke, at Dublin 
Castle, in September 1796, thus expresses the attitude towards the 
Orangemen of the least partisan of the persons who were locally 
charged with the administration of the law, in view of the apprehended 
rebellion of the United Irishmen : 


“ Asto the Orangemen, we have arather difficult card to play. They must 
not be entirely discountenanced—on the contrary, we must, ina certain degree, 
uphold them, for, with all their licentiousness, on them must we rely for the 
preservation of our lives and properties should critical times occur. We do 
not suffer them to parade, but at the same time applaud them for their 
loyal professions.” 


Undoubtedly, the progress of the Orange Society destroyed the 
power of the United Irishmen in Ulster, the province in which, in 
1795, the revolutionary organisation was strongest and best equipped 
in arms, with the result that when the Rebellion took place three 
years later, in 1798, Ulster, on whom the leaders of the movement 
mainly depended, made but a feeble and spasmodic fight. On the 
other hand, the outrages which went on unchecked in several of the 
counties of Ulster, and thence extended all over Ireland, were the 
means, principally, of goading into rebellion in 1798 the wretched 
Catholic peasantry of Wexford and Wicklow, who had not been to 
any great extent members of the Society of United Irishmen. “ They 
call themselves Orangemen and Protestant boys,” said Henry Grattan, 
in the Irish House of Commons in 1797, in the course of a debate on 
the deeds of the society. ‘They are a banditti of murderers, committing 
massacres in the name of God, and exercising despotic powers in the 
name of liberty.” 
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This, the Orarige historian. says, was the original oath of the 
socie; 


“I do anis swear that I will, to the utmost of my power, 








support and defend the King a and his heirs as ‘long as he or they support the `- 


Protestant ascendency.” 


f ‘Now, what is the “ Protek ascendency ” which the Sovereign 
should support in order to ensure the loyalty of the Orangemen ‘to the 
Throne? The answer will be found in a resolution of the Protestant 
Corporation of Dublin in 1792, three years before the establishment of 
the Orange Society. For some time previously a number of leading: 
and influential Roman Catholics, known as “the Catholic Committee,” 
had been mildly agitating by petition and- prayers to the Irish’ 
Parliament and the King, for a slight relaxation of the Penal Laws, 
and in 1792 they succeeded in obtaining a “ Relief Act,” which 
enabled: Catholics to vote for members of Parliament——that is, for 
Protestant members—-and admitted them to the outer Bar and to 
` inferior Military and Naval.commissions. ~The Dublin Corporation, 

highly irate at these concessions, passed a resolution declaring-—— ' 


“That the Protestants of Ireland will not be compelled .by any authority - 
whatever to abandon that political situation which their fathers won with 
their swords, and which is, therefore, their bir thright. a 


"The Corporation then proceeded to define “ their birthright, ” and 
this is what they said it was : 


“ A Protestant King of Ireland, a Protestant Parliament, a Protestant 
Hierarchy, Protestant electors and. Government, the Bench ‘of J ustice, the 
Army, and the Revenue, through all branches and details, Protestant ; 
and this system supported by connection with the. Protestant realm of 
England.” 


The loyalty of the Orangemen has, indes, always A conditional. 
The late Sir Samuel Ferguson, the Irish poet (known to English 
readers as the author of “ The Forging of the Anchor ”), very aptly 
and humorously describes it—no doubt from personal expérience, for 
he was a Belfast man and a Protestant—in his poem, = Loyal © 


Orangeman ” : 

x g y tt Aa am a loyal Orangeman, 
From Portađown, upon the Bann. 
My loyalty a will maintain 4 
Was ever and always without a stain; ' 
Though rebelly Papishes wo uld call 
My loyalty conditional, 
A niver did insist upon œ 
Nor ask condition beyont the one— 
The crown ofthe. causeway in road or street, 
And the Papishés put under my feet.” 


In 1814 the condition in the oath to support the king only so long 
as he would maintain Protestant ascendency was. replaced by the © 
words c£ being Protestant, ” and that conditional phrase still exists in 
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the declaration which, instead of the oath, is now made by every 
member on joining the society : } 


“And I further declare,” it says, “that I will, to the utmost of my 
power, support her Majesty Queen Victoria the First, the laws of the 
country, and the succession to the Throne of her Majesty’s illustrious house, 
being Protestant.” 

“They are loyal just as far as it suits their own interests and their 
own conveniences,” seid Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, of the 
Orangemen in 1832. 

The misdeeds of tha Orange Society have been frequently exposed 
in the Imperial Parliament. In 1813 several petitions were presented 
to the Lords and Commons praying for its suppression, and Mr. 
William Wynne, in the debate which ensued in the House of Com- 
mons, pointed out that the existence of the Society was directly in 
opposition to the 39tk of George IIT. cap. 79, an Act passed in the 
year 1799 for the purpose of putting down societies meeting for 
political purposes and bound together poy oathseg; tests. Canning 
eloquently urged that the law should bf put in fore against “this 
despicable society, which, if suffered fto exist, migtt shake to its. 
foundations this noble country;” anfq Lord Castler#gh, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, pronowhced the society #8 dangerous ;. 
“particularly so in Ireland,” he ‘g dded, “where, £ there had 
formerly been some cause for it, fi a 
Nothing was done by the Governmemy, however, till 1225, when an 
Act was passed dissolving the society \for three years, Chat Act was 
- evaded simply enough. For the thiree years of its existence the 
“ Orange Lodges” were called “ Brinswick Clubs,” apd, when the 
Act lapsed in 1828, the “ Brunswick Clubs” were retransformed into 
“ Orange Lodges.” At this time the society was of th? most wide- 
reaching and formidable character.} In 1808 an Orange Society, 
distinct from the Irish organisation, ibut with the same Objects, had 
been established in England, with headquarters at MarCbester. In 
1821 the Grand Lodge was removed to London. The Duke of York 
was invited to become Grand Master; but he -declinèt on being 
advised that the organisation was illegal; but in 1828, alter the Act 
of Suppression had lepsed, the Irish and the English bran shes of the 
institution were amalgamated, and, with Ernest, Duke of (@™berland 
(brother of George IV.), as Grand Master, the society, till oath- 
bound, and with an elaborate system of secret signs and Na 
commenced afresh its career of fratricidal strife. 

And now comes a remarkable episode in the history of the petitu- 
tion. In March 1885 a debate in the House of Commons, iniigted 
by Hanie, resulted in the appointment of a Select Committee ne 
inquire into the origin, objects, and methods of the Orange Societ;: 
It was said, indeed, that there was a plot in the society t 
place the Duke of Cumberland (a most unpopular and disreputable 






et 
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member of the Royal family) on the throne on the death of his brother, | 


George IV., to the exclusion of his elder brother, William (afterwards ` 


_ William IV.) and of the Princess Victoria (the present Queen), who 
were the direct heirs to the crown. ‘This is known as “ The Fairman 
Blot.” The Committee were unable to get any direct evidence in‘ regard 
to the plot, as the member of the Orange Society who made the state- 
ment to Hume died a few days before the Committee began its investi- 
gations. There was, however, a good deal of indirect evidence, in the 

_ way of written documents, to give colour tothe statement. It was 

, proved that Lieutenant-Colonel William Blennerhasset Fairman (Grand 
Secretary and Grand Treasurer of the Institution in Great Britain) 
‚went about the country between 1829 and 1834 with the sign manual 
of the Dake of Cumberland, as Grand Master, in’ his, pocket, forming 


lodges in civil. and military circles. The sign. manual, or warrant, — 


- appointing Colonel Fairman as organiser of lodges was thus endorsed : 
«Given under my seal at St: James's, this 31st day of August 1828, 
Ernest, Grand Mego, Whe Duke of Cumberland was. Com- 
mander-in-Chiefor the army} Evidence was given that thirty-eight 
‘lodges of the range Societ; 
darge number tigo in the army}®broad, and that it was assumed in mili- 
tary circles the, these lodges wiere formed by the direct authorisation of 
the Command,in Chief. Tite Duke of Cumberland declined the 
invitation of tie Select Committee to give evidence. It was stated 
on his behalf in Parliament, though not credited, that the warrants 
_for the milit lodges were issped by bim in blank, and that-he was 
anaware of th, uses to which they had been put. Colonel Fairman, 
who was examined, refused toj produce certain books which, it was 

- believed, woujq have thrown light on the springs.of action of the 
inner circles| of the institution.) Mr. Speaker ordered his arrest for 


his contumayy, but’ he abscdnded before the warrant could „be 


executed. ! 







existed in the army at home, and.a - 


The evide oe collected by the Select Committee is, however, most | 


invaluable to, the student of the Irish problem. It throws a lurid. 


light on the feeds of the Orange Society during the forty years of its 


eareer that Shad then passed ; and not even the most ardent and 


‘bigoted pettisan of the order will find in:the pages of that Blue-Book 
the slightest: testimony, df any impartiality or of any weight, in. 
. - support Of the ‘necessity for its existence. Here is a passage from the 





he enemy of the Protestant ;' by processions on particular days, to excite `- 


js breaches of the peace and to bloodshed ; to raise up other secret societies 
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+ 
against the insults of the Orangemen ; to interrupt the course of justice, 
and to interfere with the discipline of the army, thus rendering its services 
injurious instead of useful when required on occasions when .Catholics and 
Protestants may be parties. All these evils have been proved by the 
evidence before the House in regard to Ireland.” a ; 

It is a remarkable fact that not a single word in defence of the 
Orange Society is to be found expressed by any Minister of the 
Crown in the numerous Parliamentary debates of which the society 
has been the subject; or in the reports of the various Parliamentary 
` Committees that have inquired into its objects and actions, or in any 
historical work by any independent and impartial Protestant writer. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that no movement in this kingdom 
has been so universally condemned and reprobated. 

As a result of the disclosures before. the Select Committee of 1835, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted by the House of Commons 
praying the King to take such measures as to him seemed advisable 
“ for the effectual discouragement of Orange Lodges,” and his Majesty 
in reply, said: “It is my firm intfntion to\djscourage all such 
societies in my dominions, and I rely fwith confident® or the fidelity 
of my loyal subjects to support me in thhis determinaf°D-” Yielding, 
then, to the pressure of opinion—pubfic, parliament!'Y> and royal— 
the Duke of Cumberland dissolved thle institution in Ireland, Great 
Britain, and the Coloniss. But so farf as Ireland wag Concerued the 
society was merely disbanded as a systlem of affiliated 0dges under a 
Grand Lodge, for the lodges throughout the county’ continued to 
exist in an unaffiliated condition. his state of thi2gs lasted till 
1845, when the rules of the society} were revised p” Mr- Joseph 
Napier, Q.C., and the present declaratifn (part of which = have quoted) 
was substituted for the old illegal oafh though the for of words is 
actually similar; and the Grand Lodge having been again opened in 
1849, the institution began the present phase of its care?” 

Happily, perhaps, Orangeism has ‘its ludicrous and »2using side. 
‘This is seen in the laws and regulations of the institytton; its cele- 
brations, its processions, and its literature, The Orangé™e2 celebrate 
annually, on July 12, the battles of tne Boyne and Aughrim, which, 
fought in Ireland, brought irretrievable disaster to the Stuart cause, 
and so placed William of Orange and the Hanoverian Succession on 
the throne. Bitter memories are révived for Roman \Vatholics by 
these annual processions—memories| that should have peen allowed 
‘to die long since—and bloody spectrés from our sad past @%¢ brought 
by them stalking and gibbering in the noonday of the ‘pineteonth 
‘century. However, these anniversaries, attended, as they, Usually 
are, at home and abroad, by bloodshed and destruction of proPerty, 
-as well as incidents of the most ludicrous character, have uttenY dis- 
credited the principles and the methods of the Orange Society i the 
minds of all lovers of religious tolerance, freedom of opinion, sanitY 
nd decorum in political demonstrations. 4 
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I saw the great Orangè procession in Belfast on July 12 in the 
Home Rule year of 1886, The demonstration was intended as’ an 
expression of the Orangeman’s hostility to Irish autonomy, end was, om 
that aecount, bigger and .more imposing than the- ordinary July pro- . 
cession. I should have thought it one of the most impressive popular 
demonstrations I have ever witnessed, and I. have'seen many, were 
it not that its imposing character in regard to numbers was marred 
by .several. grotesque and fantastic features, An awful uproar pre- 
vailed during the entire march, from start to finish, through the 
streets of Belfast. Hach and every one of the innumerable ‘lodges 
in the procession was headed by a band; and each and every one of 
these bands consistedof one fife and five big drums, for as the battle 
of the Boyne was won by King William to the music of drums und 

es, the Orangemen will‘not'tolerate any brass instruments in their 
bands. The position of drummer in a lodge ranks, I understand, next 
in honour and dignity to`that of “ Worshipful Master,” and the quali- 
fications for this miep-covetey Office are height, and bone and muscle. . 
The giants of th; lodges werg therefore, in possession of the drums, 
‘and. divested of coat and waigtcoat, and with arms bare, they wielded 
their drumstick, and whacked! their drums with astounding vehemence 
and enthusiasy, producing ; tumult which, to the ear. of the un- 
sympathetic spectator was }most distracting. Popery and Home 

_ Rule were, inteed, damned if @ discordant musical mélange on that 
day. All thf bands, which {were at least five hundred in number, 

played togeth,. The mingled strains of “The Protestant Boys,” - 
“ Boyne Wat,, » « We'll kick the Pope before us,” “The Protestant 

Drum,” “ Mire Holy Water,}’. and “Oroppies lie Down,” were just 

‘faintly heard stove the deafeping “ rub-a-dub-dub ” of the countless 
drums. No t and then the members of the bands, as they marched 
along, perfoined a war-dante of a whimsical description, which 

the Red Ińdiais could hardly rival. The drummers and fifers 

pirouetted about: the road, at |the head-of their lodges, the former, 
belabouring their drums with redoubled , energy, and the latter losing 
all idea of tine iñ their. des heen efforts to make noise with their 
instruments iin competition ' ith the drammers, while an enormous 
mass of wily and ragged ane boys, and girls, who accompanied 
the procession, shrieked and yelled in savage: chorus. The scenes 
. were the Tost frenzied and hysterical I ever witnessed. The drums 
were acttsily thickly bespattered with blood from the wrists of © 
the arin so violently did the men ply their, sticks, and on the 
return inarch of the procession I counted dozens of drums with heads 
battemq in, triumphantly raised aloft by the drummers to win the 







chee}. of the spectators for their splendid labours in the good cause.. . 


The gaudy banners in orange and purple formed another curious and 

Zmusing feature-of the procession, Orangemen apparently are.not at 

all over-modest, They,deem themselves fine fellows, and they openly 
` * ’ 
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declare it on their flags and banners, ‘There are, for instance, an 
extremely large number of’ heroes.in their lodges. As the proces- 
sion marched past, I read on the banners that the men and boys 
behind, wearing purple and orange sashes with strange devices, were 
“ Belfast Heroes,” ‘ Sandy-row Heroes,” “ Boyne Bridge Heroes,” 
““Queen’s Island Heroes,” “ Shankhill-road Heroes,” “Diamond 
Heroes,” “ Belfast Harbour Heroes,” and there were probably as 
many more “ heroes” whose banners my eyes did not catch. ‘‘ Brave 
Boys” ‘and “ True Blues,” ‘“Invincibles,” ‘‘ No Surrenderers,” and 
“Gallant ’Prentice Boys” could also be counted by the thousand. 
The three favourite devices on the banners were rude representations 
of the Queen presenting a Bible to a kneeling savage, an opén Bible 
placed on a cushion, and King William riding a white horse. 
For an enlightened and broad-minded man like William, who 
abhorred religious intolerance, to be made the hero of the Orange 
bigots is, indeed, the cruellest irony of fate. ‘He often declared,” 
says Harris, his biographer, “ that he camefoyer todgiver Protestants, 
and not to persecute Catholics.” \ 

But the most ludicrous spectacle I 
with Orangeism is the sham battle fought? at Scarva eve 18th of July 
in commemoration of the Boyne. Scarvaf is a little village in Armagh, 
and the mimic fight comes off in a lovelyf demesne close t0 the village. 
I saw the affair on July 13, 1886. Thh demesne wag crowded with 
the mill and agricultural labourers of the district; mal? 924 female, 
dressed in their best, decorated with Oange emblems and evidently 

Hi 

enjoying the day as a holiday or festival. About {dozen bands 
discoursed Orange music; the brethren lof the lodges wer? present in 
their regalia—orange and purple sashes! and aprons—and their gaudy 
banners, with the inevitable King William on horseback, of the equally 
inevitable open Bible on a cushion surmounted by a croY®™ fluttered 
gaily in the summer breeze. After a couple of hours’ promenading by 
the assemblage in the shady retreats of the demesne, „with occasional 
visits to the refreshment-booths, the sound of a bugle preclaimed that 
the battle of the Boyne was about to bg fonght. The tw° armies at 
once took up their positions on the) field. The Willjamites were 
represented by about 2000 men, weating the Orange Colours and 
armed with swords and guns of all ages and descriptions’ At their 
head was the impersonator of King William—the most sọldierly and 
best figure that could be obtained ih the district—on \ horseback, 
arrayed in gorgeous orange and purple'trappings, and a flashing Sword 
in his right hand. On the opposite bank of an =i pen 






ee ES, 
ver witnessed 12 connection 


river the Jacobites—equal in number—also armed with gure, Were 
drawn up to meet the advance of the Williamites. A sorry, awk ard 
squad these Jacobites looked in their green uniforms, and the sorriet: 


most awkward and most terrified-looking of them all was thé, 
impersonator of James II, on horseback, clad in a white sheet. A ` 


N 


\ 
i 
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good deal of laughter-provoking manœuvring was first indulged in by 
both ‘armies, and they blazed at each. other across the ditch with 


. blank cartridges for half an hour, watched all the time with the 


d 
J 


deepest interest, by thousands of spectators. Then with a bold dash 
the Williamites crossed the stream. A ‘fierce hand-to-hand encounter 
took place between the opposing forces, during which King William 
did deeds of heroism, while King James rode quaking to the rear of 
his adherents. After a vigorous defence, the Jacobites gave way—in 
` order to preserve the historical accuracy of the representation—and 
fled with: their king at their. head over the fields pursued by the 
victorious Williamites amid the deafening shouts of the assemblage. 
In. the end King James was brought back a prisoner amid cries of 
derision, but was subsequently well, though, I fear, not wisely, feasted 
in one of the refreshment-tents. : 
_ Unhappily, it is to the revelations of the coroner’s, court and the 
police-court that we are indebted for our information of the tom- 
fooleries attend} ə ceremonies of initiation in the Orange lodges. . 
Mishaps resulti g in loss of} life or injury to limb occur in the course 
of: these extriordinary progeedings. A short time ago a man was 
shot dead in an Orange Hodge in the north of Ireland. It was 
explained at tlg inquest thalt revolver shots are used in the course of- 
the ceremonie, and on thig occasion it happened that the weapon, 
unknown to tle person who} used it, was loaded with ball cartridges. 
-On a similar. occasion in a Belfast lodge, a man ascending “ the first 
‘three steps o Jacob's ladder,” blindfolded, fell, back and was killed. 
Another curi¢,, incident was {that of a man who, in going through ‘the 
ceremony Of’ initiation to thle second degree of Orangeism, was ‘put 
blindfolded jnto a blanket. or/net hammock, and swung about in it so ` 
violently the; he sustained a dislocation of the spine at the back of the 
neck. : 
“ Papist * ig the most opprobrious epithet in the vocabulary of an 
‘Orangeman,' nd its application is considered by him the deadliest of 
‘insults. ` “If the police do itheir duty in County Down,” said Sir 
Frederick Storien, inspector.of Police, in-his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1835, “ they aré hooted and called Papists.” Lord Wel- 
lesley (brother to the Duke of Wellington) who was Lord-Lieutenant 
in 1822, put a stop that year to the offensive 12th of July processions 
round King, William’s statud in College Green, Dublin, and was at 
‘once ‘set Gown by the Orangemen as a Papist. On his appearance at 
a perfort ance in the Theatre Royal on December 14, 1822, he was 
assailed ith cries of “ Papist,” “ Popish Wellesley,” “ No Popish Lord- 
Lieut nant,” and a bottle flung from ;the’ gallery was smashed on the ` 
Vi eregal box over his head. “Mr. Chetwoode Eustace Chetwoode, l 
rand secretary to the Orange Institution of England, decamped with 
/ its funds some years ego. A resolution was adopted declaring he was 
«no traé Orangeman, but a Papist.” Mr. Gladstone has, of course, been 
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commonly denounced as “ a Papist” by the Orangemen. Not even his 
pamphlet on “ Vaticanism ” has saved him from that awful fate. It was 
ludicrous, too, to hear Mr, Morley described as “a Papist,”—as I heard 
him described by the Orange mobs during the awful Belfast riots of 1886 
—while the Constabulary were “ Morley’s murderers” and “ Papist ” 
‘this and “Papist” that—the vilest of terms being used. With 
such feelings entertained by Orangemen for the Catholic Church, it is 
extremely improbable, to say the least, that any Catholic would care to 
join the Order. Yet, curiously enough, the most stringent precautions 
have been taken by the Order to exclude “ Papists” from the 
lodges. In the “Laws aud Ordinances of the Orange Institution of 
Treland,” published at Belfast 1872, I find that among many things 
` - the candidate is expected -to testify is that he is not and never was 
a Roman Catholic or Papist, or married to one, or else to suffer 
exclusion, except in cases under the 8rd rule. The 3rd rule is as 
follows : 


TNG 
“No person who at any time has been a Roman Catholic or married to one 
shall be admitted into the Institution, except by an unanimous vote of the 
Grand Lodge, and of the District and County Grand Lodges founded on 
testimonials of good character and a certificate of his having been duly 
elected in the lodge in which he is proposed.” 


We see, therefore, that even a Protestant married to a Catholic is 
ineligible for membership of the Order. In a popular song, “ The 
Papist Wife,” a warning to Orangemen against indulging in such 
a luxury is strenuously if inelegantly given : 


“Let no loyal Protestant e'er have it said, 
That he to a Papist wife e'er should get wed, 
She's hateful, deceitful, she’ll prove false to thee, 
She’s worse than the devil, if worse there can be. 
Let no loyal Protestant e’er have it said, 
That he to a’ Papist wife e'er should get wed ; 
For she'll work night and day to prove your overthrow, 
And for to worship idols your children must go.” 


In the songs of the society, as well as in the speeches, the party 
times, the emblems, the mottoes, the processions, the ritual of 
Orangeism—in everything, in fact, appertaining to the institution— 
insults and taunts are heaped upon Catholics, The Catholic Church 


is thus addressed : 
“ Scarlet Church of all uncleanness, 
Sink thou to the deep abyss, 
To the orgies of obsceneness, 
Where the hell-bound furies hiss ; 
Where thy father Satan’s eye 
May hail thee, blood-stained Papacy ! 


f 
“ Harlot! cease thy midnight rambles 
Prowling for the life of saints, 
Henceforth sit in hellish shambles ` 
Where the scent of murder taints 
Every gale that passeth by— 
Ogre, ghoul of Papacy! ” 


z 
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` - The most sdcred functions of the Catholic religion are treated with 
mockery and derision: ‘ a ae 


` 


“ There’s Turks, and there’s Heathens, Mahomedans too ; 
There’s Hindoos and Brahmins and likewise the Jew ; 
But none of them all eat their God, you must know, 
But the Papist that goes to his jubilee, oh!” 


Here is another choice sentiment: . i 


` “ We want no pomp and pageantry, 

No lordly pride and power, 

No antic tricks and mummery 
The altar steps before ; 

No meddling priests to peep and pry 

` . Into the household,home ; 

Yea, nothing do we crave from thee, 

‘Thou bigot Church of Rome.” Z 


‘The College of Maynooth, of course, could not escape attack: 
According to one song, ‘‘ When this Old Sash was New,” 


_ “ There was no grant to foul Maynooth to educate her priests, 
. Nor Papists dare with words uncouth sing at their Romish feasts. 
There were no Popish cardinals to break England’s laws all through, 
No Rebellion flag dare to be seen when this old sash was new. 
Then toast the memory of the men who Popery did subdue 
And girt their swords upon their loins when this old sash was new.” ~ 


“Down with Maynooth! be the cry of each Orangeman,” exclaims 
another singer, and adds: 


“ Popery’s poison is tainting old Ireland,, 
Spreading around from its centre, Maynooth ; 
But bear down upon her, beneath the blue banner, 
The standard of Freedom, Religion and Truth !” 


Here is a perfect gem, which I quote in full : 


ULSTER’S DEFIANCE. í : f 


“ Southrons ! Southrons! rank ye out! 
Ring aloud your rebel shout ! 
Fling abroad your rebel flag! - 
Curse the lips of roaring Meg ! 


*“Southrons! Southrons ! sons of slaves ! 
Come! we'll dig you bloody graves ! 
Come! in one last grapple join ! 

Come ! we'll meet you at the Boyne! 


“Southrons! Southrons! why keep back? 
Ha! your courage gins to slack ! | 
Craven, slaven, alien crew ! 

Ulster dares you to march through ! 


î “ Once ye tried—but fire and sword 
Swept you back a howling horde ! 
O'er your slain rio dead bell rang, 
Keener wailed, or mass-priest sang. 


“ Steady ! Northerns! steady stand’ 
Guardians of our Orange land ! 
Yours the watchword of the free, 
William’s glorious memory !” 


t 
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All this rhodomontade passes idly over the head of the Southron. 
The Catholics of the South bear not the slightest rancour or ill-will 
towards the Orangemen of the North. It is, however, different with 
the Catholics who live in the Orange towns of Ulster, such as Belfast, 
Derry, Portadown, and Lurgan. They hate the Orangemen, at least 
during three months of the year, with all the concentrated fury and 
bitterness with which the Orangemen during the same period abhor 
them. The Catholics of the provinces of Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught, and of at least half of Ulster have never seen an- Orange 
procession, or even an Orange banner, and have never heard an 
Orange party cry in their districts. Orangeism exists only in the 
north-east corner o: Ulster, or, at least, it is only there that it is 

. strong enough publicly to celebrate the July anniversaries, But even 
there, during nine months of the year Catholics and Protestants bear no 
violent malice against each other, and, indeed, may be said, on the whole, 
to get on together very amicably. In June, however, the dormant 
sentiments of the Orangeman begin to asse selves. The Orange 
lily, to which he renders a form of idolatr#, has raiseqin the summer 
heat its gaudy head in his front or bacfk garden, or ‘0 the flower- 
boxes in his windows. He is reminded! that the anjiversaries are 
approaching. The fifers and the drummers of the lodg’® are, there- 
fore, called together to practise for the pyocession on the 12th of July. 
The Orangemen now regard their Catholic neighbours With distant 
and scowling looks, and they ostentatiodsly flaunt their Huge orange 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the streets an@ on the coun roads. In 
the month of July the Orange rabies—i really seems to be a form of 
midsummer madness—assumes the most virulent form, ; The ears of 
Catholics are greeted with maddening dries of “To kS with ‘the 

Pope; no Home Rule,” to which the Catholics reply with equal fury, 

“Toh with King William; Home Rule and Pope h2%-” On the 

12th of July the Orange processions tal e place. They pass as close 
as the authorities will permit to the Catholic quarters Of the town 

(for in the towns of north-east Ulster\there are well-defied Catholic 
and Orange districts for the working classes), but clos® enough to 
make some, at least, of the streets of the Catholic quartets riug with 
the strains of “ The Boyne Water,” or “ We'll kick the Yope before 
us.” In the evening there are invariably several riots between the 
opposing parties. Homes are sometimes wrecked and pillaged ; skulls 
are broken; and occasionally even lives are lost. It tak?’ another 

month before the feelings of religious bigotry and racial imosity 
which thus annually find savage vent become dormant again, By the 
end of August peace is entirely restored. 

While, therefore, the Catholics of north-east Ulster regard Oranfeism 

with mingled feelings of hatred and apprehension, the Catholics of the 

rest of Ireland, being outside its sphere of influence, look upon RA 


Indeed, one of 










antics with a tolerant and somewhat amused interest. 


q 


` 
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the dreams of tho. Nationalists has always been “ the union of Orange 
and Green,” and, though the lessons of the past century teach how 
hopeless of realisation is that extraordinary, aspiration, one may still 
see at Nationalist’ demonstrations a mingling of the" rival colours in 
rosettes and banners. In 1883 O'Connell appeared at, a public- 
meeting in Cork with an orange lily in his button-hole. ‘You see, 

” boys,” said he, “I am å bit of an Orangeman ,myself.” Three years. 
subsequently, in 1836, he said: “I once tried to conciliate the: 

.. Orangemen.; but PI never try again. ` I once hoped to induce them 
to fight side by side with the Catholics for the good of the common 
country, but I’ hope so no more.” Every Nationalist leader since- 
O’Connell has also tried to win the support of the Orangemen, and . 

' has, of course, failed in like manner. The hope that the Orangemen, . 
would forget their history, their aspirations, and their sentiments, and 
become Nationalists, is as preposterous as the idea that the Nationalists: - 
would become Orangemen; which indeed the Orangemen, to do them 
justice, have never.fesgagement entertained. Mee A 

The power arg influence PË the Orange Institution in Ireland have - 

naturally wane; considerably during the past thirty years; and its 
sentiments tows.gs the Romafo Catholic Church are perhaps somewhat. 
more tolerant 5. more enlightened to-day than they were a century | 

‘ago. But'the Qrangeman is till really a religious fanatic first and a. 
politician afteiwards. Everytfhing is subordinated by him to main- — 
taining Protey.nt ascendendy’ or to preventing the spread of the 
power and insjonce of Romn Catholics, not only in Ireland but in 
all English-sleaking countrieS. Even the loyalty of the Orangeman 

- is, as I mi shown, conditional on the Constitution being, in its. 






' essence; Protestant, and on the Throne being filled by a. Protestant 
sovereign. ‘l,, affirmation hẹ solemnly made on joining his lodge- 
binds him to! « support the laws and constitution of the kingdom. 
and the sucthssion to the throne of her Majesty's illustrious house, 
being Protest» he Orangeman looks at all political movements. 
through the Sjasses of an ean ik bigot. As a rule, he gives - 
what he calls an «independent support to the Tory party; but he is. 
anti-Papist firs; and a Tory afterwards. If the Tories attempted to` 

_ enact any Measure inimical to the Orange view of Protestantism or- 

` favourable ty the Roman Catholics, as a religious sect, the Orangemen : 

` would unhésitatingly join the Radicals—for the nonce, of course—if 

the Radical, showed a disposition to oppose the obnoxious measure, 
Then, gain, the Orangeman will not repose any confidence, even, 

in politica} matters, in‘ a Roman Catholic, no matter how strongly 

Unionis or ultra-loyal that Roman Catholi¢ may be. The Orange- 

man felieves the corrupting influence of Roman Catholicism affects- 

ove, thing if touches, that no Roman Catholic can exercise his. 
PSlitical' judgment: free and independent of’ the baneful, influence of 


J 
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his Church, and therəfore'he will not elect his Tory Roman Catholic 
countryman—not to speak at all of the Nationalist—to any position of 
emolument, trust and responsibility, civic or Parliamentary, in dis- 
tricts where his influence is supreme. On the other hand, the Roman 
Catholic of the south and west is a politician or Nationalist first, and 
a Roman Catholic afterwards. Mr. Lecky says truly that in religious. 
matters the Irish peasant is the most tolerant peasant in the world. 
At elections for positions of public trust—Parliamentary, Municipal, 
and Poor-Law—he never asks a candidate his religion, and he rarely, 
. if ever, allows his own religious opinions to influence his vote. The- 
only thing he insists upon is that the candidate must be a Nationalist. 
He never doubts or hesitates at all in his choice of the Protestant 
. Nationalist to the Roman Catholic Tory. In the north every move- 
ment is permeated by theology ; in thé south by politics. The Orange- 
man is intolerant in his religious views; the Nationalist in his political 
opinions, Not an insulting word towards the Church or the religions. 
principles of Orangemen is to be found in any national song or 
ballad; while, as I- have shown, the song-books.popular with the 
brethren of the Orange lodges teem from cover to cover with eG 
tions of Catholics and their creed. 

But, as I have said, like all fanatical movements of its kind, the 
Orange Society has been unable to resist the powerfully adverse 
influences of the enlightenment, the tolerance, and the broadness of 
view of these days; and it has, consequently, lost the place of power 
and of pride it once occupied in Ireland. It was practically omnipotent 
in Ireland at the opening of the century. Its members occupied all 
the high places of the land, executive and administrative. It was sworn 
before the Select Committee in 1835 that there were 200,000 members. 
of the society in Ireland, and all its leaders were wealthy and powerful 
territorial magnates. It has to-day at most about 10,000 nominal 
members, but moraily and intellectually it has little or no influence. 
It is almost exclusively composed of the artisans and labourers of ‘the 
towns. ‘There are not many substantial men of business, or men of 
good social position or ability, in its ranks. It is now regarded as an 
extremely vulgar and ludicrous movement by the vast majority of Pro- 
testants, who deplore its sinister influence in destroying or impairing 
the charities and amenities of religious and civic life in Ireland. Tt 
is perhaps only in Ireland, whose sad history, if dispassionately studied, 
teaches sympathy for the aberrations—for ‘‘ the falsehood of extremes,” . 
of all its creeds and classes, that this politico-theological organisation, 
with its seventeenth century sentiments and methods of propaganda, 
could have survived to celebrate at the end of the nineteenth century 
the centenary of its foundation. 

MicuaEL MacDonacu. 


“PASSING THROUGH THE FIRE.” 


‘ 


N the summer of 1894. I was introduced to a Bulgarian savant, 
Dr. Schischmanof. This gentleman, in the course of a conver- 


sation about popular customs, happened to mention that, in Bulgaria, | 


certain persons, at certain seasons, were accustomed to tread on the 


red-hot embers of a pyre of wood, without sustaining any apparent 


injury. In the morning of the same day I had happened to read, in 
Mr. Basil Thomson’s “ South Sea Yarns,” * an account of an identical 
rite in Fiji, witnessed and photographed by Mr. Thomson himself. I 
asked Dr. Schischmanof if he could send me some information on the 
subject, and in the meanwhile I published two or three notes in 
reference to the custom in Longman’s Magazine. This I did in hopes 
of receiving information from travellers, nor was I disappointed. In 
June of 1895 I referred to the topic in an essay read before the Folk- 
Lore Society, and there is also a brief account of the matter in the 
Quarterly Review of July 1895 (pages 217-219). It is inevitable that 
I should repeat here portions of what I have written-elsewhere, which 
may be excused, I hope, in the interests of more systematic criticism. 
A few weeks ago Dr. Schischmanof kindly sent me what may be called 
a semi-official report on the Bulgarian Fire Ritual. The amount of 
- evidence is therefore considerable, and it is Dr. Schischmanof’s hope 
that it may engage the attention of students in psychology and in 
comparative religion. 

The subject is not much illustrated by the works of Mr. E. B. 
Tylor and Mr. J. Q. Frazer—“‘ Primitive Culture” and “ The Golden 
Bough ”—to which an inquirer naturally turns in the first place. 


The interest of the problem is really twofold. First we discover that. 


a rite of the ancient world is widely diffused and still extant, not only 
* Blackwood, 1894. TN 


\ 


, 
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among peoples of whom the ancient world never heard, but also in 
Europe. -Next we have to ask how, granting the facts, is the sur- 
prising feat performed? At presént any answer must be at best 
conjectural, but if the attention of science can be directed to the rite, 
the problem will, perhaps, be solved. 

The best way of examining what we may call the “Moloch Rite ” 
is, doubtless, the historical. We take up the earliest records of this 
or some analogous ceremony, and end with the most recent and best 
authenticated contemporary examples. The Bible is our earliest 
source, and here my lack of Hebrew compels me to borrow the learn- 
ing of Mr. Aldis Wright, in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
s.v. Moloch, and of Professor Robertson Smith.* In 2 Kings xxiii. 
10, we read of Josiah that he ‘‘ defiled Topheth which is in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom, that no man might make his son or his 
daughter pass through the fire to Moloch.” Of Ahaz ft it is written 
that “he made his son to pass through the fire, according to the 
abominations of the heathens.’ In 2 Chronicles xxviii. 3, the same 
Ahaz is said to have “ burnt his children in the fire, after the abomi- 
nations of the heathen.” In Jeremiah xxxii. 35, the people of Judah 
are accused of “ causing their sons and daughters to pass through the 
fire unto Moloch.” In Leviticus xviii. 21, “Thou shalt not let any of 
thy seed pass through the fire to Moloch.” Again, in Jeremiah vii. 
31, “ They burn their sons and daughters in the five, which I have 
not commanded.” 

What is meant by “ passing through the fire”? Aben Ezra, in a 
note to Leviticus xviii. 21, takes the word as equivalent to “ burn.” 
Most of the Jewish interpreters explain that the persons walked 
“ between two burning pyres as an expiatory rite.’ The passaga in 
Chronicles makes Ahaz burn his children, instead of merely causing 
them to “ pass through the fire.” 

The opinions of scholars are divided. I am inclined to think that 
Chronicles exaggerate the action reported in Kings, and that Ahaz 
did not make a burnt offering of his family. Why should he—or any 
father—do so, except in such straits as the siege of Moab, when Mesha 
sacrificed his son as a propitiatory offering to Chemosh ; or the siege 
of Carthage by Agathocles, when the Carthaginians attempted the 
same last resource of propitiation? {| Human nature would scarcely 
permit kings and subjects to burn their children regularly, as a piece 
of ritual, when no pressure of calamity drove superstition to her last 
stake in the game. Provisionally, then, I conceive that “ passing 
through the fire ” was not necessarily a fatal rite. Mr. M. T. Wathouse, 
in an article on “ Passing Through the Fire,” is of the same opinion.§ 

But both Mr. Aldis Wright and Mr. Robertson Smith hold ‘that 


* S.V. Moloch, in ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” + 2 Kings xvi. 3; 
+ Diodorus Siculus, x. 14. § “The Indian Antiquary,” vol. vii. 
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the children spoken of in our texts were actually offered as burnt sacri- 


fices to Moloch. This is'also the opinion of Daumer, in his “Der - 


Feuer und Molochdienst der alten “Hebraer” (Brunswick, 1842). 


Daumer, indeed, identifies, Moloch with Jehovah in the unreformed , 


- religion of Israel. If these scholars are right, the examples of 


“passing through, the fire” unharmed, to which we proceed, are un- - 


‘connected with the Moloch ritual. 

An instance of such a rite, precisely parallel to the Bulgarian 
custom, we find mentioned by Virgil, by his commentator Servius, by 
Silius Italicus, by Pliny, and by Strabo.’ I shall take -V irgil’s 


- evidence first:* . 


“ Highest of gods, Apollo, guardian of Soracte, thou of whom we are the 
foremost worshippers, thou for whom the burning pile of pinewood is fed, 


while we, strong in faith, walk through the midst of the ae and press our - 


footprints in the glowing mass, .... z ‘ 
Pliny writes: f - i 


“Not far from Rome, in the district of Falisci, there are a few families ` 


called Hirpiae, who offer a yearly sacrifice to Apollo at Mount Soracte, and 
- walk over a pyre of burning wood, yet are not scorched.” 


Silius Italicus (v. 175) talks of an ancient rite, when ‘ the hols 
Bearer ‘of the Bow (Apollo) „rejoices in the kindled pyres, and the 
ministrant thrice gladly bears entrails to the deity through the harm- 
less flames.” A note speaks of the Hirpini, who walk through flames 
by dint of ‘smearing their feet with the juice of herbs, But Strabo 
(v. 226) avers that “ this ritual is penne not to Apollo, but to the 

` goddess Feronia.” 

Here, then, we have the Hirpi, or Wolves, £ so called in classic times, 
passing through the fire, unharmed, to a god named Apollo by the 
poets. But Apollo is not an Ttalian god, and Strabo, more exactly, 

‘xefers the cult to Feronia, who with Soranus was adored at Mount 
Soracte. ` Mr. Max’ Müller ‘points out that “ Feronia corresponds ‘to 


* a 


the Vedic Bhuranyu, a name of Agni,” the Vedic god of fire. ‘ Her l 


grove was seen on fire, and yet, like her priests, the Hirpi, was not 
burned.” Innisfail, too, like the chapel of “ the lordly race of high 
St. Clair,’ was “seen on fire,” but that I would refer to the world- 
wide belief in the splendour of light which attends gods and ghosts, 
in Homer, Theocritus, and in savage belief and popular opinion. 

The name of Wolves, Hirpi, was explainéd by a legend of an Oracle, 


a 


which bade the people “ behave like wolves.” It is perhaps of totem- >. 


istic origin, and a note of primeval antiquity, though this point cannot 
Ban be discussed.{ Apparently Feronia and Soren though the 


+ « Æneid,” xi. 784. F Hist. An. = vii. 2. 
t Servius, ‘‘ Æn.” xi. 785. 
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latter was identified in Roman fashion with Apollo, were the usual 
pair of male and’ female deities, perhaps (judging by the etymology 
and the ritual) deities of fire.” 

A modern student is struck by the cool way in which the ancient 
poets, geographers, and commentators mention a startling circum- 
stance. The-only hint of explanation is the statement that the juice 
of herbs preserved the Hirpi from harm, That theory may be kept 
in mind, and applied if it is found useful. Curious it is, too, to 
remark that editors of the classics and of the Bible never dream of 
comparing similar modern customs with the fire-walk of the Hirpi. This 
is a case in which Folk-Lore may be of assistance to scholarship. 
Virgil’s theory that the ministrants walk, pietate freti, corresponds to 
Mrs. Wesley’s belief, when, after praying, she ‘‘ waded the flames” to 
rescue her children from the burning parsonage at Epworth. The 
hypothesis of Jamblichus, when he writes about the ecstatic or “ pos- 
sessed ” persons who cannot be injured by fire, is like that of modern 
spiritualists—the “ spirit ” or “dæmon ” preserves them unharmed. 

I now intentionally omit cases which are vaguely analogous to that 
of the Hirpi. In Icelandic sagas, in the Relations of the old Jesuit 
missionaries, in the Travels of Pallas and Gmelin, we hear of 
medicine-men and Berserks who take liberties with red-hot metal, 
live coals, and burning wood. Thus in the Icelandic ‘‘ Flatey Book” 
vol. ii. p. 425) we read about the fighting evangelist of Iceland, a 
story of Thangbrandr and the foreign Berserkir. “The Berserkir 
said: ‘T can walk through the burning fire with my bare feet.’ Then 
a great fire was made, which -Thangbrandr hallowed, and the Berser- 
kir went into it without fear, and burned his feet ”—the Christian 
spell of Thangbrandr being stronger than the heathen spell of the 
Berserkir. What the saga says is not evidence, and some of the 
other tales are merely traditional. Others may be explained, perhaps, 
by conjuring. The medieval ordeal by fire may also be left on one 
side. In 1826 Lockhart published a translation of the Church Service 
for the Ordeal by Fire, a document given, he says, by Biisching in 
“Die Vorzeit ” for 1817. The accused communicates before carrying 
the red-hot iron bar, or walking on the red-hot ploughshare, The 
consecrated wafer is supposed to preserve him from injury, if he be 
guiltless, He carries the iron for nine yards, after which his hands 
are sealed up in a linen cloth, and examined at the end of three days. 
“Tf he be found clear of scorch or scar, glory to God.” Lockhart calls 


the service “one of the most extraordinary records of the craft, the 


audacity, and the weakness cf mankind.” t 
The fraud is more likely to have lain in the pretended failure to 


* Compare Hartung, “ Die Religion der Römer,” ii. 191-198. 
+ “Janus,” pp. 44-49. 
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find ‘scorch or scar than in any method of substituting ‘cold for hot 
iron, or, of preventing the metal from injuring the subject of the 
ordeal. The rite did not long satisfy the theologians and jurists of . 
the Middle Ages. It has been discussed by Lingard in his “ History’ 
of England,” and by Mr. E. B. Tylor i in “ Primitive Culture.” ` 

For the purpose of the present inquiry I also omit all the rites of 
leaping sportfally, and of driving cattle, through light fires. Of these 
cases, from the Roman Palilia, or Parilia, downwards,, there is a 
useful collection in Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” under the heading 
“ Midsummer Eve.” One exception must be made for a passage from 
Torreblanca’s “ Demonologia ” (p.106). - People are said “ pyras cir- 
cumire et transilire in futuri mali averruncatione”—to “ go round 
about and leap over lighted pyres for the purpose of averting future 
evils.” This may be connected with the Bulgarian rite, but, as a 
rule; in all these instances, the fire is a light one of straw, and no sort 
of immunity is claimed by the people who do not walk through, but 
leap across it. 

These kinds of analogous examples, then, it suffices merely to men- 
tion. For the others, in all affairs of this sort, the wide diffusion of 
a tale of miracle is easily explained. The fancy craves for miracles, 
and the universal mode of inventing a miracle is to deny the working, 
on a given occasion, of a law of Nature. Gravitation was suspended ; 
men floated in air, inanimate bodies became agile, or fire did not burn. 
No less natural than the invention of the myth'is the attempt to feign 
it by conjuring or by the use of some natural secret. But in the 
following modern instances the miracle of passing through the fire 
uninjured is apparently feigned with considerable skill, or is per- 
formed by the aid of some secret of nature not known to modern 
chemistry. The evidence is decidedly good. enough to prove that in 
Europe, India, and Polynesia the ancient rite of the Hirpi of Soracte 
_is still a part of religious or customary ceremony. 

The case which originally drew my attention to this topic is that’ 
given by Mr. Basil Thomson in his “ South Sea Yarns” (p. 195). 
Mr. Thomson informs me that he wrote his description on the day - 
after he witnessed the ceremony, 2 precaution which left no room for 
illusions of memory. Of course, in describing a conjuring-trick, one ` 
who is not an expert records, not what actually occurred, but what he 
was able to see, and the chances are that he did not see, and there- 
fore omits an ‘essential circumstance, While he misstates other cir- . 
cumstances. I. am informed by Mrs. Steele, the ‘author of ‘ The 
Potter’s Thumb” and other stories of Indian life, that,in watching an 
Indian conjurer, she generally, or frequently, detects his method. She 
‘says that the conjurer often begins by whirling rapidly before the 
eyes of the spectators a small polished skull of a monkey, and sho is 
inclined to think that the spectators who look at this are, in some 
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way, more easily deluded. These facts are mentioned that I may not 
seem unaware of what can be said to impugn the accuracy of the 
descriptions of the Fire Rite, as given by Mr. Thomson and other 
witnesses. , 

Mr. Thomson says that the Wesleyan missionaries have nearly made 
a clean sweep of all heathen ceremonial in Fiji. “ But in one corner 
of Fiji, the island of Nbengga, a curious observance of mythological 
origin has escaped the general destruction, probably because the 
worthy iconoclasts had never heard of it.” The myth tells how the 
ancestor of the clan received the gift of fire-walking from a god, and 
the existence of the myth raises a presumption in favour of the 
antiquity of the observance. 


“Once every year the masdwe, a dracena that grows in profusion on the 
‘grassy hillsides of tho island, becomes fit to yield the sugar of which its 
fibrous root is full. To render it fit to eat, the roots must be baked among 
hot stones for four days. A great pit is dug, and filled with large stones 
and blazing logs, and when these have burned down, and the stones are at 
white heat, the oven is ready for the masdwe. It is at this stage that the 
clan Na Ivilankata, favoured of the gods, is called on to ‘leap into the oven’ 
(rikata na lovo), and walk unharmed upon the hot stones that would scorch 
and wither the feet of any but the descendants of the dauntless Tui Nkua- 
lita. Twice only had Europeans been fortunate enough to see the masáwe 
cooked, and so marvellous had been the tales they told, and so cynical the 
scepticism with which they had been received, that nothing short of another 
performance before witnesses and the photographic camera would have satis- 
died the average ‘old hand.’ 

“ As we steamed up to the chief’s village of Waisoma, a cloud of blue 
smoke rolling up among the palms told us that the fire was newly lighted. 
We found a shallow pit, nineteen feet wide, dug in the sandy soil, a stone’s- 
throw from high-vater mark, in a small clearing among the cocoa-nuts 
between the beach and the dense forest. The pit was piled high with great 
blazing logs and round stones the size of a man’s head. Muingled with the 
crackling roar of the fire were loud reports as splinters flew off from the 
stones, warning us to guard our eyes. A number of men were dragging up 
more logs and rolling them into the blaze, while, above all, on the very 
brink of the fiery pit, stood Jonathan Dambea, directing the proceedings 
with an air of noble calm. As the stones would not be hot enough for four 
hours, there was ample time to hear the tradition that warrants the observ- 
ance of the strange ceremony we were to see. 

“ When we were at last summoned, the fire had been burning for more 
than four hours, The pit was filled with a white-hot mass shooting out 
little tongues of white flame, and throwing out a heat beside which the 
scorching sum was a pleasant relief. A number of men were engaged with 
long poles, to which a loop of thick vine had been attached, in noosing the 
pieces of unburnt wood by twisting the pole, like a horse’s twitch, until the 
Joop was tight, and dragging the log out by main force. When the wood 
wasall out there remained a conical pile of glowing stones in.the middle of 
the pit. Ten men now drove the butts of green saplings into the base of 
the pile, and held the upper end while a stout vine was passed behind the 
row of saplings. A dozen men grasped each end of the vine, and with loud 
shouts hauled with all their might. The saplings, like the teeth of an 
enormous rake, tore through the pile of stones, flattening them out towards 
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the opposite edge of the pit. The saplings were ‘then driven in onthe — 
other side, and the stones raked in the opposite direction, then sideways, 


. until the bottom of the pit was covered with an even layer of hot stones. 
. This process had taken fully half an hour, but any doubt as to the heat of 


the stones at the end was set at rest by the tongues of flame that played 
continually among them. The cameras were hard at work, and a large 
crowd of people pressed inwards towards the pit as the moment drew near. 
They were all excited except Jonathan, who preserved, even in the supreme 
moment, the air of holy calm that never leaves his face. All eyes are fixed 


` expéctant on the dense bush behind the clearing, whence the Shadrachs, 


Meshachs, and Abednegos of the Pacific are to emerge. ‘here is a cry of 
t Vutu / Vutu!? and forth from the bush, two and two, march fifteen men, 
dressed in garlands and fringes. They tramp straight to the brink of the 
pit. The leading pair show something like fear in their faces, but do not 
pause, perhaps because the-rest would force them to move forward. ‘They 
step down upon the stones und continue their march round the pit, planting e 


` their feet squarely and firmly on each stone. The cameras snap, the crowd 


surges forward, thé bystanders fling in great bundles of-green leaves. -Bub 
the bundles strike the last man of the procession and cut him off from his 
fellows; so he stays where he is, trampling down the leaves as they are 
thrown to line the, pit, in a dense cloud of steam from the boiling sap. The 
rest leap back to his assistance, shouting and trampling, and the pit turns + 
into the mouth of an Inferno, filled with dusky frenzied fiends, half seen 
through the dense volume that rolls up to heaven and darkens the sun-. 
light, After the leaves, palm-leaf baskets of the dracæna root are fung to 
them, more leaves, and then bystanders and every one joins in shovelling 
earth over all till thé pit is gone, and a‘smoking mound of fresh earth takes — 
its place. This will keep hot for four days, and then the masáwe will be. 
cooked. i j 

“ As the procession had filed up to the pit, by a preconcerted’ arrange- 
ment with the noble Jonathan, a large stone had been hooked out of the pit: 
to the feet of one of the party, who poised a pocket-handkerchief over it,, 
and dropped it lightly upon the stone when the first man leaped into the 
oven, and snatched what remained of it up as the last left the stones.. 
During the fifteen or twenty seconds it lay there every fold that touched , .. 
the stone was charred, and the rest of it scorched yellow. So the stones 
were not coo]. We caught four or five of the performers as they came out,, 
and closely examined their feet, They were cool, and showed no trace of 
scorching, nor were their anklets of dried tree-fern leaf burnt. This, Jona~ 
than explained, is part of the miracle; for dried tree-fern is as combustible 
as tinder, and there were flames shooting out among the stones. Sceptics 
had affirmed that the skin of a Fijian’s foot being a quarter of an inch thick, 


. he would not feel a’ burn. "Whether this be true or not of the ball and 


heel, the instep is covered with skin, no thicker than our own, and we saw, 


‘the men plant their insteps fairly on the stone.” 


Mr, Thomson’s friend, Jonathan, said that young men had been 
selected because they would look better in a photograph, and, being 
inexperienced, they were afraid. A stranger would share the gift if © 
he went in with one of the tribe. Some years ago a man fell and 
burned his shoulders. “ Any trick?” “Here Jonathan’s ample face 
shrink smaller, and a shadow passed over his candid eye.” Mr. 
Thomson concludes: “ Perhaps the Na Ivilankata clan have no secret, 
and there is nothing wonderful in their performance ; but, miracle or 
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not, I am very glad I -saw it.” Tho handkerchief dropped on the 
stone is “ alive to testify to it.” Mr. Thomson’s photograph of the 
scene is ill-developed, and the fumes of steam somewhat interfere 
with the effect. A rough copy is published in Folk-Lore for Septem- 
ber 1895, but the piece could only be reproduced by a delicate 
drawing with the brush. . 

The parallel to the rite of the Hirpi is complete, except that red- 
hot stones, not the pyre of pine-embers, is used in Fiji. Mr. 
Thomson has heard of a similar ceremony in the Cook group of 
islands. As in ancient Italy, so in Fiji, a certain clan have the 
privilege of fire-walking. It is far enough from Fiji to Southern 
India, as it is far enough from Mount Soracte to Fiji. But in 
Southern India the Klings practise the rite of the Hirpi and the Na 
Ivilankata. I give my informant’s letter exactly as it reached me, 
though it has been published before in Longmans Magazine : 


“ Dear Sir,—Observing from your note in Longman’s Magazine that you 
have mislaid my notes re fire-walking, I herewith repeat them. I have more 
than once seen it done by the,‘ Klings,’ as the low-caste Tamil- -speaking Hindus 
from Malabar are called, in the Straits Settlemonts. On one occasion I was 
present at a ‘ fire- walking’ held in a large tapioca plantation in Province 
‘Wellesley, before many hundreds of spectators, all the Hindu coolies from 
the surrounding estates being mustered. A. trench had been dug about 

, twenty yards long by six feet wide and two deep. This was piled with fag- 
gots and small wood four or five feet high. This was lighted at midday, and by 
four P.. the trench was a bed of red-hot ashes, the heat from which was so 
intense that the men who raked and levelled it with long poles could not 
stand it for more than a minute at a time. A few yards from the end of the- 
trench a large hole had been dug and filled with water. When all was- 
ready, six men, ordinary coolies, dressed only in their ‘dholis, or loin- 
cloths, stepped out of the crowd, and, amidst tremendous excitement and a ` 
horrible noise of conches and drums, passed over the burning trench from 
end to end, in'single file, at a quick walk, plunging one after the other into 
the water. Not one of them showed the least sign of injury. They had 
undergone some course of preparation by their priest, not a Brahman, but 
some kind of devil-doctor or medicine-man, and, as I understood it, they 
took on themselves and expiated the sins of the ‘Bling community for the 
past year (a big job, if thieving and lying count ; probably not). They are 
not, however, always so lucky, for I heard that on the next occasion one of 
the men fell and was terribly burnt, thus destroying the whole effect of the 
ceremony. I do not think this to be any part of the Brahmanical religion, 
though the ordeal by fire as a test of guilt is, or was, in use all over India. 
The fact is that the races of Southern India, where the Aryan element is 
very small, have kept all their savage customs and devil-worship under the 
form of Brahmanism. 

“ Another curious feat I saw E at Labuan Deli, in Sumatra, on 
the Chinese New Year. A Chinaman of the coolie class was squatted stark 
naked on the roadside, holding on his knees a brass pan the size of a wash- 
hand basin, piled a foot high with red-hot charcoal. The heat reached one’s 
face at two yards, but iz it had been a tray of ices the man couldn’t have 
been more unconcerned. There was a crowd of Chinese round him, all 
eagerly asking questions, and a pile of coppers accumulating beside him. A 
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Chinese shopkeeper told’ me that the man ‘ told fortunes, but from the cir- 
cumstance of a gambling-house being ¢lose by, I concluded that his customers 
were getting tips on a system. 
“ Hoping these notes may be of service to you, 
“ I remain, 
“Yours truly, ; 
“ STEPHEN PONDER.” - 


In this rite the fire-pit ` is thrice as ae (at a rough estimate) as 
that of- the Fijians. The fire is of wooden embers, not heated stones. 
„As in Fiji, a man who falls is burned, clearly suggesting that the feet . 
and legs, but not the whole body, are in some way prepared to resist 
the fire. As we shall find to be the practice in Bulgaria, the cele- 
brants place their feet afterwards in water, As in Bulgaria, drums | 
are beaten to stimulate the fire-walkers. Neither here nor in Fiji are 
the performers said to be entranced, like the Bulgarian Nistinares.* 
On the whole, the Kling rite (which the Klings,-I am informed, also 
practise in the islands.whither they are carried as coolies) so closely 
resembles the Fijian and the Tongan that one would explain the 
likeness by transmission, were the ceremony not almost as like the 
rite of the Hirpi. For ‘the Tongan fire-ritual, the source is The Poly- ` 
nesian Society’s Journal, vol. ii. No. 2, pp. 105-108. My attention 
was drawn to this by Mr. Laing, writing from New Zealand. The 
article is by Miss Tenira Henry, of Honolulu, a young lady of Poly-. 
nesian origin. The Council of the Society, not having seen the rite, 
do not guarantee the truth of the story, but willingly publish it for 
the sake of the incantation.” Miss Henry ‘begins with a description 
of the ¢i-plant (Dracaena terminalis), which “ requires to be well baked 
before being eaten.” 

She proceeds thus: 


“ The #i-ovens are frequently thirty feet in diameter, and the large stones, 
heaped upon small logs of wood, take about twenty-four hours to get pro- 
perly heated. Then they are flattened down, by means of long green poles, 
and the trunks of a few banana-trees are stripped up and strewn over them 
to cause,steam. The ¢i-roots are then thrown in whole, accompanied by 
short pieces of apé-root (Arum costatum) that are not quite so thick as the 
ti, but grow to the length of six feet and more. The oven is then covered 
over. with large leaves and soil, and left so for about three days, when 
tHe t and the apé are taken out well cooked, and of a rich, light-brown 
colour. ` The apé prevents the ti from getting too dry in the oven. 

“There is a strange ceremony connected with the Uum Ti (or é-oven) 
that used to be practised by the heathen priests at Raiatea, but can now be 
performed by only two individuals (Tupua and Taero), both descendants of 
priests. ‘This ceremony consisted in ‘causing people to walk in procession 
through the hot oven when flattened down, before anything had been placed 
in it, and without any preparation whatever, bare-footed or shod, and on 
their emergence not even smelling of fire. The manner of doing ‘this was 


* Home, the medium, was, or affected to be, entranced in his fire-tricks, as was 
Bernadette, at Lourdes, in the “ Miracle du Cierge.” ; 
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told by Tupua, who heads the procession inthe picture, to Monsieur Morné, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau, who also took the photograph * of it, about two 
years aga, at Uturoa, Raiatea, which, being on bad paper, was copied off by 
Mr. Barnfield, of Honolulu. ‘All the white residents of the place, as well 
as the French officers, were present to see the ceremony, which is rarely 
performed nowadays. 

“ No one has yet been able to solve the mystery of this surprising feat, 
but it is to be hoped that scientists will endeavour to do so while those men 
who practise it still live. 


“Turua’s INCANTATION USED IN WALKING OVER THE Uvux{x-Tı, 
TRANSLATION, 

“ Hold the leaves of the żi-plant before picking them, and say: ‘O hosts 
of gods! awake, arise! You and I are going to the ¢i-oven to-morrow,’ 

“ If they float in the air. they are gods, but if their feet touch the ground 
, they are human beings. Then break the ¢i-leaves off and look towards the 
* direction of tha ‘oven, and say: ʻO hosts of gods! go to-night, and to- , 
morrow you and I shall go? Then wrap the éi-leaves up in han (Hibiscus) 
leaves, and put them to sleep in the maraé, where they must remain until 
morning, and say in leaving: 

“ct Arise! awake! oh Losts of gods! Let your feet take you to the 
di-oven ; fresh water, and salt water come also. Let the dark earth-worm 
and the light earth-worm go to the oven. Let the redness and the shades 
of fire all go. You will go; you will go to-night, and to-morrow it will be 
you and I; we shall gó to the Uum-Ti’ (This is for the night.) 

“When the ti-leaves are br ought away, they must. be tied up in a wand 
and carried straight to the oven, and opened when all are ready to pass 
through ; then hold the wand forward, and say : 

“< Oh, men (spirits) who heated the ovens! let it die out! Oh, dark 
earth-worms! oh, light earth-worms; fresh water and salt water, heat of 
the oven and redness of the oven, hold up the footsteps of the walkers, and 
fan the heat of the bed, oh cold beings, let us lie in the midst of the oven, 
oh, Great-Woman-who-set-fire-to-the-skies! hold the fan, and let us go 
into the oven for a littls while!’ Then, when all are ready to walk in, 
we say: 

“**« Holder oi the first footstep ! 
Holder of the second footstep ! 
Holder of the third footstep ! 
Holder of the fourth footstep ! 
Holder of the fifth footstep ! 
Holder of the sixth footstep ! 
Holder of the seventh footstep ! 
Holder o? the eighth footstep! 
Holder of the ninth footstep ! 
Holder of the tenth footstep ! 

Oh, Great-Woman-who-set-fire-to-the-skies! all is covered !’ 


“Then everybody walks through without hurt, into the middle and 
around the oven, following the leader, with the wand beating from side to 
side. j 

“The Great-Woman-who-set-fire-to-the-skies was a high-born woman in 
olden times, who made herself respected by the oppressive men when they 
placed women urder so many restrictions, She is said to have had the 


* The photograph referred to is evidently taken from a sketch by hand, and is not 


therefore a photograph from life.—EDITOR. The original photograph was hereon 
sent to the editor ard acknowledged by him.—A, L, 
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lightning at her command, and struck ‘men with it when they. sheoncbed 
on her rights. 

“ All the above is expressed i in old Tahitian, and when audir spoken is 
not easily understood by the modern listener. Many of the words, though 
found i in the dictionary, are now obsolete; and the arrangement of others , 
is changed. Oe and tana are never used now in place`ʻf the plural 
outou and tatou; but in old folk-lore it is the, classical style of addressing 
the gods in the collective sense. Zahutahw means sorcery, and also to 
kindle a fire.” 


. So far Miss Henry, on this occasion, and the archaic nature of the 
hymn, with the reference to a mythical leader of the revolt of women, 
deserves the attention of anthropologists, apart from the singular 
character of the rite described. In the third number of ‘the Journal 
- (vol. ii.) the following editorial note is published : 


“ Miss Tenira Henry authorises'us to say that her sister and her sister’s ` 
little child were some of those who joined in the Uum-Ti ceremony referred 
to in vol. ii. p. 108, and in the preceding note, and actually walked over the 
red-hot stones. ‘The illustration of the performance given in the last 
number of the Journal, it appears, is actually from a photograph taken by 
Lieutenant Morné, the “original of which Miss Henry has sent us for i inspec- 
tion. —Eprtor.” 


The following corroborative account is given in 2 the Journal, from 
a source vaguely described as “ a pamphlet published in San Francisco, 
by Mr. Hastwell ”: : 


, “The natives of Raiatea have some performances so entirely out of the 
ordinary course of events as to institute (sic) inquiry relative to a Proper 
solution. i 

“On September 20, 1885, I witnessed the wonderful, and to me mipi 
able, performance of passing through the ‘fiery furnace.’ 

“The furnace that I saw was an excavation of three or four feet in the, 
. ground, in a circular form (sloping upwards), and about thirty feet across. 
The excavation was filled with logs and wood, and then covered with large 
stones, A. fire was built underneath, and kept burning for a day. When , 
I witnessed it, on the second day, the flames were pouring up through the —' 
interstices of the rocks, which were heated to a red and white heat. When 
everything was in readiness, and the furnace still pouring out its intense 
heat, the natives marched up with bare feet to the edge of the furnace, 
where they halted for a moment, and after a few passes of the wand made 
- of the branches of the ¢i-plant by the leader, who repeated a few words in 
the native language, they stepped down on the rocks and walked leisurely 
across to the other side, stepping. from stene to stone. ` This was repeated 
five times, without any preparation whatever on their feet, and without 
injury or discomfort from the heated stones. There was was not even the 
smell of fire on their garments.” i 


Mr. N. J. Tone, in the same periodical (ii. 8, 198), says that he 
arrived just too late to see the same rite at Bukit Mestajam, in Pro- 
vince Wellesley, Strait Settlements ; he did see the pit and the fire, 
and examined the naked feet, quite uninjured, of the performers. He 
publishes an extract to this effect from his diary. The performers, I 
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believe, were Klings. Nothing is said to indicate any cohdition of 
trance, or other abnormal state, in the fire-walkers. 
As to the Bulgarian rite, Dr. Schischmanof writes to me : 


“I am sure the observance will surprise you; I am even afraid that you 
will think it rather fantastic, but you may rely on my information. The 
danse de feu was described long ago in a Bulgarian periodical by one of our 
best known writers. What you are about to read only confirms his account. 
What I send you is from the Recueil de Folk Lore, de Littérature et de 
` Science (vol. vi. p. 224), edited, with my aid and that of my colleague, 
Mastov, by the Minister of Public Instruction. How will you explain these 
hauts faits de Vextase religieuse? I cannot imagine! For my part, I think 
of the self-mutilations and tortures of Dervishes and Fakirs, and wonder if 
we have not here something analogous.” - 


The article in the Bulgarian serial is called ‘‘ The Nistinares.” The 
word is not Bulgarian ; possibly it is Romaic. 

The scene is in certain villages in Turkey, on the Bulgarian 
frontier, and not far from the town of Bourgas, on the Euxine, in 
the department of Lozen Grad. The ministrants (Vistinares) have 
the gift of fire-walking as a hereditary talent; they are specially just, 
and the gift is apie as to a god in Fiji, to St. Constantine and 
St. Helena. 


t These just ones feel a desire to dance in the flames during the month of 
May; they are filled at the same time with some unknown force, which 
enables them to predict the future. The best Wistinare is he who can dance 
longest in the live flame, and utter the most truthful prophecies.” 


The Nistinares may be of gie sex, 

On May 1 the Nistinares hold a kind of religious festival at the 
house of one of their number. Salutations are exchanged, and 
presents of food and raki are made to the chief Nistinare. The holy 
icones of saints are wreathed with flowers, and perfumed with incense. 
Arrangements are made for purifying the holy wells and springs. 

On May 21, the day of St. Helena and St. Constantine, the parish 
priest, says Mass in the grey of dawn. At sunrise all the village meets 
in festal array; the youngest JVistinare brings from the church the 
icones of the two saints, and drums are carried behind them in pro- 
cession. They reach the sacred well in the wood, which the priest 
blesses. This is parallel to the priestly benediction on “ Fountain 
Sunday” of the well beneath the Fairy Tree at Domrémy, where 
Jeanne d'Arc was accused of meeting the Good Ladies.* Every one 
drinks of the water, and there is a sacrifice of rams, ewes, and oxen. 
A festival follows, as was the use of Domrémy in the days of the 
Maid ; then all return to the village. The holy drum, which hangs 
all the year before St. Helena in the church, is played upon. A 


* u Procès.” Quicherat. ii. 396, 397. 
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mock coffbat between the cones which have visited the various holy i 


wells i is held. 

Meanwhile, in each village, pyres of avs wood, amounting to thirty, 
. fifty, or even a hundred cart-loads, havé been piled up. The wood is 
set on fire before the procession goes forth to the hallowing of the 
. fountains. On returning, the crowd dances a hore (round dance) 
about the glowing. logs. Heaps of embers (pineus acervus) are 
made, and water is thrown on the ground. The musicians play 
the tune called “L’Air Nistinar.” A istinare breaks through 
- the dance, turns blue, trembles like a leaf, and glares wildly with his 
eyes, .The dance ends, and everybody goes to the best point of 
view. Then the wildest JWVistinare seizes the icon, turns it to the 
crowd, and with naked feet climbs the pyre of glowing embers. The 
music plays, and the Nistinare dances to the tune in the fire. If 
he is so disposed he utters prophecies. He dances till his face 
resumes its ordinary expression ; then he begins to feel the burning; 
he leaves the pyre, and places his feet in the mud, made by the libations 
of water already -described. The second Nistinare then dances in 
the fire, and so on. The predictions apply to villages and persons; 
sometimes sinners are denounced, or repairs of the church are 
-demanded in this queer parish council. All- through the month of 
May the Nistinares call out for fire when they hear the Néstinare 
music playing. They are very temperate men and women. _ Except 
in May they do not.clamour for fire, and cannot dance in it. 


‘In this remarkable case the alleged gift is hereditary, i is of saintly ; 


origin, and is only exercised when the Wistinare is excited, and 
(apparently) entranced by. music and the dance, as is the manner 


also of medicine-men among stivages. The rite, with its sacrifices of 


sheep and oxen, is manifestly of heathen origin. They “ pass through 
the fire” to St. Constantine, but the observance must be far older 
than Bulgarian Christianity. The report says nothing as to the state 
of the feet of the Wistinares after the fire-dance. Medical inspection 
is desirable, and.the photographic camera should be used to catch a 
picture of the wild scene. My account is abridged from the French 
version of the Bulgarian report sent by Dr. Schischmanof. 

Since these lines were written the kindness of Mr. Tawney, librarian 
at the India Office, has added to my stock’ of examples, Thus, Mr. 
Stokes printed in the Indian Antiquary (ii. p. 190) notes of evidence 
taken .at an inquest on a boy of fourteen, who fell during the fire- 
walk, was burned, and died on that day. The rite’had been forbidden, 
but was secretly practised in the village of Periydngridi. The fire-pit 
was 27 feet long by 74 feet broad and a span in depth. Thirteen 
persons walked through the hot wood embers, which, in: Mr. Stokes’s 
opinion (who did not see the performance), “ would hardly injure the 
tough skin of the sole of a labourer’s foot.” The treading was usually 
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done by men under vows, perhaps vows made daring illness. One, 
at least, walked “because it is my duty as Pijari.” Another says, 
“I got down into the fire at the east end, meditating on Draupatt, 
walked through to the west, and up the bank.” Draupati is a 
goddess, wife of the Pandavas. Mr. Stokes reports that, according to 
the incredulous, experienced fire-walkers smear their feet with oil of 
the green frog. No report is made as to the condition of their feet 
when they emerge from the fire. 

Another case occurs in Oppert’s work, ‘‘The Original Inhabit- 
ants of India” (p. 480). As usual, a pit is dug, filled with faggots. 
When these have burned down “a little,” and “ while the heat is still 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons who have 

emade the vow... . walk... . on the embers i in the pit, without 
doing themselves, as a rule, anol harm.” 

Again, in a case where butter is poured over the embers to make 
a blaze, “one of the tribal priests, in a state of religious afflatus, 
walks through the fire. It is said that the sacred fire is harmless, 
but some admit that a certain preservative ointment is used by the 
performers.” A chant used at Mirzapur (as in Fiji) is cited.” 

In these examples the statements are rather vague. No evidence 
is adduced as to the actual effect of the fire on the feet of the minis- 
trants, We hear casually of ointments which protect the feet, and of 
the thickness of the skins of the fire-walkers, and of the unapproach- 
able heat, but we have nothing exact, no trace of scientific precision. 
The Government “puts down,” but does not really investigate the 
rite. 

I now very briefly, and “under all reserves,” allude to the only 
modern parallel in our country with which I am acquainted. We 
have seen that Iamblichus includes insensibility to fire among the 
privileges of Greeco-Hgyptian “ mediums.” t The same gift was 
claimed by David Dunglas Home, the notorious American spiritualist. 
I am well aware that as Eusapia Paladino was detected in giving 
a false impression that her hands were held by her neighbours in the 
dark, therefore, when Mr. Crookes asserts that he saw Home handle 
fire in the light, his testimony on this point can have no weight with 
a logical public. Consequently it is not as evidence to the fact that I 
cite Mr. Crookes, but for another purpose. Mr. Crookes’s remarks I 
heard, and I can produce plenty of living witnesses to the same 
experiences with D. D. Home: 


“I several times saw the fire test, both at my own and at other houses, 
” On one occasion he called me to him when he went to the fire, and told me 
to watch carefully. He certainly put his hand in the grate ‘and handled 
the red-hot coals in a manner which would have been impossible for me to 


* “Introduction to Popular Religion and Folk-Lore in Northern India,” by W. 
Crookes, B.A., p. 10. 


P- 
-+ Iamblichus. “De Myst.” iii. 4, 
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have imitated without bane severely burnt. I once gaw him go toa bright 
wood fire, and, taking a large piece of red-hot charcoal, put it.in the hollow 
of one hand, and, covering it with the other, blow into the extempore furnace 
till the coal was white hot, and the flames licked round his fingers. No 
sign of burning could be seen then or afterwards on his hands.” 


On these occasions Home was, or was understood to be, “ entranced,” 
like the Bulgarian Nistinares. Among other phenomena, the white 
handkerchief on which Home laid a red-hot coal was not scorched, 
nor, on` analysis, did it show any signs of chemical preparation. 
Home could also (like the Fijians) communicate his alleged immunity 
to others present; for example, to Mr. S.C. Hall.  ' 

I only mention these circumstances because Mr. Crookes has stated 
that he knows no chemical preparation which would avert the ordinary 
action of heat. ‘Mr. Clodd (on the authority of Sir B. W. Richardson) ° 
has suggested diluted sulphuric acid (so familiar to Klings, Hirpi, 
Tongans, and Fijians). But Mr. Clodd produced no examples of suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful experiment.* The nescience of Mr. Crookes 
may be taken to cover these valuable properties of diluted sulphuric acid, 
unless Mr. Clodd succeeds in an experiment which, if made on K 
own person, or that of Sir B. W. Richardson, I- would very willingly 

witness. 
l Merely for completeness, I mention Dr. Dozous’s statement, + that 
he timed by his watch Bernadette, the seer of Lourdes, while, for 
fifteen minutes, she, in an ecstatic condition, held her hands in the 
dame of a candle. He then examined her hands, which were not 
scorched or in any way affected by the fire, Thies is called, at Lourdes, 
the Miracle du Cierge. 

Here ends my list of examples, in modern and E times, of a 
vite which deserves, though it probably will not receive, the attention 
of science. The widely diffused religious character of the performance 
will, perhaps, be admitted as demonstrated. As to the method by 
which the results are attained, whether by a chemical preparation or 
‘by the influence of a certain mental condition, or by thickness of skin, 
or whether all the witnesses fable with a singular unanimity (shared by 
photographic cameras) Iam unable even to guess. On May 21, in 
Bulgaria, a scientific observer might come to a conclusion. At present ' 
T think it probable that: the Jewish “ Passing through the Fire” may 
have been a harmless rite. l 

ANDREW LANG. 


* Folk-Lore.: September 1895. 

+ Qaoted by Dr. Boissarie in his book, ‘‘ Lourdes,” p. 49, from a book by Dr, Dozous, 
now rare. Thanks to information from Dr. Boissarie, I have procured- the book by 
Dr. Dozous, an eye-witness of the Miracle, and have verified the quotation, 
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A SKETCH OF MORAVIAN ANABAPTISM. 


HE social disarrangement produced in Germany by the great 
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century brought many 
districts to comparative ruin, and rendered life almost impossible to 
thousands of people. Enterprising individuals and commercial rings, 
by their endeavours to monopolise, made things worse. The people 
seeing themselves in the hands of bandits, noble and mercantile, and 
the Imperial power unable to help them, took the cause of order 
and justice into their own hands. But the Peasant War proved for 
the people of Central Europe a leap from the frying-pan into the 
fire. Destitution, beggary, labour, hard and casual, henceforth grew 
apace, 

Threatened in the position they had’ attained in the course of 
centuries, the peasants had struggled with their oppressors and had 
been worsted. A hundred thousand peasants perished in battle or 
otherwise. Germany became a huge torture-house and shambles. 
The lords and princes who had fled like hares returned to act as 
tigers; the peasants, who had roamed the land like wolves, separated 
and hunted down, became timid as hares. A sword went through 
the soul of Christendom, the anguish of which children yet unborn 
will feel. A voice, however, was heard, bidding men hope in God, 
assuring them that they need not suffer these things if they would only . 
realise that they were one in Christ and act accordingly. It spoke 
of a brotherhood of co-operative labour and a common sharing of its 
results, It pointed to Moravia as the Promised Land, and. said 
that there such a brotherhood existed, separate from the system of the 

* The sources of most of the facts in this article are two works by Dr. J. Loserth, 
Professor of History in the University of Graz, Styria: “ Der Anabaptismus in Tirol” 


(1892), and “Der Communismns der M&hrischen Wiedertiufer” (1894); for con- 
elusions and deductions I am responsible. 


* 
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world, and they urged their hearers to give over a ipia life of 
individual struggles and turn their faces to the East. 

Thousands in all parts of Europe listened, more especially in tho 
Tyrol, Switzerland, and Southern Germany, where the people, in 
addition to economical trouble, suffered much for their religious con- 
victions. The messengers who. brought the good news, though, poor 
enough to look at, were, men of all classes, some former priests or 
monks, others schoolmasters or students, most of them skilled artisans, 


who conld make by work sufficient to supply their wants. ‘Some - 


- began the pilgrimage alone, their wives and children, if they had any, 


refusing to follow them ; frequently, however, they travelled as Joseph 
with Mary and the Child, or went in groups as Christiana and her 


children and friends, led by one who knew all the bypaths and how to, 


elude the dangers which beset the pilgrim’s path. 

The. emigrants were welcomed, not only by comrades who knew 
from experience the dangers they had run, but also by the lords of 
the country, who wanted a population to turn their vast estates into 
sources of wealth. And thus at the very time when thousands. of 
Anabaptists throughout the north-west of the Empire were seizing the 


sword, determined to fight the world with its own weapons, here. in 


the eastern extremity of the Empire, pilgrims flying the storm, founded 
comyaunities established on the principle of non-resistance to the 
world and complete separateness from it. . While the one movement 
soon sank in fire and blood, the other, after passing through a terrible 
persecution, mairitained an existence in the face of powerful enemies 


- for a century and a half. 


It would be interesting, were it possible, to know the exact rela- 
tions, if any, that existed between the United Brethren, commonly, 
called the Moravian Brethren, and the Moravian Anabaptists., Their 
distinctness is seen in the very‘name of the latter and in their separate, 
history; but the similarity of their ideas and their common, claim 
to the title ‘ Brethren ” is confusing. For example :. the references 
in Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” though apparently to the, same 


. people, certainly relate in one case to the Anabaptists, in the other. 


probably to the United Brethren. 
The first Anabaptist community we hear of was that foma by 
Hubmaier at Nikolsburg ; but it was more like the ordinary, Protestant’ - 


communities of the period ; for though it included the lord of the land , 


among its baptized members, he evidently made no surrender of his 
feudal rights and privileges. It was the consciousness of the arrested 
development of their ideas which no doubt produced the trouble that 
led first to Hans Hut’s imprisonment by Leonhard von Liechtenstein, 
and afterwards to the departure of a large portion of :the Nikolsburg 


i community to Austerlitz. 


- Here the Community was finally organised by Jakob Huter, amidst, 


[j 
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great opposition from the other Anabaptist leaders in the neighbour- 
hood. Huter was a Tyrolese who could scarcely fail to have been 
deeply affected by the peasant insurrection which took place about 
four years before he came into prominence. That insurrection had a 
larger and a more clearly defined aim than the one simultaneously 
occurring in Germany. It proposed to turn the Tyrol into a co- 
operative commonwealth, and it rooted itself in the Gospel according 
to St. Paul. Huter’s chief opponent, Gabriel Ascherham, was a 
German Anabaptist holding Unitarian views. The consideration of 
the previous influences under which these two men had lived throws 
light on the very different feeling with which they regarded the idea 
of the common life or community of goods. Gabriel looked coldly 
upon it, Huter was ardent for its realisation. 

Not that the Germans any more than the Swiss, Tyrolese, or 
Moravian Anabaptists, denied the idea as regards baptized believers ; 
but some of them evidently tended to allowing it to remain a pious 
theory rather than a realised fact. However, even at Nikolsburg, 
the party which separated from Hubmaier and went to Austerlita 
were ardent on this point, for they were called “ Gemeinschaftler,” 
“‘Communiters.” That the idea was held, at least in theory, by 
the Augsburg Anabaptists appears from the quotation attributed to 
Hitelhans Langenmantel, and given in a former article in the 
CONTEMPORARY REview* on Anabaptism.” According to Langenmantel 
the fundamental principle of the Christian community is Love, which 
gives all for its object (1 John iii. 16,17). He found it hard to 
believe that a man was a Christian who was not willing to share all 
he had with his brothers and sisters. That even in Moravia the com- 
munity life was not at first always quite trusted appears from the fact 
that two of the most prominent leaders, Schiitzinger, head of the 
Austerlitz community, and Réubli, one of the earliest of the Swiss 
Anabaptists and leader of the Auspitz community, were both with- 
drawn from because they were found possessing private money. 

Huter’s visit to Moravia in 1583 arose out of a sense he had that 
things required setting in order in the Austerlitz community. In the 
course of the struggle which ensued, he unfolded his views to the 
Austerlitzers of the true divine community. The difference between- 
Huter and his opponents lay, it is evident, in his wishing to make 
necessary what they preferred to leave optional. The Communion of 
Saints was to them more than a mere article of a creed, they clung to it’ 
with loving faith ; but directly they thought to realise it, doubts and 
difficulties arose, Huter had, it would seem, no toleration for such 
doubts and difficulties; but considered the communion of saints as 
essential to the life of the Church, and did not allow that the individual 
believer had any option on the subject. Christ and His members were 

* April 1895, p. 586. 
VOL, LXX. . R 
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one ; to refuse to share one’s possessions with Christ’s members was to 
refuse to share them with Christ, and their common life in Christ, the 
very ground of salvation, was gone. It was contended’that this way 
of conceiving of the community was to turn it into a tyranny and an 
oppression. Some alleged that it produced quarrelling ; others that 
it was unspiritual. To these objections it was replied that it might 
prove an oppression to those who were led by self-interest; but to 
those who were drawn by the love, the knowledge and the spirit of 
God,.it did not prove grievous. As to strife, it could not wholly be 
prevented ; it occurred even among the apostles. . And those who said 
it was unspiritual' were pointed to the great material sacrifices even of 
life itself, which many had made for the joy of serving the com-. 
munity. 

The most powerful.opponent of the Huterischen communism was 
Gabriel Ascherham. The apostles, he said, never preached the 
communion of saints as it is preached to-day. In their time com- 
. munity of goods was voluntary, now it must be practised of necessity. 

. To-day people are not drawn to it by love, but through it are compelled 
_ to simony, as if the kingdom of heaven could be purchased with 
money. But the strength of Huter’s position lay in the fact that, 
persecuted as ‘the Anabaptists were, they could not.stand alone, but 
needed at every turn the support of their companions in tribulation. 
Hence it was that though Gabriel by his intellectual force and power- 
ful character held back a number of his fellow-ministers and their 
followers from having any fellowship with the “ Huterischen ” ;` at his 
death, even his own community accepted Huter’s view of the Common 
Life, and the Moravian Anabaptists seem henceforth to have’ lived in 
‘unity. Professor Loserth gives the names of eighty-six different 
places in which, during some time between 1526 and 1536, common 
households existed. Some of these households consisted of 500, 600, 
1000, and even 2000 persons, a condition of things which shows on, 
how great a scale the experiment was tried. f 

Of the great success of these communities in a material sense there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. Dr. Fischer, the parish priest at ` 
Feldsburg, in the neighbourhood of Austerlitz, strove zéalously to 
arouse in the authorities a due sense of the evil they were doing in 
allowing the Anabaptist communities to suck out the life-blood of 
“ the Christians.” Fischer took up the cry raised by their enemies : 
“They take the bread out of people’s mouths.” 

"The accusation was specious; facts séemed to prove it true. The 
members of the communities who went out to service got the best 
situations; the goods the community handicraftsmen manufactured 
were more sought after than others... So far from being, as Caraffa, 
Papal Nuncio in Germany, reported, ‘‘ poor creatures who suffered 
themselves to be allured by the name of“ fraternity, ” and by the 
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certainty of always having bread, which they doubted of being able 
to gain at home and by their own labour, the very fact that they 
quitted home and country, and braved so many dangers that they 
might obey the voice of conscience and order their lives in what 
appeared to them the only right way, proves that they were men and 
women, faithful and honest and courageous, énergetic and enterprising. 
In the nature of things, the situations requiring these qualities fell 
into their hands. They were appointed to places of trust, as castellans 
or administrators, stewards or bailiffs, millers, gardeners, farmers, fish- 
masters, and foresters. Their detachment from country, from property, 
from every other consideration except that of gaining friends and 
material support for the community, and perhaps personal influence, 
gave them the victory over their competitors. The Moravian lords 
showed their appreciation of their Anabaptist servants by the per- 
‘sistence with which they tried to render nugatory every effort of the 
Imperial authorities to drive the Anabaptists out of the country, either 
‘by persecution, taxation, or positive edicts. Whenever the pressure 
became intense, the nobles made a feint of yielding, but very soon 
returned to their policy of non-attention, excuse, or declaration of im- 
possibility of compliance. And in this way they continued more or. 
less to stand between the Anabaptists and the supreme authority for 
some ninety years. In pursuing this policy they were actuated not 
only by personal considerations, but also by a regard to the civil 
.and religious liberties of Moravia. 

As against the native trades and manufactures the Anabaptists had 
‘the overwhelming advantages ‘of combination, organisation, correspon- 
-dents in many places, no outlay for wages, less cost of living, gradual 
accumulation of capital, wider knowledge of the markets, power to 
bay the raw material on a large scale, and a constant supply of 
-directing ability. Their religious unity applied to secular affairs 
made them in effect a co-operative commonwealth, and their leaders, 
having no personal or outside interests, gave their undivided, attention 
to the organisation of the various handicrafts and employments in 
which the members of the community were engaged. ’ 

These employments were limited, for it was contrary to Anabaptist 
‘ideas to engage in commerce, wholesale or retail. Riedemann, in his 
account of the community, quoting Hcclus. xxvi. 30, xxvii. 2,* says, 
“Therefore we permit no buying to get gain after the manner of 
tradespeople.” For a handicraftsman, however, to buy what was 
necessary to produce the article he made for sale was not thought wrong. 
Again, they would have nothing to do with keeping public-houses or 
taverns, or retailing wine or beer for gain. Not that they objected 
to drinking beer or wine, for they made both, but because they con- ` 


* “A tradesman and shopkeeper can hardly keep himself from sinning ; for, asa 
nail sticks between a door and its hinge, so sin sticks between buying and selling.” 
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sidered public-houses and taverns centres of public corruption. But 
inn-keeping, where travellers could be entertained for hospitality’s ` 
sake, and not for money, they evidently regarded as a right Christian 
occupation. ‘ The tailor’s trade was only permitted so far as it was 
necessary for clothing, but.so far as it or any other trade ministered 
to luxury, pride, and arrogance it was abjured as “ rootless. wor 
Thus, they could not be goldsmiths, silversmiths, or jewellers. Nor 
would they make any weapon of war. 

The trades chiefly pursued by the Moravian Anabaptists were 
cloth-making, cutlery, mill-keeping, and shoemaking. In the fields 
and in the woods and in the vineyards many found healthy and happy 
occupation. ` Others worked as carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, 
masons, blacksmiths, cartwrights, tanners, saddlers, potters—there 
was, in fact, hardly a useful trade the communities did not ‘practise. 
Strange to say, nothing is said of printing; probably they feared to 
attract the notice of their imperial persecutors. The Moravian Ana- 
baptists, very different to those who all over the German Empire and 
elsewhere commenced the movement, followed the model held up in 
` the words, “ He shall. not cry, nor lift- up, or cause his voice to be 
‘heard in the streets. . ney spoke of themselves as “ the quiet in ane 
land.” 

In slitting ‘and cutlery they obtained such’ ‘spite -that at their 
final expulsion the authorities made special efforts to infuse some kind: 
of energy into “the Christians,” who hitherto had not been able to 
compete with the Anabaptist clothworkers. It was even proposed to 
invite Dutch clothworkers into the country. But it was by “good 
work ” and the overcoming of adverse conditions hat the oe 
communities had attained their eminence. 

Thus, notwithstanding the prejudices against TPN they eiGeiered 
in all their various works, and during the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century were growing wealthy. . Towards the end of that period they 
possessed in Moravia seventy stately courts and houses, situated in.the 
most convenient places, and these stately courts and houses had: such 
innumerable windows that Fischer amuses himself by calling them 
' « Anabaptist dovecotes.” These windows implied what .we are told 
was the case—many chambers and little rooms; every one of which 
was filled with industrious human beings. The larger chambers were 
for purposes relating to the common life. A-stately parlour for con- 
versation, a great kitchen, laundry, bakery, brewery; workshops, 
storehouses, school-buildings, with special dormitories for the children, 
‘an infirmary, rooms for lying-in women and nursing mothers—all, 
these conveniences are mentioned. Around were gardens, orchards, 
` farms, fields, mills, vineyards, woods. Their hostile critic was ‘annoyed 
to see the Anabaptists living.in such delightful circumstances, but 
what specially shocked him was that in these Anabaptist Arcadias 
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he could see neither churches nor chapels. Another proof to him 
that they were a Satanic race, producing extraordinary results by 
enchantment. And this aspect of Anabaptist. character must have 
greatly impressed him, for the motto which he inscribed on his 
“ Fifty-four Reasons why the Anabaptists should not be Suffered in the 
Imperial Dominions” was this: “ The sorcerer thou shalt not let be in 
the land” (Ex. xxii. 18). The-Anabaptists would have replied that 
they needed no temple of brick or stone, for a true community was in 
itself the Temple of God. ‘‘ Ye are the temple of the living God, X 
said St. Paul to the community at Corinth. 
The Anabaptists who emigrated to Moravia being so energetic, 
enterprising, and industrious, how was it that they submitted to a 
yoke which interfered in almost every action oftheir lives, regulating 
not only their daily work, but their eating and drinking, the clothing 
they wore, the beds on which they lay, the education of their 
children, and even their marriages? It was the joy of once more 
réalising the Common Life. “Gladness of heart” was the imme- 
diate ‘effect on the first Christians who had all things common, and 
so it was with the Anabaptists. They found in it a foretaste of 
that joy which all Christians profess to believe constitutes heaven. 
They felt, for the first time perhaps in their lives, power to obey the 
commandment, “‘ Take no thought for the morrow.” Freed from the 
carking care of constant anxiety for the future, a buoyant, almost 
boyish cheerfulness must have arisen in their hearts. Again they saw 
in the way of life into which they had entered the complete cessation 
‘of the scandal of all other Churches—one brother lapped in luxury, 
.while another was in want and in rags. ‘“‘ My heart,” said Leonhard Dax 
(1567), “ would revolt against a Church in which some of its members 
were vagrants and others begged in the streets, even though Peter, « 
Paul, or an angel from heaven declared it a Communion of Saints.” 
_“ The Common Life,” said Hans Schmidt, a contemporary of Leonhard 
Dax, “is the greatest of treasures, the finest thing on earth, to be 
robbed of which is the greatest of misfortunes.” 
Thus the Anabaptist ideas were the reverse of those held in 
Christendom then and since. In the other Churches authority tended 
to make itself felt in religious questions, leaving secular matters 
almost free, So exactly the opposite was it in the Moravian commu- 
nities that among the innumerable rales and regulations, Dr. Loserth 
gives affecting the order of the community, the only dne that bears on 
religion is this: “On Sunday morning nothing should be sold, 
but each betake himself to the Word: of the Lord.” That the 
“members of the community constantly met for religious worship, and 
at certain times for communion in the Lord’s Supper, cannot be 
doubted, but they seem to have avoided formal regulations in these 
matters. That this did not arise from indifference to religion, but from 
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the abadepiton of all their aims in it, is seen by their education of the 
children. The chief school-book was the Bible, the main subjects of 
instruction Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In unfolding these institu- 
tions it is evident they found a basis for their doctrine of the Common 
Life: Baptism, as a dying to self and to the separated life and a 


‘rising. again in.the common life with Christ ; ‘the Lord’s Supper, as 


the sharing in the one common death and the one common life, and 
as a mutual pledge never to separate in any-calamity, never to vex 


‘ one another, but to have all things spiritual and temporal in common. 


That the whole life of the community had a spiritual source cannot 
be doubted by any one at all acquainted with Anabaptist history. It 
lived, moved, and had its being in an atmosphere of martyrdom. No 
one can look over an early copy of Van Braght’s “ Anabaptist 
Martyrology ” and doubt the ardent religiousness of a people to whom 
it was evidently a book only second to’ the Bible. Filled with terrible 
scenes, powerfully drawn and skilfully engraved, it at least proves that ` 
if any Church had a baptism of fire, it was that which existed among 
these Anabaptist communities. Every page of Van Braght’s “ Bloedig 
Toonel” seems stained with blood and tears, and its effect on the 
minds of those whose imagination it filled must have been intense. 

The organisation of the community was a growth. Certain points 
can be indicated which may suggest its principles. The recognised 
source of authority was-God and the people. The latter elected and 
deposed their leaders as they felt moved in spirit. But it is evident. 
that they gladly and willingly submitted to men they felt had for 
them a real mission or word from God. : 

In the first stages of Anabaptism the sedans was the instru- 
ment of creation.’ Men like George. Fox or John Wesley went forth 
without any authority but that which called Paul to the ‘apostolate. 


‘Their word evoked the community life, and, once evoked, apostles. 


derived their mission from God and the community. The description 
‘of an apostle opening his mind to the community with reference to a. 
new mission, and the community confirming his call, their mutual. 
exhortations and final farewell at the city gates, is all in harmony with 


_ the New Testament record. The Anabaptist apostles, being men who. 


counted not their lives dear unto theniselves, were more reverenced than 
any others by the communities, and i aa with them was one 
chief means of edification. 

The bishop came next in importance to, the apostle ; ; PE at 
the head of the individual community, the government of which he 
shared with a presbytery composed of the pastors, the ministers'of the 
word, the elders, and the rulers or householders. The latter formed 
the links between the respective households and the “ elders,” as the 
bishop and his coadjutors were, usually called. The ruler of each 
house was-responsible for its well-being and was invested with full 
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authority. Nothing could be done without him or his assistant. He 
had to see that each one had his or her work; to look after the ministers 
of the necessities; to go often into the kitchen; to see that all the 
household were properly clothed and fed ; to consult with the managers 
of each trade or occupation to see that no sin or injustice was practised ; 
to look specially after new comers, and take orphans under his own 
care ; lastly, all moreys were to pass through his hands. 

The ministers of the necessities were the sisters who attended to 
the household duties or were employed in the kitchen, At meals 
brothers waited at table, and it was the householder’s duty to see that 
all were well and quickly served. 

Each trade or handicraft had its foreman, its buyer, and its giver 
out of work; the foreman represented his trade in conference with 
the elders. All moneys received either in payment of goods sold or 
as wages were to be handed over at stated times to the householder. 

The food supply was necessarily a very important question in 
houses where 500 to 2000 people had to be catered for. But who- 
ever ran short, the old and infirm were well-fed with special fare. 
The very weak were allowed a tankard of wine, and with regard to 
the dangerously ill all rules were suspended. They were to be 
assiduously attended to and no pains spared to succour them in their 
need. Lying-in women and suckling mothers were also objects of 
special attention; wine and beer were allowed them even when (1570) 
provisions were at famine prices. All workers whose nervous 
strength was taxed were allowed. beer, but on no account was wine to 
be given to children. Great care was taken to apportion the food 
according to expenditure of strength. Agricultural labourers, wood- 
cutters, thrashers, millers, vine-dressers, masons, carpenters, weavers, 
clothworkers, saddlers, rope-makers, potters, shoemakers, cartwrights, 
and similar laborious occupations had a larger supply of food than 

tailors, sackmakers, cutlers, sempstresses, and wood-choppers. 

Although the Anabaptists made no secret of their disapproval of 
the high schools of the period and had little respect for ‘vain 
knowledge,” their educational repute was such that children of other 
faiths were not unfrequently sent to their schools. The Anabaptists 
were great readers and much given to epistolary correspondence. Their 
letters are remarkabie for style. According to Professor Loserth, 
those of Gabriel Ascherham belong to the finest German prose of the 
sixteenth century. 

The educational staff consisted of sohoalinashers, a school-mother, 
of school-sisters, and ministers to the children. Its success was due 
to the complete control it exercised over the children, They came 
into its care soon after they were weaned, and remained in the schools 
according to the community’s ability to spare the teachers’ time. The 
health of the children was carefully attended to, cleanliness being 
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insisted on, and minute hygienic regulations given to the school- 
mother. No child suffering from any complaint was to sleep, eat, 
wash, or bathe with others. The children were not to be left in care 
of those who were prone to anger and inclined to strike them. “ With 
hard blows,” said the 16th century Anabaptists, “nothing can be 
done; one must be very long before using the rod, and many will be 
better led by praise. We must work on the children by teaching, 
for there,is already so much of the fear of God in them that they 
can of themselves prevent themselves doing wrong.” And thus we 
arrive at the ground of Anabaptist education. It was by appeals to 
the conscience, by urging the young to obey the inner light, that they 
hoped to succeed in making them what they desired. Energy in the 
teachers and harmony in the staff were evoked by reminding them 
that they were there by the call of God and the community. And 
thus it was said, “ Confident of themselves and confiding in each other, 
they would produce that atmosphere of peaceful, consistent friendli- 
ness so conducive to quietness and good manners in the young.” 
More exact knowledge of the Anabaptist ideas concerning marriage ` 


` is much to be desired, as it might lead to a better comprehension of 


their faith in the community life.’ Itis certain that to them marriage 
was a peculiarly sacred institution, a state superior, not inferior, to 
celibacy. When the martyr Schiemer, the first Anabaptist bishop of 
Upper Austria, lay imprisoned at Rattenberg in the Tyrol, he sent 


‘the following message concerning one who was afterwards a pastor in a 


Moravian community, ‘ And if- Jörg Zaunried should come to you 
I will, so far as he will follow me, that he should be married... , 
What God calls good, let not man call evil. Who holds the married 
state for sin is a teacher of Antichrist.” And so Huter in attempt- 
ing to carry out a true community life, considered the marriage 
question of primary importance. He sought that all members who 
had attained a certain age should feel it a duty, but he was quite 


‘ alive to the difficulty of interfering in anything so personal, ‘‘ every 


one,” as he said, “knowing best how to mate themselves,” The 
ground ofthis solicitude becomes clearer when we read what Hitelhans 
Langenmantel says on the subject. ‘Should any one say, if you 
have all things common, you must have wives in common, I say, 
Not so, for man may not alter the divine order. True community 
requires that no one should be deprived of what he needs, and in the 
Lord a man is to take a wife for himself alone.” A divine rather 
than an ecclesiastical law was with the Anabaptist at the root of 
things, and it was his business to find it and obey it. 

- The Moravian Anabaptists appear to have possessed thermal springs 
in their lands. Their baths were in great repute, being frequented 
not only by the people, but also by the nobles. The most important 
were at Tscheitsch, Pausram, and Voitsbrunn. ‘The brothers who- 
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superintended them, and who also acted as -barber-surgeons and 

medical advisers to the communities, were urged, as they valued their - 

soul’s health, to consider the well-being of: the community, and to be 
- assiduously attentive to the duties of their calling. They were 
diligently ‘to read medical works and to ‘collect herbs and roots, to 
keep all their instruments scrupulously clean, and ‘behave themselves 
courteously to all, and especially to the old, infirm, and women. 
Some travelled from one Anabaptist household to another, carrying a 
-waggon-load of medicines; their work naturally grew in importance, 
and obtained such fame that, in 1577, Gedrg Zobel, an Anabaptist 
physician, was ordered to come to the Imperial Palace to give advice 
with reference to the plague then raging-in Bohemia. 

And thus, in the first half-century of its existence, the Moravian 
Anabaptist communism was economically a striking success. But 
this kind of business success, with its consequent accumulation of 
wealth, was, as ever, a sure and inevitable road to ruin, the more 
rapid with the Anabaptists, because their aim was so much higher, 
their faith so much greater, and their practice so much purer than that 
of nearly all other religious and secular human societiés. 

‘The business success of the -Anabaptist communities directly 
produced causes of ruin from without and causes of ruin from within. ` 
It aroused the animosity of the working people in the other religions. 
Songs were made with the refrain : 


“ Das brot thun sie abschneiden 
Dem Armen wol vor dem Maul; ” 


and in the virulent diatribes of Fischer we have an example of the ` 
venomous detraction this success brought upon the Huterischen 
communities. And this animosity against a community that so pe- 
culiarly represented freedom of conscience was turned to account’ by 
the secular and ecclesiastical authorities, who were bent on crushing 
out civil and religious liberty in the Austrian dominions. Seeing 
that the Moravian lords could not be made to give up the. - goose 
which laid them golden eggs, the Austrian authorities determined to 
have a share; and the more they had the’ more they wanted. In 
1585 a tax of 10 gulden was laid upon every house and mill on 
Anabaptist grounds; in 1601 it was made 80 gulden. Then the 
Moravian Diet protested ; it was not, the Diet declared, for the honour . ` 
of the land that the Anabaptists should be taxed more heavily than 
others. But the Emperor insisted on a poll-tax of half a thaler upon 
every Anabaptist above ten’ years of age, 

The prosperous days of the Moravian Anabaptist communities had 
passed, and those of adversity had come, The Turkish war and the 
popular commotions at its close rendered their persons and property 
from 1596 to 1608 the prey of roving military hordes. Scarcely a 
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year ‘passed but.one or more of their houses was plundered or fell into 
. some trouble. In 1619, at two of their settlements twelve houses were 
entirely burnt down, and seventeen others plundered and partially 
burnt, together with six schools. Several of, their members were 
carried off by the Turks; at.Tvrdonitz a whole girls’ school was 
‘captured. Meanwhile the Imperial authorities did not leave off their 
exactions or relinquish the belief that the Anabaptists had a large 
hidden treasure.‘ The idea arose out of the confession wrung by 
torture from a man who.had been connected. with a robbery at Neu- 
miihl, where-the Anabaptist bishop lived. ‘The Governor of Moravia - 
was instructed to negotiate a loan with the Anabaptists, but, both 
then and in 1604, the elders of the community were able to con- ' 
_vince him that the Imperial Government was getting all they could’ 
afford. But in 1621 a combination of unfortunate circumstances 
arose. The Emperor Ferdinand II. had got Bohemia and Moravia 
under his power, and in the latter country he had at Nikolsburg a 
congenial agent in Cardinal von Dietrichstein. The Anabaptists, ` 
having lost one bishop after another, elected Rudolf Hirzl.. He was 
quickly arrested with two other brothers, and imprisoned at Nikols- ' 
burg. After some weeks he was: brought before the Cardinal, who, 
in brigand fashion, offered him the alternative of securing the favour 
of the Emperor for the community by revealing where its treasure 
was hidden, or bringing on immediate destruction by refusing. 
* Don’t imagine,” the Cardinal said, “we mean to carry off your 
money ; we only wish to keep it safe from the rebels.” Upon this 
assurance Hirzl weakly surrendered “ the sweat of the brow of many 
pious workers,” as the ruined Anabaptists plaintively and correctly 
described their lost capital. Overwhelmed by reproaches, and deposed 


- from his office, the unfortunate leader soon afterwards died. 


‘Having’ thus extracted all he could from the Huterischen Brother- 
hood, Ferdinand II. wrote on September 8, 1622, to the Governor of 
Moravia : “ We will not conceal from’ your Belovedness that we, for 
great and important reasons which affect our inward conscience, 
already notified to his Belovedness the Cardinal von Dietrichstein, 
have ordered the complete dismission and expulsion of all Anabaptists 
from our Margravate of Moravia, and that they henceforth never again 
are to be allowed in our kingdom and lands, nor in the Holy Roman 
Empire.” And accordingly, on the 28th of the same month, the 
Cardinal sent out letters patent ordering the Huterischen brethren to 
quit Moravia in four weeks on pain of death. 

The community hesitated to comply with an edict which ‘set all 
human equity at defiance and treated life and property in as shame- 
less a manner as the worst of heathen conquerors could have done. 

The victims besought the Cardinal that they might, at least in two 
or three of their houses, remain with the old and sick during the 
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winter; finally they appealed to the Emperor, and even tried to 
affect him’ through the Empress, but the authorities were obdurate. 
In October 1622, the brothers and sisters dwelling in twenty-four 
households, together with those in many community farms, mills, 
breweries, with a great number of those in service to the nobles, were 
expelled from Moravia, leaving behind them all sorts of corn, harvested 
or in the ground, many vines cultivated at great cost, much cloth, 
linen, wool, copper vessels, clothes, and other stores; all kinds of 
cattle : horses, oxen, cows, sheep, and swine; much valuable handi- 
craft machinery—all had to be given up, to say nothing of the houses 
they had built and the lands they had bought with the proceeds of 
their labour, 

In this dark hour some fell away and conformed to the religion of 
the tyrants, but it was no peculiar denominational weakness, thou- 
sands of Protestants of the various confessions in Austria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia going over at this time to the side of power. In April 
1628, all Anabaptists remaining in the land were ordered to join the 
Roman Catholic Church at once and have their children baptized, the 
decree reiterating former ones, in which the continuance in the open 
profession of Anabaptism was to be punished with death. 

Certain lords still persisting in employing Anabaptists, a new decree 
was issued in March 1624; a fortnight was given for them to leave, 
after which any person belonging to the Huterischen Brotherhood, or 
joining it, found in Moravia, was to be summarily executed, either by 
fire or on the nearest tree. 

Hungary, where the Anabaptist communities had many households, 
now became their home. As they were permitted to dwell here in 
comparative peace, by the same power which had expelled them from 
Moravia, it may be concluded that that expulsion was: a blow quite as 
much levelled at the Moravian lords as against the Moravian com- 
munities. During the next half-century the community life was 
continued in Hungary on the same lines as in Moravia, but instead of 
progressing it decayed and declined. 

That the depression consequent on beholding the ruin of the pains- 
taking industry of three generations had much to do with the decline 
and dissolution of the Huterischen communities none can doubt, at the 
same time there is enough to prove thet the moral decay of the com- 
munity was not only the result of persecution, but of causes which 
might otherwise have worked more rapidly. 

The Anabaptists set out with the intention of obeying the law of 
Christ, and of sacrificing life and goods rather than disobey the least 
of His commandments ; however, like many of us, they quite forgot the 
words : “ Whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point he is guilty of all.” They certainly kept the commandments: 
“ Resist not evil,” and “ Swear not at all,” and “ Do unto others as ye 
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‘would that others should do unto you”; but they entirely forgot 


another which was equally ‘binding, “Lay not up for- yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt and thieves 
break through and steal.” This anxious, careful, thrifty, treasure- 


. heaping way, pursued apparently without a shadow of doubt, was the 


effective cause of the ultimate decay and dissolution of the Huterischen 
community. 
Had it not been one trained for years to self-denial, simple living, 
and hard work, it would have sooner yielded to the temptation of the 
successful agriculturist in the parable and have said : “ We have much 
goods laid up for many years, let us take our ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” 
But the Huterischen brothers and sisters did not fall quite in this* 
fashion. To them the possession of wealth meant growth in civilisa- 
tion and’ general refinement. But a growth of this kind, even sup- 
posing it was genuine and not artificial, unless sustained. by the 
general spiritual growth of the community spirit, that is, of ‘the'true 
“ Communion of Saints,” was in itself destructive of the harmoniois. 
life of the community. The ministers and leaders would naturally be 
the first to feel the advances in civilisation and refinement, which time ` > 
and wealth and freedom from care concerning to-morrow’s bread bring | 
about. Their wives and children and friends adopted the new ‘style 
as people adopt a new fashion in dress. This essential worldly 
vulgarity—the aping of æ culture one does not possess, soon broiight . 
heart-burning and discord into the community. When some of the 
Huterischen women began to wear more fashionable clothes and 
dress in finer and richer materials, when they began to adorn them- 


‘selves with “ beautiful little gold watches,” and with “silver and coral 


girdles,” when they began to furnish their rooms with “ lordly carpéts,” 
and to crave for “ silver spoons and tankards,” the comniunity soon 
split into two sections, each of which was contemptuous of the other: 
The people of culture derided those who kept to the old ways as “ too 
unpolished and laughable,” while they in their turn regarded those 
who tended to luxury and refinement as “too grand and curious.” 
Material progress meant spiritual poverty, for it corrupted the 
chief “ means of grace ” in the community : the ministry of the Word. 
When it came to be seen that the ministry meant ‘better living, more 
comfort, more luxuries, self-interested persons’ began to wish for 
positions of authority, and it was not easy under such. circumstances 
to refuse them a share in what they sought. Naturally, bishop and 
pastors felt their spiritual power paralysed and lassitude creeping 
over every limb of what had once been a- sound, well-knit, and 


-energetic body. ‘The tendency to self-indulgence in one-direction . l 


produced a corresponding weakness in another. Luxury in the leading 
circles was met by an abatement of laborious zeal on the part of those 
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whose handiwork had brought wealth to the community. The later 
regulations of the various trades show not only the existence of sloth, 
but of pilfering and perquisite-appropriating ; it even went to the 
extent of embezzling the community’s goods. Like the wicked 
steward, the meaner spirits determined, whatever happened to any one 
else, they would secure their own futures. 

Self-interest killed the Moravian Anabaptist communism. “ Self- 
will and self-interest,” said one who saw the ruin this spirit was 
working, “is a sturdy plant you can't easily uproot. As it was in the 
Apostles’ time so it is in ours.” The glory of the Moravian Anabaptist 
communities is that longer than any others they kept this pest, the 
true original sin, out of their hearts, and so realised more than any 
Christian people I ever heard of ‘the Communion of Saints.” 
Driven by reproaches to defend their mode of life, they cried out: 
“Tt is the perfect way, it fills us with joy, for it delivers us from the 
worry, temptation, and degradation of struggling with our brothers 
for bread; it puts us in love with a quiet laborious life; it surrounds 
us with order and honesty; it makes us well-intentioned and humble- 
minded, loving our neighbours as ourselves and their children as our 
own ; it enables us to help the world and to urge it to better things, 
and educates us for a common life hereafter ;—as to its being un- 
spiritual, that cannot be, seeing it is exactly the kind of life which 
came into being at the moment the Holy Spirit fell most powerfully 
on the Church.” 

The great mistake the Huterischen community made was to go 
too heavily armed into the battle. It was want of faith that denied 
it the victory. It believed in Saul’s heavy and ponderous helmet, 
whereas its triumph over the world-Goliath would have been more 
probable had it carried nothing but a shepherd’s wallet and gone 
forth to the fight with nothing but a shepherd’s sling and a shepherd’s 
faith. 

RICHARD HEATH. 


LA SAISIAZ IN 1895. 


HE ‘sky had oe cloudless for weeks, and it was ori the, most 
burning day of the whole autumn that I at last found my way 
through the dusty vines up to the chalet of La ‘Saisiaz. Mr. Browning 
has made the place famous. But he has not made it easy to find. 


Tt is, as'it was nineteen years ago, a 
“rare nock 
Yet untroubled by the tourist, touched on by no travelling book.” 


In this respect at least, it is, as he says, “comparable” to that 
other and unnamed spot (I believe to be found near Evian) which was 
promised to him and his friends on that fatal evening, The omniscient 
Baedeker ‘knows nothing of La Saisiaz; and intelligent inhabi- 
tants of Geneva, like the bookseller who handed me the fourth 


Tauchnitz volume containing the poem, have never heard its name. ` 
What the poem itself reveals as to the locality is that it is near ` 


Geneva,-and is still nearer Collonge, and lies at the base of the 
Salève. But, as ‘it happens, there are three Collonges near Geneva; 
and the house in the hollow between the Grand Saléve and the Petit 
Saléve, in which I had already spent a week, lies between the three. 


What you want, however, is not Collonge on the southern shore of . 


Lake Leman. Nor is it Collonge (sous Montagne), though that’ rises 


1 


near Etrambière, and at the back of the Saléve. It is the third, which . 


Browning likewise spells Collonge, but which seems to be properly 


Collonges (sous Saléve), and which is reached from Geneva by the. 


level tramway that runs out between the Rhone and the Saléve. As 
we go out, the Rhone and the rich verdurous valley where it is joined 
by the Arve are on our right. The Saléve rises if grey-white pre- 
- cipice on our left, facing the northern Jura; grey-white, as a. long 
calcareous ridge should be at mid-day, though it changes colour with 
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the morning and evening rays, while Jura has its counterchanges on 
the right. But Collonges nestles in the valley to the left, and up 
from Collonges the road twists and winds for a mile or more over the 
débris which the mountain has piled at its foot. Two-thirds of the 
way was soon passed, and standing under a great green walnut-tree, 
a natural landmark on the hillside, I had a full view of the place I 
sought. . . 

La Saisiaz is a tall white house with red roofs, surrounded by dark- 
green poplars. It has for at least the last twenty years been the 
property of Dr. Roussel, whose winter residence is at present in Nice, 
and who uses his house on the Saléve as a summer residence or pension 
for patients under his charge. It stands well out on the clay ridge, 

„and the name Saisiaz, which is said to be Savoyard for “ the sun,” 
may have been well-deserved on such a blazing day as the present, 
before the vegetation now around it had grown. It has grown now 
luxuriantly, but even the tall poplars were planted by the present 
owner, who has also acquired from the Commune a little wilderness on 
the eastern or Geneva side, and whose rights extend up towards the 
face of the highest cliff of the Saléve above the house. The house is 
full, and the ten or twelve patients in it leave no room for additions. 
But Dr. Roussel was very courteous to the inquiring stranger, and 
willing to believe that his charming house may derive a new interest 
from the remembrance of its guest of eighteen years before, dificile as 
he understands Mr. Browning to have been as a poet even for his own 
countrymen. i 

Accordingly, the chalet contains all the memorials of the visit paid 
to it by Mr. Browning and his sister in 1877.* Up in the third 
story. is the poet’s little room—almost a garret—-with a bed still in 
the same corner, and one eastward window looking to Lake Leman. 
But outside the window is a balcony, and out into the corner of this 
Browning had lifted one of the chairs from his room, fastening it to 
the iron balister with a string knot, which after so many years remains 
unsevered. Here he sat, and on the low rail at his right hand he 
had adjusted a plain wooden desk, still clinging there as when the 
poet with his own hands, or the village carpenter under his instruc- 
tions, set it up. 

In the letter which he wrote to Mrs. Fitzgerald on August 17, 
1877,t while he describes La Saisiaz all round, he makes special 
mention of his eastern window and the aérial seat outside it: 


“ How lovely is this place in its solitude and seclusion, with its trees and’ 
shrubs and flowers, and, above all, its live mountain stream, which supplies 
three fountains and two delightful baths, a marvel of delicate delight fenced 


* An alpenstock, with a travel-record from Chamounix round to Pissevache, is the 
memorial of a later—apparently a last—visit in 1879, 
+ “ Life,” p. 814. 
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in with trees—I bathe there twice a day—and then what wonderful views 
from the chalet on every side! Genova lying under us with the lake 
and the whole plain bounded by the Jura and our own Saléve, which latter 
seems rather close behind our house, and -yet takes a hard hour and a half 
to ascend—all this you can imagine, since you know the environs of the 
town. The peace and quiet move me most, and I fancy I shall drowse out. 
the two months or more, doing nó more of serious work than reading—and - 
that is virtuous renunciation of the glorious view to my right here, as I sit 
aérially like Euripides,* and see the clouds come and go, and- the view 
“change in correspondence with them.” ' 


Bat sometimes, when Mr. Browning was, supposed to. be sitting in 
this pendent nest and aérial cradle, he was still loftier than the world 
of La Saisiaz suspected. For higher still, poised above the red roofs 
and reached by a short iron ladder, there was and is a little square 
‘wooden platform, with a seat or two upon it, affording to the climber ° 
a magnificent prospect in all directions of the great rock-enclosed 
vale. “ My quarter-deck” Browning used to call it. And, admirable 
as the roof-view seemed to me even by day, by night it sometimes ' 
became, as the poet explained to Dr. Roussel, weird and wonderful. 
As the moon rose over the dark ridge behind, its misty and tremulous 
light seemed to fill the whole valley like a brimming lake. Houses, 
hamlets, trees, rocks, and vines disappeared from view, and all around 
there was nothing left but a shimmering expanse, over which floated, 
or seemed to float, La Saisiaz—La Saisiaz and that highest coign of 
vantage from which the solitary poet now watched “ the stars one by 
one come lamping,” as in early.days he had watched Jove’s planet 
rising silent over Africa, across. Trafalgar Bay. 

From this house Browning, on the evening of September 18, 1877, 
set out on a memorable walk. He and’his party had planned for the 
following morning a, long drive, winding up by the west end of the 
Saléve to the summits which are known as Pitron and which face 
Mont Blanc. But-this evening he paced as usual ‘‘the low grass- 

- path” in -company with his old friend A. E. S.,t the lady whose . 
initials precede the poem which embalms her memory, She had spent ` 

* An Aristophanic reminiscence. The comic poet attacked both Socrates and. 
Euripides for their “ meteor-philosophy,” and Euripides, in an Alcestis chorus, had 
laid himself open by claiming to be ‘‘high-soaring.” Accordingly, in “The Clouds,” 
Socrates has his baskat; and in, the Acharnenses, when an old fellow shouts at the 
door of the tragic poet, “Is Euripides within ?” his servant answers (parodying a 
famous phrase of his master), “ He is within and not within,” and goes on to explain, 
“His mind is abroad panting after little verses, but his body is upstairs.” The rustic 
urges him to come downstairs. “Why do you compose up there, when you might as 
well do it on the ground ?” but the poet refuses ; and at last consents, not to descend, 
but to be “ wheeled forward ” in the encyclema. This was a semi-circnlar machine in 
the Greek theatre, which moved on wheels and could be pushed out and back again; 
and on this Euripides was now revealed to the Athenian mob, sitting aérially with 
beggar’s rags and other favourite dramatic properties around him. Browning's 
balcony, half within and half without La Saisiaz, with the poet and his pens, ink, and 

_\paper suspended in the air, inevitably recalled to him this incident of warfare between 


the two poets whom he loved. 
+ Miss Ann Egerton Smith. 
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two previous autumns with the Brownings in France, and that of 
1876 in Arran, in Scotland; and now, in 1877, she had discovered 
La Saisiaz, For weeks past they had done nothing adventurous: 
Miss Smith indeed had come to consider that accustomed path “ her 
own,” but on this evening she suddenly proposed to exchange it for 
a climb ‘tight up the face of the Saléve. 

“You asked, as forth we sallied to see sunset from the vale, 
‘Why not try for once the mountain —take a foretaste, snatch by stealth 
Sight and sound, some unconsidered fragment of the hoarded wealth? 
Six weeks at its ‘pase, yet never once have we together won 
Sight or sound by honest climbing ; let us two have dared and‘ done 


Just so much of twilight journey as may prove to-morrow’s jaunt 
Not the only mode of wayfare—wh2eled to reach the eagle’s haunt l’ ” 


- No sooner said than done. Tae deepest cleft in the long precipice 
of the Saléve is just behind the chalet, and up this the two went 


together, 
“Daring, doing, arm in arm, if other help should haply fail.” 


The time must have been shortly before six in the evening, for my 
visit was made in the same week of September, and only that exact 
hour would in that week have enabled them to face the reflected sun- 
set. They did face it and watched 
“the rose-bloom o’er the summit’s front of stone 
Where Saléve obtains, from Jura and the sunken sun she hides, 
Due return of blushing ‘ Good Night,’ rosy as a borne-off bride’s, 


For his masculine ‘ Good Morrow? when, with sunrise still in hold, 
Gay he hails her, and magnific, thrilled her black length burns to gold. " 


But the sunset flush was only one of the attractions which drew 
them step by step towards the summit. 
“ Every side the glance was bent. 
O’er the grandeur and the beauty lavished through the whole ascent. 


Ledge by ledge, out broke new marvels, now minute and now immense: 
Earth’s most exquisite disclosure, heaven’s own God in evidence ! ” 


I doubt whether they climbed to the actual top. Mr. Browning did” 
so five days later, and Dr. Roussel thinks it not:a difficult walk, even 
for a lady. “ Petty feat and yet prodigious” is what the poet chooses 
to call it. But they went so far as only to be arrested by the view 


from the height, 


a ‘Ah, the thicket’s sudden break ! 
What will be the morning glory, when at dusk thus gleams the lake? 
Light by light puts forth Geneva: what a land—and, of the land, 
Can there be a lovelier station than this spot where now we stand?” 


If “the land” were supposed to be Switzerland the challenge would 
be a bold one; and those who had recently travelled, as we had 
leisurely done, from the dark cliffs of Uri to the snow-peaks of 
Wengen, and across the Gemmi to thé Clarens shore, might have had 
‘scruples. But La Saisiaz is really in Savoy, and so in the pleasant 
VOL. LXX. 8 ` 
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land of France; and standing on that evening at the same hour 
© under the same cliff where the lady and the poet had stood eighteen 
- years before, I felt the whole force of his appeal. Jura had already 
- hid the sunken sun, and over its immense length of horizon nothing 
` was to be seen but a faint yellow light. But in the west, in the 
great gap through which the Rhone.and the barbarians have so often 
cleft their way, there was an architectural piling up of sunset colour. 
The' crimson of the’ lower sky melted upwards into a depth of inde- 
scribable green, and that again gradually lost itself in first a faint and 
then a deeper blue, a blue which crept hesitatingly round the long 
curve of, both Saléves, but. became more intense and dark with every 
climbing sweep into the crystalline dome overhead. In such a sun- 
set-temple it was natural to recall the subject of conversation in that” 
walk of 1877. For, if not in the actual climb, at least before or ‘after 
it, in “ that soft tread on velvet verdure as it wound through hill and ` 
hill,” the two friends seem to have discussed a then recent fence-play 
or symposium on “The Soul and Future Life.” What part each took 
in the discussion is not clear; a passage on this near the close of the 
poem is snore doubtful than even Browning usually attains to be. 
But his own position, then and a week later, is clear. Of God and of 
` the Soul he was sure. But whether the soul is immortal is another 
question ; and neither in nature around, nor in his own heart within, 
did he find any clear answer to it. 


“ Not above in yonder dome 

` Alla rapture with its rose-glow,—not around, where pile and peak 
Strainingly await the sun’s fall,—not beneath, where crickets creak, 
Birds assemble for their bedtime, soft the tree- -top swell subsides,— 
No, nor yet within my deepest sentient self the knowledge hides! ” 


‘But the talk as well as walk were now ended, and as they left the. 
cliff they met, coming from Collonges, the other two members of their. 
| party. All turned into the chalet, and the evening meal then pro- 

ceeded in the highest spirits, with closing injunctions to l 


_ “ Mind to-morrow’s early meeting! We must leave our journey marge 
Ample for the wayside wonders ; there’s the stoppage at the inn 
Three parts up the mountain, where the hardships of the track begin ; 
There's the convent worth a visit ; but, the triumph crowning all — 
There’s Saléve’s own platform facing glory which strikes greatness small, 
—Blanc, supreme above his earth-brood, needles red and white and green, 
Horns of silver, fangs of crystal set on edge in his demesne.” 


The day so looked forward to was again brilliant, and Mr. Browning, 
describes his eager morning’s walk. The “ bath-pool” mentioned is 
covered thick by the verdure of La Saisiaz and is deep within its 
precincts; the “quarry ” is one or two hundred yards outside on the 


lower path to Collonges. : “ 
“Up I rose and forth I fared: 

Took my plunge within the bath-pool, pacified the watch-dog scared, 

Saw proceed the transmutation—Jura’s black to one gold glow, 

Trod your level path that let me drink the morning deep and ae ie 


aT 
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Reached the little quarry—ravage recompensed by shrub and fern — 
Till the overflowing ardours told me time was to return. 
So return I did, and gaily.” ‘ 


But, for once, the tall white figure was not waiting to greet him on 
any of the mounds below the chalet. Had her sleep been so pro- 
found? No; her chamber-window (looking eastward and exactly 
below Mr. Browning’s own) was open, and she must have gone down 
to the terrace—a square of levelled turf with a view (of the whole 
valley, of Jura and Saléve, of the Rhone and the Arve, and of Geneva’s 
“congregated peace of homes and pomp of spires”) only inferior to 
that from the roof. But Miss Egerton Smith was not on the terrace ; 
and, surprise rapidly passing into alarm, the inquirers hurried to her 
zoom, and pushing it open, found her dead upon the floor! Mr. 
Browning himself was the first to lift the body (Dr. Roussel was 
absent from La Saisiaz for the day), and as it was still warm, and she 
had been talking and laughing with the domestics only a minute or 
two before, every effort was at once used to retain or restore anima- 
tion. Bat all was in vain. 


“Gone you were, and I shall never see that earnest face again 
Grow transparent, grow transfigured with the sudden light that leapt, 
At the first word's provocation, from the heart-deeps where it slept.” 


“You supposed,” he adds, in a passage of still more tender 
characterisation, 


*« You supposed that few or none had known or loved you in the world ; 
May be! Flower that’s full-blown tempts the butterfly, not flower that’s furled., 
But more learned sense unlocked you, loosed the sheath and let expand : 
Bud to bell and outspread flower-shape at the least warm touch of hand 
—May be, throb of heart, beneath which—quickening farther than it knew— 
Treasure oft was disexbosomed, scent all strange and unguessed hue. « 
Disembosomed, re- -emb2somed—must one memory suffice, 
Prove I knew an Alpine-rose which all beside named Edelweiss ? a 


One other paragraph there is in the poem which bears upon the 
friendship so suddenly terminated. And it, too, is ‘full of the haunt- 
ing presence of what-might-have-been—of that to which not the 
friend only, but the friendship might have unfolded : 


«Witness, Dear and True, how little I was ware of—not your worth, 
—tThat I knew, my heart assures me-—but of what a shade on earth 
Would the passage from my presence of the tall white figure throw 
O’er the ways we walked together! Somewhat narrow, somewhat slow, 
Used to seem the ways, the walking ; narrow ways are well to tread 
When there’s moss beneath the footstep, honeysuckle overhead : 
Walking slow to beating bosom surest solace soonest gives, 

Liberates the brain o’erloaded—best of all restoratives.” 


The ways were narrow. But they yielded glimpses into the infinite. 
For the great bond between Miss Egerton Smith and Mr. Browning 
was music. For years they had gone to London concerts together-— 


4 
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“there was no engagement, possible or actual, which did not yield to 
the discovery of its ae with the day aod hour fixed’ for one of 
these.” 


‘Nay, do I forget the open vast where soon or late ee 
Ways though winding ?—world-wide heaven-high sea where music slept or surged . 
As the angel had ascendant, and Beethoven's Titan mace 
Smote the immense to storm Mozart would by a finger’ s lifting chase?” 


Music had been a revelation. But not as death now was: 


* Yes, I knew—but not with knowledge such as thrills me while I view 
Yonder precinct which henceforward holds and hides the Dear and True.” | 


The precinct which so hides is the cemetery at Collonges. It is 
about four hundred yards away from the Catholic church there. 
(French law now forbids interment in or close to the place of meeting 
of.a congregation.) The cemetery inthis case’ is full, and almost 
crowded ; when I saw it last year long lush grasses were allowed to 
grow over it everywhere, and the air was heavy with the scent of 
roses red and white, and above them at, least one great weeping willow 
carried out the same suggestion of abandonment to nature and to 
, utter repose. „But in the poem it is from a distance that Browning _ 
* looks down and recognises the graveyard : 

“í There you dwell now, plain the four low walls appear ; 


Those are vineyards, they enclose from ; andthe little spire which points 
—~That’s Collonge, Benoeforth yoùr dwelling ! t 


* * we 


Lovingly ‘Balave side you ; village sports will ne’er encroach 
On the stranger lady’s silence, whom friends bore so kind and well 
Thither ‘just for love's sake ah their own word was. 


And this brings-us to the climax and motive of the poem. Two 
days had passed after the funeral, five days after the sudden tragedy 
in La Saisiaz : 

“ Five short days, sufficient hardly to entice, from out its den 
Splintered in the ‘slab, this pink perfection of the cyclamen ; 
Scarce enough to heal and coat with amber gum the sloe- tree’s gash, 


Bronze the clustered wilding apple, redden ripe the mountain ash'; 
Yet of might to place between us—Oh, the barrier |” 


Mr. Browning was now pacing restlessly' and alone in the low grass path 
which they had paced together and arm in arm so short a time before. 
Suddenly he said to himself: “ This is my last day here. One of the 
things she had most at heart was that we should once more:see Mont: 


` Blane from the summit of the Saléve. I will do it to-day!” ‘And it 


was at once 


ü Dared and done : at last I stand upon the summit, Dear and True! 
Singly dared and done ; the climbing both of us were bound to do.” 


But, standing on this later occasion upon the summit of the ‘Salave, 
the poet no longer gazes southward on Mont Blanc and his brood of 
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young Titans. He turns northward to the valley which had enclosed 
the last six weeks of that rare comradeship, to the four peaceful walls 
within which his friend now lay, and to the slopes of La Saisiaz below, ` 
en which within this very week they two had debated the question of 
a life beyond. Inevitably, that question now comes back, and with 


& new urgency : 
“Were I stand ; but you—where?” 


The narrow ways in which it was so well to tread, while life 
marked them out and hedged them in, no longer existed for one of 
. the two. Is there a way beyond and outside all ? 
“I will ask and have an answer—with no favour, with no fear— 
From myself. How much, how little, do J inwardly believe 
© True that controverted doctrine? Is it fact to which I cleave, 
Is it fancy I but cherish, when I take upon my lips 
_Pbrase the solema ‘luscan fashioned, and declare the soul’s eclipse 
Not the soul's exzinction? take his‘I believe and I declare— , 
Certain am I—from this life L pass into a better, there 


Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my soul ’—where this 
Other lady, my companion dear and true, she also is?” 


“La Saisiaz,” it is well-known, deals with the question of immor- 
tality in a way neither so powerful nor so ‘positive as the reader of 
Browning’s other poems might naturally expect. His statement of the 
‘question is perhaps a little burdened by confusing a future life with 
“a better ;” or, as he more explicitly and very prosaically varies it : 


“Ts there supplemental happiness 
Possible and probable in life to come ?” 


Conscious of optimism, in temperament as well as in principle, 
Browning begins by steeling himself gaint the favourable response 
£o a question so put. 


“ Shall I stipulate f Provided answer suit my hopes, not ars to 


Weakness never Ta be faeces truth is truth in back degree 
~—Thunderpealed by God to Nature, whispered by my soul to me.” 


But his next step is more valuable, and more characteristic. He 
fixes what for him must be the bases of the argument. Every such 
question pre-supposes two things: first, that the thing itself, which 
questions and answers, exists; and this it calls Soul. But, second, 
the soul also knows that there is a thing perceived outside itself, which ; 
it calls God— 


“a force 
Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 
Unaffected by its end,—that this thing likewire needs must be.” 


These two, Soul and God, are “ the only facts for me;” the founda- 
tions of all proof, and not needing themselves to be proved. How 
much is implied in Soul on the one hand, and in God on the other, 
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i does not now inquire. He pictures God dae US, a8 ‘the great 
world-stream in the midst of which the individual finds himself 
‘planted and swaying like a slender rush. The rush knows the stream 
is there, and it knows also that it is there itself. But these make up 
all its kiowledge, ‘How long it is to remain in the stream, that is 
another matter, and- one which it does not know. The persistence’ of 
a stream does not imply the persistence of the rush. Bunt instead | 
of asking whether the ‘persistence of God (as He is conceived by 
_ Browning throughout his poems) may not imply the persistence of the 

soul—at least, of the soul which has found its relation’ to Him (and 

relation of a soul Browning prefers everywhere to define as Love)— 
instead of following out such a line as this, the poet turns to criticise 
the arguments of pleaders for immortality in all ages, especially as 
they were reproduced in that recent symposium. And he finds them 
inconclusive. The ready “ man were wronged else,” the rash “and 

' God unjust,” do not prove immortality. He will only accept proof 
from his own experience. And interrogating himself, he starts with 
one thing. There is no reconciling wisdom with a world aisfrang ht, 
or goodness with triumphant evil, 


“If you bar me from assuming earth to be a pupil’s place, j ; 
And life, time—with all their chances, changes—just probation-space, 
Mine, for.me.” 


And these three words of individualism he passionately emphasises. 
‘What I call “green as grass” my colour-blind neighbour calls “ red 


as: grass.” . 
“God must judge ’twixt man and me. 
To each mortal peradventure earth becomes a new machine, 

Pain and pleasure no more tally in our sense than red and green : 


‘ * * + + * 
Although fancy scarce may grapple with the complex | and immense ` 
‘His own world for every mortal?” 


Yet Browning is willing, here as often. previously, to take the 
argument on that footing. Even so, he finds human life, under a 
divinity both good and omnipotent, a hopeless riddle : s 


“ Were earth and all it holds ilusion mere, 
Only a achine fqr teaching love and hate and hope and fear 
To myself, the sole existence, single truth ’mid falsehood,—well 1 


% * * Ed * 


Still—with no more Nature, no more Man as riddle to be read, 

Only my own joys and sorrows now to reckon real instead— 

I must say—or choke i in silence— Howsoever came my fate, 

Sorrow did, and joy did nowise—life well weighed—preponderate, vn” 


It is a remarkable declaration from lips so joyous as Browning’s. 
But having made it, he must come to the conclusion that life—this 
life taken alone—cannot explain or justify itself ; 


: 
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“ Must the rose sigh ‘ Pluck—I perish!’ must the eve weep ‘Gaze—I fade!’ 
Every sweet warn '‘’Ware my bitter!’ evary shine bid ‘Wait my shade |’? 
Can we love but on condition that the thing we love must die? 

Needs there groan a world in anguish just to teach us sympathy?” 


And while 
“ Only for myself I speak, 
Nowise dare to play the spokesman for my brothers strong and weak,” 


he comes, for himself, to’the result : 


“ Only grant a second life, I acquiesce 
In this present life as failure.” 


And looking down from the Saléve brow, along the winding ways 
between it and the grave of the Dear and True whom he had so lately 
«lost, he breaks out: 


“ Grant me (once again) assurance we shall each meet each some day, 
Walk—but with how bold a footstep! on a way—but what a way ! 
—wWorst were best, defeat were triumph, utter loss were utmost gain. 
Can it be, and must, and will it? 

Silence!” : 


For he has no knowledge, only hope. And to show that he cannot 
depend upon “ aspiration, reminiscence, plausibilities of trust,” and, 
indeed, does not need them, he works over the argument again in 
dialogue form, but on a lower intellectual level. The champions are 
Fancy and Reason, and his soul stands umpire between. Fancy says, 
Let us assume not only God and the soul, but also immortality—what: 
follows then? Reason replies, “ Suicide follows ”—as soon as the 
clouds darken our earthly sky. But, adds Fancy, I assume not only 
immortality but a future heaven, and a hell for suicide. What then? 
“ Nothing!” replies Reason ; only wait. ‘‘ Not so fast,” finally says 
Fancy; I will also that every good done here shall inevitably bring 
its gain and reward, and every evil its amercement and loss, in that life 
` to come. “ But thai,” answers the too prosaic Reason, “ means a law,” 
and if you tie happiness and misery to man’s gcod and evil by a law,. 
he loses his liberty of choice, and “man doing what he must” can 
no longer be said to do either good or evil. That is so, at least, with 
natural law: natural laws men must obey ; but as to what you call 


moral law, or desert, man 


“ disbelieves 
In the heart of him that edict which for truth his head receives.” 


And Reason seems to disbelieve it on the same or similar grounds. 
At all events, either Reason, or the soul resuming its position of 
umpire between two very wooden combatants, now goes back from the’ 
dialogue to God, and to man’s soul on its probation in a life which 
yields a mere surmise of immortality. 

This dialogue, it has been suggested, is a late concession’ to science. 
It is certainly a lapse’ from poetry; and the imbecile suggestions 


‘ e 
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of Fancy, ho less than the logic-chopping of Reason, contrast with 
the intellectual passion of Browning's: earlier and more character- 
istic works. Some of these greater works are, strongly Christian. 
But although this later dialogue is a plea for uncertainty, and 
that in‘such a serious matter as immortality, it by no means 
` follows that’ we have here a new and hostile attitude to the Christian 
revelation, any more than to natural religion. There is no reason 
to think that Browning at any period of his career thought of dny 
revelation as one which freed us from doubt and difficulty. He 
did not even think it desirable that it should so free us. His “ Easter 
Day” is written throughout, to show how he thanks God that he finds. 


it “hard to be a Christian,” when he might have instead lounged at ` 


his ease through a “ghastly smooth life” in earth’s paddock. . The 
still greater “Christmas Eve,” while it includes an argument for 
immortality, accumulates aid exaggerates the difficulties of Christianity 


. as presented by all the schools—catholic, critical, and evangelical—in ~ l 
order that the speaker may go past all the ‘earthen vessels” to the ` 


living water itself. And the “ Death in the Desert” is a plea for 
uncertainty as to the specific matter of the miraculous evidence of 
` Christianity, culminating in an apostolic declaration that this dreaded 
but desirable uncertainty was to be the “ burden of the latest time.” 
At no period was it possible for him to accept his Christianity in 
“pulk from any human authority. And this attitude as to the highest 
grades of earthly experience was worthy of him who, looking down 
towards its other extreme, ever urged : ; 
. “Rather I prize the doubt 


Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods untroubled by a spark, E 


~ for in him the doubt-spark soon blazed into, the conviction that 


“ All that is, at all, . 
_ Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy God and soul stand sure.” 


i 


Still less was Browning likely to load Christianity, in addition to 
its proper difficulties, with those of the sphere beneath or around it. 
‘No sentence in his essay on Shelley, written in 1852, is more note- 
worthy than where he breaks out: “I shall say what I think. Had 
Shelley lived he would have finally ranged himself with the Christians. 
... . . The preliminary step to following Christ is‘the leaving the dead 
` to bury their dead; not clamouring on His doctrine for an especial 
‘ solution of difficulties which are referable to the gne al problem of the 
universe,” 

Just as little can Christians blame Browning for founding, in this 
question of immortality, on God and. the soul, and their relation to each 
other in the present life. Not “ other-worldliness,” but God in the soul, 


+ . 2 i 
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even in this world, was the badge of the earliest Christianity. And, 
above all, its Founder, on the classical occasions on which this matter 
had to be formally met,* fell back invariably on God and the individual 


. soul, and the relations between them already established here. If 


there is cause for disappointment it is in the opposite direction, that 
on an occasion so interesting as this so little has been made by our 


` poet out: of categories so pregnant as those with which he starts. 


Professor Jones of Glasgow, in that admirable study of Browning’s 
philosophy which has just gone into a third edition, holds that 
Browning’s weakness is a scepticism as to man’s power to know, as 
contrasted with his uniform belief in man’s power to love. It may be 
so partly. In this poem the speaker's individualism or subjectivity is 
driven to the farthest point. Still, a thinker who starts with God and 
the soul as two fundamental facts of knowledge, so fundamental that 
they do not need to be proved, has mental furniture enough, provided 
it is rightly used. Anda large use of them should not have been 
impossible to a thinker who had always proclaimed, as to God, that 
He is not power but love, and as to the soul, that this life is just our 
chance of finding love. Something must be allowed for the “ unusual 
depression ” which, his biographer says, had seized on him even before 
his friend’s death; something, and still more, for the undesirableness 
of a poet taking to reasoning in another than the poetic form. 
In any case Browning in this discussion is not up to the mark 
either of his later or earlier time. It recalls (to use the feli- 
citous distinction for which we are indebted to Mrs. Sutherland Orr t) 
Browning’s milieu rather than his centre. It is “ middling,” and belongs 
more to the symposium and dinner-table level than to that height of 
plastic and poetic power by which the world will always remember the 
poet. For all through his great period, in a score of poems like “Cleon,” 
“ Prospice,” and ‘‘ Ben Ezra,”.we have the faith in God and the soul 
breaking out into its natural result. And at the close, in his very 
last published utterances, he takes up again their old phraseology and 
goes back to their convictions in the words, 


t from the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for clearer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


“ When see? When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder, worlds away, . 
Where the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play.” 


* “There came unto him the Sadducees. . And Jesus said unto them; As 
touching the resurrection, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.”—Matt. 12 and 29. 

“ I am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth,” &c—John 11 and 25. 

t “Quel homme extraordinaire |” M. Milsand once said to me; “son centre n’est 
pas au milieu.”—" Life of Browning,” p. 183. 


` . 
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And he regains by this penultimate conféssion the Hight to stand 
in the next and closing poem as 

“ One who never turned his back but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

And even in “La Saisiaz ” we must not minimise the expression of 
conviction which concludes the discussion and comes immediately after 
the dialogue. The passage is a very beautiful one, with its personal 
allusion and reminiscences : 


‘“Thus have we come back full circle: fancy’s footsteps one by onè ` 
Go their round conducting reason to the point where they begun, 
Left where we were left so lately, Dear and True! When, half a week 
Since, we walked and talked, and thus I told you, how suffused a cheek 
You had'turned me had I sudden brought the blush into the smile 
By some word like ‘Idly argued! you know better all the while!’ 
Now, from me—Oh, not a blush but, how much more, a joyous glow, 
Laugh triumphant, would it strike, did your ‘ Yes, better I do know - 
Break my warrant for assurance ! which assurance may not be, 
If, supplanting hope, assurance needs must change this life to me. 
So I’ hope, no more than hope, but hope—no less than hope ; 

. . compelled 

By a power and by a purpose which, if no one ‘else beheld 
J behold in life, so—hope.” ` . 


‘But why, he instantly asks, should Robert Browning singly face the 
world in‘defence of his hope in immortality ? 


u Athanasius contra mundum, why should he hope more than they ?” 


The answer is, fortunately, not . renewed reasoning, but a 
renewed protest, that, whatever fame he may possess (and his is at 
last “a head which men’s fancy haloes”)—and even if he could 
combine in himself the glories of the four great writers who make the, 
scene spread out below La Saisiaz illustrious—that, even so, this poet 
at least would leave the world no lower legacy than his belief in God 
and in the soul. The passage is remarkable in many ways. It is on 
- the one hand a singular illustration of the sume superbiam quesitam 
meritis, attained at last by one who, at an earlier stage, had truly told 
the British public that they loved him not, and who even now veils 
his assumption under the most elaborate dramatisation. But on the 
other, this dramatisation so glows and coruscates with local colour, 
that it may fitly close these pages of reminiscence. 

The squalid village of Bossey, or, as Browning spells it, Bossex, lies 
on the tramway line from Geneva to Collonges, exactly below 
- La Saisiaz, and, indeed, apparently no more than.“ a stone’s throw ” 
from its lower margin. Browning now stood looking at it, and that 
very morning he had traversed its lanes to identify the “ obscene 
red roof” of the tenement, now a cattle-shed, where dwelt as a boy. 
the famous son of a Geneva watchmaker, ‘Here he dwélt, in what 
was then the house and private school of a Swiss pastor, making his _ 
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first acquaintance at the same time with the delicious country life, 
and with good and evil generally, and thence a 


“ arose 
Like a fiery flying serpent from its egg, a soul—Rousseau's.” 


From Bossex beneath, Browning turns to Leman on the right, 
where the Villa Diodati “ joins the glimmer of the lake,” upon the 
high banks known as Belle Rive. 


“ There I plucked a leaf, one week since—ivy, plucked for Byron’s sake.” 


On Byron’s famous visit to Geneva, he settled in “a villa in the 
neighbourhood, called Diodati, very beautifully situated on the high 
banks of the Lake, where he established his residence for the remainder 
of the summer ” (Moore’s “Life of Byron.”) Shelley and his wife 
took a small house at the same time on the shore, and within ten 
minutes’ walk. But Byron’s residence,” rising upon the high bank 
behind and above them, is more visible, perhaps even from La Saisiaz, 
and Browning links his last week’s visit to the English poet’s house 
with the morning’s visit to Rousseau’s. “Famed unfortunates” both ! 


“Yet, because of that phosphoric fame, 
Swathing blackness self with brightness till putridity looked flame, 
All the world was witched,” : 


and in both cases for the same reason. Rousseau preached that all 
that is good and beantiful lay in the primitive past, and he gave no 
reasons for it, except, 


““« Which believe—for I believe it.’ So preached one his gospel-news.” 


The other, Byron, moaned melodiously of the dying day, and of 
storm and darkness like a woman’s eye, and above, all, of the mean- 
ness and littleness of man: 


“t Which believe—for I believe it,’ such the comfort man received 
Sadly since perforce he must: for why? the famous bard believed.” 


* This concluding passage of ‘La Saisiaz” will always be remarkableifor some 
amazing mistakes as to it made by the commentators of Browning. In the “Bio-* 
graphical and Historical Notes ’’ appended to the seventeenth volume of the complete 
edition of Browning's works, “ Diodati,” where the poet plucked a leaf, and which he 
saw “join the glimmer of the lake,” is referred to not as a place but as a man! 
“ Professor of Hebrew at Geneva, he held a high place among the Swiss Reformers. 
He is chiefly celebrated for his translation of the Bible, &c.” Dr. Berdoe, in his 
excellent and useful ‘‘ Browning Cyclopsedia,” accepts this wonderful suggestion, and 
improves upon it by first removing Byron from the neighbouring Diodati, where 
Browning went to pluck the ivy in his memory, to the distant Ouchy, and by then 
presenting the worthy Diodati of the sixteenth century as one of five great men, whom 
Browning celebrates. These five famous writers—Voltaire, Gibbon, Byron, Rousseau, 
and Diodati, “ who were all theists, passed on the pine-tree torch of Theism from age to 
age!” It is difficult to cap this. But even this is surely excelled by the concluding 
assurance, that when Browning prays for fame for “a moment” in order that “learned 
for the nonce as Gibbon, witty as wit's self, Voltaire,” he may proclaim to the 
millions that “he at least believed in soul, was very sure of God,” he is not speaking 
of himself af all, but exclusively of that fifth theist—Voltairé. z 
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But if the world accepted the méssages of Rousseau and Byron 
simply because of their belief and their fame, why should it not some 
day ‘accept the message of Browning too ? : a a ee 


“ Fame? Then, give me fame, a moment! As I gather ata glance 
Human glory after glory vivifying yon expanse, 
Let me grasp them altogether, hold on high and brandish well ` 
Beacon-liké above the rapt world ready, whether heaven or hell 
Send the dazzling summons downwatd, to submit itself the same, 
Take on trust the hope or else despair flashed full on face by—Fame ! 
- Thanks, thou pine-tree of Makistos, wide thy giant-torch I wave !” 


But'of the “human glories” vivifying the Genevan expanse, two yet 
yemain for him to relume. One is Gibbon, whose learning supplies a 
trunk, a “central solid knowledge,” for this giant torch, flashing 
widely, but ‘‘rooted yonder at Lausanne.” The other is Voltaire, ° 
who makes that central learning seem dull by the flame of wit which 
flits, and spits and sparkles and coils round and round it on every 
side; and that restless flame, “what ‘bot Ferney nourished it?” 
Gibbon and Voltaire are enough, he says—but, “since every resin 
feeds the flame,” he adds the all-explosive eloquence of Jean ` Jacques 
from Bossex, and the ivy branch, “ green for ever,” of Byron from 
Diodati. ` l 


“ As Rousseau, then, eloquent, as Byron prime in poet’s power, 
Lo, I lift the coruscating marvel—Fame! and, famed, declare 
Learned for the nonce as Gibbon, witty as wit’s self, Voltaire— 
&. * * * * 
‘He there with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er night’s forlorn abyss, 
Crowned by prose and verse ; and wielding, with Wit’s bauble, Learning’s rod... 
¢ Well? Why, he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God!*” 


`~ 


_The Angelus was-pealing from the little church of Veyrier. as I 
took my last view of La Saisiaz, The September night had already 
begun to darken, but’high on the cliff above the chalet one could 
almost fancy he saw the conflagration which, ‘in the close of this poem, .- 
Browning’s too suddenly-released imagination has so wildly kindled. 
Some‘ will hold this protest “against the world,” by Athanasius . 
Browning to be a mere flicker of doubt just escaping from despair ; 

, others will welcome it as a blaze of defiant optimism. I was content 
“that evening to take it in relation to the question with which he’ 
deals, and as being, in his own words, “ no less than hope.” 


A. TAYLOR INNES. 


y 


THE BOOK ,OF THE DEAD AND A 
PASSAGE IN THE PSALMS. 


HAT strange collection of ancient Egyptian lore, called in modern 
times “The Book of the Dead,” increases in interest as its study 
is pursued. Like our Bible, it consists of a number of treatises or 
chapters written at dates centuries, if not thousands of years, apart. 
Its last line was-in all probability written before the first line of our 
Holy Scripture was penned. As yet it is evident that the closest 
students have but a very vague notion of the meaning. Most of the 
translations which have appeared are, for the greater portion, desti- 
tute of intelligence; they present a series of sentences more like the 
incantations of children at play than the solemn utterances of thinking, 
men. They present column after column of the dreariest reading, 
without a gleam of light—the Egyptian darkness of literature: Yet 
other hieroglyphic writings, as, for example, the precepts of Ani, are 
full of good sense. But as the student wades through this gloomy 
morass of words he now and then catches a strangely beautiful 
thought, or a startling gleam of fine poetry. So that the conclusion 
grows that this book of “Coming out by Day,” which was the ancient 
title, if ever it should be understood again, will be found to be full of 
sublime thought and illustration. It stands alone in literature, in 
solitary grandeur, like its masonic: contemporary, the pyramids of the 
Nile. : 

Whether or not the Hebrew writers in the Bible were influenced 
by “The Book of the Dead” is an interesting question, for the 
decision of which we are not yet prepared. I think I have recog- 
nised between twenty and thirty passages in the Egyptian work 
which, to say the least, have much similarity to some passages in the 
Old Testament. Moses, according to Stephen, “ was instructed in ali 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” He.must have been well acquainted 
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with this book. The Psalmists, especially in the 119th Psalm, speak 
in, glowing terms of their religious literature, indicating that they, in 
` all probability, had much more than has been transmitted toas. -It 
is not an unreasonable conclusion that they had in their possession 
some valuable religious writings which have perished—~stars which 
disappeared in the twilight dawn of the prophets and the sanshine of 
the Gospel revelation. The Bible stands alone. Very little connec- 
tion can be traced between the Prophets and Greek literature, or the 
. Apostles and Latin literature, so that we should not be surprised if 
we failed to trace any between the earlier writers and Egyptian litera- ` 
ture. But, on the other hand, the Jewish people had close associa- 
` tions with Egypt throughout their history; and we find not a few ` 
influences of other kinds. The Book of Job has a distinctly Egyptian 
note. Many of the ordinances of the Levitical dispensation are very 
similar to some of the rites of the temples on the Nile. In our pre- 
sent imperfect knowledge we have to beware of hasty conclusions, but 
assuredly there are grounds for believing that in the hoary religion 
of ancient Egypt there was a purer knowledge of God and. man’s 
‘relation to Him than is generally supposed, and which when fully 
understood may considerably modify some of our accepted ideas of the 
evolution of religious thought. 

' The ancient Egyptian literature indicates a subtle system of meta- 
physics. Human nature was considered to’ consist of several parts. 
‘The following appear to have been generally regognised : the Ka, or the 
Ego, the substance of all; the 4d, or the heart, the spring of feeling 
and action; the Khu, or the glory, the condition of the righteous 

- when disembodied and dissouled, the spirit; the Khat, or physical 
body; the Ba, or soul; ‘and the Sah, or spiritual body. Besides 
these mention may be found, as important parts of the nature, of the 


~ . Sekem, the form, office, or authority; the Khai, or shadow; and the. 


‘Ren, or name. -All these become separated at death. ‘The Book of 
the Dead” considers questions relating to their several preservation 
and ultimate reunion in complete eternal blessedness, This distribu- 
tion at first appears to be merely poetical, but a closer study. brings 
the conviction, certainly astonishing, that it was not simply i imagina- 
tion, but philosophy ; ; not poetry, but ontology. 

The 16th Psalm is truly “a golden poem,” one which when care- 
fully studied reveals a skilful composition and great'beauty in ex- 
pression. The first part is a fine song of an intelligent faith in - 
God for this world, the second for the world to come, and the conelu- 
ding stanza is a noble utterance of the entire content of religious 
faith condensed into a single sentence, one of the grandest in litera- 
ture: “Thou makest me know the path of life; Png of j dey is in 
. Thy presence, pleasures in Thy right hand for ever.” 

The second part of the Pealm, the ninth and tenth verses, in which 
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is stated faith in God for the life after death, gives the sixfold distri- 
bution of the Egyptian philosophy. It has been generally regarded 
as a poetical expression and not founded on any ontological belief. 
But the remarkable point is this, that the correspondence with the 
ideas of “ The Book of the Dead” is so close that it is difficult, when 
we have gained acquaintance with these ideas, not to suspect that the 
Psalmist had them in his mind. It is not simply in the analysis, but 
also the expressions used with’ regard to the different divisions, that 
the analogy is found. Consider this more minutely. 

Throughout “ The Book of the Dead” the person in whose favour 
the copy was made, which copy was placed in his sarcophagus, speaks 
repeatedly in the first person. Most of the chapters open with his 
name, to which is added the. title of Osiris and the appellation 
“ justified.” He refers to my heart, my soul, and so on: Then the 
different parts also speak. “I am a soul,” “I am a Khu, living 
amongst the Khus.” This “ Ego” was called the Ka, and represented 
in hieroglyphic by two arms united and held up. The Ka appears 
to be more than an abstract idea. All things had Kas, and there 
was an unseen world in which they existed in similar relations to one 
another to those found on earth. Apparently each statue had its 
Ka, so did each offering of food. The other parts of the man some- 
times address his Ka. Chapter 105 is entitled “‘ On propitiating the 
Ka in Hades.” The illustration shows the deceased holding up his 
hands to the symbol of his Ka placed upon a high stand. He says: 
“ Wail thou Ka of my existence, I appear, I approach thee, I arise, I 
am a strong soul.” In a picture in the Temple of Luxor a royal 
infant and his Ka are represented as being fashioned by the hand of the 
Creator upon a potter’s wheel, Very divergent opinions exist amongst 
Egyptian scholars on the subject of the Ka. This is not surprising 
considering how abstract isthe notion. It possibly was something like 
that of the Devasin Buddhism. The idea is that of abstract personality. 
Yet it possesses life. 

The Ad, the heart, was the fountain of the emotions, the thought, 
the will, the whole of the inner life. The Egyptian conception of 
this was similar to that of the Hebrew. The hieroglyphic sign was a 
vase with two handles. In the great judgment scene of the 25th 
chapter, the heart is placed in one scale of the great balances, and in 
the other scale is the emblem of law or truth. In chapter 180 it is 
said, “God judges him by what he loved.” In the Ani papyrus there 
is the representation of a-heart placed in one scale and, just above, 
the representations of a cradle and a grave. Thoth stands by 
recording the result on a tablet. Ani is near, in a serious attentive 
attitude, bowing down his head. Above is inscribed his speech or 


song : 
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“O heart that from my mother came, the former of my state, 
May not the judgment adverse be before the chiefs divine ; 
Maya not the mastér of the scales force us to separate, 

; O living heart of mine | 


“Thou art the germ of life within that fashions all my frame, 
Come forth and lead me to the place where truest joys abound ; 
So may I meet the noble ones, free from the taint of shame, - 
And near the god be found. 


The Khu (or Akh) is represented by a bird, similar to one hieroglyphic ` 
for soul, but. Khu has a tuft on the head and the'soul on the breast. : 
The word means “ glory.” It has been variously translated; sometimes 
as though it meant “intelligence.” The Khu dwells with its peers in 
` some intermediate state. In several chapters the title states that they 
give instruction to Khus to give perfection by the knowledge of the, 
names of the gods, or to teach the ways of the unseen world, or to « 
repel fierce foes, or how to be re-united with the Ba, or how to recover 
memory. . So far as the meaning can be discerned, however, the 
promise of the title is but vaguely fulfilled in the chapter; in most, 
instances the connection of chapter and title is hard to trace, leading’ 
sometimes to the surmise that they have become mixed. In chapter 78. 
the deceased sings : 5 


“I, even I, am now a Khu. I dwell in light on high 
M bèings whose created forms resemble those divine, . ee 
By Tum himself called into life, by glances from his eye, ' i 
g , Such glorious state is mine.’ 


In ‘chapter 175, entitled “ Upon not Dying a Second Time,” the 
deceased exclaims : : 


$ 


“O Lord, what- wondrous place is this to which I now have flown ? J 
It hath no water, hath no air: a deep and dark abyss. : 
There may be quietness of heart, but joy is all unknown. 
May I escape from this.” 


He then seeks to become a Khu, and further inquires, “ How long 
_have I to live?” The answer comes, “It is decreed that thou shalt 
Siig for millions of millions of daration upon millions.” The rejoinder - 
“ May I be permitted to pass on to the noble ones?” The réply, . 
$ «I am but doing away with what I did when this earth. was brought’ 
out of the abyss in its primitive condition,” Chapter 124 closes with 
the curious exclamation, “I am a- Khu, well equipped, and better 
equipped than any other Khu.” As an illustration of the ideas of the 
state of the glorified, the following is given as a free rendering of 
portions of the fifteenth chapter. It is a hymn to Sunrise: 
; “All hail, thou radiant orb divine that shineth every day, : 
Each dawn adored, each eve revered ; enlighten thou my face. 


O may my soul within thy barque thread through the stars, away 
Across the heavenly space. . : 


“Thy glories self-created are, Lord of eternity, 
All beings shout with joy thy kingly diadem to view. ; 
On sails tby barque, as all thy foes before thy presence flee; -. : 
Let me behold thee, too. 
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“Ilong to ever ba with thee. New life comes as I gaze; 
Lo, Tam one who whilst on earth thy praises seek to speak ; 
For thou hast destined me to reach the land of endless days. 
O Lord, this bliss I seek. 


“ Alone, unresting, with a wealth of gold beyond compare, 
Each moment through a million leagues, till evening comes serene, 
Revealing then a wondrous realm with colours rich and rare ; 
So entering the unseen. 


‘They who are with thee shine like burnished gold. At morning tide 
The tribes of men in fields and towns awake, and on thee call. 
Their nourishment and their delights thy beams for them provide, 
Almighty Lord of all. 


“ Unceasingly, most mighty one, I set thee in my heart. 
The changing clouds like fish swim by within the emerald stream, 
Fair is the breeze, elate the crew, life reigns where’er thon art, 
And 1 live in thy beam.” 


The Khat is the body. One determinative is the sign for being 
wrapped up, or illness; another is one lying on a couch. It corres- 
ponds to our expression, flesh, the material part of our nature. The 
Egyptians had a terror of the body going to corruption, hence their 
skilful embalmment. The 154th chapter is “about not Iétting the 
corpse be decomposed.” The mummy is pictured, lying on a bier, 
with the rays of the sun falling upon it. At the beginning of the 
chapter the deceased exclaims, “I come ; my flesh is embalmed; my 
khat is not decomposed.” And at the close, “I wake in peace, no 
putrefaction. .... There is no change of form in my khat; it 
perishes not; it is not destroyed in the land of eternity.” In chapter 
17 there is a remarkable passage : 


“Iam the Keeper of the book, of that 
Which is, and that which shall be. What is this? ? 
A voice replies : ‘It is a Khat that died.’ 
Another says: ‘It has been cast away ; 
But that dead body is, and it shall be.’ 
Another says : ‘ There is eternity 
And endless time.’ Eternity is night ` 
And endless time is day.” 


Chapter 42 is noteworthy. Different parts of the body are enumerated, . 
hair, eyes, lips, &c., to the number of about twenty, and each is in 
the charge of some god. I respectfully differ from those wko read 
pantheism here. The deceased says: 


“Not one of the members without a god. Thoth protects my flesh care- 
fully each day. I shall not be seized by my arms, nor be carried away by 
my hands. Nor men, nor gods, nor Khus, nor condemned, nor genera- 
tions of men past, present, or to come, shall harm me. Uninjured I shall 
go forth. Unknown is my name. It is ‘I was yesterday but now witness 
eternity.’ äi 


So that it was the belief of the pious Egyptian tiat. “ his flesh would 
rest in hope.” 
VOL, LXX. | T 
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“t Hail, porter of the West! He eats, he lives 
: Amid the breezes. O, thou guide divine!’ 
` . Thus I address the gods at eventide. | 
May I go in, go out, and look around? 
I speak these words for now my throat is clear, ` 
And I shall live, and I shall be redeemed 
t After my death. Hail, thou who bringest peace! z 


The Ba is the soul, which leaves the body at death. The hiero- 
glyphic sign is a bird with a human head, with the countenance of 


the deceased, or a censer of burning incense, or sometimes a ram. ‘It’ 


is immaterial, and needs no food. It is sometimes represented flying, 
in some cases visiting the mummy. It is distinct from the Ka, or 
the person, and from the. Khu, or the glory. In the Ani papyrus, in 


‘one place, the deceased: is represented as carrying his Ba in his arms 


like a child ; in another it hovers over his mummy ; in another it flies* 
behind him as he walks forward. The 89th chapter has.for its title, 
“ Upon uniting his Ba (soul) to his Khat (body) in Hades Pe 
“ Hail Bringer, Messenger divine, that dwellest in the keep. 
Bring me my soul from any place where it may chance to be. 


O search it out, without delay, thou Eye that cannot sleep. 
In ee bring it me.’ 


The 91st chapter is entitled, “ On securing the Ba of a person from 


imprisonment in Hades.” The .texts of this way gresy but the: 


chapter may be thus translated : 


“O thou ‘exalted, adored, great Spirit; soul to be had i in reyerence by the: 
gods, displayed on‘ his glorious throne. For me, make a way for my Ba, 


my Khu, and my Khaib. I am equipped, an a Khu. I make my” 


way to the place eee Ra and Hathor i is.” 


A, foot-note is added :': 


“ When this chapter is understood he becomes a Khu equipped in Hades. i 


„and is not shut out. No door is closed to him, to enter and go out of the- 
vy tan 


aye. g x ‘ 
ete 


Here is akel a distinction between a soul and a glory, a Ba and 
a Khu. In connection with the Ba, mention is often made of. the- 
Khaib, or shade, which by some: has been considered to be another, 


distinct part.of a complete human being. It is symbolically figured. 


as a fan, frequently with a-long handle, or prop. In a coffin in the 


Louvre there is the passage, “ Double purification, for thy Ka, thy i 


Tet, or body, thy Ba, thy Khaib, and thy Sah.” In later paintings. 
the Khaibs are represented as semi-circular, and very gay with colours- 


-or feathers. The Khaibs of the wicked are slaughtered in the lake 
- of fire. The Khaib is almost invariably represented as behind a Ba, 


unless it is alone. There is very little reference to the Khaib in the- 
‘ Book of the Dead,” although it is sometimes mentioned. No repre- 


. sentation is found either in the Turin or the Ani papyrus, or that of 


2 
t 
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` the Louvre. In later historical pictures it appears as something carried 
after great men in triumphal processions—a kind of sunshade. An 
interesting inquiry might be made as to whether any connection could 
be traced between this and the glory about the heads of saints of 
olden days. The similarity of the Egyptian word Kbt to the 
Hebrew for glory, Kvd, is noteworthy. The reprobate dead had 
Khaibs. The 92nd chapter professes to deal with “ Opening the 
tomb to the Ba and the Khaib.” The deceased exclaims: 


“The place is opened to my Ba.” “My Ba is not shut in, ye cannot 
fetter my Khaib. Open is the way for my Ba and Khaib, that he may see 
the great God, dwelling in his temple on the day of the judgment of souls.” 
“They who fetter Bas and Khus and lock up Khaibs can do not evil 

«to me.” ` 


The foot-note is: 


“He who knows this chapter comes forth by day ‘and his Ba is not 
shut in.” 


The longing of the pious Egyptian, it is evident, was that “ his soul 
should not be left in Hades.” 

There is one more separate existence recognised in ancient Egyptian 
thought, in the disintegration of death—the Sahu, or Sah. The 
word has two hieroglyphic determinative signs—a seal, and a mummy 
on a bier. By it is meant the glorified body. The idea is like that 
of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians: “That which thou 
‘sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be. . . . There is a natural 
and there is a spiritual body.” Chapter 78 is called ‘“ A chapter of 
transformation.” The deceased says: “I grow as the plants.” In 
chapter 64, ‘‘ My flesh grows as the plants.” In chapter 154, “I 
exist, I exist; I live, I live; I grow as plants, I grow as plants,” 
In chapter 77, “I am the plant in the city of ‘ Enareref,’ the 
flower in the hidden place.” In chapter 81 there is a remarkable 
picture of a lily growing out of a pool,. with the portrait of the 
deceased among the petals. The title is, “On changing asa 


lotus”: 


“Lam a lotus pure, that springeth up 
By light divine, the breath of Ra and Hathor. 
I make my progress as I seek the dawn ; 
I am the pure one, coming from the field.” 


The Sah or the new body was the lily which grew out of the mud 
of which the Khat was the seed. In chapter 79, “for the union of 
Ba and Khat (soul and body) im Hades,” some divine beings are 
addressed who, “row the boat of the Lord of millions of years and 
take it out of Hades to the paths of the sky, who makes Bas into 
Sahs,” and there is a prayer for the dead man “ that he may see his 
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Khai (his natural ae and repose in his Sah (hiş spiritual 
body), that he may never perish nor his body (Tet, the general 
term) be ever destroyed.” In the map of the Elysian fields, 
called ‘the fields of Asraru, given in chapter 110, one stream- 
encircled: place is thus described, “the region of the Khus seven 
cubits high, the wheat is three cubits high and perfected Sahs reap it. 
Ra lives here.” With the redeemed the Ba becomes a Khu, and the 
Khat a Sah. -They who died in the faith were glad and rejoiced, and 
went to the long rest in hope that no part of their nature would be 
left in Hades nor any part “see corruption.” Flesh and spirit would 
be’ preserved and glorified, and -united in some realm of eternal 
blessedness. 

Thus then an examination of the sacred scriptures ofa generation, 
long since passed away, discloses a belief in a sixfold distribution of 
the nature of human beings. There is the ego and the heart, the 
natural and spiritual body, and the natural and spiritual soul. 
The I, heart, flesh, holy one, soul, and glory of the sixteenth 
Psalm, correspond precisely to these. So do also the aspirations 
connected with each, which have many parallels in the “ Book 


of the Dead.” It is not intended here to enter into any of 


the Messianic considerations of the passage in the Psalms, which 
do not affect the question immediately before us, and are not affected 


by it. Thus the. conjecture is, not unreasonable that the Psalmist . 


had heard some distant echo of the pneumatology of the ancient 


Egyptians when he wrote the words, “I shall not.be moved. There-. | 


fore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiced; my flesh also shall dwell 
in safety, for Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt Thou. 
suffer Thine holy one to see corruption.” In the illustrations given 
in the “ Book of the Dead,” we see the deceased seeking to find out the 
right way, and being led by superhuman beings through mysterious 
places, who ever hold in their hands the symbol of. life. _ This universal 
longing to find “ the way of life ” may add to our appreciation of the 
” grand expression of faith.which is the climax of the psalm, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt show me the path of life; in the presence is fulness of joy; in 
Thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 

There can be no question that the “ Book of the Dead,”’.“ The Going 
out by Day,” will, in the future, be the subject of more research. 
Such translations as we have at present are perhaps the dreariest 
reading that can be found; absurdities and inanities crowd the page. 
- Yet here and there are touches of deep feeling and subtle thought. 
Gleams of poetry abound, and expressions which once were incan- 
descent with light and heat. We are greatly indebted to the translators 
who have attempted the task of giving-some kind of a version ‘in a 
modern language. As we read chapter after chapter, dry as crumbled 
lava, without a scent of intelligence, we feel that, perhaps, to gain any 
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clear understanding of the meaning something other than a literal 
translation is needed. In all probability a large part was poetry, 
and poetry needs paraphrase, giving the idea rather than rendering 
word for word. This is the apology for some of the translations in 
this paper being given in rhyme. In these the effort has been to 
catch the thought and the imagination rather than the expression. 
From other hieroglyphic writings, evidence in abundance is adduced 
that the ancient Egyptians were not deficient ‘in thought and poetic 
conception. The “Book of the Dead” was by them very highly prized. 
It must have been a mine of golden thought and soul help. For many 
centuries, perhaps thousands of years, it was profoundly valued by a 
great people. The right key to unlock the long concealed treasure 
has probably been found, although at present it is not free from rust. 
Whether from the dead withered leaves we shall ever be able to 
discover what were the beauty and scent of the flowers when living is 
a problem that awaits solution. 
J. Hunt COOKE. 
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BOOK on musicians, their associates and surroundings, by one 

who has known them, ought to be one of the most varied and 

entertaining of compilations. Musicians touch so many circles—they 

- are so increasingly necessary to our life. They seem to meet us at 

every. turn; they are the go-betweens of such widely divided sections. 

of society. We pass in their company from kings to peasant’; from 
the applause and glamour of courts to the starvation of garrets. ` 

We revel in Bohemia and worship in cathedrals, join triumphal 
processions, frequent the cultured homes of literature and art, and hob 
and nob familiarly with the mighty notorieties, singers, players, com- 
posers, who have set continents aflame and died not infrequently in . 

“penury and neglect. 

Musicians having such various .affinities with so many worlds, if 
they are persons of general intelligence—which i is not always the case 
—become great centres of culture, especially in the provinces. | 

The local organist is a man of possibilities. 

From the organ recital springs the choral union, the schoolroom 
entertainment, the institute, the alliance between art and literature. 

In this connection we owe an immense debt to the Germans. They 

re “all round men ”; they correlate the arts; they are not content 
with a narrow spécialité—they recognise that music, painting, the, 
- drama, and literature, are all branches of culture, and that all culture 
is good, and all its parts related. 
l Charles Hallé, the great pianist, did more than play the piano in 
London, or organise a model orchestra for the northern provinces. 
He kept up the Zove of superior entertainments, and at one time was . 
a a with Fanny Kemble’s dramatic readings, and “managed i 


` 
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for her. ‘She wanted managing in more ways than one, She was 
impatient, warm-hearted, impulsive, unconventional. 

“Oh, bother!” she said to me one day, “ this is a most vexatious 
world; everything that is nice seems to be wrong.” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Sartoris,” I replied (that was Fanny Kemble’s married 
name); “let us sigh for the time when nothing that is wrong shall 
seem to be nice.” 

“ I suppose you mean the millennium,” she said. ‘I don’t think I 
like the millennium: it’s very wicked to say so to a clergyman ; 
but you’re bound to be charitable, you know, because you're a 
clergyman.” 

Like many other talks in a crowd, this one was here interrupted. 

It was at a large party at Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s, I remember. 
Mr. Froude and John Richard Green, whose “ Short History” had just 
appeared, were both in the room, and I was placed in a most em- 
barrassing position. The historian Green, who was one of my greatest 
friends, wanted to be introduced to the his ran Froude, whom I 
knew slightly ; but Froude, associating himi with his implacable foe, 
the historian Freeman (a great ally of “ Johnny Green, as Freeman 
used to call him), absolutely declined, and/so Froude had to bedodged 
and Green put off in one way or anothey to avoid further mishaps. 
Green was never aware of this, and died, as I know; with very 
friendly feelings towards Froude, He said Froude improved very 
much as he went on writing, though he always thought him historically . 
unscrupulous. 

But what has this got to do with musical anecdotes ? im not ., 







even to do with the drama or Fanny Kemble, but it only shows how 
spheres touch; for Fanny Kemble was quite in her place amọngst all 
those literary celebrities, and she certainly had directly to do with 
Charles Hallé. Poor man! he found that out to his cost, '\ 

Charles Hallé once said to me, “ Fanny Kemble was the most 
difficult person I ever had to deal with. I remember one, day ab 
Manchester she’ was to read ‘A Midsummer Night’s, Drean?’ with 
Mendelssohn’s music. Well, something in the lighting, or th® desk, 
or the music, or the chair, did not quite suit her; but at that late 
hour nothing could be altered, So Fanny Kemble simply sal down 
outside on the stairs in the passage and cried. Nothing, she detlared, 
would induce her to begin until everything was exactly to her taste ! 

I implored her to go in as the place was crowded and the peeple 
impatient. At last I got her on to the platform. I never saw 
woman in such a passion about such a trifle.” i 

How deep was the impression she made upon me, asa boy! Ñ 
heard her read that same ‘‘ Midsummer Nights Dream,” with ae 
Mendelgsohn’s lovely music played by a full orchestra, only a year or l 
two after Mendelssohn’s death. The famous orchestral player, Mr. 


+ 
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Willy (now forgotten), led the first violins. Fanny's versatility, her. | 


rapid changes as she sat with the book open before her on a crimson 
velvet cushion, were phenomenal. Her only successor is Mrs. Crowe, 
the once famous Leah; neither Brandram nor Mrs. Dallas Glynn 


could touch her as a Shakespearean. reader. : Her rendering ‘of ` 


Bottom and his crew is amongst those memories which will take rank © 


- with old Harley’s gravedigger. Why Fanny was never a brillient— 
i.e, & real “ Kemble ”—success on the stage, I could never imagine. 


Of course, I never saw her act. Her dramatic career was a short - 


one and over before my time, but all the Siddons was in her platform 
“ Lady Macbeth,” nor shall I ever forget the thrilling and pathetic 
pathos of the closing scenes of her ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 

She was thén (about 1856) not so stout as she afterwards became. 
Her dark face and black hair, piercing black eyes, and long black 
velvet dress, gave her a strange and tragic appearance, which she 
entirely shook off in the early love scènes, but which served to colour 
profoundly the .terrikie paison tragedy of the close. Fanny Kemble 
had an imperfect appreciation of music. - Shé was for leaving out ‘this 
and curtailing-‘that. But\Hallé was firm about Mendelssohn, and 
she had to give in, 

- ‘For my part I love memory’s snapshots of the past. Nor do I 
much care how intimate they are or how near they bring me to the 
unguarded jmoments of the great. Some people think that a public 
person should only be judged by his or her work done in public or 
for the public, an author by his books, a scientist by his researches, 
an actor by his appearances, a musician by his performances ; but the 
world, especially cur world, is an insatiable gossip, and I am not so 
sure tha a, desire to surprise genius in undress ‘is quite so vulgar and 
reprehensible as it seems to some. At any rate, the fault is not all on 
one sid ; for great men have constantly betrayed a desire to be 
known fin “ undress,” or why these private journals, memoirs, &c., 
“to be, published. only after my death,” or “to be placed.in tha 
hands of my,literary executor to deal with according to his dis- 
cretion ¥ 2 Nay, the craze is an old one, witness Job, David, Marcus 
Aureliug, Augustine, Pascal, Rousseau, whilst in later ‘times, Lam- 
i menais the Guérins, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Carlyle, Cardinals Newman 
and Manning, and I know not how many more, have all.found a sort 
of solace in recording much not strictly belonging to their.craft and 
of & quite personal nature, which they knew very well would sooner 
. OY later find its way to the public, 
/ I think it is the craving for sympathy on both sides which explains 
and -justifies such revelations, The phrase, “don’t make a stranger 


„7 of me,” gives the clue to all such personal discoveries.. It is charming 


to think that any persons (worth knowing) will let you. know them 
and see them as they are, with the mask off if only for a moment ; 
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for that moment will often throw a new light on those same people 
when they are got up in their war-paint with all their feathers on. 

I know that Emerson was of a different opiniọn. He always pre- 
ferred life in apple-pie order. Every one must be at their best; 
nothing but results and no trace of the workshop. But in my humble 
opinion Emerson was wrong. He lacked sympathy; he did not like 
sorrow or death, nor people when they had the toothache, or could not 
sleep © nights. 

I like to know all about those whom I admire, nor will their 
frailties or idiosyncrasies make me love them less. Who was it, when 
some one quoted the stale proverb, “ No man is a hero to his valet,” 
replied, “ That is because the valet is not a hero”? Depend upon it 
there is more to be learned—and if we had but Christ-like eyes, more 
to be loved—in the whole of a personality than in a part. And what is 
even unlovely sometimes acts only as a foil. 

I like to know that when Carlyle stood on his hearthrug lashing 
himself into a fury and abusing eyen his begt frends like pickpockets, 
there was a sly twirkle in his eye which no Printing ink could 
catch, but which deprived the satire of it venom; but only those who 
saw Carlyle on his heerthrug knew that. X , 

I am tickled to know that Wagner Jwas an exact @nd expensive 
dresser, and that Beethoven was a slover with an old coat and slippers 
troc.en down at the heels. It interésts me to hear that Paganini 
always carried a shirt in his fiddle-case, because he sweated so prc- 
fusely over his solos that he had to change between the parts if he 
had to play twice. I even care to learn that Mendelssoi!2 wos a 
perfect child about pastry, which he could never resist, and which he 
always ate (especially cherry-pie), and which always disagreed, With 
him ; that Schumann injured his third finger by tying it back £0 his 
wrist with a string because he hoped to make it more supp èt 
ended, however, in his almost losing the use of it; that Bülow got u 
in the night to play over passages which he thought he was likely\ 
to play inaccurately at his prodigious recitals; that when Thalberg} 
was at the height of his fame he wouldn’t even carry an umbrella \ 
for fear of it cramping the muscles of his hand; that Malibran loved 
nothing so much as romping with Moscheles’ children on the floor ; 
that Paganini was so stingy that he would stand up under shelter 
in the rain and keep a whole opera-house full waiting sooner than call 
a cab? Professor Ella told me he found him one day crouching 
under the Arcade in Regent Street, and that he gave this artless 
explanation. ‘ Hackney coaches,” he said, “in London were so 
expensive!” and this when he had doubled the prices at the Opera 
House where he played, and was rolling in money. 

I love to think of Linley, the famous violoncello ‘player, when he 
was upset in a coach accident, rushing for his violoncello case, and 
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regardless of the cries and confusion, taking ont his precious instru: 


ment, seating himself in a ditch by the roadside, and playing away às' 


` if nothing in the world signified now that his beloved companion was 


' cadaverous face, long blac 


‘ has appeared Since Paganini. 


found to be unfractured, $ ; 


l The extreme sensibility of the musical temperament renders’ it sin- 
gularly. attractive and fascinating to many less gifted natures, and 


often redeems it from a good deal that is disadvantageous and even 
Bross. to Se A l 

Oury, the great violinist (my old master), was a coarse-looking 
fellow; and not over polished in manner, but he had a delicacy of 
sentiment that made him vibrate to every gradation of musical sound, 
like an Æolian harp. Ernst was physically, especially in his later 


- years, a nervous wreck; but to the end, ‘when he pulled himself 


together, he gave forth weird melodies which seemed to belong to the 


. music of another sphere. I have, however, heard him play deplorably 


out of tune, and once, in the middle of a Beethoven quartette, he laid 
down his violin suddgalx.without attempting a passage of no very 
great difficilty, segiig, “I tan no-more.” Well do I remember his 
igi hair, and pale,. thin, taper fingers: 
Ernst was by fer the most bewitching master of the Cremona that 
Chopin’s temperament was very similar, 
but less wild; Chopin, too, \in his last years lost nerve, and was 
unequal to Playing his more elaborate compositions. 
„When I Yas staying with Liszt in 1881 at the Cardinal Hohenldhe’s 





palace at Tivoli, near Rome, I noticed how carefully he avoided those 


more, startling passages, in Chopin’s music with which, forty years 


previous! , he had electrified the musical world. ` Liszt well knew the 


inexora le limits imperiously assigned to him by the “ Vandal years ”; 
sis octaves, however, .were phenomenal to the end. 


1 would it be if all artistes could gauge their executive powers ' 
a8/accurately! Madame Patti certainly knows exactly what she can © 





ill do (1896), and this largely accounts for her long and extended 


`. lease of popularity; and indeed some singers retain their specialities 






o.an advanced age. Sims’ Reeves will never, | suppose, lose his 
incomparable gift of phrasing and “ declamation,” even when the voice 


i 
has become a mere appeal to memory. One of the ‘most remarkable 


survivals of vocal powers I ever came. across was Madame Caradori 


Allen. She was born in 1800, ‘and I heard her sing in about 1858 at ' 
` Brighton, when her staccato notes in a famous song of Mozart’s' were 


quite phenomenal. The good lady was very much annoyed at the 
well meant but rather brutal bonhomie of a certain elderly royal duke, 
who, after hearing her when she was considerably past fifty, in the 
same song, poked her unceremoniously in the ribs. “ Bravo, Cara- 
dori! dam well sung for an old woman like you”—from which it 
appears that royal tact is hardly like charity, that never fails. 
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Madame Grisi made sad mistakes in her declining years. Unlike 
Jenny Lind, she never knew when to leave off. She retired, bu 


. found life insupportable. The fact is, unlike Mario, she was quite an , 


empty-headed person, with no pursuits or interests apart from the 
stage, or any power of occupying herself. Grisi came back to the 
concert room when far too lame to attempt the stage. I heard her 
sing at the Crystal Palace somewhere in the sixties. She was born 
in 1812 and died in 1869. She imprudently tried Casta Diva, her 
great song in “ Norma,” but reached her high notes with a painful 
effort. The old men who flocked to hear her and remembered her 
triumphs in the thirties and forties sat crying like children. They 
fancied they still heard the goddess of the stage when Rubini, 
Tagliafico, Mario, and Lablache had lifted the Italian school 
under Rossini, Bellini, Donnizetti, and Verdi, to the highest pitch of 
intoxicating popularity ; but to my taste, poor Grisi’s Casta Diva was 
a piteous exhibition. 

How different this from Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, who, although 
she had long retired from the public stage, could still sing ballads like 
“The Three Ravens,” and some of Mendelesohn’s Lieder, and even 
“O for the Wings of a Dove,” with incomparable effect. She sang 
till quite late in life in the chorus of the Bach choir, under the 
direction of Otto Goldschmidt, her husband; and one day a little 
choir boy of mine, who also sang in the Bach choir, came home 
breathless with excitement, relating how at rehearsal the solo lady 
had failed them, and how Madame Lind had volunteered to sing the 
part in “ Hear my Prayer,” and how nothing he had ever heard was 
like it, and nothing could ever be like it again! 

A few days before she died, at Malvern, she was driving in an 
open carriage, inhaling the sweet air of the free Downs, and gazing 
on the mellowing tints of the autumnal woods; suddenly she lay back 
on her cushions, and with her eyes fixed on the distant sky, hummed 
to herself the sweet melody of “O for the Wings of a Dove,” 
which Mendelssohn had written expressly for her so many years before. 
Little did he know that it was to be her swan song. 

But memories crowd upon me—Jam, jam satis, at least pro tem. 


H. R. HAWES. 
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VENTS in the money market during the last few days of June 
seemed to have been specially arranged to illustrate the remarks 
in which we endeavoured to point out, in the July number, that in 
spite of the monotonous iteration with which the City articles of the daily 
journals have been repeating that ‘‘ money was very abundant at 4 per 
cent.,” and in spite of the plethoric and unprecedented figures of the 
market’s balance at the Bank of England, there was not. really any 
geriuine superfluity or any considerable margin of available credit. 
There was not the smallest sign of any strain that would affect the 
money market at the turn of the half-year. Trade, of course, still. 
shows a genuine and steady improvement; but the progress of this 
revival is far too slow to cause any tightness in Lombard Street at 
present. Stock Exchange business had already relapsed into the usual 
midsummer tranquillity and was showing a marked: contrast with its 
achievements of last year, when the orgie of speculation in South 


- African shares was carried on with unremitting extravagance through 


the hottest months of the year. All that the money market had-to 
do was to deck its shop-windows with balances large enough to pass 
muster before the inspection of an indulgent public, and then to settle 
down into tranquillity and monetary congestion until the autumn or 


later. Money had been easier to borrow than to lend, at almost nominal 


rates, all through June; and as if to help the market gracefully over 
this very easy stile, the Government decided.to pay off £1,300,000 
Treasury bills which matured a few days before the end of the month. 
The whole matter looked so simple that many far-sighted people were 
quite ready to bet that the money market would be able to finance the 


‘turn of the half-year without applying to the Bank of England for a 


penny von of assistance. 
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What actually happened was that the window- dressing business 
strained the resources of the money market so seriously that ‘during 
the few days before the end of the month some £5,000,000 had to be 
provided by the Bank of England, and abont three-quarters of this 
sum was borrowed on the last day of the month. This startling differ- 
ence between expectation and event is not only-an instructive example 
of the futility of all forecasts concerning the course of the money 
market, which is an inextricable tangle of confused and conflicting 
factors, any one or any group of which may at any time achieve an 
` unforeseen supremacy and upset the most carefully constructed calcu- 
lations. From this point of view the turn of the half-year was inter- 
esting enough to financial writers and others who are sometimes 
expected to know what is going to happen in Lombard Street to-morrow 
and are bound to fail nine times out of ten, if they are rash enough to 
hazard an opinion. But it also teaches a-far more important lesson. 
For it proved conclusively that, in spite of all this damnable iteration 
about the abundance of money, the fact is that_the banks, discount 
houses, and other financial institutions that form the‘ money market ” 
cannot raise a supply of cash, in hand andl at the Bank of England, large 
enough to make a show in their balance-sheets sufficiently substantial 
to stave off suspicion and criticism, without applying to the Bank for 
loans which mount up to a very considerable total. The usual flow 
of cash—notes and coin—into circulation at periods when rents, 
salaries, and other such payments are settled has, of course, to ke 
taken into consideration. But owing to the extended use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit this movement is not very serious in 
these days, and only affected the Bank’s Reserve to the extent of about 
£1,500,000 this half-year. Moreover, it is a regular tidal ebb and 
flow, and can be counted on and allowed for beforehand ‘as certainly 
as the changes of the moon. And the fact remains that even if we 
throw in these £1,500,000, the market was still £3,500,000 short of 
the amount wanted to make a respectable show in its balance-sheets. 

We must also remember that many critics consider’, that the 
proportion of cash to liabilities, as revealed in almost all balan¢e-sheets, 
is dangerously low; that many houses which trade on tha public 
confidence do not display balance-sheets at all; that many others 
strike their balances at different periods, without regard to the turning- 
points of the calendar year; and finally, that the difference betweer, 
the amount of cash usually kept in hand and the amount shown in’ 
, the balance-sheets is so great that, when money has been going \ 
a-begging for weeks at 4 per cent., the “ window-dressing ” demand 
compels borrowers to raise £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 at the Bank of 
England. These considerations are put forward, not from any craving 
for alarmist sensation—for the outlook here is at present so cloudless 
that it would be ridiculous to pretend that alarm is now justified—but 
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merely to show ‘that we must not be lulled by the figures of the Bank 
Return, or the fact that bankers find it hard on ordinary days to 
employ their money, into the ‘belief that the market has £5,000,000 
to £10,000,000 to veer and haul on, and need not trouble itself about 


the necessity for taking in sail smartly on the first appearance of a 


breeze, The market has not enough eyen to make a decent show in. 


its balance-sheets out of its own resources, and when the next crisis 
arrives, the scramble for credit will‘be as eager and undignified as on 
former occasions. Instead of ‘taking advantage of these quiet years 
since the Baring trouble to put its house in order and get everything 
tant and trim for the next disturbance, Lombard Street has engaged 
in an unprofitable rate-cutting competition, one house vieing with 
another, not in keeping a good store of cash, but in lending it and 
employing it on terms:which have hardly paid for the clerical work 


-| involved in the consequent book-keeping. And the ridiculous side 
of this rather, serious matter is supplied by the fact that Lombard Street _ 


has thus not only -been imprudent from the point of view of sound 
finance, but has spoilt its own market and diminished its profits. If 
cash reserves had been kept at their proper level, or if, without going 
so, far, they had been kept ‘always at the level which is thought just 
sufficient for balance-sheet purposes, money, instead of being on ordi- 
nary occasions g “ drug,” would have been a useful commodity with 
a respectable Yalue attached. ` The rates for loans and discount would 
have’ been atgadily maintained at a remunerative level, the Bank rate 
would probably have moved up slightly, and market quotations would 


have come more or less into line with it; and the banks, though they - 


would have/ diminished their turnover, would have done better, 
sounder, an’ and more profitable business, “As it is, this rate-cutting 
business-atiany- -price policy has brought about a state of things, which 
has-so far, benefited not only the company-promoter and the loan- 
monger, But promises & fat banquet for pease? and others who feed 
on financig] carcases. BERSE 


- The extraordinary activity that has shown itself iù the company: ` 


promotir ig department of finance is proved in an obvious and irritating 
mannet | by the acres of prospectus advertisements that have covered 
the pages of the daily papers. ` The actual figures of the matter show 
that during the last half-year more capital was offered for subscription 
than in any similar petiod:since the first half of 1890, ` when the orgie 
of over-financing that led to the Baring crisis was in fall swing. 
The total given by the Economist for the half-year’s record was 
£79,594,000, compared with £52,189,000 in the first half of 1895, 
_and £31,077,000 in the corresponding period of 1894. Of this total, 
the largest item was the capital asked for cycle and cycle-appliance 
companies, which amounted altogether to £11,099,200. The Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Company, with its £5,000,000 of capital, was respon- 
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‘sible for nearly half this total, and there has lately been a falling-off 
in the number of such concerns appealing for subscriptions, The 
speculation’ in these securities, which was never much encouraged by 
the London dealers, but blossomed most freely in Dublin and Bir- 
mingham, was skilfully made use of to sell businesses to the public 
at prices which were based on artificially inflated quotations. The 
rush to buy cycles during the last two years had enabled the com- 
panies to sell machines at a pace that cannot be expected to continue, 
and at prices-which competition is bound to reduce when once the 
headlong desire to possess a machine recently shown in all classes of 
society has been satisfied or has died out. It was on the basis of 
the business of these last few months, however, that most of the 
concerns chose to capitalise their businesses, and the public, heedless 
of the fact that these figures will have to be modified very con- 
siderably, appears to have subscribed fairly freely. Cycle-making is 
a great industry, and will long continue to be so; but it is absurd 
to value its profits from the figures of a period when a sudden craze , 
caused a demand with which the manufacturers found it difficult 
to cope. 

Foreign loans were zendt for £11,000,000 odd, which were 
made up by the Chinése loan of £10,000, 000, half of which was sub- 
scribed in Berlin, and an issue of just over £1 "000,000 by the Republic 
of Uruguay, at the end of June, which was not enthusiastically received 
by investors. Perhaps, on the whole, the most satisfactory opportunity 
given to investors during the half-year was afforded ‘by the large 
number of brewery companies that asked for subscriptions—amounting 
altogether to £9,209,400. It is true that restrictive legislation has 
always to be reckoned with by those who put money in brewery shares 
and stocks; but the prospect of any measure that will seriously inter- 
fere with the business of good companies that turn out a first-class 
beer is very remote. The “ tied-house ” system is likely enough to be 
modified ; but we have recently seen a Government that had survived 
a Home Rule Bill collapse, practically if not technically, under the 
weight of Local Option ; and it must also be remembered that against 
the fear of legislative interference we can put the increasing prosperity 
of the working classes, and the fall in the price of . food-stuffs, which 
enables the labourer to spend more on his beer and to insist on being 
served with a first-rate article. Discrimination, of course, is no less 
necessary in brewery investments than in any other ‘class, but the 
senior securities of the leading companies are worthy of the attention 
of the most cautious investor. 

There is little need to point ont that mining and “ land ” companies 
bulked large in the list of the half-year’s flotations, and that Western 
Australia was responsible for a large proportion of the capital required. 

The company promoter seems. to be doing his best to discredit at an 
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early np a goldfield which appears to promise a valuablè output . 
when it has been properly opened up and developed. The Zeonomist 
remarks that “there is no doubt at all that, considering the stage of 
development it has reached, the Western Australian*gold industry is 
already largely over-capitalised, the total amount of nominal capital 
already in existence being computed: at about £60,000,000.” It.would 
be interesting to know how much of these sixty millions has been 
sunk-in the field, and how much in the pockets of vendors and pro- 
moters who have never seen a gold-mine; but, in any case, this 
enormous capital remains. a dead weight on the. industry, and it is 
more than probable that much of it will have to be written off sooner: 
or later. 
This exuberance of company promoking activity and the puzzling 
and anomalous condition of the money market were the most impor- 
tant features of the last half-year, which ended appropriately witb a 
“ record ” week in the matter of the bankers’ clearing-house returns. 
These returns for the whole half-year show an expansion of more than 
216 millions when compared with the first half of 1895; this large 
increase is probably due, to a great extent, to the constant transfer of > 
cash in connection with the issue of new companies. The month of 
` July has followed in the footsteps of the first*half-year. There has 
not been much activity on the Stock Exchange, except in connection 
with special causes, which will be referred to later. The uncertainties 
which at the beginning of the year prevented any genuine buoyancy 
`” of markets have given way to others which are equally serious, The 
Jameson raid has been followed by its natural outcome, the rising in 
Rhodesia, and Mr. Rhodes, though the inquiry into his conduct is 
being carefully postponed, is under a cloud which has increased in 
density. The Venezuela incident is not settled but has retired into 
the background before the vagaries of the Chicago Convention, and.the 
unspeakable Turk, though he does not affect our financial nerves much - 
at present, is always with us and may startle us at any moment, The 
magnificent weather and the sporting events that always vie with 
financial gambling at this time of year have kept members away from ' 
the sweltering “ House,” but the company promoter has been as busy 
as ever, making hay vigorously while the sunshine of cheap money |. 
lasts, and the financial history of the month has been very interesting ` 
from many points of view. 
The beginning of the long-foretold “ splitting ” of English railway 
stocks put new life for a time into the Home Railway market. The 
ice was broken by the Midland Company. A telegram was published 
in the Stock Exchange on July 3 announcing that the Midland Board 
had decided to recommend to the proprietors a scheme by which the 
Consolidated Ordinary stock would be “converted into Preferred and . 
‘Deferred Ordinary stocks, each £100 ‘of present Ordinary receiving 
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£100 of 24 per cent. Preferred, and £100 of Deferred.” This 
announcement came upon the market when it was suffering from a fit 
of depression owing to arumoured dispute between some of the railway 
companies and the coalowners, and at once caused a violent rebound 
in prices, Midland rising 63 points, and’ the stocks of the other 
“heavy ” lines, which were expected to take the Midland’s example 
sooner or later, following suit at a respectful. distance. On second 
thoughts, however, some authorities began to doubt whether the 
scheme was all that could be desired, especially when it became known 
that the ‘splitting was to be made compulsory. Many investment 
brokers, well versed in the foibles of anxious clients, considered that 
this was a serious blot on the scheme, since it is well known that: 
plenty of investors who can sleep comfortably with Ordinary stocks 
in their tin boxes, have an incurable horror of any security that is 
labelled “ Deferred.” This objection is illogical ofcourse, since 2 
holder of Ordinary stock which is split has nothing to do but to leave: 
things alone and he will receive exactly the same amount of dividend 
as he would have had otherwise, and the value of his holding will be 
priced higher in the market, being the more easily handled for being 
doubled and being now blessed with the qualities both of a senior 
security and of a lively gambling counter. Nevertheless, in these- 
cases it has been found that the holder is not inclined to leave things 
alone. Recent instances of compulsory splitting have shown that a 
very large proportion of the new Deferred stock is thrown on the 
market, and though there is a speculative demand for it which wilh 
absorb it after a time, the class and stamp of holder is thus altered 
decidedly for the worse. Moreover, investors may very fairly urge 
that when they buy Ordinary stock they ought to be left in peaceful 
possession of. it, instead of being suddenly told by the company that- 
henceforward their holding shall be something quite different. 
The change, after all, only benefits the semi-speculative holders and 
‘the purely gambling operators. By splitting its stocks the company 
does not add one farthing to its earnings or its divisible profits, but. 
slightly increases its clerical expenses by requiring two registers. 
instead of one. The dividend-earning power of the line, which is the 
only consideration that affects the genuine investor, is thus unaffected 
or- diminished to an almost inappreciable extent. The increase in 
market value does not benefit him, for if he realises he will find.it 
very difficult to reinvest to his satisfaction; but, on the other hand, 
any one who wants to put money into Midland stocks in future will . 
have to pay a higher price and earn a lower rate of interest, and the 
profits of the “ deal ” will in the meantime have been’ swept into the 
pockets of those who were lucky enough, or well enough informed, to 
have had a line of stock open “on the bull tack:” Dealers in the 
market of course welcomed the announcement, for they foresaw an 
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active business as its necessary consequence. But the dopa 
of splitting with genuine holders is well exemplified by the- case of 
the South-Western Company, which left the matter to the option of 
the proprietors, with the result that lessthan a fifth of the stock was 
converted. It is to be hoped that Parliament will take these things 
into consideration and refuse to sanction the intention of the. Derby - 
Board to compel the proprietors to accept Preferred and Deferred 
instead of Ordinary, whether they like it or not. 

It was announced at the same time that the Directors had decided 
to convert the four per cent. Preferred and Guaranteed stocks into a 
new 24 per cent. stock, giving each holder £160 new stock for 
. each £100 of the old issues. Here again, the holder will not receive 
one pennyworth more of interest ; and even if the new stock is valued 
more highly, as more marketable, any investor who tries to take 
advantage of the change by realising and re-investing in a similar 
security will find that by the time he has paid broker’s commissions, 
jobber’s terms, and stainps, and fees, most o his profit will have been 
expended in the making. 

The rumours and disputes biren coal owners -and the railways 
were succeeded later in the month by fears of a revival of trouble — 
between masters and men in the -coal-trade.* The condition of the 
industry, however, does not encourage either side to be very aggressive, 
as the long spell of hot weather has told -upon it severely. The Home 
Railway market took the matter seriously for a few days, but cheered 
up on the announcement of a very” satisfactory dividend and carry- 
forward by the Brigliton Company. The half-yearly dividends which 
were afterwards published by other companies all showed increases when 
compared with last year’s, but many of them did not quite come up 
to the estimates that had been formed. This market has been the 
only one in which anything like general activity showed itself during 
the month. The discredit into which the more fashionable channels ` 
- of speculation, such as the American and South African markets, have 
fallen owing to recent events, has: brought operators back to Hóme 
Railways, and the dearth of investment stocks caused a good deal of 
buying of a more genuine and important kind. There has been a 
quiet demand for Metropolitan Ordinary stock, which has risen 
materially of late without attracting much notice; it ‘appears that - 
investors are beginning to realise the advantages that this line will 
secure from the opening of the Manchester and Sheffield extension. __ 

American Railroad shares came through the ordeal of the Chicago 
Convention fairly well on the whole. It had been expected that the 
Convention would probably be captured by the Free Silver: section of 
the Democratic party, and when not only this happened, bat a candidate 
was nominated on the merits of an extraordinary speech which prac- 
tically accepted the Popularist “‘ ticket,” it was felt on this side that 
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the very extreme views of the Democratic’ candidate would have a 
good effect in bringing out the issue clearly, and that moderate 
Democrats would be driven by Mr. Bryan’s violence into voting for 
Mr. M’Kinley. ‘There is at the time of writing, still some doubt as 
to the action of the anti-Populist Democrats, but whether they split 
the party by choosing a candidate of their own, or openly support the 
Republican, it is obvious in any case that Mr. Bryan’s chances of 
‘winning the Presidency on this occasion are not very great, though 
the interval between July and November allows time for many startling 
revulsions of feeling on the part of the people of the United States. 
The stagnant tranquillity of the price of silver shows clearly enough 
` that the European business community does not consider the chance . 
of a Democratic candidate as worth backing, for if there were even 
a remote possibility of a free market in the United States for silver 
at 16 to 1—practically 5s, per onnce—the price in London would not 
long remain at about 314d. It must be remembered, however, that 
the business community takes its views chiefly from the reports of its 
agents and correspondents in the Eastern States, who are naturally 
interested in giving as hopeful an account as may be, from the financial 
point of view, of the political situation. 

In any case, however thoroughly Mr. Bryan may be defeated, it is 
not encduraging to holders of American securities to see one of the 
great parties, and that party, moreover, which -has favoured a more 
liberal tariff policy, and has maintained views on finance which are 
more in accordance with British notions, suddenly converted by an 

, uncontrollable impulse into a party of repudiation and nova tabula, 
and submitting to the guidance of such a man as Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois, an avowed Anarchist, and the supporter of Debs and the 
‘“‘Coxey march,” who might apparently havé himself made a strong 
bid for nomination, had he not been prevented by. his alien birth. 
And the seriousness of the situation,is by no means lessened when we 
recognise that this revolt against capital and credit.and the-whole 
financial fabric finds a good deal of justification in the methods which 
capital has used in the United States to exploit the rest of the com- 
munity to its own advantage. Corners, trusts, and pools, and other 
such devices for rigging markets and putting an artificial value om 

‘ articles of common consumption are—as long as they last—‘ good! 
business” for the rich syndicates which promote them, aided by the 

. tariff barrier, which prevents the free play of supply and demand. Bnt 
there.comes a point at which the general community is bound to revolt 
against such practices, and to assert that it will no longer be bound 
by the contracts which have been made under such circumstances. 
Some confusion has been caused on this side by the misapplication of 
the strictures that have been levelled at Chicago's repudiation platform 
to its silver policy. If the silver party can persuade the nation to 
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. make silver, freely coined at 16 to 1, a legal tender, it has a perfect 
right to do so, and no European moralist can condemn such an action 
on ethical grounds, though we may consider it suicidal from a financial. 
point of view. But when the Democrats add the corollary that gold 
obligations may be paid in silver, and that the law of the land must 
no longer recognise special contracts for payment in gold, they at 
once cut themselves adrift from the principles which render civilisation 
and modern life possible. - 

When the Chicago Convention separated it was hoped that the 
American market might steady itself; but the faults of the currency 
system, which have so often been exposed by President Cleveland, 

_ made any recovery impossible, It has been suggested that the Hastern 

bankers thought fit to teach the Western party a lesson, and began, 

to call in loans just to show what the mere apprehension of the possi- 
bility of their programme becoming law might effect; but the panic 
that developed itself in Wall Street, and the large withdrawals of gold 
from the Treasury both for export and for hoarding, looked much 
more like signs of genuine alarm.. And now another bond issue is 
already talked of as imminent, and, though this rumour may be pre- 
mature, it is evident that another addition will have to be made very 
shortly to the national debt, and another twenty millions sterling or. 
so poured into the bottomless bucket of the Treasury Reserve. This 
necessity will only anger the Americans, who cannot see that their 


` currency system is an absurd anomaly, and will make President 


Cleveland, whose financial policy has been as sound as Congress would 
allow, more detested than ever by his own party. How his successor,. 
whether it be Mr. McKinley or Mr. Bryan, will cope with the diff- 
culties of the currency position is a very open question, but it is one 
which concerns European investors closely. 

The weakness of ‘‘ Americans” has told on: prices in all ‘other 
departments, and affected Foreign Government bonds, which had been, 
until it developed acutely, a comparatively steady market, being 
doubtless supported with a view to the large financial operations 
pending. ‘It appears, however, that the investor has not yet forgotten 
the lessons of recent years in the matter of South American finance, 
and he has not responded very readily to appeals made to him from * 
this quarter. The issueof a new Uruguay loan towards the end of" - 
June has already been referred to. Subscriptions were invitéd.for 
5 per cent. bonds at 71}, secured on the customs of the Republic, 
but, in spite of the high rate of interest offered, the bonds were not | 
taken at all eagerly, and have been quoted at a slight discount in the 
market. It cannot be said that this ‘caution was misplaced, for, 
though the finances of Uruguay are at present managed in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, and the country has the great advantage of an 
established gold standard, yet things change so fast and so frequently - 
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in these volatile Republics that only a very speculative investor would 
care to handle Uruguayan bonds. A new Chilian loan for £4,000,000 
was more successful, but did not go off with the flourish of trumpets 
that might have been expected. Chilian credit has long stood high 
above that of the rest of South America; the population has a good 
Teutonic leaven of English and Scottish blood; the country possesses 
rich natural resources, and the public debt is comparatively small. 
Nevertheless, when a loan for £4,000,000 5 per cent. bonds was offered, 
through Messrs. Rothschild, at 954, yielding a higher rate at this 
price than the other Chilian loans as valued at the time in the market, 
instead of being at once quoted at a high premium, it only brought 
down the prices of the existing issues, and, though the new loan was, 
of course, readily taken up, it cannot be said to have been a striking 
success. Investors who go so far afield must, of course, be prepared 


_ to take risks, but several things have occurred lately to disturb the 


confidence that was formerly given to Chile and Chilian bonds. The 
currency conversion is not yet completed, and- investors are naturally 
inclined to see that accomplished before they ‘lend money to the 
Republic ; moreover, there was a mild and shortlived banking crisis 
not long ago, the memory of which, no doubt, had ‘its dye effect ; and 
the political situation, always a most important element in South 
American finance, is not yet altogether settled, and the \Balmacedist 
party is not dead. The Republic has also been adding to \its ‘obliga- 
tious rather rapidly lately. The £4,000,000 nowissued only represent 
£2,000,000 of new debt, as half of it will be used ‘to retire 
£2,000,000 Treasury bills, but even so it follows rather closely on the 
loan for £2,000,000 issued in June 1895. The dispute between Chile 
and the Argentine Republic is stated to have been settled, but many 
of those who know more about South American peoples than ig suit- 
able for official publication are of opinion that war between the two 
States is only a question of time. It is asserted that not only hile 
and the Argentine, but Uruguay also, have been adding consideribly 
of late to their armaments, or, at least, to their naval and military 
expenditure, and the uncertainties and instability of political affalrs 
in South America render an explosion possible at any time. On the 
other hand, the Chilians -kave skown themselves first-class fighting 
men, and Gould probably make shot work of any other State in that 
part of the world Af they gave the matter their undivided attention. 
And in the meéntime, and with alli due allowance for the inseparable 
risks of the situation, their bonds are as good an investment as the 
South American States can produce. 

The long expected scheme for the Unification of the Argentine 
Provincial and National Debt has at last taken definite shape, has 
been passed by the Senate, and accepted in principle by the Chamber 
of Deputies, who are now discussing the details of the measure, which 
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is expected, however, to emerge from their hands without’ serious modifi- 
cation. But when the scheine has received the sanction of Congress its 
difficulties will only be beginning: The various provinces hold certain 
43 per cent. internal gold’ bonds, which were given to them by the 
Federal Government in exchange for gold which was spent somehow, 
but remains a mystery of South American finance. In exchange for 
these 44 per cent. bonds, the Government is now prepared to. give the 
provinces a corresponding amount of the new 4 per cent. unification 
loan, and they are empowered to treat with their creditors on this 


basis. The national loans. are also to be converted into the new 4 per . 


cents., and negotiations are to be opened with the houses which issued 
them as to a satisfactory basis of conversion. It is evident, however, 
that the holders both of the provincial and national loans will have to- 
be satisfied on several important points before they agree to the scheme. 
The provincial loans advanced considerably in price shortly before the: 
publication of the scheme, owing to large buying orders from Paris, 
where the haute finance-is always better informed than the English 
authorities on the subject of South American developments. This rise 
is certainly justified by the terms of the scheme, which naturally 
improves the position of the provincial bondholders; but the latter 
will be guilty of most unusual weakness if they swallow this’ sop. 


without insigting on a recognition of their full claims. The amount. - 


of the new fA per cent. bonds to be given by the Government to the 


provinces Will not cover the whole total of their obligations, and’ this. `. 


matter will have to be put right and some compensation will have to. 
be given’for heavy arrears of interest before the scheme can be- 
recogniséd as equitable. With regard to the holders of the national 
or federal loans, the question of the amount of new stock to be 
exchanged for the old obligations will require a good deal of delicate 
adjustment, and it is very doubtful whether the claims on the Customs. 
dutigs now held by the 1886 and Funding loans will be surrendered 
on any terms. Holders of bonds which give them a first charge on 
the’ Customs are not likely to exchange them for bonds which will 
possess the same security, but very seriously diluted by the addition of 
| many new claims upon it. It is, of course, all a matter of terms ; 
bat that is a matter of very great difficulty.” ~ i 

"T A new Russian loan has been rumoured for somè weeks, and is now 
expected to make its appearance at the end of J uly, The amount of 
the issue was very much exaggerated by the reports which, as usual, 
prepared the way for it.’ Forty to fifty millions sterling and other 
such fancy figures were asserted persistently, and these rumours. 
quickly brought the Paris exchange down to gold point. It was 
afterwards found that the loan is only for the comparatively modest. 
sum of sixteen to twenty millions. This amount, however, wilh 
hardly be found by. Paris and Berlin; where the Bourse is on this 
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occasion eager to testify practically to its confidence in Russian credit, 
without the assistance of gold from London. For neither Paris nor 
Berlin has much ready cash to spare just at present. But gold has 
been bought freely in London up to 77s. 94d. per oz., and it is 
probable that before these words are printed the Bank of England will 
have sold some bars. On the other hand, however, there is the 
possibility that American shipments will supply all that is wanted. 
As we endeavoured to show in the early part of this article, Lombard 
Street, in spite of abnormally low rates, has no real surplus to spare, 
and the possibility of even a comparatively small sum leaving the Bank 
has already made the bill-brokers very cautious. 

Unpleasant memories of the Australian banking crisis of 1893 have 
been revived during the past month by the appearance of a scheme for 
the second reconstruction of the Commercial Bank of Australia. At 
the time of the crisis financial policy was still under the influence of 
the apparent success with which a great panic had been averted by the 
assistance given to the Baring firm, and the “ bolstering-up ” system 
was applied indiscriminately to the Australian banks. The history of 
the last three years has shown that in this case the system was less 
successful; many of the Australian banks had so much to live down 
that their continued existence did more harm than good to the colony. 
They had lost all credit, and could not attract sound business and 
desirable customers, and so could only struggle on by giving facilities 
which were not legitimate to a class of customers who should not 
have been encouraged ; thus they fostered a condition of things similar 
to that which caused the panic three years ago, and retarded the 
genuine revival of colonial trade by exposing sound enterprise to loss 
at the hands of competitors trading on an artificial basis. Australian 
trade is grievously hampered by the dead-weight of wreckage that 
-ought long ago to have been cut away. The re-reconstruction scheme 
put before the depositors of the Commercial Bank of Australia is 
doubtless as good a plan as could be found; but the depositors may 
` well ask themselves whether in their own and all other interests 

liquidation would not be the more straightforward and serviceable 
policy. In the meantime various so-called committees of depositors 
are disputing one another’s title to speak with authority, and the main 
issue is being lost sight of among unedifying’ squabbles. 

A very significant comment on the Australian banking position was 
contained in the ae early report just issued, of the Union Bank of 
Australia. This is 31e of the strong t banks in the colony, and was 
‘one of the few that, nained standing’ 12 the panic of 1898. Yet 
the Directors now a, ounce that they Have decided to ask the share- 
holders’ leave to aaa from thy bank's reserve funds to a 
Contingent Account asum of £250,000 28 2 provision for contin- 
gencies.” This su ues, ‘is not asked for in 








m, the report contin 
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connection with realised losses, nor is it asked for in consequence 
of any sudden or unexpected unfavourable development—but as the 
result of what can only be called a revaluation of the whole of the 
bank’s business down to what the Directors and the General Manager 
believe to be the values of the present day.” Such measures as these 
on the part of ‘the strong banks serve as an instructive marginal note 
on reconstruction schemes for the weaker institutions. 

In the neighbouring colony the banking pésition is ‘complicated by 
semi-political scandals, and something is evidently very seriously 
amiss. The president of the Bank of New Zealand, now virtually a 
State institution, has refused to give evidence on certain points before 
a Parliamentary Committee, and was called before the bar of the 
House of Representatives. The Times Melbourne - correspondent 
telegraphed-on July 17 :, “It was agreed that Mr. Watson should be 
heard at the bar. He appeared with counsel, and again refused to 
give évidence. Counsel said that Mr. Watson would submit to 
punishment rather than answer questions which would cause the 
downfall of the bank and the ruin of customers.” ; 

- These are discouraging and disquieting developments in connection 
with Australasia, but luckily the Chartered Company gives us a touch 
. of comedy wherewith to conclude the month’s financial story. The 


- company issued £1,250,000 5 per cent. debentures, at 974, to a | 


syndicate, without offering any part of the issue to the shareholders. 
The stock was quoted, very nominally, at a premium for a few days, 
but the quotation soon settled down to the level of the issue price. 
Then the Directors announced that, as many shareholders had expressed 
a desire to subscribe forthe debentures, some of the original sub- 
scribers would give up part of their allotments, and shareholders 
might apply on such and such terms. - There was, of course, no con- 
nection between the fall in the price of the debentures and the 
Directors’ afterthought, but the coincidence was amusing. ` 
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WAS PITT A PROPHET? 


ORD ACTON’S “ Lecture on the Study of History ”* is full of 

` striking and impressive remarks, but it contains no single 
passage of greater interest than the account of Pitts eee 
prophecy : 

“ Now it was just at the time” [writes Lord Acton] “of his last appear- 
ance in public that .Mr. Pitt heard of the overwhelming success of the 
‘French in Germany, and of the Austrian surrender at Ulm. His friends 
concluded that the contest on land was hopeless, and that it was time to 
abandon the Continent to the conqueror, and to fall back upon our new 
empire of the sea. Pitt did not agree with them. He said that Napoleon 
would meet with a check whenever’ he encountered a national resistance ; 
and he declared that Spain was the place for it, and that then England 
would intervene, General Wellesley, fresh from "India, was present, Ten 
years later, when he had accomplished that which Pitt had seen in the lucid 
prescience of his last days, he related at Paris what I scarcely hesitate to 
call the most astounding and profound prediction in all political history, 
_ where such things have not been rare.” t 


This prophecy may well be termed “astounding.” Lord Acton, 
however, has no doubt of its reality. Lord Rosebery, supported on 
this point by the author of the life of Pitt in the “ Dictionary, of 
National Biography,” treats the prediction as an established fact. 
“Even in the wreck,” he writes, ‘‘ of [Pitts] life, his intrepid fore- 
sight survived. Nothing, he said, but a war of patriotism, a national 
war, could now save Europe, and that war should begin in Spain.” ł 
Authors of such eminence could never, we may be sure, have accepted 
the account of Pitt’s prophecy as historical unless it had been vouched 
for by apparently strong evidence. Lord Acton’s belief, at any rate, 

* “A Lecture on the Study of History,” delivered at Cambridge, June 11, 1895, by 


Lord Acton, LL.D., D.C.L + Idid., pp. 60, 61 
t “Pitt, a by Lord Rosebery, p. 256, 
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in an almost miraculous prophecy-is grounded on statements made by 
the Count of Toreno in his history of the Spanish war of indepen- 
dence.* The Count deals with the mutter in two different parts of 
his work,t and if: the different passages referring.to it be combined 
together, his story runs as follows: 


“Tt was in the autumn of 1805 and Mr. Pitt gave a dinner in the country 
at which were present Lords Liverpool (then Hawkesbury); Castlereagh, 
Bathurst, and others, as well as the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley), who had just arrived from India. During dinner Pitt received 
despatches,} the perusal of which left him thoughtful. At dessert-time, the 
servants having gone according to the custom in England, or, as they say, 
the cloth being removed and the servants out, Pitt said: ‘Very,bad news. 
Mack has surrendered in Ulm with 40,000 men, and Bonaparte marches on 
Vienna without hindrance.’ Pitt’s guests exclaimed ‘ that all was lost and 


that there was no resource left against Napoleon;” to which Pitt replied, .” 


‘There is still hope if I succeed in raising a national war in Europe,’ adding 


_ in a tone which appeared prophetic, ‘and this war must begin in Spain.’ § 


“ As his reply was so extraordinary many of those pr esent, although they 
kept silence out of the respect they bore hin, attributed it, ‘especially what 
he said about Spain, to delirium,|| caused by the complaint that. oppressed 
him, and of which he died three months later. Pitt, perceiving by their 
faces the effect which his first words had produced, added the following very 
notable ones : ‘ Yes, gentlemen, Spain will be the first country in which this 
patriotic war, which alone can give freedom to Europe, will be kindled. My 
information respecting that country, and I consider it very exact, is that 
though the nobility and clergy have degenerated with the bad government 


and.are at the feet of the favourite, the people maintains all its primitive 


‘purity and its hatred against France as strong as ever, and almost equal to 
its love for its own sovereigns. Bonaparte believes, and must believe, their 


_ existence to be incompatible with his own, he will try to get rid of them, 


and then it is I await him with the war I so much desire.’ We have heard 
this in England from several of those who were there present ; Don Miguel 
de Alava has heard the same.several times from the Duke of Wellington, and 
the said Duke related the occurrence at a diplomatic dinner given by the 
Duke of Richelieu in 1816, and at which the Ambassadors and Ministers 
of the whole of Europe were present.” 


Who, then, it will be asked, was the Count of Toreno? and what 
were his means of knowing the truth of the tale which he narrates ? 

The Count, being then Viscount of Matarossa, first went to England 
in 1808, having been chosen, slong with Don Andres Angel de la Vega, 
to represent Asturias (after its rising on the 24th of May), which then 


_ sought support from England in its declaration of independence after : 


ig 


the abdication of Charles IV. The deputies arrived in London on the” ” 


7th of June. The Count became intimate (and this is a matter for 
our present purpose of primary importance) with Castlereagh, Wel- 
lington, Lord Holland, and others. He returned to Spain in Decem- 


* « Historia del levantamiento, guerra y revolucion de España.” Par El Conde de 
Toreno, Nueva edicion, aumentada con sa vida y retrato. Paris 1851, Ist, edition, 
1838. + “ Toreno,” i. (ed. of 1851), pp. 424, 507, 508. 

+ “Pliego,’’—a parcel of letters in one cover, § “Toreno,” i. p. 507, 

{| Or extravagance of speech— derangement, J “ Toreno,” i. p. 508. 
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ber 1808, and on his father’s death, in that month, succeeded to the 
title of Toreno. He went to England again in 1814, being banished 
by the decree of Ferdinand the Seventh; he then stayed in London 
till December, then went to Paris, and returned to-London on the 
disembarkation of Bonaparte. After Waterloo he returned to France. 
He was in Paris in 1816, and frequented the houses of the Duke of 
Wellington and of General Don Miguel de Alava. He was ill-looked 
upon by the Spanish Court, and was at least twice banished from 
Spain. In 1822 he travelled in France and in England. He began 
his history in Paris in 1827, worked at it in Paris and in London, and 
finished it in 1837, and published it in 1838. He died in 1843. In 
the Introduction to the second edition of his book, published after his 
death, Toreno is described as belonging “to that small number of 

_ writers who managed to keep their imagination within the limits of 
accuracy,” and there is no reason to doubt that he must be considered 
a trustworthy historian. l 

The reasons, then, for -believing that Pitt was in truth a prophet 
are strong, and may be thus summed up: 

The prophecy is recorded verbatim, and with a minute account of 
the circumstances under which it was made, by Toreno, a trustworthy 
historian of high character. 

Toreno has no doubt of the truth of the narrative which he heard 
from several persons who were present at the dinner where the pro- 
phecy was made, aud he probably heard it either in 1808—1.¢., three 
years after the prophecy—or in 1814. 

Toreno’s belief was confirmed by two circumstances. Hoe had been 
told of the prophecy by Alava, who alleged that he had heard of it 
several times from the Duke of Wellington; he had learnt that the 
Duke of Wellington had mentioned Pitt’s prophecy at a diplomatic 
dinner given in Paris in 1816; and in 1816 Toreno was himself in 
Paris. l 

Toreno published his history containing. the account of the pro- 
phecy in 1888, when the Duke of Wellington, and probably others-of 
Pitt’s guests, were still alive, and could have contradicted the tale ; 
and Toreno was well acquainted, not to say intimate, with the Duke. 

No one, therefore, can wonder that an author such as Lord Acton, 
who possesses the widest and most minute knowledge of history, and 

` is well accustomed to weigh evidence, should treat Pitt’s prophecy as 
a well-established fact. In spite, however, of the apparent strength 
of the evidence by which Toreno’s amazing tale is supported, it will 
be found that there are good grounds for believing that the tale, as 
told by him, is demonstrably untrue, and, be it noted, that as things 
at present stand, Toreno’s statements appear to be the sole ground for 
the belief in Pitts prophetic power. Lord Acton, at any rate, has 
given no other proof of Pitts prophecy than a reference to Toreno, 
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Lord Rosebery and the writer in the “ Dictionary of National Biogra— 
phy” have given no authorities whatever. 

Before a statement is made of the definite grounds for disbelieving 
Toreno’s assertions, it will be well to press upon our readers two or 
three general considerations. 

The first is that the account of Pitt’s prophecy labours under the 
defect which weakens the credibility of most prophetic tales. No 
evidence is given, and’ we venture to assume that no evidence can be 
produced, of the existence of the alleged prophecy prior to the time 
of its fulfilment. After Spain had risen against the tyranny of 
“Napoleon men may have said, whether truly or not, that Pitt had 
predicted that Spanish resistance would be fatal to Napoleon’s power. 
But even according to Toreno, we have no ground whatever for say- 
ing that any one talked about Pitt’s prophecy before the commence- 
ment of the Spanish. insurrection. Toreno himself, it would seem, 
felt that this silence needed explanation, and, at any rate, suggests 
that Pitt’s startling language was attributed by his friends to some- 
thing like unsettlement of mind; and this, of course, may have beer 
the cause of their not caring to repeat his words. The fact that the 
prophecy was not talked of till it was fulfilled is no proof that it was 
not delivered ; it is, however, a suspicious circumstance, and amounts 
at lowest to the absence of that kind of evidence which would have 
established the probability of Pitt having made some kind of pre~ 

' diction. l 

It must again be observed: that Toreno’s evidence is, from the 
nature of things, only hearsay evidence, He was not present at tbe 
dinner at which, as he alleges, Pitt heard of the taking of Ulm. Al!’ 
he can sayis that he was told by persons present at the strange 
scene., The reader's first impression, indeed, is that the Count's 
information came from some of the distinguished guests, such as: 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, or the Duke of ‘Wellington, whom 
Pitt entertained ; but a careful consideration of Toreno’s words does 
not confirm, and, indeed, all but negatives, this conclusion. He 
heard of the dinner when in England from several of those there 
present, but he does not say that he heard of it from any of the dis— 
tinguished men whom he names. But he would have immensely 
increased the evidence in favour of a story, which he obviously felt 
required the support of authority, if he could have said that his infor- 
mant was Lord Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, or Lord Bathurst; and, , 
above all, could he have asserted that the story came to him directly 
from the mouth of Wellington. It is, therefore, not unfair to suppose 
that he did not derive his information from any one of these eminent 
men. What may be treated as certain is that the tale was not told 
to Toreno by the Duke of Wellington. Had he heard it from the 
Duke it would have been futile to cite the indirect evidence afforded: 
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by the assertion of Alava that to him the Duke had several times told 
the tale, and there would have been but little point in referring to the 
rumour that the Duke related perhaps the strangest of all the occur- 
rences in his life at a diplomatic dinner in Paris. 

Let. it, lastly, be noted, that Toreno’s story rests on the assumption 
that the news of the fall of Ulm reached Pitt whilst entertaining his 
friends at dinner. Let this supposition be proved false, and the whole 
tale falls to the ground, 1 

I£ these considerations be borne in mind, the reasons for disbeliev- 
ang the account of Pitt’s prophecy may be summed up under twa 
heads, 

First: Toreno’s story entirely lacks confirmation. 

Lord Acton himself produces Pitt’s prophecy as an example of men’s 
“‘eurious proclivity to neglect, and by degrees to forget, what has 
deen certainly known.” One of the most startling occurrences in the 
history of modern England is, it would seem, recorded only by a Spanish 
writer, whose works are practically unknown to Englishmen. This 
_ absence of confirmation is certainly startling and requires explanation. 

Ia 1805 Pitt’s friends might hesitate to repeat a prophecy which they 
‘believed to be suggested by a disordered imagination; but there was 
no reason whatever why admirers who noted down with care every act 
of Pitt’s during the last months of his life should not, even then, have 
recorded in diaries a striking utterance of the expiring statesman. After 
1808 there was every reason why they should make public the pre- 
diction of their adored leader. Every man who wished, as most 
Tories did, that England should aid the Spanish insurgents, must, 
‘one would have supposed, have rejoiced in supporting the policy of 
antervention by the authority of Pitt. At any rate, when at last the 
foresight of Pitt's genius was proved, and ‘his prediction was to the 
very letter accomplished by the general in whose presence it was 
Aelivered, the admirers of the great statesman must almost of necessity 
-have boasted that their hero had displayed something like inspired 
prescience. Wellington at least, itis morally certain, must have told 
the prophecy to scores of persons besides Alava ; yet Toreno himself, 
who might, one would have thought, have askéd Wellington for his 
wersion of one of the most startling events in the Duke’s career, refers 
not to what the Duke told him, but to a very different, thing— 
Alava’s report of a story said to have been told him by Wellington. 
On this point we may carry the matter further. Stanhope’s conver- 
sations.with the Duke of Wellington,* show the Duke’s admiration for 
Pitt, and his habit of telling anecdotes of the great Minister. He 
destribed to Stanhope Pitt’s speech, known, by the way, to every 
historian, at the Guildhall, on the 9th’ of November, 1805, but not one 
xeference did Wellington make to Pitt’s far more astonishing and un- 


* See pp. 117, 118. 
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known prediction which was made, if at all, in the Duke’s own pre- 
sence but a few days before the Guildhall speech. To all’ this we 
must add that the speech attributed to the Duke at the diplomatic 
dinner given in 1816 is singularly out of character with the language he 
generally held about the Spanish war. He did not show the least 
tendency to rate high, or even, as some critics would say, to rate at 
its proper value, the effect produced. by the popular movement in 
Spain. The prophecy, again, was known to many persons. The men 
who told it to Toreno must have told it to scores of others. Why 
then is it never mentioned by Macaulay, by Croker, by Gieville > 
Why, above all, has it escaped the attention of Stanhope? Every one 
of these writers was fond of anecdotes; each one of them was in è 
position to hear all the current reports about either Pitt or Welling- 
ton. They all belonged to a generation to whom Pitt and the Duke 
were the most remarkable of national heroes, yet each one of them 
seemingly either forgot, or had never heard of, an occurrence which 
linked together the career of the statesman and the general. Stanhope, 
indeed, if he heard and believed the tale of Pitt’s intrepid foresight . 
and omitted to mention it, was’ guilty of a kind of biographical 
négligence utterly foreign to his character. What is the natural 
inference suggested by this extraordinary silence? It is surely 
that either Toreno’s story was unknown to all the men best acquainted 
with the career of Pitt, or that, if known, was not believed by them 
to be true. 

Secondly: The circumstances under which Pitt received the tidings 
of the fall of Ulm are known,:and are inconsistent with Toreno’s 
story. : 

Ulm capitulated on October 19, 1805. By October 29 rumours of 
the calamity had reached England. On that day the Times”* 
‘announced, on the authority of one of the minor Paris papers (Gazette 
de France of October 22), the total defeat of the Austrian army, the 
capitulation of the garrison of Ulm, and the surrender of 40,000 of 

_ the Austrian troops, who were made prisoners of war. “ We announce 
it,” writes the Times, “with the deepest anguish,” and “we learn 
from Dover that a grand salute was fired at Boulogne on Saturday as 
a mark of rejoicing for the event which took place on the 19th.” On 
_ October 30 the Zimes tells its readers that ‘‘ there is, no further con- 
firmation of the news,” and on the 31st that “there is no intelligence 
whatever from the Continent yesterday.” On November 1 the Times 
contains the statement that “we are still without any intelligence, 
and we mention this to discredit a report that the French army was 
completely surrounded by Austrian.and Russian troops.” On Saturday, 


_. * My friend, Mr. Moberly-Bell, has kindly examined for me the files of the Times 
for references to the fall of Ulm, and is my anthority for the statements as to the 
communication of the news of the surrender by the Times, 
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November 2, no further intelligence whatever has reached the Times. 
Itis therefore clear that from Tuesday, October 29, down to Saturday, 
November 2, rumours were current of the blow which had fallen upon 
the Austrians, and that the probability of Ulm clan ope was ` 
known to the public. 

Let a reader who bears these facts in mind turn to the following 
passage in Lord Malmesbury’s “ Diaries” 


“ I dined” [writes his lordship] “ with Pitt on 30th October, at Sturges 
Bourne’s, and on 2nd November, at his own house. Though the rumour - of 
Mack’s surrender of his army at Ulm had come in so many shapes as to 
give it but too much the appearance of truth, Pit discredited it.* I sav 
next to him cach day and I clearly perceived he disbelieved it more from the 
dread of its being true than from any well-grounded cause. He, particularly 
on the 2nd, on my still expressing my fears, almost peevishly said : ‘ Don’t 
believe a word of it, it is all a fiction,’ and in so loud a voice as to be 
heard by all who were near us. But on Sunday, 3rd November, he and 
Lord Mulgrave came to me in Spring Gardens about one o'clock, with a 
Dutch newspaper, in which the capitulation of Ulm was inserted at’ full 
length. As they neither of them understood Dutch, and as all the offices 
were empty, they came to me to translate it, which I “did as well as I could. 
and I observed but voo clearly the effect it had on Pitt, though he did his 
utmost to conceal it. Lhis was the last time I saw him. He promised me 
to come for a few days to Park Place on his return from Bath, where he 
was then going, but was too ill to keep his word. This visit has left an 
indelible impression on my mind, as his manner and look were not kis own, 
and gave me, in spite of myself, a foreboding of the loss with which we 
were threatened.” f 


The correctness and truth of Lord Malmesbury’s statements must 
be considered as beyond dispute. Admit that the Diary must have 
been made up some time after the events to which it refers, still they 
are events which hardly any man could have forgotten, and which 
must, from the circumstances of the case, have impressed themselves, 
indelibly on his Lordship’s memory. To the information which the 
“ Diaries” afford us two more facts should be-added which may he 
gathered from the Times. On the afternoon of Sunday, November 3,, 
the day, be it remarked, on which Pitt learnt from the Dutch news- 
paper that Ulm had fallen, the Zimes published a special edition in, 
black, giving the French official despatch and the articles of capitula- 
tion in extenso. The Times of Monday, November 4, contains these 

‘words: “The melancholy intelligence of the total defeat of the 
Austrians and the capture of General Mack, which was exclusively 
announced by us so long ago as Tuesday last, is fully confirmed by 
the arrival of the Paris papers of the 26th.” 


* Napoleon, having abandoned his project of invading England, had marched upon 
Vienna, and got between that city and General Mack’s army, which surrendered at 
Ulm. 

+ “Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of Malmesbury,” iv. pp. 339, 340. The 
italics are Lord Malmesbury’s. 
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The facts are now before us. The contradiction batween them and 
Toreno’s story is to our minds patent; they leave no place for the 
scene of the prophecy. Up to Sunday, November 3, Pitt disbelieved 
and discredited the rumour that Ulm had fallen, On Saturday, 
November 2; he indeed gave a dinner at his own house, and this, we 
may conjecture, was the occasion on which, according to Toreno’s 
` belief, he received the news of the fall of Ulm, and prophesied that a 
national movement in Spain would destroy Bonaparte. But we now 
know that then, at least, no prophecy was delivered. Pitt did not on 


that Saturday believe that Ulm had fallen: he did not receive the news 


of its fall till the next day, and he then received it, not in company 
at his own home, but in an interview with Lord Malmesbury at Spring 
Gardens. This of itself is almost sufficient to dispose of the tale told 
_to Toreno, but much more than this may be rightly inferred from 

Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries. All they contain, and all they do not 

contain, negatives the existence of the prophecy. When Pitt learnt 
‘of the calamity which had befallen Europe he received the tidings like 
` a man of courage. “TI observed,” says Lord Malmesbury, “ the effect 
which the news had on Pitt, though he did his utmost to conceal its” 
but he uttered not a word about a war of patriotism, or a war which 
should begin in Spain; he acted as a brave statesman, he did not act 
as an inspired prophet. Nor can it be suggested that the prophecy 
was delivered on some later day. On and up to the night of Satur- 
day, the 2nd, Pitt had not received despatches announcing the fall of 
Ulm, and assuredly did not announce to his friends, or offer them 
encouragement, under a calamity which he did not believe to have taken 
place. From and after one o'clock on Sunday, the 3rd, the prophetic 
scene becomes an impossibility; on the afternoon of that Sunday the 
Austrian defeat had been made known to the whole of London. The 
circumstances, it will be urged, under which the prophecy was 
delivered may be inaccurately stated, but this does not prove that it 
was never delivered at all. The reply to this objection is, however, 


obvious. We have no reason whatever for believing in the reality of- 


Pitt’s prediction, except the story told by Toreno. Ii is of the essence 
of this tale that Pitt prophesied on hearing of the fall of Ulm. If we 
can prove that on that occasion he did not play the prophet, we have 
no reason to believe a strange tale, or, in fact, that he ever prophesied 


at all. [s it, again, we may be asked, at all likely that Toreno lied? ` 


My answer is that it is most improbable. No imputation rests upon 
his veracity; he tells a tale as it was told to him; he relies on the 
accuracy of his informants, and, like many a man before and after 
him, he has been deceived. 

The case, then, stands thus: We are asked to believe in the his- 
torical reality of the most astounding and profound prediction in all 
political history. 
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The prophecy is told to us by a Spanish historian of repute, on 
whose good faith it were folly to cast the least imputation. The 
prophecy, as he assures us, was delivered by the greatest of English - 
statesmen in the presence of the greatest of English generals, by 
whose genius it was ultimately fulfilled; it was delivered, further, in 
‘the presence of some of the best known among English politicians. . 
Toreno, further, who is the sole authority for the strange tale which 
he tells, possessed, it must be conceded, the means of testing its truth, 
and he published the story at a time when men were living who 
might have shown it to be false. These are the circumstances which, 
as far as they go, make it strange that Toreno should first have been 
deceived himself and then involuntarily have deceived his readers. On 
*the other hand, that Toreno knew of the event which he narrates by 
hearsay only is obvious. What is equally clear is that he did not 
hear of Pitt’s alleged prophecy until after its fulfilment had at any 
rate commenced, and that he ‘did not publish the prophecy to the 
world until thirty years after it was delivered, and until more than 
twenty years after the events which it was supposed to foretell. The 
publication, moreover, was made in a Spanish work, which we may be 
pretty sure was not rend by one in ten thousand of even educated 
Englishmen. Suppose, as is very probable, that a copy of the work 
was sent to Wellington; statesmen employed. in active life do not 
invariably peruse the works presented to them; nor if Wellington 
&appened to read Toreno’s history, is it certain that he would think 
himself bound to correct the historical errors of his friend. That as 
regards the prophecy Toreno was misled may be concluded from two 
broad facts. The one is that as far as at present appears the prophecy 
has never been mentioned by, and was apparently unknown to, writers 
such as Macauley or Stanhope, who must have known of it had it 
been really delivered; and, above all, that but for Toreno’s statement, 
‘¢here is apparently no proof that Wellington ever mentioned to any 
man one of the most dramatic incidents of his whole career. The 
other fact is that the truth of Toreno’s tale depends on the supposi- 
tion that Pitt heard of the fall of Ulm at his own table, and at a 
moment when the news was not known to his guests, But this sup- 

position is negatived by the very best contemporary evidence. 

There may well exist further proof, which is unknown to the 
present writer’ of the reality of the prophecy. If such proof 
exist it ought to be produced; it is, at any rate, much to be 
desired that Lord Rosebery should tell us whether the statement 
made by him rests on the passages from Toreno’s work, or is sup- 
ported, by other and better authority. It would be interesting were 
some of the few men, such as Mr. Gladstone, still living amongst us, 
who remember the time when stories about Pitt were current, would 
tell us whether they remember to have heard in their youth of the 
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statesman’s prophecy; and one reason which has led to the writing of 
this article is the hope that it may elicit further information which 

may prove the truth or the untruth of one of the most astonishing 

tales ever told by a writer of repute, and believed to be true by a man 

of unrivalled historical knowledge. Meanwhile, until further evidence 

. is forthcoming, the tradition of Pitts astounding and profound predic- - 
tion must be considered a curious but baseless political legend. 


A. V. Dicey. 


In a note on this article, Mr. Gladstone writes as follows : 


‘* Hawarden, August 19, 1896. - 


“ I have read Professor Dicey’s searching and interesting article, 
with the main contentions of which—subject, to correction from Lord 
Acton—-I agree. 

“In one point, however, I differ from both. I see nothing wonder- 
ful in what is called the prediction. It was natural that Pitt, in 
his position, should cast about for new hopes and means, should 
despair of dynasties, and even should turn to Spain, as the country 
which, of all large States, had been least in the war, and had, greatly 
from the provincial formation and history of the country, the most of 
popúlar- spirit left in her. I do not clearly understand that he said 
Spain would rise, but that-it was the most likely to rise. 

“ I do not remember now the exact year of Bunsen’s death. But 
I remember very well that he confidently anticipated as proximate 
events, the union of Italy, the emancipation of the subject races in 
Turkey, and the abolition of slavery. I see more insight here than ' 
in Mr. Pitt’s speculation, supposing him to have broached it. 

“ As regards Professor Dicey’s reference to me, I think that in al}: - 
the early part of my political life the memory of Pitt was absolutely 
buried under the tomes of Tomline and Gifford, and never revived 
until the publication of Lord Stanhope’s Life of him. Then came the 
great changes 1 in fiscal law and administration, which brought afresh 

` into view his great financial genius. 

“ I once had some conversation at a Cabinet jane with the Duke 
of Wellington about Spain. His tone was not that of one who much 
admired the Spaniards. He said they are always talking about the 
pundonor, and: that he told them the true pundonor was to do their. 
duty. 

“ Somewhere in this paper there turns up the opinion that the 
Peninsular War destroyed Napoleon. This I regard as an extravagant. 
and baseless supposition. 

«The man whose opinion on the genuineness of this prophecy: 
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would have been best worth having, had he been alive (among those 
whom J have intimately known), was Lord Aberdeen. His son, Lord 
Stanmore, who has a decided historical faculty, was so intimate with 
all Lord Aberdeen’s ideas and recollections, that, were I examining 
into this matter, I should ask him whether he could throw any light 
upon. it. : 

“ That Pitt may have drawn distinctions between the resistance of 
a court and the resistance of a nation would have been creditable to 
his acumen, and quize within the bounds of likelihood. During the 
American civil war, and before the fortunes of the South had waned, 
Cobden said to me, ‘The South cannot succeed; they have not got 
a people at their back.’ 
* «I hope the article may lead to discussion on this interesting 
subject.” 


THE SITUATION IN CRETE. 


OR the fourth time within the present generation, for the eighth 
time since the beginning of this century, the people of Orete 
have risen in arms to vindicate the honour of their homes, and to claim 
that security and toleration which are deemed but elementary condi- 
tions in the life of Christian communities. One would vainly seek in 
modern history for a parallel of an endurance as heroic, of a self- 
sacrifice as persistent and unhesitating, as that of the Cretans in the 
‘cause of freedom. The struggles of the Swiss were not as severe or 
as protracted ; the courage of the Poles did not remain. as resolute ; 
the melodramatic fervour of the Italians lived upon the unanimous 
encouragement of Europe and the succour of powerful allies. Even 
the dogged fortitude of the Dutch falls short of the undaunted bravery 
of the Cretan mountaineers who, Proteus-like, rose again and again, 
almost as soon as they were reduced to submission, by treachery 
and false promises not less than by the overwhelming forces of a great 
military empire. Those who know, even from.afar, what is the un- 
told suffering, the appalling devastation, of an even successful insur- . 
rection against Turkish mastery, must be filled with admiration and 
ungradged sympathy for this highly gifted, valiant, and civilised race 
who have sacrificed so much, so readily and so repeatedly for the 
attainment of independence, And indeed they achieved that blessing 
for themselves as fairly as any people who ever rose against a foreign 
yoke. Yet time after time they were thrust back under it by the 
‘“ Concert of Europe” which, thanks to the regenerate policy of this 
` country, will not again serve so iniquitous a purpose. That crime 
will not again be perpetrated. The Cretans are determined that 
this time they shall at last drink of the cup which has so often been _ 
snatched from their lips. 
The tide of Ottoman successes ‘sd already begun to ebb, when, in 
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1669, after a long and sanguinary struggle, the Venetians were driven 
out of Crete. It was the last conquest of the Turks in Europe, and 
it has proved the least secure. It has not even been completed; for the 
rocky fastnesses of Sphakia and Apokorona have never been trodden 
by Turkish troops, nor have their hardy mountaineers ever submitted 
to Turkish rule. The spirit of the rest of the islanders remained as 
unsubdued, and the Porte relied chiefly upon a small minority of 
Cretan renegades, who, with the proverbial zeal of proselytes, became 
imbued with a fanaticism even more fierce than that of hereditary 
Mohammedans, It is a common error to suppose that these renegades: 
had formed a part of the Greek population. They were, no doubt, 
Grecised for the most part at the time of the Turkish conquest; bat 
they were principally the descendants of the Venetian settlers in the 
island, and they espoused Islam in order to retain the landed property’ 
which had almost entirely passed into their hands under the dominion 
of Venice. This is so certain that to the present day one may see in 
Crete Christian escutcheons on old Venetian country-seats, surmounted 
by some later inscription from the Koran, in token of the conversion. 
The feud, therefore, existing between the Christian Cretans and the 
renegades, who, though they still speak only Greek, have become 
Turks in manner of life and thought, is of a more remote origin. The- 
‘Venetian rule, if not as barbarous, was more insidious and perfidious 
than thai of the Turks. It is an historically established fact that 
the Venetians would extend consideration and confidence only to such 
Cretans ss had qualified by murdering some relative of the first degree. 
And a “schismatic” Greek was always the object of a hatred more 
uncompromising to the good sons of the Church than a downright. 
infidel. 

Such are the tragic conditions amid'which the unhappy Cretan has 
been reared for centuries past, on a land that nature endowed with the 
blessings of an earthly paradise. But the old feud was intensified 
under Turkish rule by the fact that the apostate ‘‘ Abasiotes ” were 
invested with exceptional political privileges, and exercised in the 
towns and their immediate neighbourhood a supremacy analogous to 
that which the Bulgarian “ Pomacks” of the Rhodope district and 
of the Slav “ Spahis” of Bosnia possessed under Turkish domination. 
The Pomacks and the Spahis, however, have subsided, under Christian: 
and civilised Governments, into ordinary and orderly citizens, exactly 
as the Cypriote Mussulmans—mostly Greek apostates—have settled 
down under British rule, and as the Abasiotes themselves will, 
no doubt, resignedly accept equality when placed in circumstances: 
similar to those in which a considerable Mohammedan population 
lives contentedly in the kingdom of Greece. 

It was necessary to insist, at the very outset, upon this point, 
since it is most unreasonably pretexted as an insuperable obstacle to 
Cretan self-government. The fons et origo of the almost unbroken 
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succession of insurrections in Crete, which have marked the Turkish 
occupation of the island, does not lie in the extravagant pretensions 
of the Mussulman minority, but in the encouragement which the 
Porte lends to the fanaticism of that minority ;.in the incurable 
misgovernment of the Turks; and in the irrepressible, but perfectly 
legitimate and honourable desire of a high-spirited people like the 
Cretans to secure the greatest possible measure of liberty. 

The Cretans took a leading and glorious part in the long struggle 
for Greek independence, from 1821 to 1828. They carried the war 
from the island, which they cleared of Turkish troops, to the main~ 
land, where their heroism contributed powerfully to the success of the 
Greek arms. At the conclusion of the war Crete, as also Samos, was 
as free as any of the provinces which went to make up the Greek 
kingdom. The Cretans had won their freedom with their own’ 
strong arm—at the price of tens of thousands of lives, rivers of blood, 
and untold sacrifices. The justice of incorporating the island in the 
new State was so indisputable, its expediency on political and 
commercial grounds so manifest, that the late King of the Belgians 
made it a condition of his acceptance of the Greek throne. It behoves 
Englishmen to remember, at the present juncture, that it was the 
policy of Castlereagh and the Duké of Wellington which alone frus- 
trated that union and, consequently, the inestimable advantages also 
which Greece would have derived from the sovereignty of King Leopold. 
By an act of political cruelty for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel, the unfortunate Cretans, notwithstanding their hard-won 
freedom, were declared to be the irredeemable subjects of the Sultan, 
and Crete was ruthlessly restored to Turkey. The Sultan made over 
` the island to Mohammed Ali, and the black troops of Egypt were let 
loose to work what further havoc they might on a land already 
devastated. 

Of course the European Powers promised then, as they did on 
many a subsequent occasion, to guarantee a fair measure of self- 
government to the Cretans. The only rule however which the 
islanders found to be reliable and constant, was the oppression and 
perjury of the Porte; and the indifference with which Europe wit- 
nessed the. violation of solemn engagements, drove them to repeated 
revolts. The insurrection of 1831 resulted in the retrocession of 
Crete by Egypt to Turkey. Another outbreak followed in 1841 
and,another in 1858. But the most memorable of recent risings 
is that of 1866 to 1868, which cost the Turkish Treasury 
six millions sterling and compelled the Sultan to have again 
recourse to the negro troops’ of the Khedive of Egypt. It is 
memorable for the unsurpassed acts of heroism whereby the Cretans 
succeeded again in freeing the island from the Turks, with the 
exception of the three fortified towns. The whole of Europe was 
then stirred to sympathy, and the Government of Napoleon IIT. was 
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‘disposed to accede to the annexation of the island to Greece, or, at 
least, to recognise the insurgents as belligerents. But these proposals 
were opposed by the late Lord Derby ; and it was ‘that policy which 
provoked the philippics of Professor A. E. Freeman, which appeared 
in these pages, in the Times, arid elsewhere, and which will not be 
readily forgotten. The insurrection was ultimately paralysed by the 
intervention of Hobart Pasha against Greece. Yet the circumstances 
in which men and munitions left the Greek shores in 1868 in aid of 
the Cretans were in no way different from those of the present day ; nor 
was the Turkish administration less intolerable or hopeless than it is 
now. The Cretans, however, were for the second time forcibly thrust 
under the yoke of Turkey; and by way of solace the Powers exerted 
themselves feebly in inducing the Porte to concede the so-called 
“Organic Statute.” Ostensibly it sanctioned self-government; but 
it was so complicated in substance as to become inoperative. The 
Porte has never been at a loss how to produce administrative puzzles ; 
and, in this instance, it apparently had a free hand to surpass itself in 
ingenuity. As the Charter remained a dead letter, the Cretans seized 
the next favourable opportunity to rise in 1877. Their case was 
brought before the Congress of Berlin; but the only relief the Powers 
could extend to them was a fresh promise on the part of’ the Porte, 
recorded in the XXIII., Article of the Treaty, to observe seru- 
pulously that Organic Statute, which had been proved to be unwork- 
able, Meanwhile, the Cretans had remained under arms during the 
whole of 1878, the island being again almost completely devastated 
by the half-naked and famishing troops which had survived the Russo- 
Turkish War. - 

. Ultimately, through the mediation of Exgland, the Porte was in- 
duced, in November of that year, to concede the Pact of Halepa, 
so named after the village near Canea where it was negotiated, 
and signed under the supervision of the British Consul, Mr. T. B. 
Sandwith—this fact being expressly recorded in the preamble of the 
document. The arrangement was accepted by the Cretans as a com- 
promise, in spite of its many and manifest drawbacks. Nevertheless, 
it brought abont, at the outset, certain beneficial results. Political 
parties were formed in which the Mohammedan Oretans blended, irre- 
spective of religious differences, with their Christian countrymen ; and 
the unprecedented phenomenon of a Christian Vali completing his four 
years’ tenure of governorship was witnessed in the person of Photiades 
Pasha. But this tendency to conciliation of the conflicting elements in 
the island was by no meens to the liking of the Porte. The presence of 
a Mussulman military governor was therefore discovered to be neces- 


sary; and as his grade was usually superior to that of the Vali, and ~ 


the Mussulman sub-governor was the official whose recommendations 
were of weight with the Porte, nothing was easier’than to create 
insuperable difficulties for the Christian Vali. Thus successive Valis 
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were compelled—often by private wire from Constantinople—to 
tender their resignation ; while, at the same time, the Porte took 
care not to fulfil'the financial engagements prescribed by the Pact. 
By these means an acute crisis was brought about under the Go- 
vernorship of Sartinski Pasha, a Pole, in 1889, when a preconcerted 
plan of deception and treachery was carried out by the Porte with 
consummate skill. 

The Cretans, as it is but natural, are guided in critical contin- 
gencies by the advice they seek at Athens. The Porte therefore 
promised to the Greek Government, as soon as thingy began to 
assume a threatening aspect in Crete, to satisfy the demands of the 
. islanders, provided they were prevailed upon to abstain from occupy- 
ing certain important positions. In spite of the transparent perfidy 
of the proposal, M. Tricoupis, the ‘then Greek Premier, fell into the 
snare, While the Cretans were held back, troops were poured into 
the island, and the strategical points having been seized, the Greek 
Government and the Cretans were defied. An Imperial firman, 
issued in November of that year, -abrogated the Pact of Halepa and - 
the British Government, under whose auspices it was concluded, was 
now powerless to exact respect for what was virtually an international 
arrangement, There-was no longer any question of a Christian Vali 
with a fixed tenure of office, or of an Assembly of Cretan represen- 
tatives. Shakir Pasha, the commander of the Turkish troops, was- ` 
invested with absolute civil and military authority; Mussulman 
Albanians occupied the.Christian villages as gendarmes; and Crete 
continued to submit to this kind of martial law up to 1894. When, 
however, Mahmoud Djelaleddin Pasha, the then Mussulman Vali, sur- 
passed even his predecessors in arbitrariness, and actually dictated to 
the tribunals decisions in favour of Mohammedan litigants, the Cretans 
began’ to lose patience and another outbreak appeared imminent. It 
was only then that the Great Powers moved in the matter and pre- 
vailed upon the Porte to revert ‘partly to the pre-existing order of 
things, by appointing Alexander Karatheodory Pasha, a Christian and 
a Greek, as Governor. Beyond this, however, the Pact of Halepa 
was not observed. True to its traditional tactics, the Porte took with 
one hand what it had given with the other. The Mussulman Deputy 
Governor and the military commander frustrated every effort of the 
Vali; the very funds necessary’ for the maintenance of the gendarmerie 
being denied him, Karatheodory was consequently forced to resign. 
Complete anarchy now reigned in the island, and the present insur- 
rection began with the usual curtain-raiser—a messacre of Christians 
at Canea, on the 24th May. 

The event sent a thrill of horror through Greece, and the Govern- 
ment of King George was urged to order the feet to Crete. Had 
that measure been taken promptly, the island would have been virtually 

annexed to Greece, without a gun being fired. A more favourable 
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opportunity, both from a military and political point of- view, could 
not haye been hoped for. Crete was denuded of troops, the Greek 
fleef is more than a match for anything the Turks have afloat, and 
though some of the Powers might have protested, an accomplished 
fact would have rendered concerted action even less possible than it 
is at present. Unfortunately there was hesitation at Athens, and it 
is said that considerations of purely national interest were not ‘those 
which were allowed to prevail. Oddly enough, the Russian and the 
French Ministers were the first and most urgent in dissuading the 
King’s Government from moving in the matter. At the same time 
the Porte was profuse in its promises of concessions, if Greece abstained 
from active measures ; and though the precedent of 1889 might have 
served as a warning, the Cabinet of Athens again fell into identically 
the same snare—this time with even less excuse. Turkish troops 
' were now hurriedly landed in Crete with Abdullah Pasha, a genuine 
Turk, at their head. The Cretans, however, had already occupied all 
the strategic positions and Abdullah’s endeavours to break through 
their lines were repulsed with heavy loss. ` 
Since then the Porte has been engaged in its favourite pastime of 
commissions of inquiry, while the Powers are pondering over the perils 
of the position, Yet the mere recital of the foregoing incontrovertible 
facts constitutes in itself an overwhelming indictment of the Porte, and 
a complete justification of the resolve which now animates the Cretans, 
not again to lay down their arms unless they obtain a definite and last- 
ing settlement. Even the Cologne Gazette is generous enough to admit 
that “as the Cretans have been victorious in all their encounters 
with Turkish troops, they can hardly be expected to content themselves 
with the restauration of the Pact of Halepa, the conditions of which are 
distinctly recognised as inadequate.” 
` Fortunately the scales that long obstructed a clear view have now 
fallen from the eyes of the people of Hoagland. England has been 
effectually healed of the disease of Turkophilism. Even the bogie of 
the reputed power of the Caliph over the Mussulmans of India, which 
was kept alive for three generations, is no longer available. But the 
distemper ‘has settled, in a very malignant form, in certain other Chris- 
tian countries, which, in their anxiety to bolster up the crumbling fabric 
of Turkish rule, do not scruple to tolerate its methods of violence and 
rapine. And in this they exhaust all the resources of casuistry. We are 
told that the Cretans cannot be trusted to govern themselves and mete 
out equal justice to the Mohammedans. Yet, in every instance in 
which the rayahs have been allowed to acquire liberty, they belied these 
sombre predictions, and their rapid advance in civilisation has con- 
tributed to the peace and contentment of the East. We are told 
that Mussulman susceptibilities would not stand the domination of 
the Christians. As a matter of fact, these susceptibilies—which, by 
tthe way, are denied to the rayahs, as unbecoming, apparently, a 
VOL, LXX. Y 
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Christiién people—have rapidly disappeared in every ‘case in which 
equal political rights have prevailed—in India, in Cyprus, in Bosnia, 
in Greece itself. Tender concern is manifested for the future welfare 
of the small Mussulman minority in Crete by those very Powers which 
remain unmoved by the secular wrongs and the actual sufferings of 
the overwhelming Christian majority. Yet the world is governed by 
majorities, and the Mussulman minority is the least progressive, least 
productive, most benighted, and most over-estimated element in Crete. 
In reality they do not exceed 30,000 all told; and they are daily 
shrinking in numbers, in wealth, and in importance, by virtue of the 
same soc ological laws which are rapidly reducing the Mussulman ele- 
ment in all parts of Turkey. No less misleading is the assertion that, 
after all, it is Greeks who are preying upon Greeks in Crete, both sides 
being equally to blame, and both actuated by ineradicable religious ani- 
mosity. The Cretans are obliged to retaliate because,with Muasulmans, it 
is an absolutely necessary condition to self-preservation. The Armenians 
were butchered wholesale like sheep, because of their unresisting sub- 
missiveness. The Cretans inspire the Turk with the only kind of 
respect to which he is amenable, because they retaliate as often as they 
can. But it would be as hard to name an -instance in which the 
Cretans were first guilty of murder or pillage, as it is impossible to 
point to one of their many insurrections as having originated in religious 
animosity. The pretence is hollow, on the face of it. The Greek Church, 
far from engendering fanaticism, is only too supine towards the 
aggressive and militant attitude of other creeds. But by béstowing 
on the renegades exceptional rights and favours, the Porte established 
in the island a privileged class, a permanent garrison, whose exactions 
and excesses were bound to engender hereditary conflicts. ‘The charge 
of religious animosity holds good only in so far as fanaticism enters 

" into the accepted notions of the faith of Islam. Whatever may be 
the theoretical interpretation of the Koran, in actual practice ao true 
Mohammedan, being left unfettered to work out his own salvation, 
considers that he has done his duty to God and the Prophet unless he 
succeeds in dishononring, pillaging, or murdering some Giaour. And 
when to the religious fanaticism of a Mohammedan are superadded ` 
the bestial proclivities of a Turk, horrors are perpetrated so ghastly 
and foul, that, as officially acknowledged of late, it is anpersitle to 
describe them i in language admitting of publication. 

As far as the Turks had a chance-of doing their duty to God and 
the Caliph, they perpetrated these abominations in Crete also. Of 
course such reports are characterised as “exaggerations.” One has 
heard before this of the ‘‘ coffee-house babble ” relating to the innocent 
horseplay at Battack. But even if half the enormities reported are 
true they are sufficient to condemn Turkish rule off the face of the 
earth. Forty years ago Mr. Gladstone characterised . the Government 
of the two Sicilies as “the negation of God.” Yet the Cretans 
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_ would, even at the present day, have hailed the Neapolitan administre- 
tion as a deliverance from what, in comparison. can only be described 
as the incarnation of the devil. There is the irrefutable testimony 
of unprejudiced witnesses, such as the correspondents of the Times 
and the Daily News—well-known and tried journalists of high stand- 
ing—who give minute and circumstantial details of horrors like 
to that of the sacking of the Monastery of St. John, near Herakleion, 
the befouling of the church (without which adjunct to his exploits 
a Turkish brave is never happy), and the roasting of the priest 
Jeremias in a fire made of the sacred icons. In the Times of 
August 21, the number and age of the women, children, and other 
victims of the massacre of Anopolis are given; and the Greek papers 
furnish absolutely authentic and detailed net of like atrocities in 
other parts of Crete. 
1 Can events so harrowing leave the people of gies calm and 
indifferent ? Can the thousands of .terror-stricken, impoverished and 
orphaned refugees, who daily land on Greek shores, leave their 
brethren, now in the enjoyment of freedom, forgetful of the debt 
which Greek freedom owes to Crete? Cretan valour and Cretan 
blood contributed to its acquisition; and the Cretans,‘so long as they 
themselves remain in bondage, hold an unsatisfied and sacred lien on 
that freedom. In the ranks of the clergy, the army, the navy, the 
civil service of Greece, in her literature, her commerce, her social life, 
Cretans occupy prominent and often commanding positions. The 
whole history of Greece is inextricably bound up with the fortunes of 
“the martyr-isle,” the birthplace of Zeus, the cradle of Greek civilisa- 
tion, the home of the hardiest branch of the race, the last, mountain 
retreat of Hellenic liberty, when freedom was crushed everywhere 
else in Greece. Let the British people ask themselves what would 
have been their attitude had their countrymen at Johannesburg 
suffered at the hands of the Boers’a, tithe of the indignities and 
abominations which have been the lot of the Cretans for generations 
past under the Turk. Yet the Greeks, who are threatened again 
with a blockade for succouring their Cretan brethren, are infinitely 
more akin to them, than a Scottish Highlander or a Cornish miner is 
to the men of Kent or Middlesex. 

It is both unreasonable and idle to suppose that representations or 
threats will-deter the Gréeks from what they believe to be their supreme | 
and sacred duty—that of assisting the Cretans in their struggle for 
independence. The strenuous: efforts of the Hellenic Government te . 
maintain a strict neutrality are no doubt officially correct; but they 
are in direct opposition to the unanimous feeling of the country. The 
Greek people will be guided only by the great tradition of that self- 
reliance which emancipated Greece from the yoke of Turkey. The 
noble Athenian youths, the flower of the Greek army, who have for- 
saken all that gives hope and joy to young lives in order to face the 
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savages soaked in the blood of women and children, have. obeyed ` 
the call of their fathers, the liberators of Greece, whose voice resounds 
with every gun fired against the Turk. 
` This deep-seated sense of solidarity in’ aspirations and lateret 
between the Greeks of the kingdom and the.Greeks of Crete is the 
best refutation of the report that Greece is disinclined to encourage 
the annexation of Crete. Unless insidious influences and pérsonal 
projects, clearly in opposition to thé most cherished hopes of the nation, 
are here hinted at, it is impossible to conceive a report more amazing 
‘or less reliable. On each successive insurrection the Cretans have 
** declared for union with Greece, and the people of Greece have borne 
‘cheerfully the heavy sacrifices which these insurrections have entailed 
upon them, because they looked forward to a reparation of the iniquity 
committed in 1828 and repeated in 1868. The report becomes more 
conceivable when we are told “that annexation with Greece would be 
most unacceptable to some of the great Powers.” It is even said that 
Austria takes objection also to autonomy because “ Macedonia may be 
encouraged by the example of Crete to rise and do likewise.” Austria 
ig not ready to march down to Salonica, and therefore many hundreds 
of thousands of human beings must continue to suffer intolerable 
martyrdom. The continental Powers have not yet agreed upon a 
division of the inheritance of the Sick Man, and lest they should fall 
out over the booty, the rayahs must go on serving the Turk till their 
new masters are ready to'take them over. But it was a great English- 
` man who said that the aspirations of nations can take no account of the 
exigencies of the peace of the world. 
It is an admitted fact that Austria, with a view to the annexation 
of Bosnia and. Herzegovina, did not discourage.the troubles in these 
provinces which led to the war of 1877. Yet Count Goluchowski 
proposes a blockade intended to prevent an infinitely more legitimate 
and justifiable action on the part of the Greeks. The memorable and 
.clearly inspired article of the Times on the blockade stated that this 
outrageous proposal originated with Russia; and now we are naively 
informed from Vienna that when the little comedy was enacted of 
broaching the idea at St, Petersburg, “so warmly was the suggestion 
received by Prince Lobanoff, that he is now regarded as its originator.” 
Only gobeurs of infantine innocence would have thought otherwise. 
Russia’s policy towards thé Greek element’ in the East has been 
marked, since the constitution of the kingdom, by a persistent 
-opposition to its increase in prestige or strength. The necessity of 
prosecuting this policy by masked and indirect means, owing to the 
dynastic relationships, has misled only the unwary. France, in spite 
of her-Philhellenic past, full of poetic 'and chivalrous reminiscences, 
has unfortunately condescended to become Russias coadjutor. The 
Gretan insurrection was made the occasion of unseemly fraternisations 
of French naval officers in Crete with Turkish braves, fresh from the 
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massacre; while the inspired organs-of the Republic reminded their 
readers of the traditional friendship which bound the Sultans of 
Tarkey and the kings of France since the time of Francis I. In 
spite of these demonstrations the feelings of gratitude of the Greek 
people were so genuine and deeply rooted, that it required the 
vigorous and fearless exposure of those tactics in a series of articles, 
published in the Akropolis of Athens, in order to rouse the Greeks to 
’ an intelligent conception of the situation. The memorable articles in 
question, to which the Athens correspondent of the Times referred as 
of “ marked ability,” advocated absolute reliance upon England as the 
‘only policy which the past history and the geographical position of 
Greece dictated. 

. The entire press of Athens has adopted these views and principles. 
French influence, once paramount in Greece, is now as dead as that of 
Russia has been for the last thirty years. The Greeks now look 
exclusively to England; and it is to be fervently hoped that this 
tendency, remarkable for its unanimity and strength, will not be dis- 
regarded. Love of liberty, civilising power, commercial aptitude, 
seafaring habits—all mark the Greeks as the only element in the 
Levant which offers a sure foothold to English policy. The Slavs are 
irrevocably committed to subservience to Russia. No effort or, sacri- 
fice of England can loosen that tie. Of what avail have the hopes 
‘and endeavours been which were built upon the personal dispositions 
or aversions of Stambouloff? What has England profited by the blood 
and treasure she lavished in bolstering up the rotten fabric of Turkey? 
Both Turks and Bulgarians are now the zealous satellites of the 
bitterest foes of English influence in the Levant. Greece, even if the 
extreme limits of her claims were satisfied, would never be powerful 
enough in those waters to dispense with the protection and guidance 
of England, upon whose goodwill she would be naturally dependent, 
and whose policy she would be bound to serve, as an advance guard 
and ally infinitely more reliable than Turkey.has ever been, or Italy 
can ever be trusted to remain. 

If Crete is not now blockaded, if her sons can confidently hope for 
the satisfaction of their just demands, this is due to the supreme 
resolve of the great statesman who presides over the destinies of 
England, to be no longer a party to the maintenance of the most 
iniquitous rule which ever disgraced Europe. It is a departure so 
important that it will leave his name indelibly marked on the foreign 
policy of this country; it already centres in him the blessings, the 
confidence, and the hopes of those healthy elements in the Hast, upon 
which alone the prestige and power of England can safely rest. 
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URING the past twenty years the monetary problem has been 
discussed more earnestly and universally in the United States 
than in any other country, arid considering the ability brought to bear 
_on the discussion it is‘'a matter of. surprise that so little progress 
should have been made towards a definite solution, Not a single 
point of agreement of any value has-been reached; not one hoary- 
headed fallacy has been killed off. The same old round of false 
analogies, confusing arguments and groundless assumptions is being ' 
trodden to this day. Most paradoxical of all, the controversy flounders 
on among theoretical generalities, and seldom touches the actual facts 
of the case as they present themselves day by day. There is no lack 
of shouting for an American policy, but very little study of the 
American situation as a whole and its special requirements. Seldom 
a word is heard of American financial history, where it might be 
_ presumed that the best key to the problem was likely to be found. 
The historical allusions indulged in at the Chicago Convention were 
few and, as a rule, unfortunate. Particularly so were those of the 
presidential candidates. In his “cross of gold” oration, Mr. Bryan 
invoked a number of democratic heroes of old, including, of course, ` 
President Jackson, with whose monetary creed, however, he showed 
only a bowing acquaintance. .Adopting the well-worn panegyric of 
Thomas Benton, he said that Cicero, in destroying the conspiracy of 
Catiline, did for Rome what Andrew Jackson did when he destroyed 
the bank conspiracy and saved America. Any one who can so 
misconceive and misrepresent the lesson of President Jackson’s baneful 
attack on the monetary system of his day—the soundest that the 
United States has ever had—is hardly to be reasoned with seriously. 
Nevertheless, the facts of the case are so plain, and they tell their 
own story so clearly, that it is a marvel how there can be two opinions 
about them.’ The kernel of the still unsolved and apparently insoluble 
problem is disclosed in them more distinctly than anywhere else. 
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President Jackson’s fight with the Bank of the United States was a 
turning-point, and a fatal one, in American financial development. Till 
then the country had been making steady progress toward a sound 
currency and also a safe banking system, the one being involved in 
the other. From the foundation of the Republic down to 1836 a con- 
stant struggle had been going on between one great central bank and 
a crowd of small ones. Experience proved that each had advantages of 
its own and drawbacks. The small banks were more easily organised, 
they excited greater local interest, and in the early stages of settlement 
they may have given a stronger stimulus to local progress. Per contra 
they were very defective and unsatisfactory organs of circulation. 
Not only did their note issues frequently turn out to be bad money, 
put they offered irresistible temptations to bad banking. .Whenever a 
central bank was fairly tried its note issues stood the test much better 
than those of the small banks. ` 
_ The first Bank of the United States was chartered by Congress in 
1791, and when its charter expired in 1811, the local banks, now 
greatly increased in number, had influence enough to prevent its 
renewal, Within three years nearly every local bank was in trouble, 
and many of them had to close their doors. In 1816 a new Bank of 
the United States was incorporated, and began business on January 1, 
1817. The Government subscribed one-fifth of the stock of thirty- 
five million dollars, and reserved the right to appoint five ont of the 
twenty-five directors, the private stockholders electing the others. 
Three-fourths of the price of the shares was payable in Government 
bonds, and the other fourth in gold and silver, which became a 
guarantee for the note issue. From the outset the notes of the new 
Bank were payable in specie, and such of the local banks as survived 
or had reopened after the crisis of 1814 endeavoured also to get on to 

` a specie basis. ` 

This and other causes led to a rapid contraction of the inflated 
currency inherited from the war of 1812 and the banking boom that 
had attended it. In 1815 the total circulation of the United States 
was estimated at one hundred and ten million dollars, and three years 
later it hed fallen to less than one-half. Severe commercial depression 
followed, partly as the.indirect result of contraction, but much more 
as a consequence of the great fall in the European markets for 
American exports. According to an official report; “in the latter 
part of 1819 the principal articles of American production had fallen . 

_ nearly 50 per cent. in foreign markets.” An outcry was raised 
against specie payments generally and the Bank of the United States 
in particular as the authors of the farmers’ ruin. And the old battle 
of sound versus unsound money was fought once more, as it has been 
repeatedly since, and is being fought again to-day. 

The issue in these.currency contests is invariably the same. Time 
after time the old familiar weapons are brought out on either side. 
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The combatants range themselves under the same old banners and 
sound the same monotonous war-cries. A more or less inconclusive 
result ends the campaign, or, rather, shelves it for another occasion. 
_In 1818-19 it was the small local banks against the one large bank, 
and this time the large -bank won, but only with the strong help of 
the Federal Government of the day. In 1833—36, when the contest 
was renewed, the Government of the day had changed sides. . Presi- 
dent Jackson was à vehement partisan of State banks, and in their ` 
interest the only great national bank of issue the Americans have ever 
had.was struck down. Whatever Mr. Bryan may think of it, there 
is not a banker or intelligent business man in the States who does 
not regard President Jackson’s action in 1836 as calamitous. From, 
a banking and commercial point of view, it was utterly indefensible, 
and its folly was soon proved by results. The abolition of the second 
Bank of the United States was as quickly followed by financial panic 
as the abolition of its predecessor had been twenty years before. 

The panic of 1837 was a much more serious one than that of 1814, 
and farther reaching. It not only swept over the whole Union, but’ 
it extended to Europe, and precipitated one of the sharpest crises 
ever'experienced in England. The Bank of England had to bear the 
brunt of the desperate efforts made by President Jackson to introduce 
a State bank currency based on gold. In the September quarter of 
1836, over two millions and.a quarter sterling was withdrawn from 
our gold reserve for shipment to the: States, diminishing the reserve 
by nearly one-third. This much must be said for the champion of 
the State banks, that he gave them the best possible start, and if they did 
not succeed, they could not deny that;they had been provided before- 
hand with every requisite’of success. But what wes the result? A 
general suspension of specie payments in 1837 and a second in 1889, 
Between 1830 and 1838 the number of banks in the Union increased 
from 8380 to 679, and at the beginning of 1839 they had further 
increased to nearly 1000. Before the end of the same year 343 had 
entirely suspended and 62 partially, while 56 either failed or gave up 
business. ~ - i ; 

The history of the State banks forced on the country by Generat 
Jackson is apparently not familiar to the average American citizen, 
or no stump orator would venture to hint a wish for their revival. 
Yet that is the practical aim of the Democratic programme adopted 
at Chicago. In invoking the memory of General Jackson, Mr. Bryan, 
it is fair to assume, endorses the whole policy of 1886, and would be 
willing to risk a repetition of its disastrous consequences in 1839. 
What else can he mean? And, if such be his meaning, there is muck 
more behind it than a question of gold and silver. Mr. Bryan, in 
fact, raises the real and ultimate issue which less thorough-going 
Silverites either do not perceive or purposely keep in the background. 

` Almost in'so many words he declares for paper money. “ We believe,” 
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he said, “ that the right to coin money and issue money is a function 
of the Government.” Further on he becomes more explicit : 

“ Those who are opposed to this proposition tell us that the issue of paper 


money is a function of the bank, and that the Government ought to go out 
of the banking business. I stand with Jefferson rather than with them, and 


. tell them, as he did, that the issue of money is a function of the Government, 


and that the banks ought to go out of the Government business.” 


The full reports of the various Presidential Conventions at Chicago 
and St. Louis have probably not been widely read in England, but 
the few English readers who have waded through them must have 
been struck by the frequent and, as a rule, unfriendly allusions to our 
monetary institutions with which they bristle. In the rabid fancy of 
the Silverite and the Populist, Lombard Street is a golden-clawed 
vampire sucking the life-blood of American industry. If this metaphor 
seems strong, we may plead that it is really feeble beside scores that 
were actually used at Chicago. It pales its ineffectual fire before the 
following sample of Governor Altgeld’s turgid rhetoric: 


“ My fellow-citizens, England devours the substance of Ireland. She 
gathers the harvest in the Valley of the Nile; she has carried away the 
riches of India; she has ravished the islands of the sea; she has drawn the 
life-blood out of every people that have ever come under her domination. 
[Applause.] Shall this mighty nation after we have triumphed over English 
armies upon land, after we have destroyed English fleets upon the waters— 
after we have triumphed upon every field of honour and field of glory—shall 
we now supinely surrender to English greed, English cunning and cor- 
ruption? [Loud applausé and cries of ‘ No, No!’]” 


In a variety of keys, and with great exuberance of epithet, the 
same anti-English idea ran through all the most successful: speeches 
at the Democratic Convention. Nearly every orator who had to 
propose or second a candidate for the Presidential nomination had a 
hit at poor old Lombard Street, and the successful candidate himself 
did not disdain the same well-worn gag. The Kansas delegate, 
who seconded, Mr, Bland, recommended him as 


“A man who knows that international agreement is a mere device to 
appease the people and once more disappoint and betray them ; and that 
they who would place this nation under subjection to Great Britain in the 
matter of the standard of value are no friends of their country or their kind; 


and that the true ratio between the metals is sanctioned by time, 16 to 1.” 


Another Blandite achieved this remarkable peroration : 


“Nominate Bland—name him now and the great silver waves of public 
sentiment will begin to rise higher and to roll faster across the grand Re- 
public until they have buried beneath their mighty force that British policy 
of a single standard. [Applause.]” 


The Silver waves took the hint, and “ rose higher and rolled faster,” 


' until, in the speech of the gentleman from Louisiana who proposed 


Mr. Bryan, they reached this dizzy height : 
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“ Fellow Democrats, these United States of America no longer kneel like 
a credulous child at the feet of Europe. [Applause.] Long enough ago, a 
you have been often enough told, this great republic of the West declares 
her political independence of the mother country. But it has remained for 
you, this grand gathering of the Democratic hosts of this great republic, to 
declare her independence of the monetary despotism of the same old step- 
mother. [Applause.]” 


2 


“Monetary despotism of the same old stepmother” is a lovely 
phrase. We feel surprised that the inventor of .it was not put in 
nomination on the spot. Nothing in the now famous Bryan oration 
approaches it in epigrammatic terseness and vigour. Mr. Bryan’s 
monetary antipathies take a wider range, and are directed not merely 
against “the same old stepmother,” but against monarchies at large. 
In his mind the issue lies between the great American republic and the 
. combined potentates of Europe. Referring to ‘his rival, Mr. M‘Kinley, 
he said: ” 

« Tt is no private character, however pure, no personal popularity, however 
great, that can protect from the avenging wrath of an indignant people the 
man who will either declare that he’is in favour of fastening the gold 
standard upon this people, or who is willing to surrender the right of self- 
government and place legislative control in the hands of foreign potentates 
and powers. [Cheers.]” 

‘These gems of declamation are fustian, and nothing more; but one 
orator, Mr. Daniel, of Virginia, the temporary chairman of the Con- 
vention, tried to put a little reasoning into them. After a long 
argument to prove that there was not gold enough in the country to 
pay all its debts in gold, he arrived at the conclusion that the gold 
standard was simply a monarchical conspiracy directed by Great 
Britain for enslaving 70,000,000 of American citizens, In all serious- 
ness he thus propounded his wonderful theory : eS 

“ Yet, in this distressed and contracted condition, the new-fledged mono- 
metallists ask us to declare for a gold standard and to wait for relief upon 
some ghostly dream of an international agreement. But the people now do 
well know that the conspiracy of European monarchs led by Great Britain 
has purposes of aggrandisement to subserve in the war upon American silver 
money and stands in the way of such agreement. 

“With their credit they seek to enhance the purchasing power of 
thousands and millions which is owed to them all over the’ world, and which 
you owe to them. They draw upon the United States.of America for their 
food supplies and raw material, wheat, corn, oil, cotton, iron, lead, and the 
other hike staples, and they seek to get them for the least money.” 

But our base designs have been seen through at last, and, in the 
proud language of Mr. Shackelford, of the Hleventh Ward, Cook 
County, Illinois, “the Democrats mean, and the American people 
mean, to throw defiance in the face of England.”. Alas, England has 
hitherto remained in happy ignorance of the danger that threatens 
her. Reuters telegrams, too fully occupied with less important affairs, 
have not furnished her with a single sample of the thunder-bolts ` 
which, during the Convention, Chicago hurled at her devoted head.’ 
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She little recks the fate that hangs over Lombard Street; little dreams 
that her gold standard and her “ monetary despotism” are marked out 
for a common doom. Perhaps not a dozen persons in England have 
read these Chicago speeches at length, or bestowed a thought on the 
mischief they may do to Americans themselves should they pass 
unchallenged. The present writer has studied them professionally as 


‘well as theoretically, and, knowing something of the real Lombard 
‘Street, he believes that impartial, unbiassed Americans will be glad 


to learn how widely it differs from its Chicago caricature. 

The Lombard Street of Populist stump oratory is the headquarters 
of the gold monofolists, the temple of dear money and low prices, the 
happy hunting-ground of creditors, mortgagees, landlords, financiers, 
and the whole “of that predatory and piratical element” which, in 
the elegant language of a Kansas delegate, “loots the Treasury, stifles 
commerce, paralyses industry, and plunders the world.” Lombard 
Street is the universal enemy against which a holy war is to be 
proclaimed -by all the bond fide producers, with the tramps and dema- 
gogues at their head. Possibly not a single orator who helped to 
draw this fancy picture and to pile lurid colours on it has ever seen 
Lombard Street, or read a plain account of its actual business. If 
they had to spend a day in it, they might be surprised to find that it 
is not paved with gold, and that there is less show of metallic money in 
it than in Chicago itself. It might astonish them further to discover 
that its fabled monopoly is the very freest of free trade; that its 
alleged tyranny over silver-using countries is in the nature of things 
an utter impossibility; and that its blood-sucking propensities arè 
restrained by a glut of money which makes lenders there thankful to 
earn as much interest in a year as they would get in a month, or even 
in a week, in the Western States. 

The real Lombard Street deals in money of all kinds and qualities ; 
not. gold money alone, or silver money, or paper, but any form of 
monetary material. It deals honestly all round, and, by so doing, it 
has become the monetary centre of the world. It undertakes to 
convert at sight the currency of any country into that of any other 
country. In the process it uses very little gold, and can turn over 
millions sterling with less handling of coin than takes place every 
day in a second-rate Californian city. Gold as such has had little 
to do with the prosperity or the power of Lombard Street. Silver 
might have served equally well if it had been adhered to with 
equal persistence and had its market value been as jealously safe- 
guarded. It was not the yellow metal, but the standard and its 
strict maintenance that possessed the magical virtue, 

The essential difference between Lombard Street and New York 
is not so much one of monetary material as of management. Wherever 
that has been good in Lombard Street it has been bad in the 
United States, and by this time every.American, even Populist 
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orators, should know why. In one place we have had steadiness, 
uniformity, and prolonged freedom from legislative disturbance. In 
the other there have been instability, uncertainty, and a harassing 
succession of legislative experiments. As a result, Lombard Street- 
knows exactly what its standard of value is, and without claiming for 
it ideal perfection, or even supe-iority to criticism, we may at least 
affirm that for three quarters of a century it has proved ‘itself more 
workable and better adapted both to international and domestic 
requirements than any other known currency—-always remembering, 
however, that other and more important factors than mere gold have — 
contributed to its success. ; 

If we were asked to describe the day-to-day work performed by 
Lombard Street at the present time, we should begin by selecting 
from a London Post Office Directory a list of the banking and finance 
houses located there. Though not very long it will be seen to be 
highly varied. We attach to each name an indication of the special 
class of banking it represents : 


Smith, Payne & Smith Home Commercial Bank of 


Matheson & Co., ... Eastern ` Scotland i . Home 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Home Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 5 
London & Hanseatic Bk Ere Martin’s oe a 
Seyd & Co., ... » Lloyd’s.. » 
Ruffer & Sons . ees » London & San ‘Francisco 
Credit Lyonnaise ` e Bank e - American 
British Linen Co. . Home Melville, Evans E Con, Wee 3 
Barclay, Bevan & Co.... 53 . Parr’s Banking Co., | Home 

- Gillett Bros., ... .. American Brooks & Co., ... ae Oy 


Bk of British Columbia Colonial 


Beside these there are in Lombard Street and its vicinity many bill 
brokers and discount companies who form ‘part of the “ monetary con-' 
spiracy ” which inspires so much prairie invective. The men who, all 
. unknown to themselves, are being’ denounced in the Wild West as 
pirates and exploiters of honest industry, could, if they ‘ were 
consulted, give a somewhat different account of their functions, 
They might easily show that, far from exploiting American industry, 
it is much oftener American industry that exploits them. That the 
“ pirates of Lombard Street ” are of some service to mankind requires 
no better proof than a few a of their daily business,as, for 
instance— 

They collect money from foi who have more than they can 
employ, and lend it to other people who can employ more than they have. 

They purchase or discount commercial bills, of which a considerable 
number come- from the United States, 

They finance shipments of produce or manufactures from one part 
of the world to the other, the United States included. 

They make advances on bills of lading, dock warrants, and other 
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negotiable instruments representing goods bought indiscriminately from 
foreigners, Americans, and British colonists. 

They provide capital for all sorts of enterprises, useful or otherwise, 
at home or abroad. In that capacity the United States has been one 
of their most pressing clients. 

They negotiate loans, public and private, national, municipal, and 
industrial—another department which the Americans have largely 
patronised. 

They are universal dealers in stocks, bonds, coupons, and every 
kind of negotiable instrument, not excepting even American railroad 
securities. 

They transfer money from one country to another, and settle trade 
or financial balances between countries. 

They act as arbitragers between the money markets of the world, 
converting one currency into another at their parity of exchange for 
the time being. 

They collect English debts abroad and pay over the proceeds in 
sterling money, or they take sterling money and pay English debts 
abroad with it. 

They relieve merchants from all the risks and inconveniences of 
buying and selling in a foreign country by guaranteeing exchange 
beforehand. 

Generally speaking, they are distributors of floating capital, increas- 
ing its earning power to the capitalist while cheaperiing it to the indus- 
trial borrower. 

Out in Nebraska these may seem small and insignificant services, 
but we who see them in daily operation and have learned to consider 
them necessities of commercial life can appreciate them perhaps more 
justly. We know not only what we owe to them ourselves, but what 
other countries owe to them. And if there be a country which above 
all others should feel thankful for them it is the United States, If. 
there be a class of producers who above all others have benefited by 
the facilities that Lombard Street has provided for turning their pro- 
duce into sound money it is the Grangers and Populists who at 
Chicago screeched about “the monetary despotism of the same old 
stepmother.” Fifty cent. wheat, twenty cent. corn, and seven cent. 
cotton are calamities without doubt, and for the sake of the British as 
well as of the American farmer a remedy for them would be highly 
desirable. But what has Lombard Street had to do with them? 
And what could it do to cure them? Without Lombard Street they 
might have been very considerably worse ; nay, it is certain they 
would have been. Supposé that British ports had been barred against 
American produce, as French and German ports have been, how much 


' less would the Western farmer be getting for his crop than the 


slender pittance which, in order to complete his ruin, he now seems 
anxious to receive in silver instead of gold ? 
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The South and West are both under deep obligations to the much 


abused Lombard Street for throwing open to them the best and most _ 


profitable foreign market they possess. If, as we believe, they get 
better returns for their exports to England than to any other country, 
they have Lombard Street and its unrivalled exchange facilities 


to thank for it. But they have got it into their heads that Lombard ` 


Street is the golden Juggernaut that has crushed silver. It is on a 
gold basis certainly, but it has never raised a finger to hurt silver or 
to discourage the use of it by countries which preferred it. Lombard 
Street has always said in such cases, “Have a silver standard by all 
means, and make the best you can of it, so long as you let those who 
prefer a gold standard also do the best’ they can with theirs.” 

If we have succeeded in giving a clear idea of the distinctive 
functions of Lombard Street it will be evident that there is no occa- 
sion for it to discriminate against silver as an international form of 
money. All forms of money find a natural and useful place in its 
operations. So far as its foreign exchange business is concerned, the 
greater variety of moneys there are to arbitrate the more profitable 
for it. With the monetary substances themselves, or their compara- 


= tive merits as measures of value, it has little to do. Its chief concern 


is with their relative market values at a given moment and in a given 
place. Money good enough for exchange purposes can be easily con- 
ceived without any metallic basis. If it be full legal tender in the 
place of issue that is enough for Lombard Street. 

More than twenty years ago Mr. Bagehot pointed ont this important 
but much overlooked fact: “All that a banker wants to pay his 
creditors,” he wrote, “is a sufficient supply of the legal tender of the 
country, no matter what that legal tender may be.” If a’ country 
like the United States chooses to alter its legal tender every. few 
years, Lombard Street may have some trouble in keeping track of the 
changes, but otherwise it cannot suffer much. It has simply to adjust 
the new legal tender to those of the other countries with which it may 
have to ke interchangeable. The customers of the bank—manufacturers, 
merchants, financiers, and investors—-who have been trading or invest- 
ing in the altered currency may be victimised. They may, in plain 
terms, be robbed more or less; but even they are not without safe- 
guards. For years past the investor has forestalled. the Silverite and 
the Populist by buying only gold securities. The British manufacturer 
‘js safer still, as he buys and sells in the States chiefly in his own 
money, and the debts owing to him there are invariably in pounds 
sterling. It is the foreign debtor who has to worry out the question 
of exchange. For every twinge that Mr. Bryan’s success might cause 
in Liverpool or Manchester it would cause convulsions in New York and 
all over the United States. MY ‘ 

In the real Lombard Street the precious metals are secondary 
factors. Its fundamental and distinctive basis is. credit—scientific 
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credit, the most’ highly organised that the world has ever seen, the 
most widely ramified and the most skilfully operated. That is the 
secret of Lombard Street’s influence. Might it not be advisable for 
the Wild West, before raising the standard of revolt against it, to try 


to understand it? Are the Western men perfectly sure that it has. 


been their enemy and oppressor, and that they would be much happier 
without it? Secondly, can they release themselves from it by political 
declamation? And if they could, are they thereby to get rid of all 
their troubles—mortgages, debts, bad markets, and hard times ? 

In the Wild West, they talk glibly of extinguishing Lombard Street, 
but to all other civilised nations that would be an inconceivable misfor- 
tune. Lombard Street is the financial clearing-house of the world—not 
because of its gold standard, but because of its world-wide commercial 
and financial relations, It is a vast telephone exchange for monetary 


- purposes, by which all parts of the globe are brought into financial 


touch with each other. The Wild West, or any other misguided 


section, may break away from the cosmopolitan exchange and set up. 


a little one of its own, but the chances are that the little one would 
be the heavier loser. It is a fact of every-day experience that the 
closer a foreign currency comes into harmony with Lombard Street, 
the more easily conducted is its international business, while the- 
farther it drifts out of touch with Lombard Street, the greater the- 
difficulty it has in settling its international balances. 

_ These are truisms in Europe, however unpalatable they may be in 
Chicago. Moreover, our monetary standard has little to do with 
them, and it might be materially modified without affecting them. The 
Populist threat of free coinage at sixteen to one, so far from being 
alarming to Lombard Street, would hurt it less than any other part 
of Europe or America; far less than it would hurt Chicago, and 
infinitely less than it would hurt Mr. Bryan’s own State of Nebraska, 
for the simple reason that Lombard Street could sooner than any 
other disturbed quarter adapt itself to the change. It is the most 
fluid of all markets, the most difficult to coerce or restrict, and the 
quickest to readjust itself to changed conditions. Of all outsiders, it 
has least interest in the vagaries of cheap money-mongeis, being 
farthest removed from their reach. Whatever they offer it—gold, 
silver, greenbacks, Sherman notes, or commercial bills—it will take 
at the current market price, no more and no Jess, All dollars come 
alike to it, no matter what they may be called, or how they may be 
rated to other dollars. Its one and only test for them is what they 
may be worth in pounds sterling. 

Whether the American people allow Bryan, or M‘Kinley, or any 
one else to decide this question for them matters. little to foreign 
bankers; but it matters a great deal to holders of American securities 
abroad, and still more to the issuers of such securities. If foreign 


creditors are threatened by it, much more so are American debtors, 


. 
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and, worst of all, the mortgaged farmer who expects salvation from 
‘every new freak of financial suicide. Grant him that he may forcibly 
scale down his mortgage one-half by declaring it payable in silver, 
but if his interest be doubled on him, as it is sure to be in the end, 
what ‘will he gain by the change? A Chicago orator stated the 
public and private debt of the United States at $20,000,000,000, 
on which an additional 1 per cent, interest would almost equal the 
value of the whole American wheat crop! 

During a presidential election outside opinions are not, we know, 
very welcome to Americans. They may be as little appreciated on 
monetary as on political subjects, but an outsider may be permitted to 

note the significant fact that Mr. Bryan’s personal platform, seems to 

go far beyond the party platform on which he stands. Officially he. 
is a free Silverite ; actually he is a free Silverite and something more. 
State-made money is his ideal; and whatever material the State is 
pleased to use will suit dima oid: silver, or paper. Far from’ 
blaming him for this extension of the programme it is to be com- 
‘mended. Europeans especially should welcome it, as it puts the issue 
before them in its full -breadth and significance. Both in America 
' and Europe bimetallic discussion has been barren hitherto because of ' 
its own narrowness. Gold and silver are not all the essential factors. 
in it. Mr. Bryan reminds us of one more important nowadays than 
either, though monometallists and bimetallists agree to ignore it— 
paper money. With paper money a. collateral question comes in as 
_to the proper issuing—in other words, the proper money-making 
authority—the Government or the banks? That issue also Mr. Bryan 
brings to the front, as it has seldom been brought before in stereo- 
typed currency discussion, He is a frankly avowed revolutionist on 
the whole monetary question——the money-making power as well as the 
monetary materials. 

Revolutionary methods have one redeeming quality: they go deeper 
down and get nearer the root of.a matter than ordinary methods, It 
may be that more thorough treatment of the money problem is needed 
on both sides, among the defenders as well as among the assailants 
of the single standard. ‘The staunchest champion of gold begins 
to realise that it too has its limitations and possible dangers in the 
future—in fact, in the very near future. The praminence it gives to 
`. gold as such may lead to inconvenient results, among others to` 
plethoric gold reserves which may become a burden to commerce 
instead of a safeguard. The exaggerated importance which the older 
monometallists, who may be distinguished as the Peelites of 1844, 
give to gold, has also a tendency to obscure the various other factors 
in a scheme of sound money adapted to our present-day conditions, 80 
much more ‘complex than those of half a century ago. 

In short, a touch of revolutionary spirit might not be amiss in the 
ranks of the gold men as well as of the Populists, The case for 
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sound money needs to be re-stated on broader and deeper lines than 
those of 1844. New factors have entered into the problem since then, 
and the old.ones have changed considerably in their relative impor- 
tance. Bullion, coin, and credit are still the principal monetary 
- materials, but their mutual relations have been almost revolutionised 
since 1844, and the difficulties of getting them to work harmoniously 
‘together are greatly increased. The mints and the banks of issue, 
especially the Bank of England, stand in a purely artificial connection 
‘with each other, which holds only because no practical strain has yet 
been put on it. Bank reserves, and still more bank deposits, have 
ao recognised safeguards in our monetary scheme, though they are of 
infinitely greater moment than the stock of gold. In 1844 great pains 
«were taken to ensure the convertibility of forty millions sterling of 
notes, but little or nothing was done or has been done since to protect 
nearly four hundred millions of bank deposits. The only monetary 
progress we can take credit for in that respect is a slight awakening 
of public opinion to the danger indicated. 

No Englishman who has had intelligent experience of the working 
of the monetary system he lives under will pretend that it has reached 
its final development. He will have to admit candidly that it has 
grave defects, and that even its fundamental principles may sooner or 
later have to be reconsidered. We have not achieved, or even 
approached, an ideal money. There is no finality about our present 
arrangements. Like other nations, we have so far only been experi- 
menting, and our best experiments have not been entirely successful. 
The latest and most contentious of them, Peel’s Act of 1844, is ‘in 
acknowledged need of revision, and within the next ten years it may 
be materially modified. It has proved a very imperfect attempt to 
establish a self-regulating standard of value independent of, but at the 
game time closely connected with, banking operations. 

The Western notion of our monetary standard, that we consider it 
Mosaic law to be imposed on the whole world, is singularly unhappy. 
Ht is contrary alike to facts and to the spirit in which Englishmen 
regard the subject. Taere was, perhaps, more truth in the old German 
idea that our gold standard had given us such an advantage over our 
commercial rivals that we wished to keep it all to ourselves, though 
that, too, was but a myth. Lord Beaconsfield effectually ridiculed it 
quarter of a century ago, when, in addressing the citizens of Glasgow 
on the monetary disturbances which had then begun in Europe, and 
ere not yet finished, he said: ` 

“Tt is the greatest delusion in the world to attribute the commercial pre- 
ponderance and prosperity of England to our having a gold standard, Our 


gold standard is not the cause of our commercial prosperity but the conse- 
quence of.our commercial prosperity.” 


If Englishmen were disposed to plume themselves in this connection, 
and to claim to be rather better off thw their neighbours, it would 
' VOL, LXX. Zz l 
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not be on account of their gold standard, but of their banking organi- 
sation, which is quite a different thing, and of greater practical value. 
Mr. Bryan unconsciously touches: the crowning distinction of Lombard 
Street and the true secret of its power, when he recalls the fate of the 
National Bank, which was crushed by President Jackson in 18386. 
The future of the United States’ currency was decided then, and 
whatever contrast there may be to-day between it and the currency . 
of the United Kingdom is traceable to that event of sixty years ago. 

Modern money is much more a question of banking. than of bi- ` 
metallism. Any special efficiency or stability there may be in English 
money is due to our banking organisation far more than to our gold 
reserves. Any improvement that may be made in-it—and it admits | 
of a good deal—will have to be sought for mainly through our banks.* 
Conversely, it may with equal.trath be affirmed that the vital 
defect of United States’ currency is the total absence of a strong 
banking organisation on which to graft it, With the Bank of the | 
United States there disappeared the last example in American history 
of a bank of issue adequate to modern needs and conditions. Had it 
survived there would probably have been no Bland dollars or Sherman 
notes; there might have been fewer Populists, and the Nevada Silver 
Kings might never have got control of the Senate. Mr. Bryan may 
have struck deeper than he knew when he went back to the Jacksonian 
conflict of 1836 for inspiration. 

When the true issue emerges from the political chaos and turmoil 
of to-day it will in all likelihood resolve itself into a renewed contest 
of 1836. The question which Mr. Bryan believes to have been rightly , 
settled then, but which all financial and commercial experience gained 
since declares:to have been wrongly and disastrously settled, will have 
to be reopened throughout the length and breadth of the Union. Were ` 
it to be thoroughly reopened, the whole commercial world might watch 
its progress with keen interest, for itis not an American question merely; 
it is che monetary question for all countries, England included. Bank 
money is to be the money of the future. , It is already doing nine-tenths 
of the monetary work of civilisation. Metallic money has become a 
mere appendage to it, and the relations of the two demand readjust- 
ment. Oannot a readjustment be contrived which will suit not one 
country only, but all ? 

In England we exaggerate the functions of gold and may sooner 
or later be obliged in self-defence to restrict them. It may become 
impossible, or at least too absurdly wasteful for us to go on monetising 
all the fresh supplies of gold being poured in on us from scores 
of new goldfields. The same glut of production may compel us 
to part, however reluctantly, with our cherished tradition that the 
gold sovereign, is an automatic measure of value, and as such is the 
best legal tender commodity available. We may in time even advance 
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to the final question of all—the practicability of creating a real 
measure of value and an unlimited Jegal.tender good both for domestic 
‘and international use. These may still be dreams of the future, but 
they begin to assume form and substance. 

A suggestion made by the present writer some time ago for a 
universal standard and legal tender based on an international metallic 
fund has been well received by practical financiers who are not wedded 
to any currency theory. It would require only the pooling of exist- 
ing metallic reserves in the principal banks of issue thronghout the 
world and a mutua: agreement for each bank to maintain the original 
market value of its quota, whether gold or silver. Certificates issued 
against such a fund and guaranteed by it would have a permanent and 
‘unchanging value qualifying them in the widest sense to be both 
a standard and a lezal tender. All domestic currencies would become 
subsidiary to this international money, and only so much gold and 
silver would need to be coined in any country as was actually required 
for circulation. Free coinage could be dispensed with for both metals 
and the legal tende? power of gold—apart, of course, from the inter- 
national certificates—might be limited to payments of at most £100. 
Both metals might in fact be reduced to token money and their long 
rivalry be terminatad by setting over them a real full value money 
stable and indisputable. 

To those who believe, as the writer does, in the possibility of an 
international solution like the above, the monetary outlook in Europe 
is by no means hopeless. We may be much nearer than we suspect 
to a final and satisfactory issue of the battle of the standards, or rather 
of the rival metals. In the United States the prospect may be very 
discouraging at the moment, but the right goal must be reached at 
last. The Bryanites may be unintentionally helping us toward it, 
They have at least raised tha true issue, as was never done before ; 
and they are showing its fall scope. From a free silver question they 
have raised it to a question involving the fundamental principles of 
credit, and the whole credit organisation of the country, public and 
private, Between the sound money men and the Populists, Mr. Bryan. 
has placed a clear alternative—Government paper or bank paper? 
He has declared unmistakably for Government paper, and every 
Conservative interest in the Union should with equal decision declare 
for properly regulated and secured bank-money. How to get capable 
banks of issue is the hardest part of the problem. It is doubtful if 
even adequate nuclei for them as yet exist, and in the teeth of 
Populist hostility, both in the south and west, they will be difficult 
indeed to build up. Nevertheless, they are indisputably the sine qua 


non of the situation. l 
i W. R. Lawson. 


SUPER HANC PETRAM. 


HE long day’s splendid ceremonial was over, and Gioacchino Pecci 
at length was left alone. Pope Leo XIII. had that day held 
audience, as princes hold andience, in his palace; in the palace 
chapel he had been borne aloft upon the shoulders of men as not 
even kings are borne; standing upon the Sixtine altar-steps,. beneath 
the awful Judginent fresco of Michael Angelo, he had held on high 
the sacred wafer, and, in the fragrant steam of incense, and amid 
thrilling bursts of sweetest melody, he had celebrated the Sacrifice of 
the Mass in the chiefest chapel of the world. Jte, Missa est !—the 
day of ceremonial was ended and over, the gorgeous panoply of the 
Papacy was laid aside, and Leo, the man, in his simple cassock and 
cap, sat alone and meditated. The office that he bore, with scarce 
its parallel in the world, might well overwhelm any man left alone 
in the silence of the night with his own thoughts, by the mere excess 
of its weight, the very vastness of its responsibility. But it was not 
the immensity of his office that brooded that night oppressively upon 
Leo’s soul, and would by no means be shaken off ; to the sacred yoke 
that lay upon him now in all its fulness he had by long use become 
accustomed. Cheerful, frugal, humane, learned and pious, he had 
known how gradually to fit his shoulder to the increasing burden of 
his advance, as, step by step, he had climbed through the orders of 
priesthood to the bishopric, and had finally attained to the tiara 
itself, from Velletri to Perugia, and thence even to the chair of 
Peter in Rome. A 
It was another matter that filled his mind as he sat alone at night 
whilst the aziola called to his mate in the leafy stillness of the 
gardens of the Vatican. A matter of ‘regret and of yearning’ that 
brought the rare tears of old age into his eyes—he was thinking of 
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England. For, among those who had done him reverence that day as 
the Vicar of Christ upon this earth, who had bowed the knee in 
prayer as he held aloft the sacred-elements, there had. been English- 
men—LEnglish seamen. No mere converts these, such as Rome well 
knows, valetudinarian souls who come to her as to some new nostrum 
for spiritual hysteria, but men of heart and men of action, with the 
freshness of the sun and the sea in their clear eyes and upon their 
genial faces,—men to whom the varied perils of the ocean were 
matters of daily custom, men whose hearts would beat but the 
steadier should nation hurl the battle-gage to nation, letting loose in 
all their terrors the gigantic and scarce-proved weapons of the modern 
battleship. And these men had knelt and acknowledged the successor 
of St. Peter, even they, Englishmen of the Englishmen: for hes not 
of old the seaman been the type and glory of the English race ? 
And, if they, why not others—why not all? The dream of recalling 
England to her ancient allegiance to the earlier Faith had been ‘Leos, 
as it had been that of many of his predecessors; signs had even come 
to him that perchance Protestant England herself at times looked 
wistfully towards the prospect of some kind of re-filiation with the 
more ancient hierarchy of the Roman Church, and yet—and yet 

Under Leo’s hand there lay a letter, written and signed and sealed, 
a letter to the English nation, a letter that it had cost him much 
. thought and prayer and heart-searching to write as he had written it, 
and yet that must needs be written so and not otherwise; a letter 
that cut off the hope of that reunion, the aspirations towards which 
had reached him and touched his heart in Rome—/or ever! Upon 
that letter a tear had fallen and dried. Leo, musing with his hand 
upon the paper, felt his mind becoming at once over-alert and over- 
wearied, as, with the urgency of a tumultuous vision, the sensations 
of the day came thronging back upon him—the swaying of the 
sedia gestatoria as he was borne into the Chapel of Sixtus—the sun- 
shine and the gloom—the thickly fragrant incense that hung in 
clouds in the sunlight, the candle-flames that shivered in the 
shadow ; the stern vision of Michael Angelo above the altar, and the 
gentler histories painted upon the walls by Signorelli and Botticelli ; 
the solemn organ tones and the trumpet music, the passionate sweetness 
of the chanting ; and then, again, the blue eyes and bearded faces of 
the English seamen, who had come hither in their great iron vessels, 
steam-propelled, much as their Viking ancestors had done before 
them in slender warships of oak, lightly wafted by the sail or urged 


through pe wave by me oar to the music of an ancient song. 
kd Ed * 





* Let the English go!” 
Leo started. ‘Not until now had he noted his stately eee who 
spoke on with slowly emphatic utterance, 
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“Tn 360 years how much has changed !—and yet how much remains 
unaltered—unalterable! When I sat upon the throne that is now 
yours, the English had but newly cut themselves away from the 
fellowship of the Church ; three centuries and a half have -passed, and 
-still I find you oooupied with the fancy of bringing them back 
again!” 

Leo recognised his visitor ; he had read of the strangely deliberate 
manner of speech of Alessandro Farnese. 

“ Papa Paolo il Terzo?” he asked. , 

“ Si, si, Papa Leone.” 

“ Be seated, reverend brother in Christ.” 

“T know the English of old,” continued Farnese, “ both “their 
qualities and their failings. Their 6wn Pole came hither to me ine 
horror when they renounced their allegiance to the Holy See, cutting 
themselves off from Christendom. From him I learned much of the 
English. A pious man and a learned, Pole; I made him one of my 
first group of cardinals, they were a goodly fellowship! Is it not 
true, Leo mine ?” 

“ It is indeed trne—of your first group,” said Leo. 

- Farnese sighed. “Ah,” he said, “the first thoughts are ever 
noblest, though the second, maybe, have more of the wisdom of this 
world in them. And, my brother, it was a perilous time that for the 
Church wherein I was summoned to the chair of St. Peter, a tima 
‘ that called for policy and the serpent’s wisdom no less than for the 
dove’s sincerity. So perplexed were the Sacred College that they 
elected me, men say, for that I was an old man, and could not in 
human calculation hold my authority for long. -Ah, my Leo, they 
- did not guess the vitalising effect of the tiara upon a busy old brain, 
the dormant energy that is aroused when the man is fitted to his task - 
and the task to the man. Yes, the ship of the Church. needed a pilot 
indeed when I doffed an old man’s gown, and springing to the helm 
laid a firm grasp upon it. A steady eye had I, not only for the. 
- waves that roared and menaced the vessel from without, but also for 
the perils that threatened her from within. It was not a mere bigot 
of the cloister, such as Caraffa of Naples, that the times called for, 
- nor & Pagan Pericles of the Arts and the Muses, as the tenth Leo had 
‘1 been—even less for one with the ignorant horror of such, pursuits that - 
made the Dutch Adrian: ridiculous in the keen eyes of cultivated 
‘Rome. I loved the arts well enough; did I not fulfil a project of 
- thirty years’ standing when I brought back Buonarroti from Florence 
to complete the great frescoes in the Sixtine? But the times called 
for more than that; there seemed then a chance, by authority coupled 
with firmness and wisdom, of bringing back the sheep, who had but 
“ for a few years then begun to wander, to the one sure fold again.” 
Farnese paused, and, taking up the letter that lay by Leo's hand, 
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glanced thoughtfully through its contents. “I addressed them,” he 
resumed, “not by letter, but from the lips of a devout man, one 
Gasparo Contarini, newly appointed Cardinal. Conciliation—if con- 
ciliation there might possibly be—-was my aim; but the integrity of 
the Church to be maintained before all things, My very words to, 
Contarini were: 

“<< Videndum imprimis est, an protestantes et ii qui ab Ecelesiæ gremio 
defecerunt, -in principiis nobissum conveniant, cujusmodi est Jayjus 
sanctæ sedis primatus, tanquam a Deo et Salvatore nostro institutus, 
sacrosanciæ Eeclesice sacramenta et alia quedam, que tum sacrarum 
diterarum autoritate, tum universalis Ecclesice perpetua observatione, 
hacienus observata et comprobata fuere et tibi nota esse bene scimus, 

» quibus statim initio admissis omnis super giw controversiis concordia 
denaretur.’ 

“ How unchangeable through the centuries remain the teachings of 
the one Catholic Church! Not ‘much otherwise have you written 
to-day, Leo mine, although, after your later fashion, at greater 
length !” 

“But to the issue, my brother,” said Leo. 

“ Alas for that!” replied Paul III. ‘Contarini encountered 
them at Ratisbon, Melancthon and Bucer for the Protestants, the 
barbarously named Pflug and Gropper from the Emperor. Our hopes 

‘at first soared high; Contarini and Melancthon reasoned together, 
and found they had many devout aspirations in common—a gentle, 
studious soul that Filippo Melancthon! one that under fit guidance 
might have become something like a saint. But what profit in the 
mildness of Melancthon when beyond him there lay to be dealt with 
the incarnate spirit of disobedience, contemning dignities and speaking 
great swelling words, in Martin Luther. Ah, that Luther! that 
‘Luther ! ” i 

Farnese cleared his throat of something that might have been a 
_ curse. “Still,” he resumed, “even for the disobedient the Church 
has her antidotes.” 

Leo looked suddenly up. And so you reintroduced the office of 
the Inquisition ? ” he said, 

Panl started. ‘Not of my own will,” he hastily exclaimed ; 
“«Caraffa forced it upon me, he would not be withstood—-a2 man 
without weakness, the Neapolitan, and without bowels of mercies; in 
all other things an ascetic, he loves to sit long at table and speak of 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists, drinking the while the thick black 
wines that grow upon the slope of Vesuvius and taste of the scorched 
lava beneath. ‘There is a savour as of hell-fire in those wines, and,” 
Farnese shuddered, “ somenhing that is not of heaven in Caraffa at 
such times.” 

“But whence then came your remedy?” Leo asked him. 
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“T did not seek it in the Inquisition, ‘and yet it came to me from 
Spain—Loyola—my faithful Ignatius! the servant of Jesus, the 
worshipper of obedience in itself, and for itself alone; obedience so 
implicit that, rendered to mortal man, it would be madness—folly ; 
. but réndered to Christ or to His earthly vicar it becomes the ` 
quintessence of all wisdom. The ways of the Almighty are inseru- 
table ; He permits such an one as Luther to come among us, having 
great wrath because he knoweth that his time is short; but to- 
console us He likewise sends the pure-hearted, the innocent Loyola. 
The energy of that sweet soul's devotion is yet present with me,” be- 
continued, his eye kindling ; “ it was difficult to him even to handle- . 
another tongue than his own; I have heard him pouring out his. 
precious thoughts to our taliana who scarce comprehended him, so. 
framed upon the idiom óf the Spaniard was his vehement preaching, 
yet was the man so full of enthusiasm, so firm of faith in tle conquest 
of difficulties by absolute obedience to Christ and His vicar upom 
earth, that he demanded no better than to be despatched, all unletterad 
-as he was, to convert the Grand Turk, or fo confirm the faith of 
Prester John. Such men are the salt of the earth, my brother, ever: 
as the like of Luther are its sulphur.” l 

“Tt is true,” said Leo. “Gehorsam ist die erste Pflicht.” 

‘Paul frowned at the language, but his brow relaxed as the meaning: 
of the sentence dawned upon him. ‘To obey is better than sacrifice,” 
he said. 

“ And yet—and yet,” murmured- Leo, sadly, “ the grief unutterable- 
it must ever be for us who have to define and prescribe the limits of 
obedience ; to shut out those who disobey from the only communion 
in which hope is to be found; to be overwhelmed sometimes by the- 

' knowledge that those so shut out are men as ourselyes—men, maybe, 
of kindly nature, even of devout. aspiration, who might, were it not 
‘inscratably ordered otherwise, have become in time chosen members 
of the body of Christ!” H 

“ Courage, courage ! my brother,” said Farnese, firmly ; “ the great 
tradition of the Church, ‘handed down from time immemorial, must. 
‘not, cannot be relaxed; it lies upon you to maintain it now, as it 

` once lay upon me. . To you as to me were the words spoken : 


n 


“TU ES PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM 





“Sod Tlérpoe, Kat èri rary Ty mérp ot kosopijow pov THY 
exkAnoiav.” 
A full, grave voice echoed Farnese’s words in Greek, spoken with » 
Syrian phrasing, and then slowly added, “ Those words were poker 


to me !” 
A: chill, as of a great and profound awe, seemed to assail the. two 
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pontiffs. The Stranger's simplicity of mien and rugged energy of . 
countenance were in salient contrast with both the full-blooded cnlture- 
in the vivid face of Paul of the sixteenth century and the over- 
wrought refinement in that of Leo of: the nineteenth. 

“Great Prince of the Apostles,” said the latter, suddenly, ‘‘ we, 
thy successors in office, do thee worship!” and would have cast himself 
at the Stranger’s feet had not that one prevented him. 

“I am but a man as thon art,” he exclaimed ; “‘ to those who desired 
such homage from their brethren, it was spoken in my hearing that the 
first should be last and the last first; that the chiefest should be the mini- 
ster of his brethren.” After a pause, he continued : ‘ Your voices, using 
words that I know well, have awakened me from my sleep. I find you m 
sad and solemn talk. Let me confer with you, my brothers. It may 
be that even your learning may be sane peened by my simplicity. Of 
whom spake you p” 

“ There lies in the north,” said’Farnese, ‘‘ an island richly favoured 

. by nature, and peopled by a nation of earnest and vigorous men, As 
your 65th successor, the first Gregory, a saint of God, called in his 
own day The Great, though he styled himself ‘a servant of servants,” 
walked one day in the Roman market, there stood for sale fair- 
haired slaves, speaking an outlandish tongue, and Gregory asked from 
what province they came. One told him ‘from Deira,’ and being a 
pleasant man he answered, ‘ De ird,it is true, for they are called from 
God’s wrath to His mercies. How call you the king who goveras 
them?’ and the name of King Ella of the Saxons was mentioned to 
him. ‘Ella?’ he said, ‘nay, Alleluia! for God’s praises shall yet be 
chanted in his realm. Of what people are they ?’ and when he heard 
that they were Angles, he said, looking upon their fair faces and 
yellow locks, ‘ Von Angli sed Angeli, were they but Christians; and 
Christians, by God’s grace, they shall be.’ 

“What that sainted man projected was presently carried into effect,. 
and for centuries the English Church, enshrined in its lonely island in 
the northern sea, had a fervour of faith that was as a savoury sacrifice 
offered up to the Highest, and brought forth holy fruit in the shape 
of saint and martyr. But there came a day when I was called to the 
apostolic chair, and when the English, led by a stubborn and sensual 
king, rose and walked in their own ways, casting ‘aside obedience.” 

“Such things I have myself seen,” said the Stranger. ‘ Led by 
their carnal affections, such sinners return to gods devised in their 
own eyil likeness. Their men offer burnt sacrifice to Jupiter, the 
adulterer; their women follow unhallowed mysteries, weeping for the 
death of the voluptnous ' Tammuz, as the prophet, in his vision, saw 
them doing in old days.” 

“Nay, not so, not quite so,” Leo said. “It was not that they 
utterly refused and cast aside the Master, but that they began to serve 
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.. Him. after'their own imaginings, refusing their bounden allegiance to 
_ the one Catholic Church that He had founded upon earth, and, though 

we would recall them, denying to hear our voice.” 

“Then they continue to call apon the Master’s name?” the Stranger 
asked, 

‘‘That is not to be denied.” 

“T and others said once to Him, ‘ Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and we forbade him because he followed not us.’ 
And He said, ‘Forbid him not? Why should you forbid whom He 
has not forbidden ? ” j i 

“But,” said Farnese, hurriedly, “ there is a measure of self-will 
that we may not keep terms with. Méelancthon I grant—you a man 
of books and philosophies, whom, circumstances and the unquiet times , 
‘alone dragged frém his library.. I grant you Occhino—a’ sweet and 

pure-living soul, although he lapsed , into heresy ; he should have been 
a:fresco-painter blamelessly weaving his own delicate fancies into the 
fabric of the holy Scriptures, as he laid the azure and the cinnabar 
upon the wet lime and beautified the smooth walls of God’s house ; we 
‘ give his scope to the dreamer so his’ dreams be but fair, even do they 
stray now and again outside orthodoxy. But Luther !”—again there 
came the thick and low muttering in his throat ; “ God’s grace surely 
could never be with him /” 
' “Maybe with him, too,” said the Stranger, slowly, “and even in 
abundant measure.’ i 
` The vivid features of Farnese flashed with an inörodoloia frown. 
Leo and his later visitor were left alone together, The Stranger rose 
‘to depart, as one who had spoken his word. , 
Upon a sudden impulse Leo flung himself at his feet and clasped 
_ his hand: ‘ I will not let-thee go except thou bless me,” he exclaimed. 
“First or last, Prince of the Apostles, or servant of the humblest, 
you have heard the words of His mouth; make them known to me. 
You have looked upon His face ; let me see it even as you saw it.” 
The Stranger started and trembled, then he raised Leo to his feet, 


`. and, after.a long silence, said, in a low, hurried voice, “You shall see 1 


x 


it as L saw it once. Come with me.”. He WE 2 any grasp upon 
Bi hand, 
X * . % *, * _® 

-Of a sudden the- lamplit room nee out and fell away from the 

- two of them. In the open.space about them were murmuring noises 
that passed and died, and blurred visions that flitted by’; and amid ` 
. these, from time to time, instantaneous passages of intelligible haman 

~ speech, gleams of ‘brilliancy, and flashes of Inminously visible land- 
scape. As ordered sights and sounds began to gain upon the dis- - 
_ order and to present themselves with more of sequence and coherency; 

. Leo found himself almost as one’ with the Stranger; to that guide his 


| 
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consciousness clung closely as they traversed time and space together ; 
his mere corporeal self he seemed to have himeelf seen lying asleep 
in his room in the Vatican, 

Like a glimmering, luminous, incomplete sketch, things began to 
order and arrange themselyes. Suddenly light leaped right athwart 
the whole field of vision, and there flashed intensely upon his sight 
the deep blue Lake of Gennesaret, spread out under a brilliant, cloud- 
jess sky, and all a-ripple in the sunshine; he saw the dotted red and 
white sails, the distant houses, trees, mountains ; and nearer, the pebbled 
beach and the nets, the fragments of barley bread and fish by the white 
ashes of a fire that the sun was extinguishing. He felt the cool water 
upon his bared wading limbs, and knew the weariness of the arms, 
the hunger, the dreamless sleep, the rising before daybreak, the day- 
long toil, and all the varied sensation of the Syrian fisher’s life. 

And on a day there came One who called the fishermen—but the 
vision was incomplete, for his face could not be seen—and him they 
followed, forsaking all else. 

As the nervous grasp upon Leo’s hand tightened or relaxed, so did 
the vision become bedimmed or intensified, so did it slacken its pace 
or press more urgently onward. Sometimes it leaped ahead, hurrying 
headlong past seaside villages and inland towns, through vineyard and 
cornfield, by shivering woods of grey and silver olive, or under groups 
of black and stately cedar, leaving behind it undulating hillsides, the 
tombs lying white upon them, encountering now and again the ‘River 
Jordan, at times a languid stream with white and stony banks, and 
again a fierce and headlong torrent hurrying upon its way. Children 
and women strayed into the vision with wonder painted upon’ their 
faces; bearded men, who listened or derided; or soldiers, grim and 
indifferent, in their clanking panoply of leather and bronze. 

At a moment the vision would be arrested and made more clear. 
From the heart of a dense, intense, listening throng would be heard 
the clear sweet tones of a resonant and persuasive voice, phrasing 
words that went to the listeners’ hearts. Every item and quality of 
the discourse was received with fervour: the concise sentences; the 
salient antitheses ; the story with a truth in its centre, tersely nar- 
rated to a story-loving folk—and all this upon a hillside with the 
open country and its sweet and simple influences round abont. Or, 
again, in another moment’s halt of the vision, the great and solidly 
embanked bluff of Mount Moriah would surge upon the sight, bearing 
the huge burden of Herod’s soaring temple, pinnacled, glorious and 
fire-new; its white, hewn, and fitted stone, its gilded metal-work, 
contendingly brilliant under a Syrian sky; a fabric that, with the 
- great protecting fortress of Antonia standing beside it, seemed destined 
to endure through the centuries. 

Still Leo had not looked upon the countenance of the One that he 
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' followed, but he knew that it was of marvellous beauty and potency, 
for he had encountered the faces of those who had seen it before 
the awe and the wonder had died ont of their eyes; and in the path 
that that One had trodden signs, marvels, and fair deeds lay thickly ` 
strewn, 

But, as the vision progressed, there began to come into it threaten- 
ing voices and shadows and dark elements; and fierce, furtive, and - 
sinister figures lurked within its confines. And Leo knew that over - 

‘the whole of the known earth was spread the gigantic web of Roman 
rule. And, at the heart of this web, in the blue island of Caprea, 
there crouched muffled in the gold and purple of the Cæsar the foulest. 
being that has ever worn the title of man. Like a gorged and bloated 
spider there he lurked in one or other of his dozen of infamous dens 
practising revenges, cruelties, vices unspeakable. And ‘those who 
hated the One that Leo followed took counsel how they might drive 
him into the web of the Roman, that the fairest might be gondemned’ 
at the tribunal of the foulést, that the consummate irony of the 
universe might be accomplished, that Christ might die of the sentence 
‘of Tiberius. ; 

* * * * te 
The ‘grasp upon Leo’s hand tightened convulsively, his identity 
merged itself utterly in that of the Stranger, and with that the dim - 
vision suddenly became clear and ciencie: avid to sight and all the 

l fluttering forises, 

* * * ki 

Smitten with panic, tortured with despairing regret, he crouched 
trembling, in the leafy shadows of a corner of Gethsemane. That 
night he had sworn not to forsake, had vowed that, even should he 
die, he would not deny; and then, when the moment of trial came 
and the torches and the swords appeared, had struck but one frantic, 
foolish blow that all but failed of its aim, had cast away his weapon 
and had fled into hiding, Others had fled also in the same moment 

-of panic, and were lurking hidden amid the leafy shadows of Geth- 
semane. l 

Was he being sought for? No. The torches had not scattered 
themselves through the garden in pursuit, they remained in a cluster 
—he could see them sparkling through the leaves, shining upon the 

‘shaken weapons. Their bearers had formed in procession, and, 
passing out through the garden gate, were following the zigzag path 
down the slope of the Mount of Olives. He watched their progress 
for a while, his heart beating violently, and then he found.a place 
where the garden wall was low, and, scrambling over it, followed ie 
torches at a distance, keeping himself sedulously hidden. 

The full moon shone down searchingly—pitilessly, and a keer 
wind had arisen so that he shivered in the night air. As the weapons 
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and lights turned the south-east angle of the Temple he guessed their 

` destination, and, hurrying to the left, plunged into some of the 
narrow streets upon the lower slopes of Mount Ophel, and followed 
the procession at a secure distance. Cross streets opening to. the 
foot of Mount Moriah gave him sudden glimpses of captive and 
captors and of the whole moonlit scene, dominated by the lofty roof 
and pinnacles of the Most Holy Place and the turrets of Antonia. 
Far beneath these, in the shadow cast by the great portico of Herod, 
‘he saw pass some thirty men, a quarter of them bearing torches, the 
rest hastily armed with bludgeons or keener weapons, and, in their 
midst, One bound as a criminal, whose bowed ‘face was hidden by the 
falling hair that he could not lift his hands to put away. Prisoner 
and escort traversed the length of the Great Portico, and, passing 
ander the gigantic viaduct that spanned the Tyropwon, began to 
ascend the slopes of Zion. He lingered long blotted from sight in a 
black archway of the viaduct, and then followed on slowly and 
cautiously. .The house to which the captive had been led presented 

- to the cold moonlit street a doorway raddy with dancing firelight ; 
two solid pillars carried a heavy lintel with passages from the holy books ` 
carved upon it in Hebrew. Presently some half of the group who 
had previously entered re-issued, and went their several ways; as they 
reached their destinations they extinguished their torches—the sound 
of their voices gradually died away. *When the street, and indeed all 
that quarter of Zion had grown quite silent, he cautiously approached 
the ruddy-gleaming doorway ; the bulk of a solid janitor seemed to 
threaten defeat to all attempts at entrance or espial, but, as he stood 
shivering with fear and cold, beyond the shoulder of the porter there 
appeared the pale and anxious face of a friend who beckoned to him, and, 
mollifying the keeper of the door, drew him into a shadowy entrance 
hall, lighted only by the flames of'a fire of wood that leaped and crackled 
as it burned in a great brazier of bronze. At the upper end of the 
hall was a wide flight of three steps, above this a colonnade, the spaces 
between the pillars being muffled with thick purple draperies 
embroidered with gold and blue. There was talking and laughing 
in the entrance hall, but amid it all, he could gather something of 
what was going on beyond those purple draperies. Keen, cultivated 
voices were asking hasty and indignant questions, awaiting the replies 
to them—but there came no reply. 

The coldness of the night drew him instinctively towards the 
crackling. flames; he sat down with one or two others, listening 
intently. A light touch was laid upon his shoulder, and a woman, 
stooping forward to extend her hand to the blaze, after glancing at 
his face examined it more curiously, and asked him if hè were not 
acquainted with the prisoner under examination, “No, no,” he 
exclaimed, “ I know him not; I know him not.” 


kios 
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Even as he spoke there arose 4 sudden outcry within ; one question 
had obtained an answer indeed, and the word blasphemy: was ejaculated 
in the varied accents of honor and triumph. The curtains were 
drawn aside, and there burst into the hall a violent group of rough 
men, surrounding One whom they buffeted and derided. And, as he 
watched the blows and derision with horror and pity in his heart, a 
grasp was laid upon his arm: again he was accused of fellowship 
with the prisoner, and again, with tremulous vehemence, he denied. 

The night had worn on and grown colder, the replenished .brazier 
burnt dimly, the strikers and the gibers crouched or lay about it, 
wrapped against the chill, and slumbering or conversing in low‘ 
murmurs. He could see the Oné whom they had smitten and derided, 
seated at the upper end of the hall by a column, to which his handse 
were bound, the long hair, blood-stained, hung about his bent head, 
from the bruised shoulders the tunic had been rent away. And, as 
he gazed musing at this One, he was asked an insinuating question . ` 
in a simulated dialect, and returned unthinking reply. There was æ 
shout of laughter from the group about the brazier; and an armed. - 
man rose and advanced upon him threateningly. 

‘“‘Thou wast with him; thou art a Galilean, thy speech bewrayeth 
thee!” 

Panic seized upon him again at the crafty attack ; in mortal dread, 
and with imprecations that had nothing of Galilee in them, he denied 
the imputation with such voluble vehemence that the accusation and 
the accuser were alike silenced. 

And then, when he raised his eyes again to the One seated at the 
upper end of the hall, that One raised his head and looked upon ‘him 
in turn. 

And, in the pale face that had dominated the stigmas of the 
body’s anguish.and the soul’s solitude, there was no least sign of 
reproach—scarcely even a hint of wonder, only forgiveness, love, pity 
unutterable, 

But for the clotted hair and the irena eyes, it might have beer . 

a face carven by the scúlptor’s hand in alabaster, so pure its lines, so 
supernaturally beautiful its expression as it bent its soul-thrilling gaze 
full upon him. And, as sunset touches the carven face upon a 
western pediment with a rosy flush, so did the flickering firelight 
lend it a glow not its own, and that seemed scarcely of earth as he 
looked upon its marvellous beauty. His heart thrilled with a great: 
awe, the tears rushed to his eyes, through those tears he saw the face 
shimmer ‘and glitter nebulously—and then all sank away in a great 
void of blackness. 

* * 2% * % 

Leo raised his head, the lamp had worn itself ont, the window 

glowed with the coming dawn, in the freshness of the gardens without 
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a few sweetly chirped notes heralded the chorus of songsters that 
would presently salute the sunrise. The room was full of cold grey 
shadow, only a letter showed white and cleanly cut against the 
blotted dimness of things about it. Long the Pope sat and meditated, 
his finely cut face propped by his hand, sat and meditated until the 
birds had sung their litanies, and the rising sun had awakened and 
lit up from end to end the Eternal City of Rome. And then} with a 
sigh, he addressed himself to the duties of the morning, took up 
again the common lot of those who lead the thoughts of mankind : 
the eternal striving to express, in the terms of the finite, the conditions 
of infinity. 
H. A. KENNEDY. 
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f HEN tho Parliamentary Session of 1896 began, no dreamer 

. - dreamed that it would have such a history and such an ending 
as Hansard, no doubt unwillingly, records. Some old-fashioned folk, 
indeed, were venturous enough to breathe an old belief that political 
coalitions are somehow doomed to misfortune, however natural they - 
may seem, or however well contrived.‘ But this belief had become an 
Almost acknowledged superstition, even to them who gave utterance to 
it; and though rhany men would have been glad to think that the 
Government of 1896 could not escape the“ falling sickness” that 
other coalitions were foredoomed: to, few could allow themselves to 
hope for speedy developments, Perhaps the expectation of failure 
would have been greater—I do not say more reasonable—if what really 
was a coalition had been called by that name. But even amongst 
those who, from prejudice or principle, had no wish that the alliance 


n between Conservatives and Liberals should prosper, the word coalition 


was hardly ever heard. Not tacitly, but expressly, and even with an 
emphasis that was slightly irritable, the followers of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Duke of Devonshire declared that they meant to remain a 


separate party. As such, they continued, after the association of © 


their- leaders with the Conservative chiefs in the responsibility of > 
government, to keep up a political organisation of their own. Nor 
was it an organisation for show, or maintained to save appearances. 
Meant for use, it was put to use on the least necessity; so that 
nothing could more distinctly prove what the Liberal-Unionists wished 
to be taken for. Yet, with all this, the Ministerialists were rarely if 
ever described*as a coalition. Willingly by some, unwillingly by 
their opponents, the alliance seems to have béen pretty generally 
regarded rather as a fusion; and therefore much less liable to dis- 

«ruption or disturbance than the other thing, ' mS 


© 


‘ 
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This persuasion—I am not challenging its accuracy at the moment, 
nor asking how ‘much it was shared by experienced parliament men— 
was of course a grateful one to Conservative and Liberal-Unionist 
partisans for party reasons alone. But they, as well as other English- 
men, had a different and a special reason for being glad to believe that ` 
an alliance so strong in numbers would continue to work in harmony. 
The numerical strength of this alliance raised a hope that was dearer 
to many minds, indeed, than could be a victory for Conservatism, such 
as it is, or for Liberalism, considering what it has become. Alike 
in the hands of one party and the other, the House of Commons 
had been sinking steadily during the previous ten years in usefulness, 
dignity, and character. The decline began at an earlier date, no 

«doubt. But its beginnings were slow; whereas since 1885 the per- 
sistency and ingenuity of Irish discontent, working upon British 
statesmanship as they found it in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, have destroyed with amazing speed the efficiency and worthi- 
ness of our governing institutions. ‘‘ Parliamentary institutions,” or 

' * parliamentary system,” is the usual phrase when this misfortune is 
discussed ; but both expressions are too narrow and exclude too much. 
Spite of some official explanations to the contrary, the disease is not 
parliamentary alone: it goes higher. What is meant, however, is 
clear enough ; and the hope that I have spoken of was that a very 
evident process of political decomposition would be stopped, and even 
that a return to health would be commenced. 

The conditions precedent to the meeting of Parliament in February 
last were eminently favourable to this hope. One of the worst conse- 
‘quences of the Parnellite method of working on the Government, or 
rather of the success allowed to it by Mr. Gladstone first and by his 

_vivals afterward, was its immediate imitation. When it was seen - 
what could be done in the House of Commons by fagotting a certain 
number of votes and bestowing or withholding them as the Govern- 
ment of the day smiled or frowned upon a particular “ fad,” a dozen 
parliamentary groups were formed to profit by the novel practice. . 
The -proud boast of the Irish parliamentary party that they could buy 
and sell any English Government was never quite equalled by either | 
of these groups; but together they reduced legislation to a system of 
barter, and Ministerial authority to the lowest point of degradation. 
After a ten years’ run, the. mischief had lasted so long and had gone 
so deep, submission to it, moreover, had become so habitual, that very 
‘littlé hope of eradication remained. But then camé the General 
Election of 1895, when the party which was most infested with Par- 
ticularism was ruined by them. Sir William Harcourt must almost 
‘be as willing as Lord Rosebery or Lord Tweedmouth to acknow- 
ledge that the subservience to log-rolling groups’ which they found 
~compulsory in the House of Commons was their destruction at the 
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` hands of the country. The poor minority which re-entered the House 
of-Commons at Sir William’s heels brought with them the condemna- ' 
tion and the’punishment of a system which they had not: strength 

enough to continue, even if the wish remained in them; while as 


‘ for the Conservative majority, it was so great as to place its leaders 


far above the need of trafficking ‘for group votes, far beyond the 
log-rolling tyranny; of which, indeed, they had never known much 
on their own side of the House at the worst of times. 

Here, then, was every ground for hoping that a misfortune greater 
than the Irish torment, whence it sprang, would be averted. A sore 
calamity is Ireland’s discontent, with its conspiracies and agitations ;. 
but neither that nor any other domestic grief, except plague. and 
famine, could. equal the corrupt decay of government in England ;. 
which to a certainty had begun. . The good of having a strong 
Government, the use of: supplying such a Government with a great 
and firm parliamentary majority, what was it if not. to pluck the 
governing institutions of the country from the mire into which they 
were, melting and to re-establish them on’ principles well tried ? 


., Certain Bills had been promised by the winning party, no doubt, and 


they were liked for their own’ sake by large sections of the population. 
ås ‘well as for their general significance ; but, plainly enough, the- 
elections were. determined not merely with an eye to legislative- 
measures of reform, but: above all by a desire to check the demo- 
ralisation of Parliament, and to restore a right sense of duty to the 
Executive. 

Though in. political debate 2 assertions are allowed to pass 
without quarrel, it cannot be averred that there was no such feeling in 
the constituencies as I speak of, nor will any one deny, I think, that 
- it.was a dominant feeling, present everywhere in some measure. But 


' denial, could it be made, would scarcely weaken what has next to be- 


` said ; which is, that whether the nation didor did not put a strong- 
Coriservative party in power for ‘the purpose named, the leaders of the 


. party should have rejoiced in the strength conferred upon them as a. - 


godsend for that purpose above all. Sensibility to the deeper conse- 


,quences of decay at the head and at the root of government is. not- 


expected of every man with a yote to bestow.. But no statesman 
can be without it; and since the change that lately overtook our 
governing institutions was in the first, place very grave, and, in the- 
next, seemed hopelessly settled and ‘determinate, this mnlooked: for 
gift of power’to combat the change should have been received, one- 
would think, with an instant and joyful ‘resolve to use it. Nothing- 
else in domestic affairs being half so important as the restoration of 
safe methods. to party government and sound principle to the relations. | 
of Parliament and Minister, what should we expect but that the Con- 
servative leaders would shape all their plans, all their conduct, for the- 
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accomplishment of that first thing needful—the means being put into 
their hands? If, they had not the means, as perhaps will be said, 
then no set of men can éver have them, and the case is hopeless. 


, But, as we have already seen, that answer cannot be allowed. 


Considering their tremendous majority; considering the spirit in 
which it was amassed for them ; considering that the terrible defeat 
of their opponents was not only, i in large measure, punishment for 
abuse of the party system but proclamation of public feeling against 
the offence, it is clear that the Conservative generals were equipped 
at all points for an attempt that cried to them. 

And they had another great encouragement which has yet to be 
mentioned. The Irish trouble, from which nearly all the rest had 
sprouted, was fast disappearing. Irish troublers of course there were ; 
and it unfortunately happens that every English politician who stands 
by Home Rule is bound to give the troublers consequence. But while 
the elections finished Home Rule and disposed of Ireland’s claim to 
sole attention, Ireland itself had turned to the prosecution of its by no 
means unprosperous affairs. The Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons had lost its force—not by exhaustion and dissension alone. 
Its day was past, its occupation well-nigh gone, It will not do to 
say that the land-hunger which gave them the most of their strength 
has been satisfied. That, of course, it never will be as long as there 
are Irish politicians to point to some new tenant-right, and English 
politicians persuadable of its justice, or its logical sequence, or the 
legitimacy of its origin in the natural desires of man. Yet if the 
Trish land-hunger has not been satistied, it has been appeased ; as may” 
be seen by the fact that thousands of small farmers who might acquire 
the fee simple of their farms by paying less than the present rent for 
so many years, take no trouble to secure the privilege.* But the 
tedium of detail may be spared. It is known that when the Unionists 
came to power with their vast majority, no formidable Irish party and 
no tormenting Irish Question stood in the way. They were free of 
that long-lasting embarrassment—for the time at any rate. Plunging 
into Irish legislation was now a luxury of adventure. For content- ' 
ment it was enough to carry on those benevolent schemes of Mr. 
Balfour's which have earned in little what has been so many times 
promised at large—Irish gratitude. 

This was the fortunate position in which the NT OO stood 
when they were called to power in the summer of last year; specially 
fortunate, as I insist and as must needs be acknowledged, in being 
able to do the best thing that could be done for England within the 
compass of her shores ; moreover; the thing that most obviously wanted 
doing. 

And, after all, there is nothing to show that there was ever any 

_* Accorded by Mr. Balfour's Land Purchase Act. 
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thought of attempting it. From that, however, it is not to be assumed 
that the opportunity was unnoticed, or that the temptation to improve 
it was unfelt. Such an assumption is incredible and even intolerable. 
We know the men ‘to whom the opportunity was confided; and, 
patriotism apart (which is their daily business), we also know what 
sound private and personal reasons they must have had for wishing to 
put our governing institutions back upon a firm footing. The, desire 
to do so must have been very strong in most of them; but circum- 
stances seem to have been stronger still—to have been convincingly 
beyond control, indeed. 

‘When we inquire what these circumstances were, and why they 


` appeared so uncontrollable, we find ourselves at once on delicate 


ground. Immediately we come upon some things which: are strikingly , 
eugmaioeas ; and though anomalies are generally allowed to be the ` 
fairest of" all subjects for debate, it is difficult to touch -upon these 
without risk of Offence. But we are now dealing with an extremely 


_grave matter, as we see by its latest developments; and since it is~ 


necessary to speak of what first happened after the Conservative 
triumph ‘of 1895, with its immense potentialities of remedy, the risk 
must be taken. What first happened was the obligatory business of | 
forming an- Administration. Now, though -for many generations back 
forming an Administration could rarely have been a very simple 


‘matter, it is less simple now than it used to be. There is at any rate 


one difference between the-old order and the new which ‘has @ par- . 
ticular claim to attention, and. may possibly be pointed out without 


* suspicion of a desire to restore the prerogative of the Georges. Up to 


a comparatively recent date Ministers were appointed by the sovereign ` 
authority, or never without reference to the sovereign will. All that 
is changed, save in certain formalities. The sovereign authority in 
such affairs is the will of the nation, but it no more determines the 
composition of a Cabinet now than it did a hundred years ago. In 


. that matter it may even be disregarded in the most flagrant way. 


A popular man may appoint himself Prime Minister, against the 


` wish of ‘the Crown, to- the deep dissatisfaction of great numbers 
_ of his own party, and to the dread and distress of nearly all the 


important men whom he calls into his Cabinet. - That has been done 
exactly as here described ; and since to the dissatisfied thousands of 
his own party the whole of the other party must ‘be added, it may 
almost be said, I think, that the gentleman made himself Prime 
Minister against the will of the nation, However, his popularity is 
admitted; and, though somewhat vague, that may be considered a — 
sufficient’ mandate. l f 
. Therefore let that pass. But what is to be said about the com- .- 
position of the Government of 1895? How was it’put together, and 
why did it not conform to the strongest possible expression of the 


i 
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sovereign will, formally declared? Let us look to the facts. At each 
Genera! Election the voice of the country appoints not only what sort 
of House of Commons there shall be, but what kind of Government. 
And be it remembered that the Government is the main thing. It 
is more. It is everything—everything under the loud, unchallenged 
doctrine (storms of it have blown through the land lately) that 
Ministerial M.P.’s are entirely at the disposal of Ministers. For them 
to question the legislative projects of the Government, whatsoever 
they may be or however come by, is disloyalty ; to refuse support to 
those projects, mutiny——an outrage which the sensibilities of the 
nation must reprobate no less severely than the Government itself. 
Now, since that is the case, it is evident that, as matters stand, a certain 
kind of House of Commons, lawfully chosen by the popular will, may 
be turned into something quite different by half a dozen gentlemen in 
private conclave; they having at the time no constitutional authority 
whatever. And what they do is done in choosing themselves and 
each other to be the Government; the Crown no longer interfering, 
and the country having no substantial means of interfering. The 
House of Commons is not in session. It does not meet—is not even 
a House with authority to meet—till after the gentlemen destined to 
make up the new Administration have concluded their arrangements. 
And were any of the country’s representatives, as soon as the House 
is formed, to complain of the leadership provided for them, it would 
be mutiny of thé most indictable character: mutiny before the vessel 
had been two days at sea, 

This account of what may occur is not contradicted by what aia 
oceur when the Parliament and Government of 1895 came into exist- 
ence. There had been nine informing years of the Gladstonian 
development—nine years of active and candid Liberal Unionism; and 
there was also a perfect understanding of what, though moving with 
the times, was older than either and different from both: Conservatism. 
The leadership of the two first named parties had given to them every 
chance: no leadership, probably, could have done more with either. 
But as to Conservatism, to which large numbers of Englishmen were no v 
returning, the case was not quite the same. Looking to that camp, it 
seemed as if somehow the leadership itself could not geta chance; was 
hanging on for its chance; and my belief is that a conscious or half- 
conscious determination that once more it should have a good chance 
entered largely into the spirit in which the late elections were fought. 
However that may be, the fact is that the nation took pains to return 
a strong Conservative House of Commons. The Radicals were swept 
away. The Liberal-Unionists, a comparatively small and dwindling 
body, though distinguished.in other respects, were treated with a 
civility quite unmixed with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm. was for the 
Conservatives; and whether we consider the spirit in which the 
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returns were thade, or content ourselves with comparing the number 
of men elected on each side, it is clear, and was always: clear, that a 


more discriminating and positive appointment of a House of Commons 
could not be made. 


Is if a Conservative doctrine, is it a. Liberal Saina, that the choice: , 
of the country in determining the character of the House is meaning ` 


` less, and may be treated as such,? No one will venture to say so. But 
yet, while the newly elected members were waiting to be called to take 
the oath, certain eminent men put their heads together and determined 
that, no matter what the House of Commons. was meant to he, Con- 
servative it should not be: a resolve- which took effect in the curious 
way that we have just remarked upon. The House could not be 
Conservative because the Government was not to be Conservative. 
That was the arrangement; and in order that no one should mistake 
‘its decisive character, the Government was not even to be called 
. Conservative. The affairs of the country were to be carried on 
and its legislation decided by a combination of the small Liberal 
Unionist party with the great Conservative party. That is to, say, 
the combination was not fusion, nor even coalition in the sense which 
the .word commonly conveys, but a partnership in severalty ;' one 
in which the Liberals, with their distinct tenets and separate organisa- 
tion, had equal rights of dictation aad, an equal share of power to 
enforce their wishes. 
I should be entirely mistaken were it supposed that Tam aiming 
at the stdtesmanship or the opinions of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 


Chamberlain, or the two or three other Liberals of distinction who sit’ 


in the Government. What their influence in the Cabinet has been, 


or how directed, is, in fact, unknown to all but a very few; and one- 


who, has never been a party man, though certainly no Radical, may 
admit with a glad heart, that Mr. Chamberlain’s inspiring adminis- 
tration of the Colonial Office is an absolute blessing in these times 
and circumstances, Some things in the later dealings with Rhodesian 


affairs and functionaries please me no more than they do other people ` 


who remember that Ministers are above everything the guardians and 
trustees of law, bound by their first duty to see to its strict and impar- 


tial application ; but when I hear of “influences” which have inter- 


fered with impartial application in this matter, I ask whether (supposing 
such influences to exist) Mr. Chamberlain is the man to admit them 
without a strenuous fight? That he can be indifferent to their 
. admittance is opposed to all that is known of his character. But the 
merits of the leading Liberals in the Government have little or nothing 
to do with the theme of this discourse. Even the better adminis- 
tration of the Colonial Office, even the Duke of Devonshire’s counsel 
imparted officially instead ‘of unofficially, is of less importance just now 
than the rain that threatens the machinery of government. But yet 
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we see that while the younger as well as the older statesmen of the 
time are in despair at the disruption of our party system, they take 
measures to perpetuate the mischief. They mourn over the decay and 
confusion of our parliamentary institutions, and find a new way of 
continuing the disorder. What else can be said when, without con- 
sulting Queen, country, or any other authority but that which they 
choose to assume, a few eminent men form a Government immediately 
after and against the express desire of the nation; at the same time 
tacitly informing the majority in a newly elected House of Commons 
that the views it was returned to maintain have to be’modified in 
the voting lobby. Surely it cannot be supposed that this is a way 
of rebuilding a shattered system of party government, or of restoring 
cohesion, ‘harmony, confidence to dissolute parliamentary followings. 

The facts, or more properly the assertions, on which that remark is 
based cannot possibly be denied ; but it will be said that ‘they are 
exaggerated. That, however, they are not. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that a political party so different from others as to need officers 
and an organisation of its own, is a party that disagrees with the others 
to a considerable extent. The Liberal Unionists were such a party ; 
it was a very small one; and there is no exaggeration in saying that, 
by private arrangement, it entered the Government in numbers vastly 
out of proportion with anything that, under any circumstances, it could 
claim ; acquiring indeed a position of equal authority in the Cabinet. 
Neither is it an exaggeration to say that the essential conditions of 
party government were thereby violatéd; nor that, as a consequence 
{though no doubt it was expected that a Liberal Unionist or two would 
be taken into the Administration), the Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons was stultified and the national vote practically 
nullified. But if that be true (for evidence, look to the discontent 
that brooded so darkly amongst the parliamentary Ministerialists from 
the first week of the session to the last), then it is also true that 
the leaders of parties have themselves wronged and disordered the only 
system of government that we are likely to flourish under. 

Of course I know what the practical politician says to this. He 
says that the indomitable facts of the situation are disregarded. He 
says that, considering the self-sacrifice of the Liberal Unionists in 
breaking from their party, and from all chance of office under it, in 
order to fight against Home Rule, and also considering their great 
services in a conflict which the Conservatives had so much at heart, 
they could not be denied‘a place in the Government. After some 
atrocious and even inapplicable cant about coupling responsibility 
with influence, he further says that the probable consequences of 
refusing admission were such as no discreet politician could overlook 


or disregard. This may be a good reply to Conservative party-men 
«disappointed of a post, but it is none to me. On the contrary, it is 


s 
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built throughout on assumptions which, if the practical politician 
must be seriously taken, strongly illustrate the justice of my complaint. ` 
Indeed, the plain effect of these assumptions can hardly be stated 
plainly, for it comes to this: Barter based on personal: considerations 

` is a natural condition of political life; and refusal to enter on a 
friendly deal for place and power cannot be indulged without expecta- ` 
tions of revenge. So dark and yet so just an interpretation can only 
suggest, however, that the practical politician does not explain the 
matter properly. There must be something in it that evades his eye. 
But since ke is, or lately was, to be found everywhere, it is necessary . 
to show the essential character of his argument. At its mildest, it 
assumes: agreement with the view that politics is a game for the poli- 
tical generals alone—-for the generals, and them that go in and out of « 
office. And if in the adjustments of the game parties are confounded 
and principles get the go-by, we may wish ’twere otherwise, but no 
more’s to be said. It appears, therefore, that, at its best, the exposi- 
tion of the practical man is very unsatisfactory. In his hands, the 
worst accusation against Mr. Gladstone becomes the apology of Con- 
servative and Liberal Unionists, 


It is a weakness, I know; but, before touching upon some particulars , 
which bear upon the foregoing remarks, and, indeed, inspired them, 
I offer a little apology of my own. l 

I would say that at the close of the first session of a Parliament held’ 
under conditions which, however successful they may prove in the long 
run, are certainly novel, it is not only allowable, but even’ necessary 
to consider what the result of the experiment is so far, and what 
its promise. Consideration and debate on these interesting points 
are allowed to all, and are particularly necessary for those who wish 
well to thé experiment; and yet to these anything like public debate 
is forbidden. ‘That seems to me a reason for speaking out a little in 
this way. In private there is plenty of debate, no doubt. As longas ` 
the session lasted, and especially toward the close of it, the prevalence 
- and liveliness of the discussion wherever two or three Conservatives 
. were gathered together have rarely been exceeded. But always in 

private. No effective.objection could be taken to that, and so it was 
allowed to go on; as it did, widely and warmly. Very, soon was it 
announced, however, that tọ take public notice in the House of 
Commons or in the newspaper press of the graver developments of the 
coalition was to commit'a political offence; I mean, of course, if the 
offender called himself a Conservative. Such a man was not merely 
' a malcontent, he was disloyal. Nor was his disloyalty of an ordinary 
. character, because: iy was particularly offensive to Liberal Unionists, 
who had joined his party in the belief that nothing of the sort was to 
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be expected. I put the matter as I have found it at various times 
expressed in Liberal Unionist journals, and as it is evidently felt in 
official circles. Especially and most strikingly, I have seen the term 
“ disloyal supporters ” applied to members of the House of Commons 
who murmured at the palpable revolution of principle which they were ` 
expected to assist, by voting for the new Irish Land Bill first and 
forcing it on the House of Lords afterwards. Is not this rather too 
much? Disloyalty to whom and to what? “To the Government” 
must be the answer, I suppose. In the spirit of what has been said 
above, I might rejoin that though every professed Conservative and 
Liberal is a party to the establishment of Conservative or Liberal 
Governments, and therefore bound to give them a wide support, it 
cannot be.assumed that a man of either profession is bound to support 
in all things a Government made up of two different parties, and even 
to do so as soon as it is presented to him. The absurdity, or the 
something worse than absurdity, of supposing such an obligation 
is manifest; and where obligation is impossible there can be no dis- 
loyalty. In the case assumed—especially if the new Government has 
been formed upon unknown conditions of agreement, or perhaps upon 
none—the “ follower’s” right of judgment returns to him, almost in 
its integrity. Even if not, he can hardly be reproached for disloyalty 
should he protest on behalf of principles which he has always held in 
common with his own leaders. 

There may be a better defence than this for what has been called 
the disloyalty and discontent in the Conservative party; but it is 
sound so far as it goes, I think, and it can be strengthened, It is 
strengthened when we consider how the Government is constituted 
which presumably complains of the disloyal feeling. Though a perfectly 
harmonious Government—there is no question of that—it is in two parts. 
The one consists of men who for years fought steadily against a 
licentiousness in land legislation for Ireland which they now adopt. 
It is the glory of the other Ministers, Liberal Unionists, that rather 
than assent to principles not their own, rather than accept new and 
different doctrines from their chief, they abandoned him altogether, 


‘reckless of the disruption of their party. No doubt it was an honour- 


able recklessness. They have always thought so, The Conservative 
section of the Government has always held a strong opinion to the 
same effect. How, then, can they who in combination have contrived 
a similar trial for Conservative members of Parliament condemn them ` 
for disloyalty, or even think them disloyal? It is extremely difficult 
to answer the question, or even to understand the position at all, 
unless we indeed accept the view of the Practical Politician as 
logically interpreted. If it be true that in other days the relation of 
parties and leaders of parties was what might be supposed the natural 


> 
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relation, it is so no longer. . Politics is a game for the generals alone, 


and for them that go-in and out.of office. “And if in the adjustments . 


of the. game parties are confounded and principles changed away, we 
must even jog along and take the consequences, ‘Times have changed, 
and we must go with the times. 

Much of the trouble is that infraction of principle is rarely so clear 
as on the .present occasion, The Gladstonian party persuaded itself 
that not policy alone but common justice demanded State intervention 
to give the small tenant-farmers of Ireland a cheaper and, stronger 
hold ‘upon the land they tilled. The Gladstonians also maintained ' 
that, equally as a matter of justice and motality, the obligations of 


contract and the universally accepted laws of property should be set . 


aside for this purpose; and particularly that the State should not. 
Shrink from carrying out this means of pacifying rebellion at the cost 
of the landlords. Obliged to speak briefly, I can only say that while, 
on the other hand, Conservatism has never, held very strongly to 
pauperisation thecries, and has always had a weakness for schemes of 
State aid to distressed masses of population, it revolted at this sort of 


morals and this kind of statesmanship. By its leaders, and on grounds 


of necessary principle; Conservatism refused its assent to legalised 
robbery as a political expedient ;. altogether rejecting the doctrine that 
an-object of national importance, like pacifying Irish discontent and 
giving peace to English politicians, should be paid for out of the 
pockets of one class‘in the community. This anti-social policy seemed 
all the more offensive to Conservative principle because, in order to. 
carry it out, class hatred was persistently encouraged. State sanction 
was offered to the most violent and catching of class animosities; 
which is not the business of any Government or party. Called by 


their chiefs, year- after year, to fight on these grounds of ‘difference, ` 


the Conservatives responded with all the eagerness of conviction and 
all. the confidence of assured leadership; and many who were not 


‘ Conservatives before. joined them. 


But.now? Why now everybody who knows the new Irish Land’ 
Bill also knows that much in it signifies, and clearly signifies, a 


. complete abandonment of Conservative principle for the Gladstonian 


idea.’ In order to make plain such a change, it is not always neces- 
sary to‘announce it with a salvo of revolutionary measures. A. little 
thing will make it quite as clear; and here are various things not 
very little which tell the tale perfectly. Of these, one. Mr. Gladstone: 
had no doubt that State interference with rent-contracts and landlord 
rights in Ireland’ should operate only on behalf of poor persons, 
presumably in a helpless situation. Others, well enough off to need 
no help, should, he thought, be excluded from privileges admittedly: 
exceptional. ‘ We should think so, too!” answered the Conservative 
spokesmen in a derisive cheer; and we who were Conservatives all 
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cheered in like manner. But Mr, Gerald Balfour's Act ey 
extends Mr. Gladstone’s £50 limit to £100. 

‘The new Land Act will make but a small difference to ia Irish 
landlords, no doubt. To be sure, other measures of a like character 
are expected, as if they must follow as a matter of course; but even 
though the Unionists propose to stop at this point, it will no longer 
do to reproach Mr. Gladstone and his friends for looseness of principle, 
or for its consequential effects on the dignity, efficiency, and reputation 
of our parliamentary institutions. The Unionists, as represented by 
their Government, have offended the same way, and similar results 
must follow. Parties are not less but more confounded, and principle 
not less—but more confused. 

+ That is the grand consideration, and it appeals to onr solicitude 
less, perhaps, through the recantations of the Land Bill than through 
some accompanying things which emphasised their significance. One 
{to quote a friendly commentator) was “tho somewhat high-handed 
character of the means by which the passage of the Bill through the 
Committee was secured.” In effect, as all men know, the Bill was 
forced upon the Conservative members. Though the.word was not 
actually uttered, it was as if they heard a voice saying, “ Take the 
Bill, pass it, and growl at your leaders if you dare.” Worse was the 
dilemma thrust upon the House of Lords, to the immense delight of 
its enemies and not without advantage.to their enmity. They could 
affect to believe, nothing hindering, that the Government had not 
the least concern as to what the Lords might think of the Bill, nor 
as to what they would like to do with it. The safe assumption was, 
said the scoffer, that the Bill having passed a Conservative House 
of Commons, the Lords must either retire their opinions of it altogether, 
` or march them out and then withdraw them, or else put themselves in 
open conflict with a ‘Tory House of Commons on a landlord, question ! 
That really was the position in which the Lords were placed, and a 
pretty story might be made of it by any one with the inclination to 
‘do so. In effect, the Lords did retire their opinions (in a way most 
expressive of them), leaving the Irish landlords in the House to make 
what fight they could against a mather call ‘on their property for the 
national convenience. 

Then appeared another unpromising ‘development of the new 
“departure. Ministerialists, and some Unionist journals of character 
and influence, forgettin g their distress at the creation of class pre- ` 
judice for the sake of moralising class robbery, opened an attack on 
the Irish peers as ‘“ the landlords” and for “landlordism.” Here was 
a plain appropriation of the methods no less than the principles of 
the Opposition party. And lest that should not suffice, the next thing 
was to borrow the menace which has proved most effective in bringing 
rish landlords to reason. The Irish peers were repeatedly and 
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solemnly “warned,” even from the Ministerial bench in the House of 
Commons, that if they offered much objection to this Bill it would 
assuredly be all the worse for them ! 

Unwilling to say more than enough, I pass over some other 
accidents and episodes illustrative of the confusion of parties, the 
lowering of political standards, which, dating from the first success 
of Mr. Parnell's operations, plainly remain unremedied.. Mr. Healy’s 
ostentatious benignancies need not be noticed. It was not Mr. 
Balfour's fault, but the fault’ of friends too painfully representative of 
the times, that a speech of his was grossly though instructively mis- 
interpreted. A natural, blameless, and dignified answer to Mr. 
Carson, it was described as blazing with the honest indignation of a. 
Minister who, rightly. conceiving that he has acquired a vote by the e 
gift of a valuable place, finds himself openly defrauded! That, too, 
may: pass: a slight matter, though not slightly significant. But Mr. 
' Daly’s release from prison, what of that at such a moment? What. 
of that after our lofty panegyric of Mr. Asquith, who, Gladstonian 
Home Ruler though he was, firmly resolved not to make a political 
' mérit of pardoning’ dynamiters? Better, perhaps, to. say nothing 
about that; which, indeed, seems to be the general opinion amongst 
Conservatives. Grace abides in: us still, to that ‘extent; although, 
rejecting a heaven-sent opportunity of redeeming Parliamentary Go- 
vernment from the degradation and decay into which it had fallen, 
we choose to do the other thing. It is not as if our party ‘system— 
for which no one has yet suggested a tolerable substitute—remained 
at the'end of the first session of the new Parliament no weaker than 
at the beginning. It is distinctly weaker than when this Parliament 
met; and it has been weakened at its foundations. I can but think 
that a great opportunity—one which, if turned to good account, would ` 
have made at least one Coalition glorious——has’ been misused. It 
may be said that I am talking of the impossible, I hope not;. for 
what a word of despair “impossible” is in that case! It signifies 
that even’ under the strongest Government, with the strongest’ 
majority at command, the ya of our political institutions is not to 
be expected., 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE 
CHRISTS OF FAITH. 


HE study of theology is increasingly marked by the predominance 
of the historical method. Its leading note is the return “ from 
the dogmatic treatment of history to the historical treatment of 
dogma.” All questions resolve themselves into a study of origins and 
of: growth. We do not so much ask what a theological idea is, as 
how it-has come to be. We trace its movement—not hardening 
itself into fixity of type in obedience to an impulse coming solely 
from within, but ever changing form and substance as it incorporates 
fresh matter from without, and works it into new and varied shapes. 
All things change, while nothing persists but the law of growth 
itself, The only justification we can give to any stage in the move- 
ment is a relative one. The time calls for it, and it comes forth, 
only to melt away in ‘the obliterating tide of progress. And so we 
cannot now choose arbitrarily to disregard the implicit logic of the 
movement and say, “ Thus far shalt thou come and no further.” 
Truth to tell, there had crept over dogmatic theology the shadow 
of a great despair. Its tower had been building so long, and 
had grown so attenuated against the sky, that it seemed as if to add 
another stone would make it topple over like a house of cards. And 
so the historic method came like a godsend. The builders left off to 
build and hastened to review the foundations. Or tochange a figure 
which soon becomes inadequate, the present life of a growing organism 
and the future it is reaching forward to can only be understood and 
foreshadowed as we gain knowledge of and insight into its past. The 
study of the Christian origins has become for‘ theology the indispens- 
able basis of future development. 
This study of the origins of Christianity reaches its climax in the 
effort to reconceive the Christ. Philosophy may speak of the return to 
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, Kant. Theology must surely extend a deeper vieme to the return 
to Jesus. It was Luthers mission to recall men from hardened 
dogmas to the living experience of St. Paul. Newman harked 
back from an arbitrary and piecemeal Evangelicalism to the ordered 
thought. of the Fathers of the Catholic Church. But men now pass 
by the patristic writings and allow to fall unheeded the voices of 
apostles, crying like the Greeks of old, “ We would see Jesus.” ` 
Theology will not-be allowed to make Jesus its object until it has 
vividly conceived who Jesus was, and laid a basis for progress in an 
analysis of His consciousness of Himself and of God. Make living 
for us the man of Nazareth, and then we shall see clearly what we do - 
when we say of Him that He is God. -The sunlight can only rob 
us of ghosts, and we will no longer fondle ‘as realities what may per, 
chance be shadows, 

There is no mistaking ‘the change which the recovery of the his- 
' torical Jesus has effected in the view men take of Christianity. 
This revolution, for such it is, has vivified theology and brought the 
‘flush of a new life into. its face.- It speaks with an anticipating 
accent of victory -and no longer dreads the hurtling of the opposing - 
spears. Literature hushes -its scorn when the Christ once more 
walks abroad and draws the eyes and Hearts of men. There were 
times, not many years back, when the figure of Jesus was so sicklied 
and featureless to the mass of men, that to hear of an actual Galilee 
where the Son of Man had lived and thought gave a kind of shock 
to faith. We may feel, like the great French critic, that the recovery 
of the Holy Lend has been as a fifth gospel—a new key wherewith 
to unlock the treasure-house of the past. But it.was not always so. 
And the change that has come over our thought is so vast, _that 
only the course .of years will give us its measure. 


e Bliss was it in n that dawn to be alive.”. 


Fold after fold of strange costumes had been wrapped round the 
figure of the Christ and the true drama of His life. A veil lay 
over the eyes of men, which must needs be done away. The.Son 
of Man was not recognised by the power and grace of His words, or 
by the love, crossed here’ and there by sternhess, that beamed -from 
His eyes; but a conventional halo encircled His brow and marked 
Him out other than man. It chanced even, when the veil had 
thickened and the gracious light had faded, that the mild Prince of 
Peace changed into an angry judge, flaming wrath upon the gathered 
multitudes.. And then, when its heart was void, faith stood up to 
the great necessity, and out of the depths.of its orphanhood and 
loneliness created the benignant Mother of God. But now the Son 
of Man has returned to claim His own. The ancient wrappages fall 
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off, the aureole is dimmed, the traditionary attributes have sped away. . 
The Man of Nazareth stands out once more, 


“as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.” 


But if dogma blanched the features of the Jesus of the Gospels, 
criticism in its young efforts tended to dissolve them away. It with- 
drew the Jesus with the ecclesiastical nimbus, not to reveal Him again 
with His human grace, but to hide Him for ever behind rolling 
clouds. They seemed to receive Him out of our sight, while 


t Fierce tiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war.” 


The gracious Child, the thorn-crowned Man, could not be discerned 
for the alternate collision and union of tendencies, and‘all the para- 
phernalia of the mythical theories. But that ‘stage is past. It were 
a far greater miracle that the Church should create the Christ than 
that the Christ should create the Church. We believe in the 
victorious power of a human personality as a thing of infinitely 
greater potency than the “wild and wandering” thoughts of men. 
It is not to be believed that the Jesus of the Gospels is simply the 
resultant of conflicting forces dashing aimlessly against each other, 
or the brilliant unexpected outcome of fantastic fancies. If that be 
credible, so are the ranging atoms of Democritus which finally danced 
themselves into a world. i : 

Jesus is discovered to be historical. The stiff features of the 
ecclesiastical Christ relax and take on a human guise. The critical 
clouds trail off, edged with departing glory, as Jesus once more 
comes forward to the gaze of men. From Rome, from Geneva, 
from Tiibingen—the far-famed seats of laboured and abstract thought 
—men bend their steps to Nazareth. Thence to the little hill of 
Calvary, the sacred history renews its youth. The Galilean hills are 
green again, the lake sleeps placid in the sun, the townships are astir 
with busy life. The Judean fields are white unto harvest, and the 
towers of the Holy City are flashing beneath an eastern sky. In the 
north Pharisaism often moulds the people into fine and varied types 
of character, simple-hearted natures prone to welcome the gracious 
Son of Man. But its burden is heavy, its heart is stone, and over | 
against it are the masses of the despised and sinful from whom the 
men of the Torah turn their faces. The Sadducean priest holds sway 
in the south, astute, diplomatic, sceptical, with those worldly eyes 
that have never looked in the face of God and death. And round 
them all circles the Roman eagle, ready to poise himself for the last 
fell swoop. | f ` 

This study of environment has been a main factor in the restora- 
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tion. of Jesus. Instead of the maimed and arbitrary- conceptions 

formerly brought to the evangelic narrative, we have now a wealth 

- of local colour which freshens up the well-worn tale, and sets it 

in its primitive light. We understand the conditions under which | 
the prophet of Nazareth had to work, the force of the currents He 

tried to strike across, the malignity of hate which was sure to rise 

in sceptic and conservative alike against the enthusiasm of fresh 

inspiration. The brilliant onesidedness of Hausrath’s volumes on 

“The Time of Jesus” has given place to Schiirer’s laborious and 

- monumental work, from which we can build up in confidence that - 
historical, geographical, and social background which was lit up by 

the figure of the Christ. He lived ‘among the villagers who loved, 

and the city priests who hated, Him. He had to relate Himself to. 
all the movements of the time—nay, was more than once in danger 

of being swept along in their impetuous tide. To understand those 

villagers, and the bourgeois Pharisee, and the aristocratic priests; to 

master the thoughts and tendencies of the time, its pure aspirations, - 
its ferments, its Messianic fanaticisms, is to grasp more accurately 

the historical career of Jesus as He fulfilled His brief ministry and 

passed to victory through the Cross. 

But historical criticism advances from the outward career of Jesus 
to the delineation of His thought. It tells us nothing, to begin 
with at least, about His person. The boast of history is that it makes 
no assumptions, but applies an undeviating and objective method. 
The truth about the person of Jesus can only be elicited as the 
result of a full analysis of His teaching as a whole. History, indeed, / 
ean but give us’ His own thoughts about Himself, arid leave it to the 
theologian to press the dilemma, aut dèus aut non bonus homo. 

If the restoration of the concrete outward features of the life 
of Jesus has been a gain to theology, much more the restoration of 
His teaching. It is something to see things once more through the 
eyes of Jesus, to reach His point of view, and to master His’ conceptions 
without confounding them with St. Paul’s. For the teaching of Jesus 
is indeed a separate literary product, to be interpreted by itself, and 
gathered into a unity of its own. We lose all historical perspective, 
and benumb all literary tact, if we imagine it a mild preliminary 
version of Paulinism. It does‘not sweep through those tremendous 
antitheses—sin and righteousness, works and faith, law and grace— 
‘which determine the intellectual structure of the Pauline gospel. 
Even when the same terms are used in the gospels and in the epistles, 
it is vain to argue for identity of meaning. Thus, St. Paul uses that 
prime conception of Jesus—the kingdom of God—only to dissolve it 
away in a purely ethical content. ‘‘ The kingdom of God is righteous-- 
ness, and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The teaching of Jesus 
glides forth in pellucid sentences that are never made rugged by 
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strenuous haste. If Jesus does not commend their truth by anxious 
argument, it is because He does not wish to precipitate conviction, 
but rests in the assurance that the truth He sees will effect its own 
entrance to the minds of men. 

So we turn to the teaching of Jesus, and try to get at its secret. 
It is a thing of happy augury that one of the earliest books of the 
Ritschlian school which has put on an English dress should be an 
exposition of that gospel of the kingdom, which once again bids 
human ears hearken to its gracious words. The kingdom of God 
becomes, as at the beginning, the master-word of theology, and reli- 
gion puts on a social dress. God is a father; men are His sons— 
these potent watchwords get their due place, no longer thrust behind 
metaphysical definitions. Religion must define God ethically in place 
of confining Him by anthropomorphic metaphysics. Christian ethics 
get their rightful place, for the connection between creed and conduct 
is a living one with Jesus. The breath of nature and of humanity 
flows from the teaching of the historical Christ into our outworn 
thought, and even:theology shows some signs of losing its pedantry 


and scholasticism. 
Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


Now, as the study of the historical movements of the time of Jesus 
makes vivid to us His human personality and His career, so to under- 
stand His teaching we must study those contemporary intellectual 
forces He encountered or approved. Men throw themselves upon the 

‘words of Christ with untrained zeal, and hurry off with the first 
superficial meaning that occurs to them. He does but shadow forth, 
in sad, stern words, His sense of the unutterable peril of sin, when 
instantly men run His saying into a mould of their own, and sedu- 
lously heap round a portentous mythology to scorch and desolate the 
world. But the meaning of the words of Jesus is not the meaning 
which each successive generation happens to attach to them. He 
came upon a definite stage and era of the world when men’s minds 
were full of notions of their own. If a newcomer is to get a hearing 
at all, he must speak to men in their’own language, relate his message 
to their inherited notions, purifying them till they catch something of 
the lustre of his own great thought. And the teaching of Jesus is 
simply studded with expressions for which the ordinary reader can 
provide only a loose meaning. We read but a few pages of the gospels 
before we stumble on expressions like these *— “ waiting for redemp- 
tion,” “looking for the consolation of Israel,” “the kingdom of God,” 
“Son of Man,” “Son of David,” “the last days,” “the end of the 

# Vide Dr. Martineau, “ Early History of Messianic Ideas,” Essays, vol. iii. 
VOL. LXX. 2 B : 
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ages,” “the wrath:to come,” “the days of refreshing.” .These 
expressions are often connected with ideas drawn from that, great 
apocalyptic literature which was but the degenerate modern version 
of the old prophetic faith in the besetting righteousness of God. . Its 
influence is writ large in the gospels and the Book of Revelation. It 
can be traced in the earliest form of the Pauline gospel. It eyer 
abode and abides with the Church, a malignant legacy, in the monstrous, 
growths of chiliasm and millenarianism. Certainly Jesus is constantly- 
playing on these popular ideas, now purifying them of their carnality 
as He fills them with His spirit, now rejecting them utterly, now 
using them as the almost poetic symbols of “thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls.” But only as we are familiar with the intellectual 
atmosphere in which He moved, only as we grasp the ideas in the 
terms of which He expresses His message, can we understand the 
precise incidence of His words, and feel the onward pressure of His 
thought. When we treat the teaching of Jesus as if it had no life 
and unity of its own, as if it could be interpreted out of relation to 
the thought of its own day, we are simply involving ourselves in 
“an immense literary misapprehension.” 

Thus, then, and by such methods does historical science carve out 
once more the image of Jesus, trace His career, and help us to appre- 
ciate His doctrine. There is no exaggerating the significance of this 
new method of theological study. Its issues are not to be seen in a 
day, nor the future lines of progress marked out with confidence. At 
present it is loudly claimed * that Christians must never advance beyond 
the teaching and life of Jesus; that this is the true seat of authority im 
religion—the fixed type of genuine Christian belief. Before Paulinisn 
éven can pass muster if must show some basis or germ of its doctrine 
in the teaching of the historical Jesus. All subsequent developments: 
must reckon with’ this arbiter and shape their growth to satisfy this 
measure. Religion has been historically mediated once for all, and 
we cannot transcend the limits then laid down. This present age has 
rediscovered the true-Christianity which the scholasticism of Rome and 
Geneva had overlaid. The New Reformation has made an advance on the 
.old, returning beyond the Bible to the Christ of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Before proceeding to criticise, these positions, it must needs be 
made clear that the actual lineaments of the Christ were never 
before so thoroughly laid bare as they have been in our time: 
Historical criticism is indeed a yapioua peculiar to our age. It is a 
scientific weapon the use of which was first learnt in other fields. 
But it has advanced to disturb, if finally to reassure, our faith, The 
nineteenth century, we are often told, alone of all the centuries that 
have rolled between us and the Christian dawn, has large points of 


* Vide e.g. Dr. Bruce's “ Apolcgetics,” and Dr. Fairbairn’s “Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology,” i ao 
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contact with the first, for it alone knows Jesns as He lived and 
thought; it alone has learned to construe the faith by ideas that run 
back to its source. 

Yet, as matter of fact, Christianity has moved among men and 
effected its victories for the nost part without the aid of this historical 
conception of Jesus. Men were not shut off from Christ in ignorant 
and darkened ages, when the sun of scientific history had not yet 
risen, and the majestic figure of the Gospels could be discerned only 
through a blurred or even distorted medium. Faith has its own 
methods of approach, its own terms in which to construe the Christ ; 
for it does not merely look back to a dead historic past, but lives 
in a present that is still resonant with divine voices. Christianity, if 
we may be allowed the somewhat pedantic expression, is psycho- 
logically as well as historically mediated. Jesus Christ—so runs its 
deepest faith——is not merely an impressive figure of the past, but a 
gracious, living presence that is with men all the days. Hence Jesus 
is not merely revealed in documents, decipherable only by the scholar 
in his dim retreat. He reincarnates Himself from age to age in the 
living faith of the Church. Dr. Fairbairn has strangely entitled a 
volume, “ Christ in the Centuries,” whose aim is to show that He 
is only known in the first and the nineteenth. But Christ is truly 
in the centuries. His influence and revelation have long since quitted 
the narrow Galilean stage to go flashing and fading in the free life of 
humanity. Slowly the biography of the Christ is written. We watch 
“the spread of His shadow over the ages” and catch some conception 
of the majesty of the figure that casts it. s 

Indeed we are here tovching a principle which applies in its 
broadest sense to all great human personalities, The scale of their 
actual career is too small to disclose fully the power which underlies 
it. The microcosm of their life is only interpreted through the 
macrocosm of their influence. As Plato would not trust himself to 
read the ethical life of man until he had studied its heightened form 
in the life of the State, so tae large letters of a great man’s influence 
help us to decipher the hieroglyphs of his life. This method may not 
give us the same estimate of him as contemporary memoirs, and may 
even run the risk of being branded as unhistorical; but we-are sure it 
gives a truer measure of tha power that lay slumbering in that life. © 
Bating the cynicism which steeps such proverbs as “ A prophet is 
without honour in his own country,” or, “A hero is never a hero to 
his valet,” it is some such truth they are trying to express. Con- 
temporaries with their little standards cannot take the measure of 
poets and prophets, for their power is only incipient among the men 
around them, Xenophon, Aristophanes, even Plato, do not give us a 
final account of Socrates. ‘We trace the rise of the Socratic schools, 
appreciate the contribution of Greece to philosophical thought, and 
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then we have material for a mature estimate of'the great teacher who 
gave the impulse. Or take our own Shakespeare and try to work ` 
back to what our new theological method would call the bare historical 
conception of him. Forget that he is the glory and inspiration of 
English literature, the most potent teacher of a great nation. Neglect 
the homage, often perchance ill-seeing, which commentators from 
Goethe downwards have done.to his power. Shut your eyes to the 
traces of his influence in every fibre of the language you employ to 
discourse of him. Let us get back to Shakespeare as he liyed and 
thought, as he looked to the nobles who patronised and the managers 
of theatres who employed him. Sir Walter Scott has done this for us 
with unerring instinct in his Elizabethan novel.* Only once does the- 
poetappear, brushing against Earl Leicester as he issues from the'court ; 


“c Ha, Will Shakespeare,’ exclaims the Earl, ‘ wild Will! thou hast given 
my nephew, Philip Sydney, love-powder; he cannot sleep without_ thy 
“Venus and Adonis,” under his pillow! We will have thee hanged for the 
veriest wizard in Europe. Hark thee, mad wag, I have not forgotten thy 
matter of the patent and of the bears.’ The player bowed and the Earl 
nodded and passed on—so that age would have told the tale—in ours 
perhaps, we might say the immortal had done homage to the mortal.” 


This bare historical conception, certainly, is neither final nor satisfy- 
ing. Not thus does a great thinker abide our question and yield up 
his deepest secret.. When we separate the end from the beginning, 
and reduce an influence to its lowest and primitive terms, we tread in 
the steps of those who level down spirit to nature instead of ee 
‘up nature to spirit. 

Now if the influence of the greatest men must ever help to stipe 
our conception of their life and personality, much more is this true of 
Jesus Christ. For does not a New Testament writer tell ‘us that the 
supreme contrast between Christ and other masters is just this: that 
He is made “ not after the law of a fleshly commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life”? He “leads the generations on,” and 
the shape He wears for each successive age is-part of His revelation. 
The Christ of faith, which it strikes out for itself with little aid from 
historical tact and insight, speaks to us as well as to it. The world 
has hitherto had little time for balanced views of Jesus. It has always 
` seized on those aspects of His life and work which best answered its 
own needs and brought them into high relief—shaping thus a Christ 
for itself, who interprets its groaning and shares its: strife, : 

There are some who tell us that the “ De Imitatione Christi” will 
not long retain the admiration of an age which boasts a feeling for 
historical balance and perspective.t Certainly the Christ of that 
moving and pathetic book has Beare any actual-lineaments at alk. 


* “ Kenilworth,” p. 204. i 
+ See for example the introduction to Stalker’s “Imago Christi.” 
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Here is no wise and gracious rabbi, striking out brilliant aphorisms 
which touch to aCmiration even the literary dilettante. A lonely 
sufferer fills up the picture, from which almost every other concrete 
feature of historical reality has been blanched away. And yet the 
writer of the “ Imitatio ” has done a peerless work. His age had 
little time for imaginetive delight in the broad-eyed teaching of the 
Galilean hills. But it clung, with all the strength of a trust that was 
often next despair, to the Cracified One, who, for men’s comfort and 
sustainment, trod “the King’s Highway of the Holy Cross.”* It is 
the reflected image of this Scn of Man, caught from the fleeting face 
of medizval Christendom, that is seized and fixed for us in that 
immortal book. It reveals aa actual human lot, and the living Christ 
of faith who answered its longings. 

“ And so [as George Eliot has said] it remains to all time a lasting re- 
cord of human needs and humen consolations: the voice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suffered ard renounced—in the cloister, perhaps with 
serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting and long fasts, and with 
a fashion of speech different from ours—but under the same silent far-off 


heavens, and with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, the 
same failures, the same weariness.” f 


But the “Imitatio Christi” does not stand alone. It is only one 
instance out of many of the same method of procedure. The religious 
imagination applied itself ia a loose way to the narrative of the 
Gospels, and evoked therefrom a Christ of its own. This Christ of 
faith, if we may call it so, was in most cases but a faint reflection of 
the Jesus of the Gospels. The local colouring was gone. Historical 
anachronisms had taken its place. Jesus was simply interpreted 
through men’s present needs, and brought as a living Christ into 
connection with a living present. From this it follows that the 
Christs of faith are many and various, changing their features with 
the changing fortunes of men.{ They differ from each other as 
well as from the Jesus of history. Itis not at all the development 
of the dogmatic view of Christ that is here alluded to, but the varying 
mental images which a simpls faith framed of the Redeemer. These 
images are an index to the whole religious tone and feeling .of the 
centuries. They interpret the age which constructed them, and are 
in turn interpreted by it. Their justification lies in the completeness 
with which they exvress the great cry of the generations to God, 
For if, as St. Paul teaches, t is in the groaning and aspiration of 
our natures that the Spirit bears witness with our spirit, then these 
Christs—who often do but represent a mighty yearning of the soul— 
are indeed an inspiration of the living God. When men try to make 


* Book Il. chap xii. “De Imitatione Christi.” 

+ © Mill on the Floss,”—-“ A voice 7rom the past.” i 

+ Vide a list of some cf them in Pfleiderer’s “Philosophy of Religion,” vol. iv.— 
end of chap. v, on Redemption and Mediation. 
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them other than they are, and elevate them into absolute conceptions 
of Jesus, they must be striven. with as intruders on the sacred ground 
of truth. But, taken in themselves, they are the pathetic symbols of 
our human hopes, born of the darkness and despair in which men 
learn to stay themselves on God. 

Turn for a moment to an Old Testament parallel to these phe- 
nomena of Christendom. ‘The shifting shapes of the image of the 
Christ correspond to the development of the Messianic idea in the 
broad sense of the expression. Criticism has dissolved the old notion 
that the Hebrew prophets gradually built up an elaborate vaticination 
in which the main lines of the life of Jesus are laid down as in a 
hand-~book. Such a conception might be grateful to an arid age of 
external evidences. It simply embarrasses a living faith which hails 
_an immanent God, revealing Himself in the thouglit and life of men. 
These ideal figures which the prophets are continually projecting are 
often simply cries—out of a dismay that was ever under the control 
of faith—for some manifestation from God, some flaming down of 
His anger, or some succour of His grace. They emerge and dis- 
appear, they shift and change——“deep calling unto deep” as the 
living stream flows on. They express the wants of special epochs, 
they are conditioned by a definite political background. But they all 
call with one mighty voice of faith to God. They all converge on 
the Man of Nazareth. And from Him in turn, as we have seen, 
diverges the long line of the Christs of Christendom. Thus before 
‘and behind the figure of the historical Jesus stand ranged in long- 
procession the besetting hopes and aspirations of men. He is the 
answer to their cry, but they, too, are His revelation. They draw out 
and expand the benignant message, which speaks too low in a brief 
human life. ; i ; 

The mischief of the bare return to the historical Jesus is that it 
threatens to deprive us of the living Christ and the revealing God. 
The antidote, to it is contained in that clause of the Catholic creed, 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” If the Fourth Gospel is to have any 
value at all as a witness to the teaching of Jesus, it declares frankly 
against any tyranny on the part of His earthly life or doctrine. 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but you cannot bear them 
now.” “Iwill not leave you orphans, I will come to you.” “The 
world seeth me no more, but ye see me.” “It is expedient for 
you that I go away.” “He that believeth on me, the warks that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do 
because I go unto the Father.” 

It is, however, when we turn to interpret Paulinism* that we fully 
appreciate how elements lie to our hand in the New Testamant itself 


* See T, H. Green’s “Sermons” and “Essay on Christian Dogma,” Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. iii, i 
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far transcending the “Christ after the flesh.” ` St. Paul did not on 
` his conversion “go up to Jerusalem to those who had been apostles 
before him,” and con with reverent eyes the records of the earthly 
ministry. “ It pleased God,” he says, “to reveal His Son in me,” 
The crucified Messiah lives in heaven; this was the starting-point 
of St. Paul’s thinking. Assured of, this, he left the track of history 
and went on to trace the Christ in the depths of the human soul. 
Almost all the traits of a human personality are blotted out. The 
varied local colouring is merged in one monotonous hue. For his 
Christ ‘ having been raised from the dead, dieth no- more,” but lives 
for ever in the heavenly life. From this point of view the play of 
His earthly history is but the prelude to a vaster progress through the 
„Souls of men. This was the lever by which St. Paul lifted Christianity 
above the limits of Judaism and impelled it on its world career, He 
burst the bonds which bound it to the temple and the Holy Land and 
the Chasen People when he lifted men’s eyes from the drama played on 
a provincial stage, and set them wandering over the wide plains of the 
life and aspiration of the soul. It was not that he never had a chance 
of mastering the known facts of the life of the historical, or as he 
would have said, the fleshly Jesus. Rather he seems to claim acquaint- 
ance with them, bet chose deliberately to set them aside. “Henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh ; even though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him so no more.” 

From this it comes that in his personal life and in his subsequent 
history St. Paul arouses such strenuous love and strenuous hate. To 
Ernest Renan he is “the ugly little Jew” who blurred the sweet 
Galilean vision, and muddied the limpid stream of intuition with his 
uncouth dialectic and “transcendental absurd.” To Auguste Comte, 
on the other hand, he is the true founder of Christianity, throwing 
round the face of Jesus the gleam of a revelation that is really struck 
out by his own great soul. * Dr. Edward Caird is but the most recent 
of many writers who have painted’ him with deeper and more balanced 
mind, not ‘‘ preferred before” the majestic figure who precedes him, 
but making possible a knowledge of Him that is not limited by local 
circumstance. Here is an element in Paulinism that is always per- 
manent. The religious consciousness needs to be checked and guarded 
by history. Otherwise it will become arbitrary and dispersive. But 
‘history will be dead and profitless and antiquarian if we cannot catch 
in living human sonls some echo of the tones of an ever-present and 
eternally-revealing Christ. 

Finally, the attempt to get a bare historical Jesus has as yet proved 
a futile and illusory one. To construe Jesus in Himself apart from 
en interpreting faith is like the pre-Kantian effort in philosophy to 
reach the Ding-an-sich apart from the constitutive action of thought. 
it is a thing, once for all, not possible. We bring to the life of 
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Christ either a faith or a want of faith that is our only medium of | 
: approach. We interpret ourselves when we try to interpret Jesus, 
and in the attempted process of historical reconstruction the thoughts 
of many hearts are continually revealed. The “ Vis dè Jesus’ 
, helps us to understand its author much more than to apprehend the 
Holy One of God. All its literary power and grace will not disguise 
the fact that the Christ he would have us admire is smitten with moral 
leprosy. In the same way, the Jesus whom Matthew Arnold lightly 
sketches for us is merely a reflex of himself. He has -a “method ” 
and a “secret,” talks of “ mildness” and “ sweet reasonableness,” and 
is a veritable child -of “sweetness and light.” But it -passes belief 
that the accent of Jesus was quite the same as the accent of the author 
of “Culture and Anarchy.” To take a final example, the Jesus of Dr. | 
Edward Caird is a kind of lay-figure, whose life and teaching reproduce” 
the ethical dialectic of Hegelianism. Certainly writers: like Wendt 
display the possibilities of the historical method in a: much more 
favourable light than do the authors just named. But it seems as if 
- there must always be a residuum, that is due to the interpreter, his 

time, and his faith, and is not strictly historical. , 


To conclude. It is not enough that men go back to the Jesus of 
history.. For faith is a living act of the soul that is not dependent 
on an unsolved literary problem. Even if we are not sceptical as 
to the possibility of an absolute historical conception of Jesus, we- 
are only making for it at present. It is still in the future. “ Ring 
in the Christ that is to be.” But this is not merely a reconstituted 
historical figure. We must shape for ourselves, as the generations 
have. done before, a Christ who is the satisfaction of our longings 
and the healer of our woes. 

Divi CONNOR., 


AFRICAN FOLK-LORE. 


“TF ethnologists should discover,” says Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 

in his introduction to ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” “ that these myth-stories 
did not originate with the African, the proof to that effect should be 
accompanied with a good deal of persuasive eloquence.” 

All that is known of original folk-tales collected on the African 
continent*tends to confirm this opinion. It was only to be expected 
that in the course of three or more generations the African traditions 
handed down by the slaves should have acquired, among American 
surroundings, & great amount of local colour, especially when we 
remember how strong and vivid in primitive races is the realising 
imagination which enables the narrator to describe the events of his 
story in terms of things familiar to himself. 

But it seems unnecessary to infer, as some have done, that the 
animal myths of the Amazon and other Indians which present 
points of resemblance to the “Remus” stories must have been 
imported by African slaves. As Mr. Andrew Lang has so ably 
pointed out in “Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” and elsewhere, the 
human intellect at a certain primitive stage is apt to reach much the 
same conclusions, all the world over, and to.embody them in tales 
which have a striking similarity to each other. One of the charac- 
teristics of this state of mind is a readiness to “ regard all things as 
on one level of personal life and intelligence.” * Uncle Remus’s 
Brer Rabbit and Brer Terrapin are quite. human in their feelings, 
motives, and mental capacity, and frequently perform acts suggestive 
of the narrator’s having forgotten for the moment that they are not 
men. ‘This trait comes out very strikingly in the stories of which I 
am about to give a few specimens, 

\* “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” vol. i. p. 33, 


. 
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It was my fortune to spend a good many months of the years 1893 
and 1894 in that part of East Central Africa now known as the 
British Protectorate. During this time I acquired sufficient of the 
Mang’anja (or Chinyanja) language to converse with a certain amount 
of facility, and made some attempts at collecting the traditional tales 
of the natives. Had I been able to make a longer stay, the result 
would have been more satisfactory; as it was, I never succeeded in 
getting any stories from the old men and women, who are the 
accredited authorities. I wrote down a fair number from the recita- 
tion of boys and girls, who could not be expected to know them so 
well as their elders, and who, I suspect, in many caseg have given very 
incomplete and fragmentary versions, It may even have happened 
that, in their eagerness bo supply the Donna’s demand for stories, they, 
made them up as they went along—as some of the Zulus are said to 
have done for the late Bishop Callaway. But if so—and I hardly think 
it is the case—-their invention ran very much on the lines of received 
tradition. ; 

Many of these stories deal exclusively with animals; all proceed 
on the assumption that animals, human beings, and inanimate objects 
feel and act in much the same manner. Rabbits, tortoises, elephants, 
and others; hoe their gardens, cook their food in clay pots over 
the fire, and sleep on mpasas just like the relations and neighbours 
of the tale-teller. Baskets, calabashes, and the like are endowed with 
volition and motion whenever convenient. In one myth-fragment 
we see the sun and the rain figuring as personalities. Another 
point to be noticed is the frequency and facility with which metamor- 
phoses take place. ‘The savage,” says Mr. Lang, “is he who . 
drawing no hard-and-fast line between himself and the things in the. 
‘world, is readily persuaded that men may be metamarphosed into 
plants, beasts, and stars.” The inhabitants of the Shire and Nyasa 
regions have by no means outgrown the state of mind which holds 
such transformations as possible and normal. Sandula, “to transform,” ' 
and its passive, sanduka, are words frequently on their lips even in 
daily life. Of this I remember rather an amusing instance at Blantyre 
Mission. A girl in the service of a missionary’s wife was several 
times called by her mistress to come and take the baby, and at first - 
returned no answer. On the third or fourth call of “ Nchafuleni!” 
a voice (her own) was heard from the back regions: ‘‘ Nchafuleni is 
not there—she is turned into a frog!” (a sanduka chule). Such a 
joke, of course, would scarcely—unless, indeed, by way of literary 
allusion——occur to a civilised mind’ unaccustomed to regard such 
changes as possible. 

. Perhaps the tendency to personify inanimate objects is exemplified 
in a remark of the headman at Matope’s village on Ndirande (not to 
be confounded with Matope on the Shire, where you get ferried across 
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into Angoniland), I was sketching there one day, and Matope (this 
was his official designation—I don’t know his personal nate) looked 
on with interest. There was a curious white granite rock, standing 
out like an obelisk on the precipitous side of the mountain. I ques- 
tioned him concerning it, thinking it might have a name and legend, 


‘but all I could arrive at (after some profound reflection on his part) 


was this: “It has a bad heart, therefore it stands by itself. The 
other stones—those that are all joined together, and make up the 
mountain—they have good hearts.” In short, the white stone was 
(from a Socialist point of view) an arrant Individualist! 

The first story I am about to give was dictated to me by a boy at 
Blantyre Mission, who was, I believe, a Yao, though he spoke 
Mang’anja very well. It will be seen that it well sustains “ Brer 
Tarrypin’s” character for sagacity, though not otherwise exhibiting 
him in an amiable light. In fact, he shows a degree of cold-blooded 
vindictiveness which is truly fiendish. There is something of Shylock 
about him. I had some little difficulty in making sense of one or 
two parts, and am by no means sure that my version is correct, but 
such as it is, I give it: ` 


Now the tortoise made friendship with the ng’anzi [iguana], and the tor- 
toise went to (get) salt, and his friond gave him some salt, and the tortoise 
said, “ How shall I carry my salt, friend?” “Go and look for luzi [bark], 
twist string, and tie up your salt.” * And he tied up his salt and went on 
his way, (and said), “ Friend, good-bye.” And he put (the bundle) under 
his arm, and tied it round his neck; and as he walked and walked along, 
the (bundle of) salt slipped round to his back, rolling over and over ;f and 
the ng’anzi came up behind him, and ‘took hold of the bundle, and the tor- 
toise walked along, jiggety-jig |mjutu/]; and he turned round, “ Let me 
see what has taken hold of my salt!” And he found that the ng’anzi had 
taken hold of the bundle by the middle; and he said, ‘ Do not seize my 
salt—I have brought it from my friend’s.” And the ng’anzi said, “ I picked 
it up” (on the road); and he insisted very strongly that he picked it up. 
And the tortoise said, “ You see the string passing round my neck. We tied 
it—I, the tortoise, am its owner;” and the ng’anzi said, “ Let us go to the 
smithy,{ that the elders may judge between us.’ And they went to the 


, smithy, and they found (there) eight elders. The ng’anzi said, “I have 


a mlandu § with the tortoise.” The elders answered, “ Concerning what is 
this case of yours with which you have come hither to us?” And the ng'anzi 
said, “ I picked up some salt, and the tortoise keeps on saying ‘ It is mine,’ 
and so I said, ‘ Let us go to the smithy, that the elders may judge us,’” 
And the elders said, “It is good (for you) to come with your disputes to us, 
the elders ;” and they said, ‘‘ How did he pick up the salt of the tortoise 2” 
And the tortoise said, “ Through my being short as to the legs; and I tied 
my salt to my neck, and it slipped round to my back ... . and I, the tor- 


* Ie., in a bark-cloth wrapper, or bag, like the loads of native salt brought down by 
the Shirwa ulendos. : z 

t Or, “ wobbling up and down ’—in the original, gubudu gubudu—one of the curious 
Anterjectional onomatopmas which abound both in Mang’anja and Yao. 

t mt usual rendezvous of the men in any village, where they gossip and 
smoke. : 

§ Quarrel or lawsuit. 
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toise, turned back to see what was taking hold of my salt. And my com- 
panion, the ng’anzi, said, ‘Let us go to the smithy,’ and we have come here.” 
And the ng’anzi said, “ Let us cut'the (bundle of) salt in half,” and the tor- 
toise said, “Tt is my salt ;” and the ng’anzi said “ Yes,” and the tortoise said, 
“ Perhaps I have done wrong in walking on the path alone, and you have 
brought me to your (own) brothers, and they say thus, that ‘you are to cut 
the salt in half,’ and I answer ‘Cut it.” And they divided the salt, and- 
the ng’anzi got a great deal of it, and the owner, the tortoise, had a very 
little, because his claws were short, and he was not able to take hold of it 
and tie it up. And the elders picked up (and kept for themselves) what 
had fallen’ down in the dirt; and the tortoise went away and wept (saying) 
that “ My salt is wasted.” And. the tortoise went on to his village, and 
entered into his house; and: hé grumbled, “ They have robbed me of my 
salt;” and he brought (the empty?) parcel on his arm, and his wife 
asked, “ Where is the salt gone to?” And he said, “The ng’anzi robbed 
me on the road; (but) to-morrow I will go to my friend, and I will tell him , 
that they robbed me of that salt.” And he started on the road, and came 
to his friend and said, “ My friend, they have robbed me of that salt on the 
road, and I have come to say that it was the ng’unzi who robbed me of it.” 


The tortoise slept four days at his friend’s, and on the fifth he returned, ` 
‘He found the ng’anzi, he entered his hole; he was eating winged white , 


ants, And the tortoise came up, walking very softly, and locked carefully, 
aud saw the ng’anzi, And he seized the ng’anzi by the middle ; and the 
ng’ anzi said, “ Who has taken hold of me by the middle? I myself am 
eating white ants.” And the tortoise said, “ I have picked (you) up—I, too, 
‘have picked (you) up; the other day you picked up my salt, and to-day I 
have picked you up by your head and your legs” (?). And the tortoise said, 
“ Let us go to the smithy, as we did the other day.” And the ng’anzi said, 
“ Are you determined ?” (Zit. strong), and the tortoise said “Yes ;” and the 
ng'anzi came out of his hole, and they went to the smithy, and they found 
(there) nine elders, and they heard (i.¢, the elders said), “ Why do you 
seize the ng’anzi by the middle? Do,you call (us) again for the second time 
to-day?” And the tortoise said, “My companion ate my salt the other 
day, and I also have (therefore) picked him up by the tail and two legs.” 
. They said, “Do you want to do what you did the other day ?—you cut the 
salt in half.” And the tortoise said “Ha! ha! ha! ha !—it-is good thus,” 
and he rejoiced with his whole heart; and the ng’ansi said, “You are 
‘determined (Jit. you have become strong) that you will kill ma!” And the 
tortoise said, “ You killed my salt the other day—I also do thus—the same 
thing that you did to my salt.” The ng’anzi said, “Ha! it is all over with 
_Ie—you want to cut me in half—good! That which you want to do, do! 
Iam done for—I, the-ng’anzi /”™ The tortoise sprang up—iu / and took a. 
. knife and cut the ng’anzt in half; and the ng’anzi cried out, saying, 
.“ Mother !* mother! mother !—I am dead to-day through the picking up !” 
And the tortoise took the tail and two legs, and went on his way, and came 
to his wife and said, “ We have bought (this) with that salt of mine (which 
the ng’anzi ate, and I to-day have eaten the ng’anzi, and he is dead.” Ati 
here ends the story of the Ng'anzi and the Tortoise. 


Usually the closing formula is less elaborate: “It ended here— 
I na tera (or i na fera) pompo,” or simply “ Ya ta—it is finished.” 
__ -. Whether this-tale really belongs to the Mang’anja or Yaos I cannot 
tell. I have, indeed,.séen a Yao version in print (in the little native 


* «Mail? a common exclamation. 
$ 


’ 
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paper Kalilole, issued by the Mission), but, so far as my knowledge of 
that language enabled me to understand it, it'seemed to me to differ 
considerably from the one just given. The two tribes are very much 
mixed up together in the neighbourhood of Blantyre, and many indi- 
viduals are bilingnists, so that the legends of one may easily be handed 
on to the other, and it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
their provenance. 

The next story I shall give has our old friend Brer Rabbit for its 
hero. He is called by the Mang’anja kalulu, and by the Yaos sungula 
—which some translators, mindful of Æsop, and desirous of preserv- 
ing consistency in the eyes of European readers, choose to render 
“fox.” The kalulu is frequently met with in the bush near Blantyre, 

e but, being rather larger than our English rabbit, and‘solitary instead 
of gregarious in his way of life, he ought, perhaps, to be called a 
hare. As to the dzimwe, I have never succeeded in establishing his 
identity. Some call him an ant-eater,and some an elephant; but the 
most satisfactory explanation I ever heard was: “ He is nothing at all 
—he is just a story.” So I conclude that he is a kind of bogy beast, 
unknown to science, and leave his name untranslated. This story of 
“The Kalulu and the Dzimwe” was told me by Harry Kambwiri, a 
native deacon of the Church of Scotland Mission, who has worked for 
some years as a teacher and evangelist, and is now in charge of the 
out-station at Mount Mlanje. He is a Yao, from: a village on the 
mission land at Blantyre, but almost equally proficient in both lan- 
guages. Perhaps his school training helped him; at any rate, his 
story is more clearly and coherently told than those obtained from 
other sources. I also found that he was sometimes able to assist me 
by piecing out the imperfect versions of the younger boys: 


There was once a rabbit and a detmwe, and the one said to the other, 

“ Man! (sic) come, let us go and seek for food.” And they came to a 
village and said, “ We want to work ” [lit. hoe] “ for food.” And the owner 
of the village said, “ Very good,” and he gave them to hoe in his garden, and 
gave them beans, that they might eat there in the garden ; + and they went 
to the garden, and cooked the beans. When they had finished hoeing the 
beans were cooked, and the dzimwe said, “ I am going to the water to wash 
myself ; do you look well after the beans—we will eat when I return from 
the water.” And the dzimwe (went to the water and) took off his skin, and 
ran, and came (back) to where the rabbit was. And when the rabbit saw 
him, he feared (thinking) that he was some monster, and ran away. And 
the dzimwe ate up the beans, and went back again to the water. And he 
put on his skin, and returned and said, ‘‘ Hast thou taken off the beans ?” 
And the rabbit said, “ No, thou man” [mwamna iwe] ; “ there came hither 
a monstrous beast, a terrible one, and I ran away, and it ate those beans.” 
And the dzimwe said, ‘‘ No, thou hast cheated me—thou hast eaten those 
` beans thyself—it was not a wild beast—no!” And the next day they came 


* “Mwamna” (=vir, not homo, which last is muntu) is a very common form of 
address between natives—even small boys, 
+ The cultivated land is often at a considerable distance from the village. 
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once more to hoe, and cooked their beans. And when the beans began to 
boil, the dzimwe said . 


Here follows an almost exact repetition of what has gone before, which 
we need not reproduce. After the rabbit has once more explained 
the loss of the beans, the dzimwe replies : 


“ Man! thou hast cheated me—to eat the beans twice, and refuse me any 
of them!” And the rabbit said, “Now I am going to make a bow, and if 
that beast comes, I will shoot it.” And while they were cooking their beans 
the dzimwe took the bow which the rabbit had made, and said, “ Thou hast 
not made it well; give it to me, I will make it right for thee.” And he kept 
cutting at the bow, by little and little, and he made it too thin in one part, 
and said, “ Nowit is good ; if the beast comes thou canst shoot him.” And, 
the dzimwe went to the water, and took off bis skin, and ran, and came to 
the place where the rabbit was. When the rabbit saw that beast coming, 
he took the bow that he might shoot him, and the bow broke (in his hand), 
and the rabbit ran away once more. The dzimwe ate the beans and went 
to the water, and put on his skin again, and returned and said, “ Didst 
thou shoot that beast?” and the rabbit said “No; my bow broke, and I 
ran away.” And, next day, they once more cooked their beans, and the 
rabbit went away aside, and made his bow, and hid it (in the grass). 
‘When the dzimwe went to the water to wash himself, the rabbit fetched 
that bow of his, and held it firmly in his hand, and took a barbed arrow, 
And that monstrous beast came again, and the rabbit took his bow and 
pierced him through the heart, and the dzimwe said, “ Mai! mai! mat! 
mai! comrade! how couldst thou wound me thus, all on account of those 
beans ! to-day I was going to leave some for thee, that thou mightest eat.” 
And the rabbit said, “Ha! comrade! so thou hast been finishing up all 
those beans by thyself 2 @ I thought it was a wild beast.” And the dzimwe 
said, “Ha! thou hast wounded me with a barbed arrow—thou hast hurt 
me, ‘comrade! How is this thing to be go out?” And when the dzimwe 
tried to pull it out he died: And the rabbit ate the beans by himself, and ‘ 
then went away home. 


Here we have a point frequently recurring in these tales—the 
enviable facility with which an impenetrable disguise is acquired by 
stripping off the skin. It occnrs in another “ Kalulu and Dzimwe ” 
story, told me by an Angoni boy—Dazineso, of Pampezi.* Dzineso, 
‘however, had worked at Zomba and at Mandala, and may have picked’ 
itup from his Yao associates at one of those places, which seems all the 
more probable as the story was recognised by Harry Kambwiri, when 
I read to him the version I had taken down. It partly answers to 
-one given in the Rev. Duff Macdonald’s “ Africana” t—though with 
considerable variations ; Dzineso’s version appears to be imperfect, I 
give it here, with omissions supplied from the one in “ Africana,” 
‘and from information furnished by H. Kambwiri. 


. And the rabbit went away with the dztmwe, and they went along 
the road, and (the dzimwe) said, “Go, let us ask for sugar-cane and reeds.” 


“A large village west of the Shire about is -five miles from Matope, 
f Vol. ii. p. 327. 
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(And they asked for them, and the people) said, “ What do you eat ?”— 
because he asked for the reeds. (And he said) “ I eat sugar-cane.” And 
the dzimwe ate the sugar-cane (and gave the reeds to the rabbit). And 
they went once more along the road, and (the dzimwe) said, ‘‘ Let us ask for 
mapire (a kind of millet) and pebbles.” And the dzimwe ate the mapira, 
and gave the pebbles to the rabbit. And they went along the road and ' 
found a medicine-tree, and the rabbit put (the medicine) into his bag, and 
he deceived the dzimwe, and said, “I have dropped my arrow” (as an excuse 
for stopping). And they came to a village, and (the people there) cooked 
porridge for them, and the dzimwe said to the rabbit, “ Go back (to that 
tree) and fetch me some medicine,” * but the rabbit took some out of his 
bag. Then the dzimwe (was so vexed that he) refused the nsima, (and the 
rabbit ate it). 

(And another time) he sent the rabbit back again to fetch other medi- 
cine, and (when he got back) refused him porridge (having eaten it himself 
,in the meantime), and he cheated him, saying that many strangers had 
arrived (who had eaten up everything), Then the rabbit set his wits to 
work, and stripped off his skin, and put it in the verandah, and tied dance- 
rattles to his leg, and danced outside, so that fhe dzimwe stopped eating 
(and came to look), and the dzimwe ran away, and left the porridge, for he 
said that it was a wild beast. (And the rabbit put on his skin again, and 
came and ate the porridge which the dzimwe had left.) 

(Then the dzimwz came back, and the people told him how the rabbit 
had fooled him. So he took off his skin and ran out into the sunshine, and 
died with the heat. . : 


Another story about these two companions is as follows: 


_ Now there was a rabbit, and there was a dzimwe, and they were herding 
the goats. The rabbit hid his mother in the bush; the dzimwe had no 
mother. And the rabbit used to disappear (in order) to eat at his mother’s ; 
the deimwe just went hungry. The rabbit (went and) ate every day. One 

- day, the ‘rabbit said good-bye to his mate, the dzimwe, and the dzimwe 
said, “Go,” The rabbit was going, and the dzimwe passed on, and remained - 
hidden from the rabbit in the path (i.e., followed him in the long grass be- 
side the path). When the rabbit called to his mother, the dzimwe knew 
that the rabbit had a mother. Next day the dzimwe said good-bye to the 
rabbit, and passed on, and walked, and he called the mother of the rabbit, 
and (when she came) he killed her, and then he went back. The rabbit, on 
the day after, went to his mother’s, but (when he got there) he found her— 
not there! And he cried, and he returned hungry; but he did not tell his 
mate, the dzimwe ; he just grieved by himself (a ka ngo dandaula), 


A variant of this story, heard in Angoniland, goes on to say that 
the rabbit revenged himself by bringing a hot stone, which he put 
into the dzimwe’s mouth, and so killed him. How he did it is not 
explained—bnt the dzimwe generally plays the part of the giant in 
European folk-lore, being big and incredibly foolish, though cunning 
up to a certain point. He begins, as a rule, by cheating, whereupon 
his victim goes one better, and usually “has” him by the most 
transparent of devices, 


* He wished to get the rabbit out of the way, soas to eat the porridge while he was 
gone. 
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Another story, involving a species of transformation, was told me 
by Agundaga, a girl from Sochi, near Blantyre, as follows: 


There was once a man, and he killed a great bird, and skinned it, and put 
the skin on the roof to dry. And the owner of the skin went to his garden. 
And the skin was changed back again into the same bird, and made itself a 
drum, and called all the (man’s) fowls, and danced the chelechoteche : * 


* Arna ngo ku tu ng’ande— 
Chelecheteche—che che che— 
Chelecheteche-—che che che— 

A na ngo ku tu ng’ande.” 


When it had finished, it seized and ate one fowl. (Then it was changed 
back into a skin, and) next morning the owners of the skin of that bird went 
again to their gardens, and the skin was (again) changed into a bird, and, 
danced the “ chelecheteche.” And (some people) remained in hiding, and saw 
what it did, eating the fowls, and they saw this bird that had been changed 


(from the skin) and killed it. 


This story is: tantalising and mysterious as it stands; but perhaps 
Agundaga had forgotten some of it. The bird is introduced abruptly 
and allusively, as chimbalame chache—his big bird—perhaps there 
exists.a tale of how it came into the man’s possession. Here, as else- 
where, I was at a disadvantage. It was necessary to seize the pro- ° 
pitious moment when the narrators were “so dispoged”—-and the 
writing down—though most of them were obliging enough to recite 
at a pace not difficult to follow—was a task requiring all one’s facul- 
ties. If possible, I read over the stories, when completed, to see if 
` they were correct, and repeated the ‘process, when opportunity 
offered, with other auditors, and sometimes obtained emendations and 
additions in this way. But I seldom found I could quite understand 
the text when first dictated, and when able to study it at my 
leisure, often found points on which I could with advantage have 
cross-examined the narrators, when I no longer had the chance. 

There appears to be a numerous group of storiés in which an animal 
assumes the form of a man and marries a girl. Of course, in the - 
“ myth-making ” stage of human development, the transaction would 
be regarded as perfectly possible without the transformation, which, in 
two out of the three stories of this class I have collected, is not 
expressly mentioned. But the details imply that the girl was at 
first ignorant of the bridegroom’s true character. The first I shall 
give is very brief. It was told me at Ntumbi (South Angoniland) by 
a girl (Mbuya, daughter of Chipanga, the head-man of Nziza), whose 
mother was Yao, so that it may have come from the eastern side of 
the Shire. I translate as literally as possible: 

* Probably an unmeaning collocation of syllables, such as often forms the refrain of 


asong. The bird sang and danced at the same time, and is therefore said to have 
i danced ” the song—for which I have been unable to find a meaning. 
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A person refused husbands—-there comes a monkey, he takes off the skin 
from his body, and is changed -nto a man. A woman of the Angoni married 
the monkey, and hoed the Crops, and his [the monkey’s] mates came out of 
the bush, and ate the crops in she garden of his mother-in-law, and he went 
into the bush. It is finished. 


This is evidently very imperfect, and I find I have failed to note 
down some explanations received later, which, I think, were to the’ 
effect that it was the irruption of the monkey’s relations-into his 
mother-in-law’s garden whic. betrayed his identity. [Native custom 
requires a newly married man to hoe a garden for his wife’s mother. | 
The whole will become mors intelligible if compared with the two 
following tales. Perhaps ther were intended (as the Rev. D. Macdonald 
suggests in connection witk “The Girl and the Hyena”) to warn 
firls against a too persistent and fastidious rejection of suitors. This 
is the story of “ The Lions 3ride”—told likewise by Mbuya: 


A girl refused a husband, and she married a lion. And when she was 
going to sleep in the house, she refused to undr ess ; she feared his tail, [the 
only part of him not metamorphosed ?] and she went to cut it off. He said, 
“ My tail cut off—I refuse it! “Or, “and he refused it.” Something appears 
to be wanting after this sentence, if . And she went to the house, and 
refused again to undress, and was going a again to cut off (his tail); and when 
she found him out (that he was a lion), she ran away from that husband. 


More elaborate is the tale of “The Girl and the Hyena,” of which 
two, if not three, versions have already been published. It is given 
in the second volume of ‘‘ A-ricana,” and also in a small book of Yao 
stories (now, I believe, out əf print), collected by Mr. Macdonald at 
Blantyre, where it is given koth in Yao and Mang’anja. These two 
versions—if my memory serves me—are not identical, and the Mang’anja 
one,of which I havea MS. copy, is not the same as the one in “Africana.” 
My version, dictated by a small boy of twelve, from the neighbour- 
hood of Katunga’s,* differs considerably from all these : 


There was once a woman who refused (all) husbands. There came a leo- 
pard ; she said, “I don’t want ‘you)—no!” There came a rabbit; she said, 
“J don’t want (you)—no!” There came a hyena, and he came to rub oil on 
his powder-horn inside.t And the woman came and said, “ This man is the 
one I want.” { ... The hussand said, “ My wife, let us go home.” Her 
brother, who had sore eyes, followed after them, ‘and they said, “ Where are 
you going ?” He crouched dowa (and hid) and (then) followed them (again), 
and they said, “Where are ycu going?” Her brother arrived at the vil- 
lage, and (she) put him into the hen- -Coop. ‘When the night was dark, many 
hyenas came, and sang: 


* Or Port Blantyre, on the Shire. 

+ I confess I do not quite know what to make of this. The original has “Na ngo 
dzera kudzola mafuta liwengwa lazhe pamtima.” Perhaps the hyena came in the 
guise of a hunter, and made the borrowing of oilfor his powder-flask the pretext for 
his visit. Many natives on the River now possess guns. 

{+ Something seems to have dropped out here. 
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« Let us eat her (as) meat—(but) she is not fat (enough yet).” 


The brother heard it, and next morning, at daybreak, he said, “ My sister, 
they say ‘Let us eat her, but she is not fat enough yet.” She said, “ You 
lie.” He said, “ Yes! (it is true) let us twist a string, and when it is dark, 
we will tie it to your little finger.” And at night they tied it, and when the 
brother heard the hyenas singing “ Let us eat her,” &c., he pulled the string 
—Kwé ! and his sister awoke, and heard them, And in the morning he said, 
“ You have heard them, my sister.” And he said, “ Brother-in-law, lend me 
an adze (nsompo) that I may cut a great piece of wood to mend the grain- 
mortar.” * And he finished making it, and he put his sister’s nsengwas + 
into the log, and fastened them tightly, and put his sister into the baskets, 
and said, i : 
“ Chinguli changa, nde, nde, nde, 

Mperekezéni, nde, nde, nde, 

Ku li amái, nde, nde, nde, 

Chinguli changa, nde, nde, nde.” $ ° 


(And the basket flew away with them, and) they fell on a tree. And the 
hyenas followed after them, and he said (as before), “My chinguli,” &e, 
And they fell down’on his mother’s mtondo, § and he said again “Chinguli 
chinga, nde, nde, nde,” &e. The people said, “ Listen! up in the air they 
are saying ‘Chinguli changa, nde, nde, nde, ” &c. And they saw them fall 
down—vapa ! || And (the boy) said; “ Behold! my sister called me a sore- 
eyed one {reproached me with my sore eyes] (till) they said, ‘ Let us eat her, 
when she is fat.’ And I have come home with her.” 


Katembo, though a very intelligent little fellow, seems to have | 
missed some of the.connecting links in this story, which will, how- 
ever, become clearer. by a comparison with Mr. Macdonald’s version, 
here following. The language of the latter differs, as well as the 
details, This may be accounted for, partly by a divergent system of 
orthography, partly by dialectical difference—the Mang’anja of the 
River people being’ considered purer than that spoken at Blantyre. 


* In the original chinguli, augmentative of nguli, which, according to the Rev. D. O. 
Scott’s Mang’anja Dictionary, means (1) “a whipping-top,” made and played with in 
much the same way as ours: (2) “ a patch of wood to mend the mtondo grain-mortar,” 
I had the first meaning given me—I forget how, exactly, and long vainly tried to make 
sense of the passage. As a round hole would have to be cut in the log, to make it 
fit the top of the worn-out grain-mortar, this would serve as a convenient pretext for 
hollowing a log to hold his sister. , i 

+ Nsengwa is a small flat basket. Two fastened together at one point of their edges, 
make a closed receptacle—the plural seems to show that this kind is meant. . 

t The meaning of this is: 


“My chinguli—nde, nde, nde” [meaningless syllables] 
“ Accompany her (to the, place) 
Where my mother is.” 


This and the previous song are always sung by the narrator, and usually taken up by 
the listeners, I cannot help wondering whether the meaningless ‘‘Ingle-go-jang, my 
joy, my joy ” of ‘* Uncle Remus,” on p. 124 of Routledge’s edition, can possibly bea dis- 
torted version of this. It is true that it occurs in a totally different story—that of 

“Brer Bar” and “ Brer Bull-frog ”—but the sense of the words once forgotten, they 
might easily be displaced. Most of the relics of African languages preserved in 
America, however, seem to point to the West Coast. The only one I can call to mind 
just now is the word goober, for ground-nut (“ Uncle Remus,” p. 115), which is the 
Fiote (Lower Congo) nguba : in Mang’anja it is ntedza. 

§ The large mortar, cnt ont of a solid log, used for pounding grain. 

|| An onomatopceic word expressing a sudden fall, as of a bird when shot. 
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Some of the phrases, too, almost strike one as purposely simplified for 
the white man’s benefit—thus ntanga la nkuku (by-the-by, it should 
be ya not la), “the basket. of the fowls,” instead of chipwere, the’ 
regular word for “coop,” used by Katembo. 


There was once a woman, and she had a daughter, and she said, “ My 
child must not marry (any) but a good man.” And there came a man and 
she refused him. And, afterwards, there came another, and he said, “ We 
have heard that this child of yours refuses men.” Her mother said, “ Wait, 
I will tell her herself,” and she went and told her, and (the girl) said, «T do 
not want him.” And after that a hyena was changed, so as to be a man, 
and (came and) said, “I want to marry.” And the mother said, “ I do not 
know *“—it may be she will consent.” And she told her, and the girl said, 
“ Yes, I am willing to take that man.” And he said, “Let us go to my 
home, and see my 7 mother.” And they went away together (lit. “they fol- 
lòwed: one another). And the woman had a brother, ‘and she said to him, 
“T beg of you, my brother, that you will not follow me-—you have sore 
eyes.” + They arrived at the village, and the brother slept in the hen-coop. 
In the middle of the night, the husband awoke and said, “ I am going to eat 
my wives.” And her brother heard him. And in the morning, when it was 
light, he said, “ My sister, did you hear that your husband is going to eat 
` you (as) meat?” And the woman said, “ No, I did not hear him.” And 
he said, “ Just wait a little (?); to-day’ T am going to look for a piece of 
string, and I shall tie it to your little finger.” And he tied it to his sister’s 
little finger, and he said, “ If I hear (him. saying) that he will eat you, I will 
‘pull the string, and you ‘will wake and hear the words your husband says.” 
And when he pulled the string, afterwards the woman said, “ Yes, my 
brother, it is not a lie. To-day I have heard him, but what shall we do z” 
And the man (ie, her brother) said, I know—TI will borrow an adze 
(nsompo), and cut out { a tree.” And he borrowed an adze and hollowed out 
a tree, and put his ‘sister into it, and it flew, and went on high, and sat in a 
tree. And the hyena said, “ Mother, I told you, and you refused ; I said, 
‘Let us eat her;’ behold, now, how she goes away home.” And the brother 
said, “ My sister, you had a bad heart—you wanted to drive me away, say- 
ing, ‘You shall not come (with me), you have sore eyes? But to-day you 
shall see your mother.” § And they came out at her. mother’s village. And 
they said, “ Tell us where you went,” and he said, “ My sister—they were 
going to eat her, and I helped her to escape.” And her mother said, “ This 
my child was disobedient. When men came (asking) that we might give 
her in marriage, she refused. But you accepted the hyena, and you drove 
away your brother, and he saved you. See!—you have seen us (again), 
you went very far astray (?), but do not begin (to act in this way) again.” 


This tale connects itself with the widespread superstition of the 
wizard-hyena or were-wolf. Concerning wizards (afiti; sing. mfiti). 
I may here note a few fragments of information obtained directly 
from natives. Boys are afraid to go out at night, lest they should 


* In the original Kaya, mwini ache—literally “I do not know—(she is) the owner ’’ 
i.e. “I have nothing to do with it—she will arrange the matter Hes herself.” Kaya 
is more nearly equivalent to the Spanish “ Quien sabe?” than to a simple “TI do not 
know,” sometimes it has the force of “‘ perhaps.” 

+ Katembo’s version shows that the brother disregarded this request. 

$ Te. hollowed out (ku semera), as in making a canoe. This is done with an adze. 

§ Hel says “your mother” (amako), not our mother (amatu)—possibly because they 
were children of the same father by different wives. 
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meet afiti. The mfiti wanders about roads or peths, carrying a 
bright light, which he extinguishes on the approach of a human 
being. He can make himself as tall as the house and become smal} 
again. Sometimes you wake at night, and see one standing by your . 
bedside ; then, if you boldly defy him and say you will find him out 
by day and make him drink mwabvi, he will disappear and do you no 
harm ; but you must have a stout heart (ku limba mtima) to do this. 
More than one boy professed to have seen a mfiti inside his hut at 
night. He was “just like ourselves” (chimodzimodzi ife tomwe—that 
‘is to say, a “black” man) but quite naked, without even a tewera 
round his waist.“ They were, however, too much frightened to survey 
him carefully, and speedily hid their heads under their blankets. Ncha- 
faleni, already referred to, is the authority for the statement that, if 
you meet a mfiti on the road by night, and speak to him, you are 
struck dumb. This is not exactly a parallel case to Mceris and the 
Wolf. Old Silimani, the occupant, in 1894, of the “lepers hut” on 
the outskirts of the Mission grounds, averred that he sometimes heard 
the afiti passing his dwelling by night, “ bat,” said he, “ they cannot 
kill a man unless Mulungu gives them permission.”. The blaze of a 
bush fire one evening on the slope of Nyambadwe (the flames of which 
rose to an extraordinary height) was by him attributed to afiti, but, 
he did not enter into details. In the Chipeta burying-ground, which 
is hidden in a nkalango, or thicket (some distance to the .right of 
Sclater Road, as you come from-the Mission), I saw many holes, look- 
i ing like shallow graves purposely left unfinished and open. These, I 
was told by a missionary’s wife, were intended to catch the afiti when 
they came to rob the graves——possibly in the shape of Ayena but. 
this I did not hear. 

Of sorcerers taking this shape I gaunt say I have heard Ta 
but received some interesting information from a gentleman who had 
been for some time (two years, if I mistake not) in the Makanga 
country | without a white companion, and therefore had a good oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the native language and customs. 
The Makanga believe that a wizard,.when he dies, becomes a hyena, 
and in that capacity possesses a human wife, who is quite an ordinary 
character by day, but by night unbars the goat-kraal‘cr the hen-house , 
for her husband and accompanies him into the bush with his prey. — 
Mr. H.’s goat-kraal was broken into one night when (so he said him- 
self) it was fastened so that no animal could have got in without 

* As a serious theft took place at Blantyre, shortly after two distinct alarms of this 
kind among the boys, it is probable that some one found it to his advantage to play on 
their superstitious fears. The native burglar is said to discard every scrap of his not 
too abundant clothing, and oil himself all over, so that he may not be easy to hold, i£ 
caught. f ZRET | AAAS 

+ On the W. bank of the Shire and S. of Angoniland. The late Mr. Montague Kerr, 


(in “The Far Interior,”) gives the Makanga a very bad character ; during Mr. H?’s 
sojourn they seemed to live in constant terror of Angoni raids. 
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assistance. He and the natives (in the morning, I suppose) tracked the 
hyena for some distance into the bush, and saw marks of his having 
dragged the goat with him. But alongside his spoor there ran the 
prints of little bare feet, like a girl’s. The people pointed to them in 
triumph. “Tho fists wife let him into the kraal, and now she has 
gone into the bush with him to eat the goat.” Mr. H. suggested that 
a person might have followed in order to drive away the jist (they are 
notoriously cowardly brutes) and recover the goat; but they scouted 
such weak attempts at Euhemerism. 

Ihave only space for one more specimen, a curious little story, 
involving transformation into a tree. Like that of the “ Lion’s 
Bride,” it was obtained in Angoniland. A mpande, it should be ex- 

«plained, is a precious ornament, a disk about two inches across, appa- 
rently cut from the centre of a large, white, spiral shell, They come 
from Quillimane and the coast generally, and are highly valued. I 
once tried (but unsuccessfully) to’buy one of a man who was wearing 
a couple strung to his garters (if ‘those can be called garters which 
have nothing to hold up) just below the knee. 


A frog carved a woman (out of a piece of wood) in the bush, and made 
her his wife, and put a mpande on (? in place of) her heart. The chief took 
his wife away from him. Her name was Njali—the frog’s wife. The chief 
took her from him. (The frog) sent a wild pigeon (njiwa) to fetch the 
mpande, and she refused it, and (the pigeon) returned. He sent it a second 
time, and it went. And it took the mpande, and the woman died, aid she 
was changed into a hachere-tree—that woman was changed into a tree, 


Is this mpande connected with the idea of the jewel, or other charm, 
which holds the life, as seen in many Indian and other stories ?* Iama 
little doubtful on this point, because, if the mpande were put into the 
figure instead of a heart, all that is intended may be that it was the 
removal of her heart which killed the woman. It all turns on the 
precise signification of the particle pa, which usually means on, or at 
(the meaning may be that it was fastened or hung over the region of 
the heart); and this is not a philological disquisition. But it is 
interesting to note that an old woman at Ntumbi, Angoniland, used 
to wear round her neck a curious ivory ornament, which she refused 
to part with, saying that it was her life, or soul (moyo). It was 
about two inches long and half an inch wide at the thickest part, 
u a hole drilled at the upper end. It might be roughly described | 

a rounded peg, tapering to a point, with a neck, or notch, at the 
on It did not seem, so far as I could see, to be a representation of 
any object. 

There is a long story, which seems a great favourite, concerning & 


* I remember several instances in Miss Frere’s “ Old Deccan Days,” but cannot give 
the exact reference, 


: 
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guinea-fowl who performed the operation of cutting tattoo-marks 
(mpiùi) for certain girls. It also introduces cannibalism, and “a big 
bird with one great wing, one great eye, and one great leg;” but I 
could only secure two or three fragments, and cannot make much 
sense of them. It is interspersed with short songs, which all the 
children present joined in singing. The late Bishop Steere, in the 
preface to his “Swahili Tales” (p. vii.), alludes to this custom, and 
further says that the songs are frequently in a different dialect, or 
contain obsolete words. Certainly I find most Mang’anja songs, 
„whether incorporated into stories or learnt independently, very difficult 
to understand. : : l 
These tales are frequently told round the camp-fire at night, and . 
there is a custom sometimes. observed which reminds. one of theix 
‘connection with veillées—de la masasa,* if not du château. When the 
narrator pauses for breath the audience exclaim in chorus, “ Ti ri 
. tonse” —“* We are all” (there). .Probably the intention is to show 
- that the listeners are still awake, and when the narrator finds that the 
answering voices have fallen to two or three, he stops. 


A. WERNER. 


t æ Masasa is a shed or booth hastily built of sticks and grass, for shelter on a journey, 
‘or tun up for their temporary accommodation by gangs of labourers from a distance 
'—¢.9. the Angoni at Blantyre. Sometimes men on a journey. will lie round the fire 
wrapped in their blankets, and drop off to sleep one by one, the rest continuing the 
_conversation till a late hour. f 


2 


SHOULD HISTORY BE TAUGHT 
BACKWARDS ?. 


FRENCH traveller* relates of the Mogul Emperor Aurangzib, 
that, after he had defeated all his competitors and established 
himself on the throne of Delhi, his old tutor hastened to ténder his 
congratulations, expecting, of course, a present or a pension; instead 
of which he found himself sternly taken to task, somewhat in the 
following fashion : 


“ Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor to make me acquainted with 
the distinguishing features of every nation of the earth, its resources and 
strength ; its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government, 
and wherein its interests principally consist; and by a regular course of 
historical reading, to make me familiar with the origin of states, their pro- 
gress and decline, the events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions have been effected?.... A familiarity 
with the language of surrounding nations may be indispensable in a king ; 
but you would teach me to read and write Arabic, doubtless conceiving that 
you placed me under an everlasting obligation for sacrificing so large a por- 
tion of time to the study of a language wherein no one can hope to become 
proficient without ten or twelve years of close application. Forgetting how 
many important subjects ought to be embraced in the education of a prince, 
you acted asif it were chiefly necessary that he should possess great skill in 
grammar, and such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law; and thus did 
you waste the precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and 

"never-ending study of words! Ought you not to have instructed me on one 
point at least, so essential to be known by a king—-namely, on the reciprocal 
duties between the sovereign and his subjects? .... Happy for me that 
I consulted wiser heads than thine on these subjects. Go, withdraw to thy 
village. Henceforth let no man know either who thou art or what has 
become of thee.” 


Successful Englishmen are happily not prone to address such harsh 
and ungracious language to the individual teachers who, like this poor 


* See “ Bernier’s Travels,” Constable’s Oriental Miscellany, vol. i. pp. 154-161. The 
modern Editor caps this story with a speech of similar purport delivered in 1890 by 
the present German Emperor. 
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old Mahommedan, have simply imparted to the best of their ability 
the traditional instruction in the traditional way. But it is, perhaps, 
rather the rule than the exception to find the men of greatest light 
and leading in each generation pronouncing distinctly unfavourable 
judgments on the system which passed in their young days for liberal 
education ; whether they happen to have been subjected to the process 
themselves, like Bentham, Gibbon, Byron, the late Lord Sherbrooke, 
and Lord Dufferin, or to have escaped it by some happy accident, like 
-John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Indeed, I must confess to a 
faint suspicion that the ingenious Frenchman who tells the story may 
have had a side-glance at Europe, and may have been thinking of 
Latin and Greek when he made the Mogul speak of Arabic. And if 
this is so with the greater men, who have made their way in spite of» 
or without, the encumbrances corresponding to Aurangzib’s antiquated 
Arabic theology, how much more is it the case with the host of smaller, 
more or less unsuccessful individuals, who find the liberal education, 
which cost themselves so much trouble and their parents so much 
money, so little conducive to efficiency in the serious business of life! > 

One might preach as many sermons on Aurangzib’s text as there 
are possible branches of instruction. But its most direct bearing is, 
of course, on political education. He thought of the training neces- 
sary for the business of kingship; we have to think of the training 
necessary to the few for high statesmanship, to the many for intelligent 
citizenship. Now a young Englishman imbibes, no doubt, a good 
many political ideas through various informal channels, but almost 
the only formal instruction bearing on the subject, either in 
elementary or in higher-grade schools, takes the shape of history. 
Hence the importance of the question, what sort of historical teaching 
conduces most to the formation of good citizens ? 

According to the late Professor Freeman, “ history is the politics 
of the past; politics are the history of the present.”* I know of only 
two reasons why people should concern themselves with the politics of 
the past. They may be (1) connected as causes with the contemporary 
transactions in which we are called upon to playa part; or (2), if not 
linked in any definite manner with anything present that specially 
concerns us, they may be useful or interesting for the sake of their 
moral lessons, as examples of right or wrong solutions of problems 
similar to those which we may ourselves any day have to face. 

Now, it is in the second way only that any one pretends tp see any 
use: in the bulk of the history taught in our schools. Historical 
lessons are thought to be good or bad according as the young pupil 
learns from them to condemn treachery and cruelty, and to honour 
loyalty, justice, and patriotism ; and according as older pupils gather 
from them some general notion of the institutions or maxims of policy 
which tend to the aggrandisement or ruin of States. Some such 


+ “ Methods of Historical Study,” p. 8. 
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lessons can, no doubt, be extracted by an ingenious teacher from the 
doings of ancient Britons and medieval Englishmen, or from the Bible 
accounts of the judges and kings of Israel; which are the only two 
portions of history brought under the notice of the bulk of the 
children in our elementary schools. And it is commonly thought 
that lessons more directly applicable to modern politics are furnished 
by those transactions of the Greeks and Romans during the first five 
eenturies before the Christian era, which occupy the chief place in 
the historical curriculum of our upper-class public schools. The 


. practical question, however, for those who have to map ont a course 


of study, is not whether edifying generalities can be squeezed out of 
any period in which human nature was not radically different from 
what it is at present, but whether anything is gained by going so far 
afield in preference to utilising periods which are nearer to us in point 
of time. The strong presumption surely is that the communities most 
like our own will afford the richest supply of instructive examples, 
and that conditions similar to our own will be found more abundantly 
the nearer we approach the present time. | 

It may indeed be reasonably argued that for-a certain class of 
problems closer analogies are to be found in the circumstances of 
republican Athens and republican Rome than in those of any Christian 


_ Btate before the seventeenth century. But if the analogies are not in 


either case at all comparable in closeness and instructiveness to those 
supplied in profusion by the last two centuries, is it worth while for a 
beginner to trouble himself about them? And this is how the matter 
now presents itself to me. Grote and Thirlwall, Arnold and Mommsen, 
persuaded me for a time that I was really gathering, from the facts 
of those remote periods, principles which would serve for practical 
guidance in the political controversies of the present day. I now 


- seem to see that the principles imbibed through this channel, instead 


of being suggested by the ancient facts, were in truth read into them 
by those gifted writers, who had previously learnt them from the 
politics of their own day. Grote, for instance, was moved to write 
his history of Greece, because as an earnest Parliamentary reformer 
he was distressed to observe the influence of Mitford on the young 
men trained in our public schools and Universities: and Mitford’s 
history was written expressly to counteract the modern democratic 
propaganda by showing up ancient democracy in the most unfayour- 
able light. Both took this roundabout way of disseminating their 
respective principles, because at the seminaries resorted to by the 
bulk of our future politicians the Greek and Latin classics were 
almost the only medium through which any political ideas at all were 
allowed to filter. Grote had the best of the argument, such as it 
was, He showed that among the republics of ancient Greece those 


` whose constitutions were comparatively democratic fared -better on the 


whole, and did more for humanity, then those in which power was 
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monopolised by very few. But if we remember that Athens.had pro-' 
bably a smaller proportion of voters to non-voters, and certainly. 
enforced more rigidly the exclusion of. Uitlanders than the much 
abused Transvaal Republic; that the machinery of popular govern- 
ment had not advanced beyond that crudest of all methods, direct.. 
voting in one general assembly, and that consequently full member- 
ship of a Greek State could never be extended beyond the number 
that conld attend the same meeting and listen to the same speeches 3. 
and lastly, if we remember that almost every citizen of the freest: 
Greek community. was a slaye-owner, we must perforce recognise the 
impossibility of deducing any but the vaguest generalities from a 
comparison of the so-called democracies of antiquity with the great 
representative democracies of modern times. 

The utmost that we can hold to be established in this way is ‘that 
the admission of free discussion and equal voting within however 
` narrow.a range has a wholesome and humanising effect as far as it 
goes, and that on the other hand the principle of equal freedom must - 
either go on extending itself or perish ; thata group which is externally: 

_ aggressive, which finds its main employment in preying upon and 
enslaving’ weaker groups, cannot long remain internally free. These ` 
simple but not superfluous lessons are quite legitimately deduced from , 
the history of ancient Greece, and cannot well be missed under the _ 
` masterly guidance of such a writer as Grote. But surely they. can 
also ‘be learnt much nearer home, from the story of our own political 
freedom “ broadening slowly down from precedent to. precedent,” 
from. the failures and successes of our colonial policy, or by observing 
the narrow escape of our American cousins thirty-five years ago from 
losing their own political freedom through denying personal freedom 
to the negro. 

The principles of justice, ead the unseen Power making for justice, 
- were the same 2000 years ago as they are now, and are the same now 
in London and Pekin. But the average deviations from the true 
standard differ widely in different places and: times, so that conduct 
which would be reprobated as outrageous in modern England might 
be excused, or even praised as comparatively just and-merciful, in a 
Norman baron or a general of ancient Rome. From this it seems 
to follow that periods very different from our own, for which ‘very 
large allowances have to be made, are. better suited to exercise the 
. moral judgments of advanced students than of beginners. Still more 
advanced must be the students who can profitably study history from 
the evolutionary point of view, i.e, trying to trace some general 
law of developnient ‘from the moral ideas of the lowest savage to those 
of a Tennyson or a Spencer, similar ‘to the physical changes which 
zoologists trace from the hipparion to the modern race-horse, and 
which are traced by conjecture from the ape to the lowest nore 


human being. | | 
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I must own that I find evolutionary history too advanced for me. 
I have tried it with Spencer, with Sir H, Maine, and with Kidd, 
but so far without feeling much the wiser. So I will say nothing 
more about it, but ask whether, apart from that, modern history 
is not likely to be more suitable than ancient for elementary 
instruction. 

Here I can imagine an objector saying that the facts are more dis- 
torted by partisan prejudice the nearer we approach our own times. 
On this ground it used to be the fashion to prohibit school debating 
societies discussing any events less than fifty years old. ‘The answer 
is that you cannot escape from party feeling so long as there is any 
analogy between past and present controversies, as we have just seen 
in the case of Mitford and Grote, and that where the analogy ceases 
the interest and utility of the study cease also. 

The only remaining plea for taking the earlier before the later 
periods is that a knowledge of the earlier is necessary to the proper 
understanding of the later. But this brings.us back to what has 
been already noticed as the first use of historical study——namely, to 
help the solution of present problems by ascertaining how things came 
to be as we find them. 

However well primed we may be with general maxims, our opinion 
as to the merits of any particular dispute will not be worth much 
unless we have taken the trouble to ascertain at least the immediate 
antecedents of the transactions whose propriety is in question. And 
the larger the transactions with which we are concerned, the further 
may it be necessary to trace their roots back into the past. 

To determine a dispute between two children, a retrospect of a few 
minutes or hours will generally be sufficient. To decide whether 
Mary or Jane will be the more eligible housemaid, their character for 
the last five or six years will be the utmost that we shall generally 
care to inquire into. If Smith wants to know whether Jones has 2 
safe marketable title to the estate he is offering for sale it may be 
necessary to go back forty years or more. When the question :s 
whether the Irish claim for a separate Parliament should be conceded, 
the statesman must carry his mind back at least to the commencement 
of the present century, when the Act of Union was passed, which 
the Nationalists propose to repeal; and having got so far he will pro- 
bably feel that for a complete understanding of that transaction, and 
of the present state of Irish sentiment, he must go on to explore the 
three or four preceding centuries, to William JIL, or to Elizabezh, 
perhaps even to Harl Strongbow. Indeed, I remember noticing that 
the editions of Whitaker's Almanack published while the contro- 
versy was at its height, contained statistics as to the short reigns and 
mostly violent deaths of the Irish kings for I forget how many cen- 
turies before the English invasion, apparently in order to suggest the 


‘inference that the Irish never had been and never would be capable of 
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maintaining an orderly national government. Still deeper, as will 
appear presently, lie the roots of the eternal Eastern question. 

In short, there can be no general rule for determining where his- 
torical inquiry of this practical kind should end ; but it does not seem 
very difficult to say where it ought to begin. Only after we have 
ascertained the immediate causes of our phenomena can we be.in a 
position-to push our inquiry into the causes of those causes. 

It may be said that historical investigation is one thing and the 
teaching of history another. But all teachers know that the first 
condition of effective teaching is to arouse attention, to stimulate 
curiosity ; and how can this object be better attained than by starting 
from the facts which we cannot help attending to because they directly 
concern us, and showing just where they need illumination from the 
past ? 

No doubt the ordinary way of telling a story is to begin at the 
beginning, whether it be in the witness-box, in conversation with a 
friend, or in a.three-volume novel. But that is because in these cases 
the starting-point and the terminus are equally familiar or equally 
unfamiliar, Where it is otherwise, we begin at the end. If an old 
friend turns up unexpectedly, the chances are that our first question 
will be, “ How did you come here?” and that after explaining the 
immediate reason for his presence, he will go back to the date of his 
last meeting with us, and give an outline of his doings in the interval 
in chronological order. But in making a new acquaintance there is 
no last meeting to refer to, so conversation finds its starting-point in 
the incident which brought us together, or in the personality of the 
friend who introduced us, and thence travels back to earlier events 
connected with one or the other. 

Obviously, the study of history resembles the second case rather 
than the first. There is no last meeting to refer to; no remote past 
already more familiar than the recent past. Each historical personage 
who comes on the scene is bound to justify his intrusion by tacking 
himself on to somebody of whom we have heard before; and who can 
the first introducer be, if not some living contemporary ? 

See where we are Janded by the reverse process. You may interest 
me in Moses, as the person who brought the Israelites out of Egypt, 
provided I already know something of their going down into Egypt; 
and you may interest me in Joseph going down into Egypt, if I 
already know something of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but where in 
this ascending scale shall we come to a person with whom I may be 
presumed to be familiar before my studies commence? In reality 
Moses interests us because of his connection, through Hebrew history, 
the New Testament, and many other links, with that religious 
` atmosphere, described loosely as Christianity, in which we live and 
move and have our being. 

The late Professor Freeman was so great a stickler for “ beginning 
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at the beginning,” that when he was appointed Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, he objected, strongly to the title, but 
consoled himself by reflecting that the University had not attempted to 
define ‘* modern history.” One friend had told him that modern 
history began with the French Revolution ; and another distinguished 
scholar had held that it began with the call of Abraham!* He himself 
considered the latest real starting-point to be “ the first beginnings of 
the recorded history of Aryan Europe ”—that is, I suppose, practically 
either the poems of Homer, or the first Olympiad.* It may be that 
we only need a little more light from Assyriologists and Egyptologists 
to display the Greek civilisation growing as gradually and naturally 
out of those older types of social order as the Roman out of the 
Greek, or the Teutonic out of the Roman. 

In the days, not so very long ago, when it was currently believed 
that the first man was created exactly 4004 years before the birth of 
Christ, and that at least one genealogy could be traced without a 
break from the first Adam to the second, there was perhaps a little: 
more sense in this talk about beginning at the beginning. But for 
those who accept the modern teaching there is no beginning, only 
gradually diminishing light as we grope our way further and further 
back from the present time. 

Granting that our comprehension of the present will be assisted, 
more or less, by every extension of our acquaintance with the past; 
still, the practical question for most of us who do not see our way to 
mastering all history before the time comes for applying our know- 
ledge is, Which portion had we better make sure of first? I say, 
begin with the living present, and with that branch of public affairs 
which for any reason excites your interest most strongly. Learn, as 
best you can, to distinguish truth from falséhood in what you read in 
the newspapers. Make out from Whitaker’s Almanack, or some 
equally obvious source, the population, resources, expenditure, and 
constitution of your own country. This done, it will be time to 
inquire where the need for historical explanations of the phenomena 
before you comes in, and to take steps for supplying them. 

Freeman compares the study. of recent history before the earlier 
periods to building the superstructure before the foundations.* But 
why do we build upwards from the ground, instead of downwards 
from the sky ? Surely, because we find ourselves on the ground, and 
can only approach the higher levels by utilising the materials that 
lie around us. Just so we find ourselves in this year of grace, 1896, 
and can only come to know anything about what happened before 
we were born by utilising the materials now existing; by applying 
our sense of hearing to the spoken narratives of our elders, and our 
sight and touch to the books in our libraries, and to the coins and 
implements in our museums. Present phenomena are truly the 


* “Methods of Historical Study,” pp. 21, 27, 114. 
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foundation of all our knowledge ; inferences therefrom as to the past 
or the future are the superstructure. 

I will now try to give an example of the method I am recommend-. 
ing. It must, however, be clearly understood that it-is not put 
forward as something that has stood the test of experience in the 
hands of a professed teacher of history. Though the teaching of 
ancient history in the old-fashioned way was for several years one of 
my regular duties, that has itself become matter of ancient history, 
and I am now writing as: a mere. outside critic, offering tentative 

` suggestions on the chance of their being taken up and licked into 
shape by somebody more directly concerned. The number of lectures 
that would be required to fill up properly the outline here sketched 
out would depend, of course, on the age and character of the class 
and other special circumstances ; but I would suggest as a minimum, 
six for the preliminary and a dozen for the properly historical: 
course. 

From the point ‘of view here indicated, a course of instruction on 
present political phenomena is an absolutely indispensable preliminary 
to any line of historical study whatever.* And on the principle of 
proceeding gradually from the known to the unknown some such 
arrangement as the following seems to suggest itself ; 


Preliminary Course. 


1. Local Government of London (or of the county in which the 
class is held). 

2, The central Government of the United Kingdom; what goes 
on in the different offices about Whitehall; who is at the 
head of each; how they ramify through the country; and 
how they are connected with each other through the Cabinet 
ahd the Sovereign. 

3. Responsibility of the central Government as a whole to Par- 
liament and ultimately to the electors. Constitution :and 
working of Parliament. ` 

4, Peculiarities of Scotch and Irish Government. 

5. Relation of the British Government to the colonies and India, 

6. The army and navy, and what they are wanted for. Foreign 
relations; the civilised and the uncivilised, the great and the 

, small, Powers with which we have to deal. 

It would sound like a truism, if it had not been so generally 
neglected in practice, that atleast as much ground as this. must be 
fairly well mastered before any useful purpose, can be served by 
* Here and elsewhere in this article, when I speak of history’ simply I mean political 
history—the records of creation and application of public force. How far. the back- 


ward method would be found applicable to the history of religion, literature, art, &c., 
T am not just now concerned to ingaire, 
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travelling back into history, properly so called; or, as Freeman would 
put it, from present politics into past politics. The popularity of 
Arnold Forster’s “‘ Citizen Reader” is a proof that modern educa- 
tionists take a more common-sense view of this matter than their 
predecessors; but how many of us, who have reached or passed 
middle life, can claim to have learnt even so much as may be 
gathered from that little book (evidently written for quite young 
children), before being introduced to Romulus and Remus or King 
Alfred ? i l 

Having laid this foundation, it is very much a matter of fancy 
which part of the superstructure shall first be taken in hand. Shall 
we make it our first business to gò behind the Local Government Acts 
of 1894 and 1888 to the squirearchical rule in the rural districts, and 
behind the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 to the close corpora- 
tions which ruled our large towns, and so on back to feudal times? 
Or shall we trace back the mutual relations of Sovereign, Cabinet, and 
Parliament? Or probe the deep-seated causes of Irish discontent ? 
Or, again, shall the imposing statistics of our Indian Empire tempt 
us to approach, step by step, its distant and obscure source in an 
Elizabethan trading company? Each of these courses would have its 
special attractions, and all ought undoubtedly to be taken at some 
time or other. But for the special purpose of contrasting the back- 
ward method with ordinary school teaching we shall do best to choose 
for our first starting-point the present acute stage of the Hastern 
question. 

If the last lecture of our preliminary series has answered its pur- 
pose, the student will have grasped the general distribution of political 
power over the face of the planet, and will understand that, while the 
United States may perhaps claim a predominating influence over the 
two continents of America, and Japan, the youngest member of the 
very select company of great civilised Powers, may count for a good 
deal in the politics of the Far East ; yet, so far as Europe, Africa, and 
the western half of Asia are concerned, there are six great Powers who 
can practically enforce almost any point about which they are agreed— 
namely, Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy. Now, when he learns from the newspapers that these six 
Powers addressed to the Porte last autumn a joint remonstrance 
against the horrible misgovernment disclosed by the Armenian 
massacres; that this remonstrance produced no effect beyond some 
paper-reforms ; yet that the idea of coercive measures, joint or several, 
has now been abandoned, he.will ask for an explaration, and he will 
find it in the recent relations between Great Britain and Russia. 

Twenty years ago, he will be told, massacres very similar in cha- 
racter took place in the European dominions of the Sultan, but with 
the difference that there the Christians formed a large majority instead 
of a small minority of the population. Then, as now, the same six 
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Powers agreed in pressing on the Sultan a scheme of reform, which, 
however, instead of accepting on paper he flatly rejected. But at that 
point the attitude of the two Powers most interested was almost 


‘exactly the reverse of what it is now. Great Britain protested 


against any coercive measures. Russia took up arms alone. Then 
we only just stopped short of fighting on the side of the Turk, 
and did actually deprive the Russians of a large part of the fruits of 
their hard-won victory. This alone would go far to explain why 
Russia should now be disinclined either to put herself forward in 
coercing the Turk, or to approve of England’s unwonted forwardness. 
But the student will soon learn that there is much more behind. To 
explain the diplomatic sparring between England and Russia in 1876 
we must go back to the actual conflict in 1854-6, when we supported , 


the Turk in his refusal to allow a general Russian protectorate over 


his Christian subjects, and not only made this protest good at the cost 
of a bloody war, but deprived the Russians of their Black Sea fleet, 
and prevented them for sixteen years from building another. 

To explain our attitude on that occasion we should have to refer to 
the interest, real or supposed, of our Indian Empire; but the history - 
of British India would be, as I have already said, the subject of a 
separate course. To explain the general opposition to Russia we should 
have to notice the established habit of European Powers combining to 
prevent the excessive preponderance of any one, the latest previous 
example of which was the overthrow of Napoleon. But here, again, 
we must choose between tracing the relations of Christian European 
Powers to each other, and examining their common relation to the 
one non-Christian Power, which constitutes what we call the Eastern 
question, and it will suit our purpose best to choose the latter. Our 


. next question is, therefore, why the treatment of Turkey by all the 


Powers should be so different from their behaviour to each other, even 
in the case of those most favourable to her. The reason must be 
either a degree of habitual misgovernment greatly in excess of what 
the other. Powers are wont to impute to each other, or some special 
ground of sympathy with a particular class of the Sultan’s subjects, or 
both. An examination of present facts, without any aid from history, 


_ will suffice to show that both reasons exist. 


As regards the first, the pupil’s attention should be drawn to the 
contrast between the government of the United Kingdom, with which 
we have taken care that he shall be familiar, and that of modern 
Turkey. Begin with the difference between the position of Queen 
Victoria and that’ of the Sultan, not omitting to note the peculiar 
Ottoman rule of succession, which renders the murder of brothers and 
nephews almost a State necessity, and domestic harmony, such as 
happily prevails among the members of our own Royal Family, an 
impossibility. Note the absence of anything even remotely corre- 
sponding to our House of Commons, or, for that matter, to the Houge - 
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of Lords either. Contrast the civil and business-like tax-collector of 
London with the Turkish middleman who buys from the Government 
the right to squeeze as much as he can hy beating and other methods 
from subjects who make it a point of honour to pay nothing except 
under compulsion. Contrast the Turkish Zaptich with Al of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. Compare the carefully framed, and on the 
whole satisfactory, statistics of crime in England with the total 
absence of statistics and notorious insecurity of most parts of Turkey, 
even apart from the chronic insurrections and the horrible barbarities 
they involve ; the labour quastion as it presents itself in England with 
the slave-market of Constantinople, and so on., 

Then ask how much of this contrast applies to other European 
Powers. The answer will be that, widely as the six Powers differ in 

“their methods of government and in the results, the worst of them, 
according to our standard, stands many degrees above that of Turkey. 
But we shall also have to recognise that the one Power whose methods 
are least unlike those of Turkey is the one which was, down to 1878, the 
loudest in its complaints against Turkish misgovernment and the most 
active in interference. This anomaly will be explained when we address 
ourselves to the second point, the special ground of sympathy between 
a portion of the Sultan’s subjects and the interfering Power or 
Powers. 

We shall see that while all the nations of Christendom are more or 
less interested as such in the Christian victims of Moslem tyranny, 
the Russian is far more strongly affected by the religious bond than 
any of the other five, and Great Britain least of all Why? Firstly, 
because the vast majority of the Christian subjects of the Sultan pro- 
fess the Greek form of Christianity, which is that of the Tsar and 
of the vast majority of his subjects; while a much smaller, but still 
considerable number have, as Catholics, a special claim to the sympathy 
of France, Austria and Italy, and the Protestants are quite an insig- 
nificant fraction. Secondly, because the Russigns are in that stage of 
social development in which orthodoxy excites more passionate enthu- 
siasm than any general ideas of freedom and humanity ; while British 
public feeling is at the opposite end of the scale, exciting itself, on 
the whole, very much less about doctrinal differences than about the 
rights of man on the one hand and special national interests on the 
other. 

Our next step, therefore, must be to examine these religious dis- 
tinctions. _ We shall not forget that'political history is what we are 
undertaking to teach; but in travelling back on this road, even 
sooner than on most others, we reach a point at which the action 
of Governments is conspicuously affected by religious affinities and 
repulsions. The first and broadest difference to be noted is that 
between Christians and Mahommedans; then those which divide 
Greek Christians from Roman Catholics, Protestants from both, and 
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Armenians from all the other three. And our purpose requires that 

_ these differences should be examined, in the first instance, as they 
now display themselves in Turkey, and’ their external manifestations 
before the deeper theoretical antagonisms, 

Thus, as between Moslem and Christian, the attention of the student 
will be directed to the former praying in the street with carpet spread 
and face turned to Mecca, or called to the mosque by a man in green 
shouting from the top of a minaret, while the Christian congregation . 
(where the Turk permits it) assembles in a church at the sound of a 
bell ; to circumcision the test of membership in the one case, baptism 
in the other; Friday holy to the one, Sunday to the other; pictures 

, worshipped by one, abhorred by the other; pilgrimages to Mecca con- 
‘trasted with pilgrimages to Jerusalem; the lunar year reckoned from 
the flight of Mohammed with the solar year reckoned from the birth of 
Christ ; numerous fasts and -festivals commemorating events and 
persons sacted to the one, unknown to, or detested by, the other. 
Then laws and domestic institutions; wine forbidden to the Moslem, 
used by the Christian in the holiest of his rites; polygamy for the 
Moslem, monogamy for the Christian ; and lastly, slavery, which ‘has 
become within the last century, though it formerly was not, odious 
to all Christians, and therefore a new ground of reproach against 
Mahommedans. Next we must ask him to look at the ostensible 
sources of these differences, the Scriptures appealed to by Moslem 
and Christian respectively. The contrast which at once strikes the 
eye, between the Koran in Arabic written from right to left, and 
beginning at what we should call the end of the book, and the New 
` Testament written from left to right (whether in the original Greek, 
or in Latin, or in the vernacular of any of the leading nations), fitly 
prepares us for the more important contrasts disclosed when we come 
to read them. Wide, indeed, is the divergence between the mind of 
Mohammed as disclosed to us by himself in the Koran, and the mind 
of Jesus as reflected in the Gospels; yet, if we could imagine the 
founders of the two religions meeting in the flesh, we could more ` 
easily conceive a friendly understanding between them than between 
an average Turkish moollah and a Greek or Armenian priest. In 
departing further and further from their originals the rival systems 
have not approached nearer to each other, but the reverse, and it is, 
of course, with the modern developments in Turkey, and not ‘with 
the original sources, that the student of the Hastern question has to 
reckon. 

But our lecturer would also has to deal in the same fashion with 
the rivalry between the Greek and Latin Churches, noticing first that 
the Armenians are distinct from both, and that this made it more 
difficult for them to find any special and natural protector, and drove 
them to appeal to England on the broad ground of humanity. - The 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Sultan are not specially in evidence 
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just now, but we cannot give a complete account of the Crimean war 
without remarking that the original dispute was between the Greek 
monks of Jerusalem, backec by Russia, and the Catholic priests, 
backed by France, as to thei rights of precedence in worshipping in 
the Holy Sepulchre and in tke Grotto at Bethlehem where Christ was 
supposed to have bean born, And the further we penetrate into the 
. past the more prominent will this particular cleavage become. There 
was just one century (the sevanteenth) during which the strife between 
Protestants and Catholics ope~ated as a powerful, though unintentional, 
diversion in favour of the Turk ; but this other division, with which 
we in England have seldom concerned ourselves, has been for at least 
a thousand ‘years the chief disturbing factor in the struggle of the 
Gross against the Crescent. 

Proceeding with our retrospect, still on the principle of. asking 
ourselves at what points the present requires explanation from the 
past, or the nearer from the remoter past, the question’ suggested 
by the above facts is, Has Turkey been always, as. now, mis- 
governed, weak, anc indebtec for her existence to the jealousies of 
her neighbours ? : 

- History answers, Yes, alyays misgoverned according to modern 
standards, The arbitrary pover of the Sultan, the murderous rule of 
succession, the cramping effect of the Mahommedan law and religion, 
and the impossibility of anything approaching to a union of hearts 
‘between Moslem rulers and Christian subjects, are as old as the 
‘Ottoman power itself; all but the second, indeed, much older. But 
the Ottoman Hmpire has not always been weak as at present, nor has 
it always compared so unfavourably with Christian governments ; it 
had formerly some compensating merits now lost, and in Christendom, 
on the other hand, the best elements of the civilisation on which we 
mow pride ourselves are quite modern. To show this we must go 
‘back to the time of real Turkish greatness, say 1715 (Byron’s “ Siege 
-of Corinth”), or 1688 (siege of Vienna), or 1566 (Solyman the 
Magnificent). But whether it will be better to proceed thither at 
one bound, and then to trace downwards the process of decline, or to 
travel back step by step from the Crimean war to the French con- 
quest of Algeria and the emancipation of Greece, then to the Russian 
conquest of the Crimea, and so on, I will not undertake to decide. 
My contention is, not that eech particular story should be told back- 
wards, but that distinct pericds, or masses of events, have prior claims 
on our attention according to their proximity to the present time, 
and that, in attacking each new period, the first object of inquiry 
should be, what light it throws on the later events which we have 
previously studied. 

In the middle of the s-xteenth century, we see the Sultan’s 
supremacy acknowledged al. round the Mediterranean, except the 
-coasts of Italy, Sicily, Franee, and Spain, all round the Black Sea 
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without any exception, and inland as far as the present capital of 


Hungary. Most of his. Christian subjects belong to the Greek Church ; A 


all his active enemies belong to the Romish Church. Russia is as yet 
out of sight. The Greek Christians are quite passive in the struggle, 
if anything rather preferring the Turke as masters to the Venetians. 
It is true that the Turk takes from them a tribute of their most 


promising sons to be educated as Moslems, and to become the finest , 


soldiery of the Empire; but he allows the rest to worship in their own 
fashion, and to grow rich by the trades which the Moslems despise, 
which is more than they could hope for if they were ance fairly within 
the clutches of the Pope and the Inquisition. 

To appreciate fully the bitterness of the quarrel we must go, back 
another century, to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) 
The last Greek Emperor, as we commonly call him, the last. Roman 
Emperor, as he called himself, is left to die fighting on the ramparts 
of his capital at the head of a handful of foreigners. Why? Because 
the Pope, who might have summoned all the chivalry of the West to 
the rescue, distrusted his tardy conversion to the Latin creed, and 


because his own subjects execrated him for his submission to the Pope, . 


and preferred to take their chance under tlie Moslem to altering two 
words of their Creed at the dictation of fellow Christians, 

Again’ two and a half centuries farther back, and we come to, the. 
capture of Constantinople by the French and Venetians (1204); a 
crusade organised for the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turk is 
diverted to the conquest and partition of a heterodox Christian State. 

Four or five centuries earlier still, we find the parts reversed. Wa 
see the Roman Empire of the East trampling on the religious liberties 
of the West, in its newborn and transient zeal for simplicity, of 
‘worship ; losing in consequence both its political and its ecclesiastical 
‘supremacy in Italy, and pore the Pope te recognise a new 
‘Empire of the West. 

This explains much, but’ not vets are: The rivalry iaiween 
‘Rome and Constantinople, between the Western and Eastern varieties 
‘of a common civilisation, is seen on closer inspection to have other and 
older ‘causes than any controversy about images, or about the. proces- 


sion of the Holy Ghost, or the keeping of Easter. Who was this- 


Constantine- from whom the city on the Bosporus derives its name ? 
‘Why did he himself call it New Rome, as though to imitate and 
eclipse the Old Rome of Italy ? 


The answer, of course, is that New Rome is the first city founded’ 
by and for a Christian Government, dedicated to the ill-omeneđ alli- . 


ance of the old despotism with the new religion. Old Rome, the Rome- 
of the Coliseum and the gladiators, steeped in the blood of Christian. 


martyrs, had to expiate her guilt by five centuries of comparative: 
obscurity, till the time came for her to reappear as the capital of a. . 
. new kind of monarchy, mightier for good and evil than that of tke» 


` 
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Cæsars. And chief among the agencies which gradually shifted the 
centre of gravity of Christendom from the city of Constantine back to 
the see of St. Peter, we recognise that wonderful Mahommedan move- 
ment, the full treatment of which our lecturer will probably reserve 
for a separate course of Oriental history, rather than interrupt his 
march up the now narrowing channel of the history of European or 
Graeco-Roman civilisation. Constantine has to be explained by the 
three eventful centuries during which the spiritual forces set in motion 
on the day of Pentecost were pitted against the physical force and 
statecraft of Imperial Rome, as well as against the subtler intellectual 
resistance of Rome’s Greek-speaking subjects. But what of the Rome 
which witnessed the first act of that drama, the Rome of Nero and 
St. Paul, the Babylon of the Apocalypse? The student who has 
accompanied us thus far will hardly be satisfied without some expla- 
nation of this portentous despotism, and to account for the awe 
inspired by the wretched Nero it is necessary to show the: relief 
obtained under Augustus from the intolerable strain of a century of 
civil war, and to name the great Julius, whose prestige clung to five 
generations of nominal descendants, and whose family name is the 
symbol of sovereignty to this day. But then comes into view the fact 
that the founder of Roman monarchy began as the champion of Roman 
democracy, and thus we are invited to contemplate the five centuries 
of republican Rome; the first two insignificant in scale, the third and 
fourth great and prosperous after a fashion, the fifth one long agony of 
intestine conflict. 
Lastly, the story of Roman republicanism requires and finds its 
explanation in what figures in academic programmes as “Greek 
History,” the nature of which has been already explained. Rome 
began as a small city commonwealth, substantially of the Greek type. 
Profiting: by the rich store of Greek experience, she contrived pallia- 
tives which sufficed to conceal for a time the inherent incompatibility 
of imperium with libertas, and to stave off the inevitable monarchy for 
some three centuries after the death of Demosthenes. But her states- 
men never attained to any genuine appreciation of the rights of man 
as such; their successive extensions of the franchise meant only 
admitting new associates to share the plunder which could not other- 
wise be secured; and the mere fact of their never having hit upon the 
representative system, so indispensable to the working of democracy 
on a large scale, and so difficult to miss as it now appears to us, goes 
far to prove the absence of any sincere aspirations for that ideal. 
And now, having worked our way back to what Freeman calle the 
beginning of modern history, and what most people call the beginning 
-of ancient history, I am quite willing to reverse the process, and to 
follow the stream down again from its source to its mouth—from 
Miltiades and Pericles to the concert of the six Powers and the debates 
in the House of Commons; but I ask, How can a system be defended _ 
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according to which the average public schoolboy makes acquaintance 
with the two remotest links of this long em of canes and with 


- no others ? 


To show that the practical mischief of the traditional method is not 
a mere matter of conjecture, let me call attention to- that curious 
episode of modern history, the Greek war of independence. In 1820 ' 
the inhabitants of Greece were in no respect more deserving of: sym- 
pathy than the other ten or twenty millions of sufferers by Turkish 
misrule. They were less cruelly oppressed than the Roumanians, 
whose worst oppressors were Greeks in Turkish employ, and they 
- showed less capacity for self-help than the Servians and Montenegrins. 
In faithlessness and cruelty, when once they had been goaded -and 
deluded into rebellion, they surpassed their Turkish masters, which is 
_ saying a good deal. But because Byron at Harrow, and Canning at 
Eton, had fed their boyish imaginations with Marathon and Salamis, 
and because their school contemporaries could understand allusions to 
these things, whereas the minds of most of them were as blank as 
Rip Van Winkle’s as to the greater part of the intervening two. 
thousand years, British money, British volunteers, and ultimately 
the British Government, came to the rescue of Greece, and snatched: 
from the Turk just so much territory as would include Athens, Sparta, 
and Thermopyle, while his other Christian subjects’ counted. for 
nothing as against our jealousy of Russia. Byron. himself quite 
. understood what he was.about, but of the majority of British volun- 
teers it was said by one of them that “they came out expecting to 
find the Peloponnesus full of Plutarch’s:men, and reumined pee 
the inhabitants of Newgate more moral.” 

But for this antiquarian bias, due to the proverbially TEER 
little knowledge, the Eastern question would have had a much better 
- chance of being dealt with intelligently as a whole. Hither we should 
have favoured ‘instead of opposing the very natural ambition of the 
Russidns to make their own religion dominant at Constantinople, or 
we should have tried to form a general combination for the kill or 
cure of the sick man, or (which would have been the wisest course of 
all) we should have kept clear of the whole imbroglio. 

In Byron’s days the ideas of public school men dianed the 
policy of Great Britain, and Greek and Roman history moulded the- 
thinking of those public school men who thought at all. Now, much 
depends on the notions of the class who pass out of our elementary 
schools at the age of thirteen, and the only medium through which 
these schools attempt to give political instruction is English history. 
Hence we are forced to inquire, what ideas of civic duty are likely to- 
be implanted in young minds by a course which begins with the 
painted Britons, Julius Cæsar, and King Arthur, and ends. with 
Henry VII.? And what sort of stimulus will such a beginning 
_ supply to the carrying on of their historical reading in spare moments. 
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after leaving schoo., in competition with the sporting paper and the 
penny dreadful? Would not the chance of intelligent after-study 
be far better, if all were taught, so far as the time-table would allow, 
something about thé way we are now governed, the resources and 
aims of our own and other nations and the duties of the citizen, and 
if the seventh standard boys were taught also something of what has 
happened since Waterloo ? 

Let me now re-state the conclusions which I have been labouring to 
establish, 

1. For the purpose of jaouleatine moral lessons any period will 
serve in the hands of a skilful teacher; but the times nearest to our 

.own are the most fruitful in lessons of easy application to present 
.needs, and generally, though not invariably, the moderately remote 
are preferable to tne very remote. 

2. For the purpose of explaining present politics in the more direct 
sense, by showing how things have come to be as they are, the study 
of present phenomena should first be carried up to the point ab which 
the need for historical explanation is felt to be really pressing; and 
when historical inquiry is resorted to, it should proceed from known 
effects to the immediate causes thereof, thence to the causes of those 


causes, and so on. 
3. The principle of mastering the nearer before the more remote 


periods is in all cases to be recommended, but more especially to those 
whose studies are in danger of being broken off before the whole 
ground can be covered. 
4, There is no reason for departing from the usual consecutive 
À style of narration with respect to any particular series of closely con- 
nected events, so -ong as attention is directed at the commencement 
to that more.recent and already known state of things, the transition 
to which from an earlier and different state of things it will be the 
object of the stcry to explain. The third chapter of Macaulay’s 
“ History of England,” contrasting the condition of the country under 
Queen Victoria with its ae aes Charles IL., affords a good 
example of this. 

5. The general acceptance of these views would revolutionise the 
method of writing “ Outlines of History” for beginners ; but standard 
histories like that of Gibbon, sweeping majestically over vast tracts of 
time in the downward chronological order, would retain their charm 
and their utility for riper students, already acquainted with the 
general relation of the past to the present, and desiring (as in the 
instance given above) to fix and deepen their impression by travelling 
back in more leisurely fashion over the old ground. 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


JHE relations of the Church to the State are matter of perennial 
interest. Yet few persons in these days are acquainted with 
their varied and most interesting history. It has become usual to 
discuss them, and even sometimes to attempt to legislate on them, 
without any such preliminary study. And the result is that a great 
deal of wild talk is abroad, and the attempts at legislation which are 
made frequently turn out either injurious or abortive. The subject, 
however, is worth careful investigation. The majority of us cannot. 
exist without religion, And without some form of civil organisation 
mankind cannot exist at all. The history of the relations between 
our religion and our civil organisation cannot, therefore, be other than 
interesting, and is absolutely necessary previous to any attempt. to 
deal with them. ' , 

The relations between the Christian Church and civil society com- 
menced as soon as the Christian Church came into existence. At 
first thére was war à outrance between them. But the moral force 
of Christianity triumphed over the -physical force of the Roman 
Empire, and in the fourth century of the Christian era Christianity 
became the established religion of the civilised world. The relations 
between the Church and the State for some time were ill-defined. But 
ultimately the State was supreme over the Church in the Eastern 
Empire, while the-Church, whose authority was centred in the Pope, 
became for a time supreme over the various States which replaced the 
Western Empire, England alone excepted. As civilisation advanced, 
the secular potentates began to resist ecclesiastical authority, and the his- 
tory of Western Europe between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries is 
largely made up of the struggle for mastery between the Church and the 
civil power. The great convulsion known as the Reformation, in the six- 
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teenth century, introduced among the Teutonic nations the Eastern, or 
Byzantine, form of relations between the Church and State. Among 
the Latin races the power of the Church continued to assert itself for 
some time. But it was ultimately reduced to narrow limits by a 
saccession of Concordats. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory relations between Church and State 
which ever existed were those which were in force in this island before 
the Conquest. There was at that time a cordial and friendly recog- 
nition by the authorities of each of the other’s due influence and power. 
The Conquest, by introducing the Pope’s authority into England, 
brought about the same conflict between the Crown and the Papacy 
which raged elsewhere in the West. Henry VIII., by a succession of 
measures, which, regarded simply as means of. attaining their end, can- 
not be otherwise described than as masterly in conception and execution, 
destroyed the whole fabric of ecclesiastical power, and laid the Church 
a bleeding and prostrate captive at the feet of the State. 

But it was hardly possible that in a country like this,where thereligious 
sentiment was strong, and the passion for freedum stronger, perhaps, 
than in any other country except Scotland and Holland, the complete 
suppression of the Church under the heel of the State should not evoke 
a certain amount of resistance. Such suppression was unsatisfactory 
in principle, and the only excuse for it was that it was a reaction from 
a condition of things more unsatisfactory still. Accordingly, among 
the elements at work in the spread of Nonconformity, we must 
reckon not only the strong recoil from Popery involved in what is 
known as Puritanism, nor even the passionate rejection of the doctrinal 
system of the Church of England, but also the assertion of the rights 
of conscience as against State control. ‘True, that resistance took at 
first the shape of a demand that the civil magistrate should establish 
another ecclesiastical polity in the place of that which was actually 
established. But when the civil Government refused to do this, 
resistance was organised, and the various Protestant sects came into 
existence. And, evan had the demand succeeded, we should still have 
had among us resistance to the authority of the State, only it would 
have taken another shape. In’ some way or other Nonconformity 
would have come into existence, as the natural result of the religious 
freedom the Reformation proclaimed, and of the limitation of that 
freedom involved in the system Henry VIII. had set up. 

It is to the existence of Nonconformity, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, in Great Britain and Ireland that we owe the present dis- 
satisfaction with the relations between the Church and the State. 
As long as membership in the British Parliament was confined to 
Churchmen, they were quite satisfied with their position. The clergy 
were subjected to the voice of the British laity, as expressed by 
tt the great Council of the Nation, assembled in Parliament.” If that 
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control were not complete, it was because the clergy, as a body, took thé 
side of the Crown in its struggle with the people. When the prin- 
ciple of popular government was irrevocably established in 1688, the 
suppression of Convocation speedily and naturally followed. But when, 
in 1829, Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters were admitted , 
to Parliament, that assembly ceased any longer to be a body in 
any sense fitted for the discussion of ecclesiastical affairs. . This fact, 
obvious enough in itself, was emphasised by the Tractarian move~. 
ment, which had for its’ object the restoration of the conception of the 
Church as a spiritual society, existing independently of the State, for 
aims and purposes altogether outside the secular sphere. The Tract- 
arian movement, it is true, sought to restore the lost supremacy of, 
the clergy. But, though unsuccessful in this, it certainly contrived , 
to create a vast amount of dissatisfaction with things as they were. 
The supremacy of the Crown, the omnipotence of Parliament, the 
appointment of bishops by the Prime Minister, the suppression of the 
legal assembly of the clergy known as Convocation, were never-failing 
topics of declamation from 1838 onwards. Nor were the laity better 
satisfied. A number of successful attacks on the privileges of the 
Church in an assembly which did not even nominally consist of 
Churchmen caused considerable irritation among the Church laity. 
One of thése measures, the abolition of Church Rates, took away from, 
the parish its direct control over the funds provided for the main- 
tenance of divine worship. It substituted the control of the incum-’ . 
bent, subject to an appeal to the Ordinary. Another measure, the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, however well meant, has resulted in 
making any clergyman who can find the funds for carrying on the 
services in the congregation over which he presides practically: 
supreme in the direction of those services. This, combined with the 
fact that the laity of any given parish are absolutely at the mercy of 
the patron of the living in regard to the opinions and character of the ° 
clergyman who is appointed to serve that parish, has produced a con- 
siderable undercurrent of dissatisfaction among thé Church of England 

. laity. It is not very loudly, and is very seldom directly, expressed. 
But it exists; it manifests itself in various ways, such as a tetchiness, 

_ if we may be forgiven the expression, in parish matters, a not unfre- 
quent disposition to depreciate the value of a clergyman’s services, ` 
to take for granted the sacrifices he makes for the cause of religion, to 
care little for a due provision for his maintenance, or for diminishing 
thé various legal and other claims on ‘his purse which are very keenly 
felt in these days of rapidly falling incomes. The clergy, who are 
not always very keen to note the little straws that mark which.way 
the wind blows, very often fail to observe these signs of dissatisfaction, 
and are inclined to pooh-pooh them when attention is called to them. ' 
But it is certain that it is often difficult to arouse Church of England 
laymen to defend the temporalities of the Church now they are being 
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attacked, and that the piety, zeal, earnestness, and industry of the 
clergy do not, somehow or other, rouse the enthusiasm such obvious 
self-devotion is calculated to rouse. Englishmen are by no. means 
deficient in generosity anc in the spirit of fair-play. There must be 
some reason why they are not, as a body, more ardent in defence of 
the privileges which for s many centuries they have enjoyed. One 
grave ground of complaint undoubtedly exists. If patrons begin, as a 
rule, to follow the example which has lately been set in some influential 
quarters, and refuse even to receive deputations of parishioners who 
wish to express their opin-on on the question of the appointment of 
their clergyman, the expu sion of the bishops from the House of Lords 
and the disendowment of the Church may come about sooner than 
some of us expect. There are laymen even now who have been heard 
to say, when invited to jom in Church defence, that they do not know 
what there is to defend. It is only the admitted improvement in the 
character of the clergy, a3 well asin their work, which prevents an 
explosion. ; 

The real ground of existing dissatisfaction is this : that the laity of the 
Church of England have n> longer any effective voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the body to which they belong. In the parish 
they have no real power whatsoever, In the Diocesan Conference, 
no doubt, they can make zheir voices heard, but the lay members of 
Diocesan Conferences are Dy no means invariably true representatives 
’ of lay feeling. There are loud complaints in some quarters, and not 
altogether unreasonable onas, that the election of lay representatives 
is a “hole and corner” affair. And the Houses of Leymen in the 
two Provinces have, it must be admitted, no definite locus standi. 

They exist on sufferance; and many clergymen and some laymen are 
of opinion that to grant ttem any definite legislative statws would be 
a serious blow struck at tke existence of the Church. 

One proof of the existence among the laity of such feelings as I 
have described may be found in the history of the Benefices Bill. 
The object of that’ Bill wes admirable. It was an honest attempt to 
deal with what are admittedly grave evils in the system of the Church 
—the traffic in benefices, she difficulty of removing unworthy clergy, 

.and the provision for the due discharge of the work of a parish where 
the clergyman is wholly or partially incapacitated. Such objects 
would naturally command she sympathies of every section of society, 
except the one which most of us hold in scant respect—the clerical agent. 
Nevertheless, the Bill has contrived to arouse a good deal of opposition 
among the clergy. as well as from the Liberty and Property Defenge 
League. And when we ccme to investigate the cause of this opposi- 
tion, we find it in the needlessly hostile attitude the promoters of the 
Bill originally took up towards the owners of advowsons on the one 
hand, and to aged and infirm clergy on the other. That attitude has 
to a certain extent been abandoned. But the feeling it aroused is 
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still in existence, and will hardly be. allayed until it becomes perfectly 
clear that one evil will not be replaced by another, and that full 
justice,will be done to the owners of advowsons who have done their 
duty, as well as to those whose lives have been spent—and sometimes’ 
worn out before their time—in the service of Christ’s people, and who 
therefore have deserved the warmest consideration on the part of those 
whom they have honestly striven to serve. The buying and selling 
of livings is unquestionably an evil, and should be brought to an end 
as soon as possible. But all possessors of advowsons do not abuse 
their privilege. Indeed it may be jastly said that only a very small 
‘ proportion of them do so. The greatest care, therefore, should be 
taken not to confound the innocent with the guilty—not to substitute 
a measure-of confiscation for one of necessary control and supervision. 
In regard to such a matter as patronage the task of reform is 
` difficilt and delicate, and a clumsy operator may easily resort to 
amputation where a more skilful one would simply remove a dangerous 
excrescence. In the variety of patrons we have the best security for 
the breadth and stability of the Church. The destruction of lay 
patronage would be a blow struck at the Church herself. “Its exercise 
ought, of course, to be carefully regulated. But the rights of patrons 
who make a proper exercise of their power ought to be scrupulously 
preserved. The same may be said of the provisions for clerical inca- 
pacity. Incapacity isa relative term. A manin weak physical health 
may still remain the fittest person to preside over the work in which he ° 
has been engaged for forty or fifty years. The spectacle of the late 
venerated Archdeacon Denison, carried into the church where he had 
ministered so long, and performing just so much of the service as he was 
physically able to take, was not a degrading or ridiculous spectacle, but 
very much the contrary. And when such a man is laid in the grave 
in the midst of those among whom, and among whose forefathers, he 
has laboured so long and so faithfully, the fact preaches a more eloquent 
sermon by far to those who stand by than fifty sermons by the “ active 
incumbent ” whom it is the fashion of the hour to canonise. Every 
clergyman, it is true, is not an Archdeacon Denison. But if we were 
disposed to do the clergy justice, we should be forced to admit that 
_ there is scarcely a clergyman, unconvicted of crime, from Berwick-on-, 
Tweed to the Land’s End, whether popular’ or unpopular, whether 
active or lethargic, whose work is not decidedly for the benefit of those 
. committed to his charge, and whose removal, if he were not at once 
replaced by a successor, would not be a public loss. Whence, then, 
came the harsh provisions’ which, though modified, have not been 
altogether dropped—-the compulsory retirement, with possibly insuf- 
ficient pension ; the possible loss of all the provision the clergyman 
so driven out has made for his wife and family ? And all this when 
tb- incapacity which is thus punished is probably the result of the 
‘uuwearied labours of him who has fallen victim to it on behalf of 
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those who are to be provided with a cheap and easy process for getting 
rid of him when his physical powers begin to’fail. It is said that it 
does not answer to permit him to provide a curate. Why should it not 
answer, especially if he be prevented from getting rid of his curate at his 
mere whim and p:easure ? A capable curate, acting under the directions 
of an aged and experienced incumbent, will probably do better work than 
an ‘‘active” successor, who may not improbably begin by making a 
clean sweep of all the parochial arrangements of his predecessor which 
it is possible for him to set aside. I ventured lately to utter a mild 
- expression of the opinion that incapable clergy were not always to be 
regarded as public offenders, and this and other criticisms of the Bill 
were met by a declaration by Lord Cranbourne that there was no 
disposition on tha part of its promoters to treat the clergy with harsh- 
ness. But I may venture to go a little further than the leader of 
the Church’ party in the House of Commons, I may go so far as 
to say that not only ought not the clergy to be treated with harshness, 
but that their office, their character, and their work alike entitle them 
to the tenderest consideration in failing health and old age; that 
such tender consideration was not shown in the Bill; and that any 
Bill that may pass, in which such tender consideration is not shown, 
will inflict a graver wound on the public conscience, by what may seem 
to approach to ungenerous. treatment of the most useful class of men 
society possesses, than do any of the abuses such a Bill is intended to 
remove. I will go farther still. I will add that in the present day 
it is eminently desirable, in the interests of the Church at large, that 
the clergy should be taken from every class in society. But the 
insufficient stipends provided in most benefices ; the legal expenses— 
I might, in some cases, say exactions—which must be met when 
entering upon them ; and the possibility threatened by such measures 
as the Benefices Bill of turning men out to starve, with their wives 
and children, when they are exhausted by years of hard and unselfish 
work ; are calculated even to deter rich men from taking Holy Orders, _ 
and to prevent poor men altogether from seeking them. Already we 

are face to face with a falling off in the candidates for Holy Orders. 

This falling off will not be arrested by such measures as the Benefices 

Bill, unless drafted on lines somewhat different from those on which , 
the Bill of last session proceeded. By all means let us get rid of 

incapable clergy. But let us, at the same time, take care not to 

forget the claims of long and faithful service. 

There must, however, have been a reason for the spirit manifested 
in this Bill. Its harsher provisions may have been partly due to the 
-fact that its clerical and lay promoters were chiefly to be found in classes 
which have no practical experience of the heavy pecuniary difficulties 
under which.the poorer clergy labour, and partly to the silent uncom- 
plaining patienca with which many of those clergy are inclined to 
bear a lot which has long been hard and daily grows harder. But 
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much must, I believe, be assigned to the suppressed irritation the laity 
feel at their position of helplessness. They display their resentment 
towards the clergy as a class almost without knowing why they do so. 
And the feeling of annoyance prevents them from doing justice to a 
body of men who have long worked harder and more devotedly on 
behalf of a good cause than any body of clergy the Christian Church 
has known. Were it not for this ‘hard work, the resentment would 
be more keenly felt. The layman knows that, as a rule, he has good 
reason to respect his clergyman, and sometimes he hardly knows why 
he feels instinctively jealous of his pre-eminence. ‘The real truth is . 
that the Church of England layman has long been deprived of his 
proper position in the Church to which he belongs, and that he is 
beginning to be keenly conscious of the fact. 

The very first condition, then, of all healthy reform in the Church 
of England is, to my mind, the replacement of the laity in their true 
position, They are integral portions of the Church, and nothing, 


` ought to be done in any part of it without their consent. I shall 


possibly excite some antagonism when I say that I think no man can 
be a genuine lay member of the Church unless he is a communicant. 
I do not propose to discuss this question in the present paper. I take 
it for granted. And in regard to the communicant laity, I do not 
hesitate to say that were the blessed Ignatius among us now, instead 
of saying, “ Do nothing without the bishop,’ he would say, “Do 
nothing without the: laity.” In his days, when apostolic authority 
had just been removed, the members were inclined to act without the 
head. In these days the danger is in the opposite direction, The 
head or heads are too much inclined to act without the members. 
In primitive times, as Dean Milman ‘reminds us,* “the Christian com- 
munities had originally exercised the power of internal legislation,” 
but by the beginning of the fifth century A.D., it “had gradually 
become vested in the clergy alone.” In the earliest times there was 
no such thing es autocratic rule. The people were consulted in the 
choice of their pastors (as St. Clement tells us in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, c. 44), and in the affairs of each little local commonwealth. 
Laity and clergy alike voted in the election of their bishops,t and 
took part in any proceedings against them ; and in the diocesan synods, ` 
if not even, in the provincial assemblies, thé voice of the laity was 
heard.t . 

* “History of the Latin Church,” iii. 370. 

+ “The Suffrage of an entire People, ” Cyprian, Ep. liv. Athanasius, in his Encyclical 
Letter to the Bishops, c. 2., complains that Gregory was intruded into his See by out- 
siders, whereag, if any accusation were brought against himself, it ought, according to 
the Ecclesiastical Canons, and St. Paul’s practice as indicated by the words “ when ye 
are gathered together, and-my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to have 
been brought in the presence of those of his own clergy and laity who had demanded 
such an inquiry. 


t Cyprian, Epistle xvii, xxvii.3. See also Epistles xxv. 6 and xxx. 5, written to him 
by the Roman Church, ‘Also Epp, xxxi. xxxii. 
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So entirely has this fact been lost sight of that many clergy and 
even laity are under the impression that to return to the original state 
of things would be a dangerous or even fatal innovation. Yet by it 
alone can we enlist the intelligent and conscientious support of the 
laity on behalf of the Church to which they belong. As long as they 
are kept in their present state of vassalage they may manifest a languid 
or spasmodic interest in clerical work, they may admire the vigour 
and. industry of their clergymen, but they will continue as a body to 
stend aloof in times of danger and conflict. In the parish, in the | 
diocese, in the Church at large, the consent of the laity to all that 
is done ought formally to be obtained. No clergyman should be 
appointed to a parish without their consent. No parochial or diocesan ~ 
„Affairs should be administered without their co-operation. A House 
“of Laymen ought to be a co-ordinate authority in the Province. If to 
this be added a legislative council for the whole Church, in which the 
bishops, clergy, and laity should debate together and vote by orders, 
no vote to be considered as passed unless all three orders agreed to 
pass it, we shoulc havefa satisfactory system of self-government for 
the Church. If we further require the assent of the Crown, with a 
provision that the decisions of such a legislative council, with the royal 


assent, should have the force of law, unless Parliament should pass a - . 


resolution praying the Crown to withhold its assent to any particular 
measure, or provision in such measure, we should have a union of 
Church and State which would command lay as well as clerical con- 
fidence, would, in my belief, facilitate the return of Nonconformists to 
the Church, and would substitute the warm and enthusiastic affection 
of the laity for their Church in the place of their present feelings of 
perplexity and indifference. It is true that we shall have to wait a 
considerable time before such a constitution can be established, 
But it is worth waiting for, and in the meantime worth struggling 
for. : 

If once a cordial understanding between clergy and laity were 
arrived at by the ~ecognition of the true position of the latter in the 
Church there wou-d be no difficulty whatever, as there is at present, in 
securing such reforms as the Church united to demand. At present, 
for a variety of reasons, it is almost impossible to arrive at lay opinion, 
and those who put themselves forward as its exponents are often far 
from being such. The first step, then, towards placing the Church in 
touch with the nation—which none but the most enthusiastic admirers 
of things as they are can say she is at present—and of securing im- 
provement in her practical working, is to treat the laity as an integral 
portion of the Church of God. If their assent ‘has to be obtained to 
all appointments; if they are consulted in all parish affairs, including 
the mode of conducting the services ; if no Church work or legislation 
is initiated without their approval, we may depend upon it that many 
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obstacles which now exist to a cordial understanding between the clergy 
and the people would disappear at once. In regard to the choice of the 
bishop by the Church rather than by the Prime Minister, it was once a - 
favourite plank in the platform of the old ‘‘ Tractarians.” If it be in. 
less favour with their disciples at the present day, it is because their share 
in the higher preferments in the Church,.once so rigarously denied 
them, has become a preponderant one. And consequently many 
adherents of the school are beginning to think that ©“ after all,” to 
, use a favourite phrase of the moment, one might do worse than permit 
the appointment to’ bishoprics to remain in the hands of the Prime 
Minister. On the whole, however, it is better to approach these 
questions on the ground of principle than on that of present con- 
venience. Future Prime Ministers may not be inclined to favour, 
the disciples of the Tractarian school to the extent which Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury have done. With Mr, Chamberlain 
as the possible head of a Unionist, and Lord Rosebery, Sir W. 
Harcourt, or Mr. Morley at the head on a Gladstonian Ministry, 
appointments might be made which would cause the hair not only 
of “ Tractarians ” but even of moderates and of strong “ Evangelicals ” 
to stand on end. It is quite possible that the election of bishops by 
- the clergy and laity of a diocese may lead to some electioneering, to’ 
not a little wire-pulling, and to the selection, in many cases, of men 
of less conspicuous ability than at present. But at least they will 
be in harmony with lay and ‘clerical feeling in the diocese. It 
is possible, moreover, that wire-pulling and other manceuvres are 
not altogether absent in the case of Crown appointments, And 
local election will at least prevent what has not been unknown in 
the history of the English Church, and might not impossibly some 
day be known once more, an episcopal bench which held views 
fundamentally at variance with those of clergy, or people, or both.” 
The same may be said of requiring the consent of the laity of a given 
. parish to the appointment of the clergyman. It would not strike 
at the rights of those patrons who regarded the exercise of their 
patronage rather as a trust than as a right. ` It would only inter- 
fere, with the selfish and mercenary patron who desires to provide 
for himself or a member of his family. And it would certainly 
put an end to the feeling pretty generally entertained just now 
that parishioners may, in certain cases, be bought and sold like 
slaves or cattle, without any sort of appeal.’ It is pretty clear, 
whatever some of us may think, that the contemplation of such a 
possibility does not oe to the easier working of the ecclesiastical 
machine. . 
But there are reasons of a wider and graver character still which 


* The very least that ought to be conceded is the right of confirmation, on the part 
of the clergy and laity of a diocese, of the nominee of “the Crown. 
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_ tend to support what by many among us is regarded as a revolu- 
tionary proposal. We have seen a Bill introduced into Parliament 
for the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, It is true that the 
introduction of this Bill was speedily followed by the downfall of the 
Ministry which introduced it. But though the new Ministry entered 
upon office with an overwhelming majority, that majority was altogether 
out of proportion to the majority in number of the votes cast in their 
favour. And the revulsion of public opinion was due to a variety of 
causes, and not to the Church question alone. Had there been any- 
thing like a strong current of public opinion adverse to Disestablish- 
ment, or even to Disendowment, no Ministry of whatever political 
colour would have ventured to bring forward any measure with such 
eobjects in view. The late Ministry was emboldened to do so by 
the fact that while there was great eagerness for such a measure on 
the part of Nonconformists and a certain section of working men, 
there was a considerable amount of apathy on the part of large 
masses of Churchmen. This apathy cannot but excite some appre- 
hensions for the future. If, in spite of the admirable work which 
has been done for years, and is still being done by the clergy, it is 
impossible to rouse the laity of the Church as one man to support 
the existing state of things, it is clear that there must be much 
passive, if not active discontent among them. If thousands of them 
are prepared to stand by with folded hands and see their Church 
_ plundered, no reasonable man will be content to observe the fact 
without seeking for its cause. Nor is this all. The leading journal 
among Churchmen, the Guardian, has remarked on the failure of the 
clergy to influence Conservative members of Parliament. Does this 
point to satisfactory relations between the laity of the Church and their 
teachers, or does it not? Does it not still further emphasise the fact 
that the laity are not in the closest possible touch with the rulers of the 
Church to which they belong ?. If so, the position is one of real‘and 
serious danger. The secularisation of Church funds would, Iam con- 
vinced, be a great blow to religion among us. They are by no means 
too large, and might be increased with great advantage to the com- 
munity. Moreover, a measure which would be regarded by the vast 
majority of the clergy, and by a decided majority of the laity, as an 
act of confiscation, would unquestionably tend to revive the religious 
antagonisms which, happily for us, have of late years been dying 
down. It is my own belief that the apathy displayed by a large 
number of Churchmen in the prospect of such a serious evil is 
simply and solely due to the fact that they have no voice in Church 
affairs, and consequently no interest. in them. To them the Church 
is the “ parson,” and when the Church is attacked it is the “ parson ” 
who will suffer. Therefore, they say, “let the parson take care of 
himself. It is no affair of ours.” Grant them the same rights of 
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self-government, local and general, which they enjoy, and for cen- 
turies have enjoyed, in civil matters, and this dangerous apathy of 
theirs will pass away. “like a morning cloud.” 

Another consideration is not without its weight in reference to this 
subject. It is outside the province of this article to discuss the 
position arid prospects of Nonconformity. But there can be no doubt 

. that a great change has taken place—a change which is still going 
on—in the whole theological and political system:of the Nonconformist 
bodies. Among other far-reaching changes is the attitude of Non- 
conformists on the question of external unity. Time was when an’ 
addition to the number of sects was hailed with enthusiasm as a fresh 
indication of the prevalence of a spirit of religious freedom. Now the 
various Nonconformist bodies are discussing how best they can close their 
ranks, Nor have they issued a rigid non possumus against an under- 
standing with the Church of England. The Grindelwald Conferences, 
at first so ridiculed by. men of superficial minds, have become an 
institution, and the straitest High Churchman has not refused to 
take part in them. Whether any real rapprochement has actually 
taken place or not, reunion is in the air. Thé eyes of those who once 
were nothing if not separatists have been turned to it, and turned to 

-it with longing. No thoughtful man can pass by this significant 
chenge of attitude without notice. But the chief hindrance, we may 
depend upon it, to reunion between the Church and Protestant Dissent 
is the question of the position of the laity. Among the Noncon- 
formists it is possible that their laity have sometimes too much power. 
Bui the laity of the Church have at present none at all. Grant them 
once more the rights which they enjoyed in the earliest and purest days. 
of the Church, and which ought never to have been taken from them, 
and you have removed the strongest barrier to a mutual understanding 
between Nonconformists and the Church. 

There is another point on which I can but tonch—our present 
system of payment of the clergy in country districts. The arrange- 
meat which throws all the burden of their maintenance on the land is 
a legitimate cause for complaint. It dates some twelve centuries back, 
when land was the only kind of property in existence. But in these 
days, when British agriculture has to compete with the agriculture of 
the rest of the world in the home markets, the fall in the receipts 
from land is likely to be permanent, and the present system of pay- 

_ ment of the clergy was become an unfair one. It seems to me 

impossible that the burden of the maintenance of the clergy can long 
continue to fall exclusively on the landowner. The obligation of 
supporting the teachers of religion should rest alike on all holders 
of property, and until this obligation is generally acknowledged, 
heartburnings are sure to exist. It is premature, at present, to offer 
suggestions ag to the best mode of meeting this difficulty. But we 
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come back to our old position. It is not likely to be effectually solved 
until the emancipation of the laity is a fait accompli. 

It may be argued that in the non-established branches of the 
Church of England, where the laity already possess these powers, the 
antagonism between the denominations is not diminished, but sharpened. 
Possibly so. Disestablishment has introduced the struggle for exist- 
ence into the life of religious communions, and the struggle for 
existence tends to intensify antagonisms. Moreover, the somewhat 
stiff and unbending discipline of the Church of England places her, 
in newly formed communities, at somewhat of a disadvantage in 
comparison with those which possess a more elastic organisation. 
The Church of Ergland has hardly yet adapted herself to the diffi- 

. culties of pioneer work. She is often, therefore, in a minority in the 
colonies. But at home, where she is deeply rooted in the hearts and 
_ history of the people, with en organisation and endowments which 
have been handed down for centuries, she enjoys a prestige to which 
no other body can lay claim. Were she once to restore to her laity 
that freedom of action, that share in the regulative power which they 
enjoyed in this island till the Norman Conquest, we may rely upon it 
that the movement in favour of reunion, which has already begun, 
would be vastly accelerated, that it would receive an impetus which 
would be speedily felt to the remotest corner of the British Empire. 
And then, possessing, as she already does, a learned, a devoted, a self- 
sacrificing clergy—a clergy which is not a caste, but in touch with 
the feelings and aspirations of the people—and reposing on the attach- 
ment of a loyal, a contented, a religious-minded, a co-operating laity, 
she need fear no threats of plunder, she would run no risk of separation 
from the State, she would become what it was always her aim to be, 
and what in times long past shs actually was, the organ of the spiritual 


life of “a wise and understanding people.” 
; J. J. Lias. 
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HERE are few of us, I suppose, even among the readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY Review, who will bid farewell to the nineteenth 
century without a‘stirring at those springs of memory where it 
becomes indistinguishable from emotion. The occasion, judged by 
the light of pure reason, may seem unsuitable. The last days of 
1900 will not, more than any other December, typify the close of 
human life. A century is not a natural period of which the close is 
registered by fading leaf or lessening light; it is a purely arbitrary 
division of time, the result of mere arithmetical convenience. Yet 
even the slang of the hour shows that we cannot help treating the 
, close of a century as if it were the close of an epoch—the epithet 
fin-de-siéele registers a persistent fancy. Let us not be fastidiously 
logical in the matter. The life of the present is, to most persons, 
' quite sufficiently engrossing; we may well avail ourselves of any 
accidental opportunity for retrospect. The spirit of a century has 
become a familiar object of attention. Carlyle’s diatribes against the 
eighteenth century were one-sided, exaggerated, unjust, but not 
meaningless. No doubt we must use the term vaguely; the life of 
onè century melts into the life of its successor. Some have put back 
the real opening of our age to 1789; some have advanced it to 1882, 
the French Revolution and the first English Reform Bill being from 
different points of view regarded as its opening chapter. Where its 
real close will be marked by posterity we cannot say, but we may 
make use of its literal conclusion for a backward gaze; and the 
review is especially tempting to one who was born at the latest date 
mentioned above. A life including all events since the passing of 
the first English Reform Bill coincides with a definite and important 
chapter of national history; to recall its memories is to summarise 
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the crises of a great and pregnant epoch. I would fain gather up, for 
those who care to listen, the lessons of a lifetime, but I am sensible of 
a peculiar difficulty in disentangling them from the lessons of a life. 
Whether the growth of a new philosophy or the triumph of an old 
political creed be the more striking characteristic of the century 
almost concluded——whether these two great changes are but the varied 
manifestation of some single idea—or whether they are not rather 
antagonistic developments, contemporaneous in some sense by accident, 
from separate seeds—these questions would be answered very differ- 
ently by different persons. And we may say the same of the question 
whether they are good or evil. But whether any other change can be 
named by their side'as equally important is not a question with any 
one. All who can remember 1848 recall emotions and excitement 
blending naturally with the vague thoughts and emotions of youth, 
but then felt by all. The young and old seemed suddenly on an 
equality, the great interest was common. How vividly, across the 
mists of nearly fifty years, flashes that gleam of sudden purpose and 
meaning in life—as it seemed! And then again, if we come down 
eleven years nearer our time to another intellectual birthday, how the 
mists part, and one feels once more the throbs of a new life. It is 
the last group of recollections I would specially revive now. They 
came when I was of an age to reflect and criticise as well as feel, and 
they refer to that deeper life of which the interest is in some sense 
more abiding. A new race has come into the world since then. 
Everybody born since the year 1859, when the “ Origin of Species ” 
was published, has drawn in with every breath the ideas and opinions 
which make up what we call the philosophy of Evolution. If any 
conscious endeavour was made on the side of an elder generation to 
shut out those ideas, then the appetite for them was all the keener. 
There is hardly any greater delight in this world than the first contact 
of the mind with new truth. The sunrise of new ideas comes with a 
sudden glow to the whole being, and in the secular development of 
our intellectual life we may reckon the last forty years as the hour of 
sunrise. The new spring of ideas has filled the world with thoughts 
and aims not confined to those who are qualified to understand their 
scientific basis. Many have participated in them who knew no more 
of Evolution than the name; in a sense, all have’ participated in 
them. The new democracy has ensured that a gain or loss for one 
should be a gain or loss for all. The reign of ideas (in the words of 
Gibbon), “to the peasant equally true, to the philosopher equally 
false, to the legislator equally useful,” has passed away; what has been 
whispered in the ear is now proclaimed on the housetop; thoughts 
which the few can understand find rapid translation into a dialect 
which all can echo; and whatever is taught by the philosopher, 


‘repeated as it is by the preacher, the orator, and the dramatist, is 
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brought home to every one who has any interest beyond the daily 
bread. It follows that a great intellectual revolution has produced 
great moral revolution, and men, having been taught to think 
differently of the method of their origin, have come to think 
differently of their ideal aims, and of almost all that is implied in 
them. 

It is difficult to believe that so great a change of feeling and 
thought ever came over mankind in so short a time before. ‘I can 
hardly imagine that the Reformation left a world so different from 
that which it found. The preaching of Luther taught men to take 
different views of the great realities on which their attention had 
been always fixed ; it roused passionate antagonism within this sphere ; 
it made men ready to slay and be slain for certain great ideas. But 
it did not change the moral attitude of a generation. Would any 
Protestant, remembering the time before Luther, have said that the 
_ sphere of general attention was altered? No one who,remembers the 
first half of the century, can fail to say that now. It seems to me, 
as I look back to the years before the publication of the ‘Origin of 
Species,” that I remember a different world. It is not that the people 
had different opinions then; that of- course they had; but the true 
change is that they have shifted their centre of spiritual gravity. Let 
me for a moment recall that vanished phase, remembered vividly, 
perhaps regretfully. One who was more at home in the pre-evolu- 
tionary world than in that which followed it is at a certain advantage 
in an attempted contrast: A change welcomed with rapture, followed 
with great disappointment, and now recalled with feelings combining 


both, may surely be analysed with a certain disinterestedness. If. 


the attempt revive keen individual emotion, it also inspires.wide and 
varied views, belonging to humanity as such. 

If I turn back, for instance, to the year 1849-—which fixes itself in 
my mind, because I happened that year to see Wordsworth—lI find 
myself in a world of dominant orthodoxy. The reader will recognise 
the appropriateness of the poet’s name in that connection. His “ Ode 
to Duty” is a perfect expression of what was highest and purest 
in the ideal of a time which turned from the turbulent horrors of 
the revolutionary wars to a sober, religious, temperate conservatism. 
Tt has so much that is simple and perennial that it may seem to 
express the ideal of every time, but I think there is in it also a 
breath of the past. Read a few of the well-known verses: 


“I, loving freedom, and untried; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


bo 
Ww 
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“ Stery lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads: 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; : 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong. 


’ 


“ To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spiris of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in tke light of trath thy bondman let me live!” 


The generation which welcomed words like these was, we feel, 
animated by a spirit very different from that of our restless and im- 
patient, or, if you will, progressive time. That vision of the orderly 
path of the planets as the type of human duty must be in some sense 
one for all time, for it echoes perfectly that aspiration taught by 
Divine lips, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” As the 
planet moves between divergent impulses, centrifugal and centripetal, 
and finds its balanced course one of perfect relation to its central sun, 
so should man, so shall man. It is the aspiration of every heart 
which turns consciously to any central sun of our moral life, and for 
such a one no change of time can make it out of date. But it is not 
the aspect under which an ideal life is manifested to the contemplation 
of our day. Contrast it with the only official utterance yet made by 
our new Laureate—‘‘ Jameson’s Ride” (a production which, however 
regrettable from the point of view of the statesman, does not seem to 
me, from a literary point of view, as contemptible as it did to many) 
—and you have the spirit of two different ages. On the one hand, 
the orderly, the restrained, the reverent, the spirit which finds a 
meaning in obedieace, in self-surrender. On the other, the eccentric, 
the irregular, the spirit of dash and defiance. ‘The two (however dis- 
parate in most respects) may stand as specimens of what a nation has 
in some sense accepted, at an interval of less than a century, and the 
difference is striking. 

It is brought out still more if we follow out the succession of the 
Laureateship backwards and forwards, and note Wordsworth’s pre- 
decessor and successor. If we turn backwards, we find a representa- 
tive of English poetry whom the ordinary reading world has now 
forgotten, rather unjustly as if seems to me. Southey is a figure in 
biography ; we know him as the benefactor and brother-in-law of 
Coleridge, as the mainstay of the Quarterly Review; we forget that 
he was ever the representative of our national poetry. It is difficult 
to read any of his verses with other than an historical interest, but 
when historical interest does lead us to turn to it, we perceive that it 
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has fine qualities.’ The reason they are now thrown, back into the 
shade is, perlaps, the very reason which makes him a significant 
expression of his own age. There is no spirit with which our time 
has so little sympathy as that reaction from. the principles of the 
French Revolution which men still living can remember. It is a very 
important factor in history, and I think it has a good deal to say for 
itself on moral ground, but it does not appeal to anytking which is 
dominant now. It gives vigour to such verse, for instance, as Southey’s 
“ Roderick,” where his. hatred for the French finds thinly veiled 
expression; but the vigour is associated with a sense of the obsolete, 
which curiously deadens interest, and which is quite different from the 
sense of the historic: We feel the want of footnotes; we miss that 
self-sufficiency which is of the essence of poetic enjoyment. Southey, , 
I should imagine, is less read than any of his remarkable contem- 
poraries. Because he was a suitable and typical Laureate in a day 
„of triumphant, reactionary, ruthless orthodoxy,.he is specially out of 
sympathy with an age of which the watchword is Progress, 

In Wordsworth orthodoxy losi its harsh reactionary force ; it lost 
its self-consciousness, its self-assertion; it entered into alliance with 
the democratic spirit of our century; it appeared as a quiet back- 
ground, forgettable, but always present. It is almost needless to 
explain that the name is used here in its etymological, not its 
conventional, meaning ; as a synonym, that is, for the reign of right 
opinion—of authority in opinion. In speaking of orthodoxy, I am 
not thinking only, or chiefly, of its religious meaning; not of .the 
predominance of an established Church, but of that centralising 
influence ‘on all regions of thought, which keeps a certein traditional 
rule in literature, in politics, and in everything which strongly inte- 
rests mankind. As Southey expresses this in fierce reactionary 
Toryism, and Wordsworth in quiet, uninteresting Conservatism, so 

_ Wordsworth’s successor in the Laureateship carries on the tradition 
in alliance with the new spirit then stirring in the world. When 
Wordsworth passed away, a few months after the vision of him 
in his beautiful mountain home which gladdened my youthful eyes, 
there was no hesitation about his successor, J remember an aspiration 
of some of my schoolfellows that under a female Sovereign we might 
have a female Laureate, and Mrs, Browning would worthily have filled 
the post; but no one could really expect so great an innovation while 
an Englishman stood before us so exactly fitted to the position as Alfred 
Tennyson. He represents the spirit of a comparatively recent past, as 
Wordsworth that of a remote past ; they mirror successively the spirit of 
the second and third quarters of our century. He links the spirit which 
recoiled from Revolution to the spirit which turned to Evolution. Yet 
ha belongs, almost as much as his predecessor, to the realm of orthodoxy. 
We all know, in his musical utterance, that there lies more faith in 
honest doubt than in half the creeds, but that vindication of “ honest 
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doubt ” belongs to a vanished world. Who cares to justify “ honest 
doubt” now? It is firm belief which needs justification. Doubt is 
the right attitude for the modern point of view. And note that place 
kept for half the creeds—who would now feel the concession otherwise 
than an enormous claim? Tennyson belongs to the old world. He 
saw the new—‘ In Memoriam” contains a curiously exact prophecy 
of the “ Origin of Species ”—but his heart is with the old, He was an 
ideal Poet Laureate; he mirrored the capacities, the aspirations, 
possibly the temptations, which belong to a poet whom the nation 
and the Court choose to typify their poetic ideal. There could be no 
question that it was the place for him, and if here and there we may 
find some expressions which associate his genius with flattery, we 
«have to search carefully for them, and may allow ourselves now to 
forget them or, perhaps, to read them with a tender smile. 

But when Tennyson ended his Laureateship, the long hiatus in the 
post shows how widely different was the case. We had many poetic 
writers of respectable talont—-more, I should suppose, than fifty years 
ago. But when we sought for genius ! And in the only case where 
we might have found genius it was impossible to enthrone it as the 
choice of a nation. No one could ask the Queen to do special honour 
to the author of some productions of Algernon Swinburne. He loves 
England as few of our poets have loved her, but he has no sympathy 
with the faith of England. The two things are divorced in him 
which are united in every other poet whom it would be natural to 
compare with him. And so we have been obliged to choose a 
Laureate whom we may or may not admire, but whom we cannot 
consider as a representative of England in the same sense as any other 
who has filled the post during the present century. 

This slight glance backwards at the nineteenth-century occupants 
of the Laureateship will show us, as it were in a convex mirror, 
reflecting the spirit of the time on its poetic ideal, what is the influ- 
ence of orthodoxy on literature. It is not that literature has been 
orthodox in the epoch passed in our review. It includes such thinkers 
and writers a8 Shelley, Byron, Carlyle. But if we think over it, we 
shall see that the kind of influence they exercised is as much a thing 
of the past as Southey’s Toryism. At a time when -no opinion is 
stamped with national acceptance, there can be no such thing as 
« different opinion.” And the literary influence of ‘ right opinion,” 
in this sense, is great. If we were to read Byron’s best verse without 
any knowledge of its author, and then turn to any writing of our day 
on what we might call the same side, we should be struck with the 
loss in the latter of a sense of restraint belonging to his work, in 
common with everything that was written when our century was 
young, and lacking to its decline. There is no longer any barrier 
around any traditional system of doctrine. On the oontrary, 
there is a certain premium on eccentricity in all departments of 
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thought. Those who aim at originality easily provide themselves 
with a substitute which has no longer the disadvantage of causing 
any social penalty ; and while few can open new views of duty, any 
one can protest against the old. Coleridge has somewhere said that 
if there is an exact antithesis to simplicity, it is the determination to 
be simple, The remark may be generalised. At all events, it will 
ordinarily be found that nothing is so unfavourable to originality as 
the determination to be original. Here and there we find a man of 
genius who seems determined to say things oddly, and to be unin- 
telligible to the majority. But for the most part genius uses the 
ordinary dialect of humanity. The greatest poets of the world are 
not afraid of commonplace. Neither Shakespeare nor Goethe, has 
any dialect of his own—they fearlessly approach the slope towards 
platitude. With some remarkable exceptions, the rulé will be found 
to hold good that where eccentricity begins genius ends. The excep- 
tions belong to our own time, but the rule is illustrated by our own 
time as compared with that immediately preceding it. Fifty,or even 
forty, years ago we should have had no difficulty in naming half a 
dozen men of original genius among us. Now we could name many 
examples of talent and efficiertcy in a number of different lines, Tho 
great men of the nineteenth century, in whatever line you take them, 

_at all events the great Englishmen, were all born in its early years, 
or were then young. ‘That is to say, they were formed under an ideal 
of orthodoxy. They were not themselves orthodox. Some of them 
were vehemently the reverse. But what we mean by orthodoxy was 
a kind of barrier which had to be broken through if its enclosure were 
to be quitted. There were certain views on which there was such a 
thing as a national opinion, and if any one denied that, and set up 
his own in face of it, he had to give some proof of strength in oppos- 
ing it. There was, we may say, an intellectual House of Lords; we 
possessed a delaying influence on all strictly original thought, some- 
thing that kept it’ quiescent while it was immature. I remember 
George Eliot once saying how much she thought the genius of 
Tourgénieff owed, from a literary point of view, to the fact that he 
could never venture to express the whole of his meaning without 
provoking the displeasure of the Government. Something like that 
was true everywhere in the early part of the century. <A mere list of 
the eminent men who belonged to its first and second half respectively 
would show that whatever else enforced temperance does, it does not 
repress original thought. : 

There has thus been a kind of change in the world which one may 
compare to a battle in which the loss has fallen chiefly upon the 
officers. I remember a time when we had a sense of having leaders 
among us, Whatever we believed we could look to some one endowed 
with genius who was as it were the sun of that system. We were all 
Papists in my. youth. Now we have to think for ourselves. There 
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is no longer any social stigma on those who think for themselves in 
‘the way there used to be, Looked at it in one way we may say that 
everybody is original now. But looked at from another point of 
view, we may say that no one is original. Both statements are 
exaggerated, no doubt, but it is the only way in which we can shortly 
express a truth. 

Until the influence of a “right opinion” stamped with national 
approval and surrounding us like the atmosphere was removed, 
we did not perceive how much it told upon every one. Of course 
it told upon every one who believed this national ‘pronouncement, 
but what I would urge is that it was a strong influence on those 
who disbelieved it. I suppose there never was an Englishman who 
was brought up on a more complete negation of Christianity than 
John Mill, and yet many of his words might be quoted to show how 
strongly the fact that he belonged to a Christian nation told upon him 
in modifying his views of things, how much the common element 
spoke in him througk the individual. It told on him both ways. It 
influenced him by transmission, and it influenced him by antagonism. 
He was brought up an Atheist as his contemporaries were brought up 
Evangelicals, and yet he could not help being in some sense s 
Christian. And then again he gained much as an original thinker 
from the fact of there being a: definite, well-fortified body of 
doctrine for him to protest against. Orthodoxy was like a great 
sounding board for the voices of the heterodox, and we find here as 
elsewhere that the two contraries pass away together. Because 
orthodoxy has ceased to exist there is no longer any such thing as 
heterodoxy. p 

Here the two streams of tendency which I have been endea- 
vouring to trace mix their waters. That philosophic tendency 
which we know as the doctrine of evolution broke down this national 
“ right opinion” by confuting its most cherished assumptions; that 
political tendency which we know as democracy opposed itself to the 
very existence of a national “right opinion,” as the great barrier 
which Conservatism opposes in the path of progress. Their blended 
result has annihilated the conception of right opinion, as a possible 
ideal of national consecration, And with it has gone the delaying 
influence which gave-all protest its distinction. We live in an era of 
intelléctual as well as political universal suffrage. “One man one 
vote” is the ideal of the spiritual as well as of the parliamentary 
world. It follows in the first case as in the last that the aristocracy 
loses its influence. Right opinion has come to mean either truth 
or the opinion of the majority. It has ceased to mean, in any definite 
sense, the opinion of the nation. No doubt in some sense orthodoxy 
included both these things. The idea of a national belief presupposes 
that the majority are ready to be really influenced—not merely 
coerced—by the central authority, and of course it presupposes that 
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those who prescribe belief do so on the ground of its truth. But the 
word truth, when applied to the creed of a nation, means ‘something 
both more and less than the same word when applied to the belief of 
an individual. Truth on the highest subjects of human contemplation 
must admit some alloy if it is put into a form which is to be intel- 
ligible to the many. But the truth that we teach is not a mere frag- 
ment of the truth we embrace in moments of solitary contemplation. 
The teacher learns as he teaches. The endeavour to implant belief 
in another mind reveals new meaning in that belief. 

People differ ‘about the questions symbolised by the words Church 
and State as about any other; but whether they approve or dis- 
approve the office of a national Church and all which it implies, they 
often discover, when they have pupils to teach or children to educate, 
that there is a kind of support in a set of common convictions all 
round us which we cannot entirely supply by any strictly individual 
to ourselves. No beliefs held by a nation are false in the sense that 
we cannot get any strength out of them. Those that are stamped 
by national acceptance are of necessity purified from anything that 
we should call sectarian by the mere fact of being the utterance of a 
‘broad and various life, and when we pass into & period when. no 
beliefs bear this stamp we may feel the gain greater than the 
loss perhaps, but ordinary people will feel that there is a loss. And 
indeed so widely is this felt that we are still living—though not so 
much so as some years ago—in @ sort of inverted orthodoxy. The 
immediate effect of the popularising of Evolution was to create a sort 
of secular scientific establishment. And to a certain extent that may 
be said still. 

It is to that extent the inevitable and reasonable result of the 
doctrine of Evolution. That doctrine may be compressed into the 
statement that the world was not made 6000 years ago, but is making 
still, The process which, within living memory, was accepted as 
complete in the first week of our planet’s existence has expanded 
itself to mean the history of that planet, so that we are travelling not 
from, but towards the completed work of the Creator. Every day, 
we used to think—-we who can remember the world before evolution 
—carried us further from that time when the hand of God was laid 
on this framework of things in which we live, Every day, we are 
taught now, shows us more creative aim in ourselves and the ‘world. 
The fall of man was once an accepted assumption.of historic retrospect. 
Tt is no merely Christian dogmha; rather it is a classic belief which 
has been grafted on a single page of the Old Testament; it became 
the centre of a great doctrinal system, and held its place in virtue not 
of a few texts, but of many facts of human life which it connected, if 
it could not explain them. Now we may say that its hold on human 
imagination is seen in its inversion. The fall of man is at once 
expanded and inverted into the ascent of man. It is like that effect 
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which Dante describes when he passed the centre of gravity in going 
through the centre of the earth, and saw what had been below him 
suddenly above him, and vice versd. We had been travelling away 
from an Eden, a golden age. Suddenly we saw a change, and our 
Eden was before us. The Sabbath rest is ahead of us. We are all 
co-operators with the Creator, and have to help on that blessed day 
-when He shall look upon His work and find it very good. I am 
speaking of popular notions; I am trying to express vague general 
feelings. It would carry us too far to try to estimate exactly how 
much in them is true. It is enough for our present purpose that 
there they are, j 

We have thus a sort of inverted orthodoxy, in which the place of 
every object is altered, and the direction of every movement is reversed. 
The sudden fusion of the idea of progress and the idea of science— 
two ideas, each potent alone, united almost omnipotent—seemed at first 
to have supplied in a moment the force that was the slow growth of 
centuries of tradition, and to have created a new central doctrine which 
should gather up the influence of authority as well as of argument. 
Already we see that to be less true than we imagined. Nothing 
supplies the centralising influence of tradition except tradition. An 
epoch of eccentricity cannot convert its most salient and unquestioned 
truth into a dogma. Still it remains that the double influence of 
Democracy and Evolution do keep many of these inversions. It is a 
commonplace that the goal of flattery now is rather on the side of the 
poor than on that of the rich; it is an incontestable trath that the 
prerogative of influence is rather with the young than the old. The 
young have become the old in every sense in which age ‘is an advantage. 
“ Listen to our experience,” the old used to say, or wish to say; “we 
have lived longer than you; we have lived through much that lies 
before you; our past is a map for your future.” It was always diffi- 
cult enough to bring home the experience of age to the imagination 
of youth ; but fifty or sixty years ago it was an endeavour that was 
seconded by every serious thought and belief; it seemed obvious that, 
however much more attractive youth might be than age, wisdom was 
on the side of years. J am afraid the ideas of Hvolution have robbed 
us of that solitary advantage. The young now, inasmuch as they are 
heirs to the stored-up and growing experience of the race, are in a 
sense richer in it than the old. They come a generation later in that 
vast secular development which measures its wisdom by its progress; 
they started with all our ideas, born in them as feelings. We have 
sometimes found it difficult, perhaps, in reading ancient history, to 
remember that we must invert the significance of ‘a date, to fix in our 
minds that 1896, for instance, would be not the end, but the beginning 
of the nineteenth century B.C. Something like this happens when we 
turn to the new ideas of Evolution. They mark the gain of years in 
a different direction, and change the signs of all our quantities. We 
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have to review all that we thought unquestionable, and must some- 
times feel as if the only use to be made of our early notions was just _ 
to turn them topsy-turvy, and remind ourselves that all anticipations 


have changed places. 
What has been written above looks like a repetition of the well- 


known lament, “the former days were better than these.” An.. 


endeavour to recall the convictions prevalent in a distant youth must , 
always have something of that aspect. . To recall a vanished youth is 
to recall possibilities which have passed out of life, aspirations which 
it has not fulfilled—more or fewer according to individual cases, but’ ` 
surely many for all. The years whose recbrd we seek merely to 
interpret might check our transcript with the appeal, ‘ Look in my 
face, my name is Might-have-been.” Such is the attendant doubt, of, 
every endeavour like the present; but when space has been made. for 
all that belongs to an individual youth,-I believe a certain regret 
. given to ideas then dominant and feeling since passed away is neither 
unnatural nor impolitic. To discern that whatever may be the dis- 
advantages of orthodoxy, it supplies a valuable fence for the growth 
of originality ; that the assumptions ‘of authority shelter and foster 
that develepment of character which withers under the breath of mere 
criticism ; this is no doubt, to confess a certain divergence from that 
fall adherence to the ideal of progress which, in the second half of our 
century, succeeded to the vacant throne of belief. It is to doubt 
whether that premium which an ideal of progress and a theory of 
natural selection unife to set on all eccentricity, does not to some `“ 
extent defeat its own object. But the world has always progressed 
by a surrender to alternate impulses. The great year of our develop- 
ment has its seed-time and harvest, and for him who ignores its 
successive seasons no fields shall ever be white unto harvest. The 
epochs of centralisation are as naturally succeeded by epochs of eccen- 
_ tricity as April is succeeded by August; some of us may yearn after 
the flowers and the songs of spring, but we cannot have them and the 
waving corn together. 

When first we learned the word Evolution, the spiritual life was 
under an eclipse. With the new doctrine, which under its first aspect 
enthroned Chance as the source of all things, a great wave of mate- 
rialism passed over the world; and for a time the Eternal seemed to 
lose its meaning. It was inevitable that that meaning should grow 
dim. We had been taught that the world had been created in six 
days, and even those who looked upon that expression as merely 
poetical had regarded it as symbolic of a great truth, pointing back 
to-an epoch when creative force was exerted on, the world, and keeping : 
the idea of a Creator supreme before us by this very separateness 
from its ordinary course. When we learned ‘that there never was 
any definite enclosure given up to the drama of Creation, it seemed to . 
us that the Creator had vanished. We felt like David, driven forth 
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from the little enclosure of our early worship and forced to “serve 
other gods.” “ Nature red in tooth and claw” presented herself as 
the Creator, and those facts of nature which went on daily before our 
eyes suddenly acquired s lurid significance when they were lit up 
with the electric light that issues from the idea of Origin. But many 
signs come upon us at the end of this nineteenth century that the 
wave of materialism, which seemed go strong and steady only a gene- 
ration ago, has spent its force, and that if the national recognition of 
our spiritual life be no longer suited to our spiritual development (a 
point on which no opinion is expressed here), it is to be succeeded by 
some form of individual discernment which shall again make the 
unseen world a reality to us and to our children. The process of 
evolution is by no means confined to the material world. If-it have 
any truth at all, it is not a principle that was true before man’s exist- 
ence on the earth and afterwards ceased to be true; it is rather the 
rhythm and spring of all history. It may be that man’s appearance 
marked the conclusion of one great stage in the development of this 
vast whole, but we cannot imagine that the drama of creation, which 
we are taught to see unfolding itself through the ages, has come to a 
conclusion now, and that all we have to do is to look backwards for 
its progress and record. The principle of evolution is still among us. 
The young are born into a more developed world than the old. The 
thoughts of the fathers, it has been well said, become the feelings of 
the children. The speculations of one generation are recorded in the 
desires of its successor. In the material world, since man became 
dominant, natural selection has been, to a great extent, superseded by 
artificial selection, and the process whereby new species were fashioned 
is no longer exhibited to the outward eye; but it has entered the 
sphere of the invisible. It is made manifest in the world of “ admi- 
ration, hope, and love ”-—in the world of the ideal, which is also most 
truly the world of the real. i 

It is an era in an individual life when the man or woman wakes 
up to discover that his or her desires, aims, hopes—are no longer 
what they were. It comes first for the most part as a sense of loss, 
“ Qui aimé j’ai je n’aime plus”—the exclamation of Madame de 
Staél—gathers upsome of the most unforgettable and most instructive 
experience of life. But it is not mainly an experience of loss, Surely 
all who have attained old age have been startled when some chance 
fragment from the wreck of years has revealed to them the narrow 
limits of sympathy in youth. It is wonderful to be confronted with 
the limitations of a past self. The wealth of a past self is a more 
conspicuous and usual object of retrospect, because loss is always 
more salient than gain. But those who rehearse the lessons of a 
long life and find among them no record of expanded sympathies can 
find but little worthy of attention in the whole review. The change, 
if it be felt as real in individual memories, is a clue to something 
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wider. In some sense our children start where we started, but it is 
in a deeper sense that they start from our goal. The process of the 
ages passes througli us to them, and the widened sympathy which no 
individual life wholly fails to bequeath becomes the secure and grow- 
ing inheritance of the race. Sympathy widens downwards. We 
cannot ignore the sufferings of the weak and the poor as the best men 
of former ages ignored them. What each man means when he says 
“ I” is actually in closer contact with the pains and sorrows of which . 
his bodily organism brings him no direct report; the truth that we- 
are members one of another is more, vital. But does sympathy widen - 
only downwards? Some time ago one might have thought that it 
had that limitation, and at all times we find it more hard to track its 
upward-than its downward course. But there is such a thing as q 
new development of sympathy with God. We may in -our day discern 
the working of what is called Evolution in those very channels 
which the’ idea of Evolution, at first, appeared to close. ._We 
may recognise that what we have called Revelation is but one 
aspect of the perennial widening of man’s horizon which belongs to 
his slow descent. We had been accustomed to look on Revelation, 
like Creation, as confined within a narrow enclosure of the world’s 
history, and then again perhaps, we swung back, in both cases, to an 
opposite error, and refused to recognise eras which concentrated the 
slow processes of ordinary development and simulated in their inten- 
sive force the work of ages. Such eras have been, and may yet 
recur ; it is-my belief that such an age is opening upon us now. 
Nineteen hundred years ago, it is believed by all who look upon 
this world as the scene of any spiritual history, ‘mankind reached the 
end of a dispensation. Great events were the landmarks and symbols 
of changes even greater than themselves—changes so great that to 
those who saw them close at hand they appeared to herald, in the 
literal sense of the words, the end of the world. They did herald the 
end of an age. The old world passed away with the coming of Christ; 
what followed was disappointing enough, if we look back upon it with 
the eyes of those'who looked forward to it in the hopes of discovering 
a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, but 
at least it was not in the extent of the change they were mistaken. 
The generations which followed did see a new heaven and a new 
earth; if they were not permitted to behold an indwelling righteous- 
ness, it was perhaps because that is a vision reserved for those who 
have quitted the trammels of mortality. It may be that they confused, 
and that at such crises all men confuse, the future that a few years 
must reveal to every one of us, and the‘ future that belongs to the 
race in this visible framework of things. But that eager forward look 
of the disciples of Christ, so much more steadfast after His departure, - 
if it overlooked barriers, and saw much development in a fareshorten- 
ing which distorted its meaning, was yet not directed towards vacancy. 
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Those vague, vast anticipations no doubt embodied many fancies of 
their own, but it is impossible to think that the attitude of mind was 
not inspired by Him. It is impossible, I believe, not to recognise it 
as a characteristic of all that is nearest His teaching in what we call 
Christianity. - We must learn here, just as much as in the case of 
creation, that we have mistaken a phase of concentration in a cease- 
less process for that process itself; we must .welcome new change 
as a tribute to and growth from that which we once supposed 
given to preclude all farther change. If what we mean by Chris- 
tianity has not all the hold on the world that it once had, do we not 
also see that ideas and aspirations which we have hitherto recognised 
under the name of Christianity are taking up new aspects and appear- 
ing in unexpected quarters? If there is a weakening of that common 
“recognition of an invisible world which hitherto has made a part 
of the very existence of a nation, is there not a flow of strength 
and energy into other forms of that recognition which teaches us that 
it is indeed eternal? It is not that the old has lost its preciousness. 
The family and the nation are still divine, the Church is still a channel 
of divine influence. It is rather that their meaning is enlarged, that 
they are seen not only as facts, vast and important as these facts are, 
but also as symbols. New centres, new groupings, new forms of divine 
teaching are upon us now. ‘The powers, the perceptions of an indi- 
vidual life are widened ; individuality itself may be discerned to be 
richer than it was thought to be. The very lack of exceptional 
eminence among us is an aid in guiding our attention to the powers 
and opportunities that are common to every child of man. If great 
men have disappeared from among us, may it not be because we are 
meant to take a new view of the capacities and resources of the most 
ordinary men ? 

Here it is that the democratic movement of our day gains a new 
and hopeful meaning. The great truths of earth are associated with 
great names, with all that definiteness of impression which we associate 
with the word genius. With the great truths of heaven it is not 
necessarily so. Eere it not seldom happens that “ the rich are sent 
empty away.” It must often haye occurred to one who seeks reye- 
rently to gather up records of those dear and lost, to lament the coldness 
within left by the perusal of some deeply felt utterance, and wonder 
at what we may call, for want of better words, the rapid obsolete- 
ness of religious expression. What a paradox we chronicle in the 
words! Here was a glimpse of the-eternal to the eyes which met it ; 
why has the hand which transcribed it, power of conveying that 
impression only, as it were, on a short lease? “Because of the strong 
power in the human mind of absorbing all religious influences. We 
have drawn in all that in some form, and do not want it over again. 
It has something of the discord of the semitone, it comes too near our 
‘deepest feelings for concord, and is divided from unison by those 
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mysterious and subtle differences which separate one generation from 
another. If we would restore it to the realm of harmony we must 
accept it as a.message from the remote, we must feel that in some 
sense it is past. No doubt there are expressions of the heart’s yearn- 
ing for God which have the permanence of a work of ‘genius. The 
Psalms are not bygone. But similar expressions, hardly less adequate 
to convey those yearnings when they were spoken, have passed out of 
the world of vitality. They express an eternal desire, but: they 
associate it with some feeling that belonged to a particular age, and 
the answer came to that age in a form unsuitable to its successor— 
all the more unsuitable because it was drunk in eagerly at the time, 
and assimilated into the life-blood of a generation. Men may record 
. their emotions, their beliefs, and such record is perhaps its most, 
interesting page in the.volume of history, but the record which is 
fullest of interest falls flat as an appeal. Thus they yearned, hoped, 
‘loved—our hearts are thrilled with the thought. Thus they bid us 
. yearn, love, hope—alas! we could as soon fly. Neither close bonds 
nor great powers can triumph here. - Genius is as impotent as love to 
stamp this coin with its image and superscription. Dante and Milton 
seem exceptions because their religion is just what we ignore in them. 
It seems a strange paradox, but we are dealing with material in which 
we must be fearless of paradox. It is not for finite minds to har- 
monise .the glimpsés which in their rush through the bewildering 
experience of life they gain successively of the infinite. They must 
be content with a faithful transcript and a faithful acceptance of other - 
transcripts. Surely it is apparent how this falling away of human 
interpreters leads all to open their ear to the voice which is speaking 
now. 

The last Prophet who spoke before His coming, in whom the ` 
prophecy of every forerunner was gathered up, foretold that in the 
last days it would be the menservants and the maidservants who | 
‘ would form the channels of the divine affatus. We must transport our- 
selves to the ages of slavery to appreciate the daring hope of that 
anticipation. The Highest is to speak’ through the lowest! An age 
when genius slumbers may be meant to show us some new manifesta- 
tion of that truth, ‘The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” 
but we put’ out the candle-when we would watch the stars, A higher 
` than human wisdom seems to have extinguished our candles that the 
light of. other worlds:may gleam through our casements and no human. 

medium intervene between the flash of revelation, and the human gaze 
seeking to follow it. Does the-individual hope, which in life’s evening 
once more salutes the stars of the dawn, here tinge the human out- 
look? It may be so, but I believe the hope belongs to an epoch, 
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TWO MASSACRES IN ASIA MINOR. 


T the history of Asia Minor foreign invasion has often been 
accompanied by wholesale destruction of life. For example, to 
one who has had tke misfortune to read some pages of the old his- 
torians, unquoted and unquotable in modern books, the horrors of | 
Tamerlane’s inroad are a nightmare that haunts the mind at night 
and in solitude. But these and other terrible incidents have the 
excuse of war, of passions roused, when foreign conquerors were 
forcing their way into the country. There stand out above them in 
devilishness two great massacres, when a settled Government has 
essayed, with calculated policy, the extermination of a section of its 
own subjects, and has applied to the task all the resources of civilisa- 
tion, all the power that lies in organisation, plan, co-operation, all the 
terrors of a standing army drilled and commanded to destroy a people. 
One of these massacres is hidden behind a double veil of the obscurity 
of ancient history—I mean Diocletian’s persecution of the Christians. 
The other is now in progress, its successive stages reported by tele- 
graph, studied by experts, observed and recorded by consuls and 
ambassadors and special commissions, until we have grown sick to 
think of it, while we make an empty pretence of wishing that it 
should stop. f 

But, apart from the horror, the unspeakable cruelty and infamy of 
this last most gigantic crime in the history of the whole world, a 
crime in comparison with which everything that was hitherto most 
accursed in history sinks into ‘insignificance, its effect in degrading 
the whole of Christendom and in retarding the progress of the civilised 
world is something that we cannot estimate, but which will surely be 
made manifest in the years that are to come. The comparison of the 
other great massacre in Asia Minor, and its effects on the civilised 


. 
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world in the centuries that followed, may give some conception of the 

loss that humanity sustains when it connivés at the extermination of. 
a race or of a party in the State. Leaving it to others to describe 

the miserable condition of the country, where the worst fate is to 

survive longest, I look back to past history. And if there be any 

resemblance in the results, as there is a marvellous resemblance in ` 
the antecedents and the facts of these two massacres, then we are as 

yet only at the beginning of events which will affect all Europe 

nearly, try as it may to “ pass by on the other side.” 

Far more is recorded about the massacre inaugurated by the 
Emperor Diocletian in 303: a.D. than about any other of the “ perse- 
cutions”; but it is hard to get from the records any clear idea of its 
méaning and its results. We shall better understand what that 
massacre meant to the world by looking at a Phrygian valley on the” 


_ upper Maeander, at one of the two termini of the Ottoman Railway, 


beside the old city of Eumeneia, and observing how it acted there. 
We want to find out what was the effect on the mass of ordinary 
society: in what state did the massacre find, and in what state did it 
leave society? We hear, as a rule, about the prominent partisans 
and martyrs of Christianity: friends and enemies alike speak almost 
exclusively of them, neglecting entirely the great mass of undis- 
‘tinguished and obscure Christians. Those common persons (who, as 
a rule, had not the courage and heroism to stand forth prominently 
as martyrs, or the intellectual power to shine,as leaders and teachers) 
are not represented to us in the ‘Christian literature, except when 


„their errors and backslidings have to be castigated; but they are 


shown to us in their epitaphs ; and, if we want to see what Christianity 
practically was as a working influence in the Roman Empire, these 
common men are worth some share of the attention that is given - 
usually only to the leaders.* 

The questions before us, then, are: What was the condition of 
society in this Phrygian town during the third century (which is 


. equivalent to asking what was the relation between pagans and 


‘Christians there), and what was the effect of Diocletian’s action ? 
Christianity, when establishing itself amid an alien society, did not 
‘immediately re-make the. whole life and manner of its converts. They 
-continued to live in many respects as before: they were characterised 
by most of the habits, and some, or many even, of the faults, of their 
old life and of the society in which they lived. That is clearly shown 
‘in Paul’s letters to his early converts; it is the experience of mis- 


* The following remarks are-not, as might seem to be the case, written to bring ont 
the similarity with the Armenian massacre. They are extracted from the printed 
pages of ch. xii. of my “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” vol. ii. ; the evidence will 
soon be accessible in the “ Appendices” containing the text and analysis of the docu- 
ments on which the chapter is based. The epitaph of a Christian butcher at Apameia, 
twenty-five miles from Eumeneia, is quite an interesting monument. 
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sionaries in pagan countries ; it is the lesson that we learn from the 
earliest Christian inscriptions of Phrygia, “It took centuries for 
Christianity to disengage itself from its surroundings and to re-make 
society and the rules of life.” * Even Tertullian, who was disposed 
. to go further than most in the direction of separating Christian from 
pagan society, speaks of the former as men living in company with 
the latter, similar in respect ‘of food, dress, surroundings, and appli- 
ances, frequenting the same forum, market, baths, shops, fairs, &c.f 
We cannot doubt that the shopkeeper or trader who was converted 
did not as a rule alter the outward appearance of his life. People 
might converse with him in the street or the forum, and observe no 
reason to suspect him of Christianity. He did not break with “ all 
his old thoughts and habits and feelings and friends when he was 
converted. He lived in externals much as before; he observed the 
same laws of politeness in society; his house, his surroundings con- 
tinued much the same; he kept up the same family names, and when 
he died his grave, his tombstone, and his epitaph, were in the ordinary 
style.” f 

The epitaphs prove that, under the imposed conditions of obedience 
to the existing Government, and laws and strict maintenance of 
order and peace within the city, there was established a modus vivendi 
between the two opposing religions; and the easiest way of showing 
. its character is to invite the reader’s attention to the evidence, The 
modus vivendi is exemplified in the epitaphs. 

It is always difficult to eradicate ideas and superstitions connected 
with death and burial, and pagans and Christians in the early cen-' 
turies tried in the same way to guarantee the sanctity of the grave, 
and to prevent unauthorised use being made of it; both alike enacted 
legal penalties, and invoked divine punishment, in case of intrusion, 
In legal penalties no religious scruple was violated; Christians and 

pagans met here on a common ground; and their epitaphs are’ un- 
` distinguishable so far as such penalties are concerned. But it was 
different in respect of divine protection. It was not possible for even 
the least instructed Christian to appeal to Helios, or Leto; and, as the 
desire to trust the safety of their graves to God was probably even 
stronger among the Christians than among the pagans, they sought 
after forms of adjuration which would conform to their religious views. 
Farther, it was necessary that these forms should not be too openly 
Christian ; they must be so general in expression as not to constitute 
an open declaration of their religion. Various expressions were 
devised to suit this need, to avoid at once offence against the common 
public feeling and outrage to private Christian feeling; but by far the 
most important was one, which seems to have originated in Eumeneia, 


* “St, Paul the Traveller,” p- 208. + “ Apolog.,’? 42. 
+ St. Paul the Traveller,” p. 208 f. 
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and to have thence spread to some of the surrounding cities, ‘“ The 
violator shall account to the God.”’ The pagans often used the term 
“the god” to indicate the great local deity ; and it is also common 
in the Christian books. In no respect could this formula jar on the 
most susceptible of pagans;* and yet it contains an idea, which was _ 
rarely expressed by them, while it has been at all times ready to the 
lips of every person trained in a Christian society. Tke pagans often 
appealed to their God, but rarely to him as the jucge; they often 
ask him to punish their enemy, but they rarely ask for fair treatment 
according to a reckoning of deserts. f 

It was probably during the first quarter of the third century that 
this formula was struck out; and it soon passed into very general 
use. There are twenty-six examples of it in Eumeneja alone (not to, 
mention the cities round); and all belong to the pericd 220-800 a.p.f 
There is no demonstrably Christian epitaph of earlier time; for, 
although the Church in Eumeneia dates back to the middle of the 
first century, the Christian character was still thoroughly, suppressed 
in the epitaphs of the second century, and, though several are suspected 
of Christian origin, none can as yet be admitted in evidence.t In 
other neighbouring towns Christian epitaphs of earlier date have been 
detected by other indications. The most importaat of these was 
engraved on the tomb of a Church leader of the second century, 
Avircius Marcellus, who, according to the native custom, prepared his 
own grave in his lifetime: he expressed in his epitaph the funda- 
mental facts and mysteries of his faith; described their wide extension 
over the world from Rome to the regions beyond the Euphrates, and 
the universal agreement in regard to them, placing this as a monu- 
ment and witness to the faith plain before the eyes of all. Yet, so 
skilfully veiled is his expression, that a German scholar has demon- 
strated, with trae German learning and ingenuity, that there is no 
word or phrase in it which might not be used by a pagan; and he 
has inferred that the Christians of the valley, who admittedly regarded 
this monument as the gravestone of their great bishop, were mistaken, 
and that it is really the epitaph of a priest of Cybele. His argument 
has this great value, that it proves how pagans of the second century 
might fail to detect the religion of an epitaph, which has deceived 
‘even a German theologian. 

But the twenty-six Humeneian epitaphs are sufficient to give us 
some idea of the situation of thought and society in the city, We 


* As M. Cumont has pointed out, it is modified from a very rare pagan form, “The 
violator shall account to the departed ” (who were now identified with “the god”’). 

+ Seven are dated: the rest are assured by less direct eviderce. There is a number 
of others, of the third and second centuries, which are suspected of Christian origin, 
but at present they cannot be used in evidence. 

+ I admit nothing that does not satisfy the canons laid down by M. Cumont in his 
careful and critical study of “Les Inscr. Chrét. de l'Asie Min.” (“ Mélanges d’Arch. et 
de l'Histoire,” 1895). Without knowing the articles on this subject that appeared 
in the Lapositor 1888 and 1889, he has in many respects come to the same views. ` 


a 
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must bear in mind that what the Christians in Phrygia aimed at was 
the appearance of legality rather than absolute concealment. It is 
certain that they were numerous in Phrygia even in the second century ; 
and it may be assumed that their strength was known in a vague way 
to the whole population. But their religion was forbidden, and any 
convicted Christian was put to death. Such was the theoretical 
principle ; but in practice there was great laxity in carrying it out. 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius practically ordered provincial. 
governors not to observe Christians, unless their attention was called 
to them by a prosecutor, who formally accused them. But persecution 
in the Roman world could not be really effective, except where the 
Government took the initiative, and sought out the Christians. In 
Rome there was no official prosecutor; rewards were given to volun- 
“teers who prosecuted successfully ; and the carrying out of the laws 
in general was left to private initiative. Where Christianity was 
‘+. very strong, it would probably be rarely possible to find any private 
person ready both to brave the feeling generally entertained in ancient 
times against all‘volunteer prosecutors (delatores), and to incur “the 
hatred of a united and energetic body like the Christians.” The lack 
of martyrs in Phrygia between 180 and 303 A.D. conspires with all 
other signs to show that the Church in Phrygia developed in peace 
and prosperity during that period. There was a general indisposition 
among the officials and the pagans to begin any open action against 
the Christians; and the Church, on its side, studied to use all the 
outward forms that would give legality, and to avoid anything which 
would tend to draw attention to it or to provoke prosecution, A 
spirit of forbearance in practice was encouraged on both sides, and in 
the course of generations this became the rule of practical life. 

In pursuance of this policy, the Christians put nothing in public 
documents, such as their epitaphs, which could be quoted as evidence 
of Christianity : if an official was mentioned, a title common to the 
pagans was used, as episkopos or geraios. Jewish festivals were legal ; 
and their names could therefore be used. Benefit societies were 
allowed by law under certain restrictions; and the communities of 
Christians in the cities were therefore registered under suitable names, 
assimilated to those of trades or local guilds. Where anything clearly 
Christian was mentioned, it was hidden under a monogram, a symbol, 
or a strange name; and in all cases these resembled in appearance 
something that was pagan. For example, the Christian sign XK was very 
like the pagan >£; and the readiness with which the one might be taken 
for the other is shown by the fact that a skilful and learned epigraphist 
like the editor of the Berlin Corpus of Greek inscriptions actually 
made that mistake in one case, and conjecturally rewrote a correctly 
copied inscription in order to support his interpretation. That may 
be taken as an example of the errors which spring from the failure 
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to recognise the true origin and character of the Christian 
epitaphs, : 

. To judge from the proportion of epitaphs, the population of 
Eumeneia in the third century was in great part Christian. Of 
the seventy-one epitaphs which I have classed as pagan or doubtful, 
only eleven are clearly marked as later than 215 A.D., and several of 
these are suspected of Christianity. In the same period we possess 
twenty-six epitaphs that are certainly Christian. Three persons are 
mentioned as senators in the second ‘century, and six in the third ; 
the three are probably pagans, the six are all Christians. 

These facts show that Eumeneia was to a large extent a Christiar 
city during the third century. Naturally we should expect that the 
predominance of the Christian element would be more marked in the , 
second half of the century; for the more vigorous and resolute 
character of the Christians would make them advance steadily in 
influence, and the lighter elements would be drawn after them. The 
coinage of the city continued to bear the old types; but that does not 
prove the city to be pagan. The Fortune of the city is a very common 
type; but, in the spirit of concession which evidently ruled at Eume- 
neia, probably a Christian ‘would not hesitate to authorise such types. 
The coinage ends about 260 a.D. ;' and it is not very varied. About 
250—260, when persecution was being renewed, several Diana types 
occur, as if some acknowledgment of the established religion were 
necessitated at that crisis. 

Further, the inscriptions convey the impression that there was no 
violent break between Greek and Christian culture in Eumeneia. 
There is no sign of bitterness on either side. One long inscription, 
which is distinctly anti-Christian, savours more of argument than of 
persecution: it seems to indicate deliberate choice of the better 
among two alternatives. The inscriptions bring before us a picture of 
rich and generous development, of concession, of liberality, in which 
people -of diverse thoughts were practically reconciled in a single 
society. But they also show us Kumeneia as mainly a city of Chris- 
tians. Nothing similar to this is known throughout the ancient, 
world; Eumeneia stands before us as the earliest Christian city of 
which record remains; and, while the new religion was less strong in 
other cities, still Eumeneia may serve as the type-of what went on in 
the whole region, exemplifying the practical conciliation of two hostile . 
religions in a peaceful and orderly city. Knowing that the first 
requirement of the Imperial Roman Government was order and quiet 
in the city, the citizens confined themselves in ordinary circumstances 
to verbal disagreement, while each party avoided extremes in action. 
Farther, the epigraphy of the city shows that attention was withdrawn 
from the empty kind of business that generally occupied the municipal 
senates, while energy was concentrated on the practical problem of 
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working out, within the limits of ‘the Roman peace,” a balance 
between the stronger Christian and the diminishing pagan party. 

The resulting compromise cannot be described in detail. The 
forms of the State religion—7 e., the worship of Imperial Rome divine 
——had to be*kept up, for it was “the keystone of. the Imperial 
policy,”.* and its maintenance was the test of loyalty; to the ancient 
mind “patriotism was another form of adherence to the national 
religion.” } Thus it was a necessity for the city either to keep up 
the forms, or to break with the Imperial Government and proceed to 
extremes. How far the individual Christian might go in acceptance 
of the Roman forms we are denied all evidence, and need not specu- 
late. Opinion and conduct varied widely, as is natural; some con- 

,demned as sinful a degree of compliance which others justified as 
merely the acceptance of outward forms of politeness. The courtesies 
of society and common life, as well as of municipal administration, 
had a non-Christian form; and a wise toleration will admit great 
varieties of opinion as to how far politeness might honestly be carried 
in accepting the usual practices. During the following centuries the 
forms of courtesy became Christianised; but the process was only. 
beginning in the third century. Probably the same policy which 
placed on the gravestone an appeal to “the god,” leaving every one 
to understand in his own sense.a term common to pagans and Chris- 
tians, modified in similar delicate ways many of the forms of social 
and municipal life. But one thing is certain: if Christians entered 
the Imperial service or the municipal career, some sacrifice of strict 
principle was necessary, and, as magistrates, they had to comply with 
many non-Christian religious forms in a public way, for religion 
entered far more closely into the details of life in ancient times than 
it does in modern society and government. The mere fact that so 
many Christian senators of Humeneia are known to us shows that 
the spirit of accommodation ruled there. 

Even a casual glance over the Christian inscriptions in the Appendix 
to my chapter on the subject must suggest the question: Where are 
the later Christian inscriptions of Eumeneia? In the third century 
we have twenty-six certain, and several others probable; but only 
four can be classed to the fourth and following centuries. The con- 
trast between the rich intellectual and political life of the Christians 
in the third century and the inarticulate monotony of the many 
centuries that follow is painful. We recognise in the dry pages of 
our catalogue the signs of some calamity to the race, the destruction 

. of a vigorous and varied life. Two facts stand out prominently with 

regard to the change between the third and the fourth century, In 
the first place, it did not happen by a gradual process. The inscriptions 


* “Church in Rom. Emp.” p. 824, quoted with approval by Prof. Mommsen in 
SNEER 1893, viii. p. 2. + bid. p. 190. 
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are arrested suddenly about 300 a.b.; and there is: no intermediate 
class between the earlier and the later styles. As M. Cumont first 
remarked, the reason lies in the great massacre by Diocletian and his 
coadjutors and successors, 303-313 A.D. In the second place, while 
it was a sudden calamity that arrested the development of this Christian 
city, the effects were permanent ahd irreparable: the life of the city 
was destroyed. Up to 800 A.D. we trace in its monuments the signs 
of active thought and work; after 300 there is a blank, dotted with 
a few names of bishops at councils, with an archdeacon, a presbyter, . 
and a single other individual. To a certain extent the stagnation is: 
due to the causes described. in other chapters *—the over-centralisation _ 
‘of government, the decay of municipal self-government, the indifference 
of the Imperial administration to the education of the people. But. 
these causes were acting during the third century, and yet life was 
apparently more active then in the city than ever before; suddenly 
they became dominant and all-powerful. There seems no adeqnate 
explanation of the facts, except in a terrible calamity which destroyed 
the active and progressive section of the population, and gave free 
. play to the forces in the Empire that were making for stagnation and 
ignorance, - 

These considerations point to the conclusion that the persecution of 
Diocletian took in Eumeneia the form of a thorough-going massacre ; 
and a massacre could not be thorough unless it were deliberately 
planned. This is in perfect agreement with all that is recorded about 
the persecution. Private initiative in prosecutions was no longer 
required ; but the Christians were actively sought out by Government ` 
in pursuance of a carefully considered: plan for annihilating their — 
religion. To this end was directed all the power of a highly organised 
Government, moved by a single will, commanding almost unlimited ' 
resources for the space of ten years. The Government took advantage - 
of a marked philosophical religious revival, characterised by strong 
anti-Christian feeling ; and turned to its own -uses the power of a 
strong emotion acting on men, many of whom were of lofty sentiments. 
In the first two centuries of its history, Christianity had to deal with 
a decaying and spiritless paganism; but now it met a reinvigorated 
and desperate religion, educated and apiatielieed in the conflict ~ 
against the Christians. 

-The “ Acta” of Theodotus of Ancyra k an example of the ; 
way in which the devoted fanaticism of such men made them con-, 
venient tools for Government at this crisis. The approach of a new 
governor, and the. rumour of his intentions, struck terror into the 

- hearts of the Christians, as the “ Acta” relates. The name of this 
. governor was Theotecnus, “the child of God.” Such a term might 
seem an impossible name for a Roman official; but the “ Acta” is a 
* Le, of my “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia.” 3 
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document of the highest authenticity.* We recognise in the term 
one of those personal appellations assumed by some of the philosophic 
reactionaries, who vied with the Christian confidence in their divine 
mission and the Christian religious names assumed at baptism. In 
a Phrygian city not far from Humeneia a long, dated inscription com- 
memorates some of the leaders of the persecution; it imitates the 
language of St. John’s Gospel, and speaks of the many who had been 
rescued from the evil torments (of Christianity).t 

As an example of what took place in Phrygia, Eusebius mentions 
the fate of a city in which the people and the magistrates alike were 
all Christian. Combining his brief account with that of an even 
higher authority (at least on this point), Lactantius, we may state the 

e facts as follows: the people collected at their church (which in itsélf 
was an act of defiance). They were surrounded by.a ring of soldiers, 
and the usual choice was offered, compliance or death. In ordinary 
circumstances we need not doubt that some, perhaps many, would 
have lacked the boldness to choose the latter alternative: but it lies in 
human nature that the general spirit of a crowd exercises a powerful 
influence on the individuals who compose it; and even those who, 
taken singly, might have shrunk from a terrible death, accepted it 
when inspired by the courage of the whole body. The entire people 
was burned with the church. And to those who by the patient toil of 
years have tracked out these Christians through their formula of appeal 
to “ the god,” it comes as one of those convincing details of real life 
and truth, that,the one thing recorded about this destroyed people is ` 
that they died “calling upon the God over all.” Unconsciously 
Eusebius writes as an epitaph over their ashes the words by which we 
have recognised the epitaphs of their own composition. 

This was done by a governor, as Lactantius mentions; and no 
Roman governor could have ventured on such an act, unless he had a 
full commission to exterminate the Christians. A general massacre was 
evidently planned, and carried out by convenient agents. While this - 
case has been selected for record as an extreme example of barbarity 
on the one side and of steadfastness on the other, it must be taken as’ 
indicative of the general policy. Hereafter it may be proved that 
Humeneia was the city to which Eusebius and Lanctantius allude.} 

’ At any rate, the punishment was everywhere proportionate to the 

guilt; and Humeneia, as more deeply infected than any of the sur- 
rounding cities, would be:treated with corresponding severity as an 
example to the rest. Historical and archeological evidence conspire 


* Jt is admitted in Ruinart’s “ Acta Sincera,” and bears all the signs of firsthand 
knowledge and truth. 

t Lactantius mentions that it was a special subject of pride to any governor if he 
had been able to induce any Christian to recant.—“ Div. Inst.,’’ v. II. 

+ There were some otker places in the neighbourhood of Iconium where Christianity 
was also very strong ; these may compete with Eumeneia for the honour of being an 
entirely Christian city i in 303 A.D.. 
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to prove that the active and courageous element in the’ Humeneian 
people was annihilated with fire and sword about 303, and the dorelop: 
ment of the city was suddenly terminated. 

While the Government used the anti-Christian revival for its own 
purpose, and while that revival was a contributory cause of the 
massacre, the main reason that induced Diocletian to give a reluctant 
consent to the policy was certainly not fanaticism. The measure was 
chosen after long consideration as politically expedient. The Christians 
were opposed to the Government policy. They were the party of 
reform, and though they advocated their policy, as a rule, within the 
limits of strictest constitutional agitation, yet the Roman Government 
was never tolerant of political opinions among the people: it claimed ` 
to think politically for all.. Now, the Christians, as a body, were, 
necessarily desirous of change in the Government policy; which pro- 
scribed them (even though this became under most Emperors more 
theoretical than practical). They were energetic as individuals and as 
a body ; and therefore they were opposed, whether consciously or not, 
to the centralised and paternal Government policy, which more and 
more arrogated the right of ordering everything, managing every- 
thing, thinking for everybody. That policy, which ultimately ruined 
the Empire, was thwarted by the growth of freedom and individuality 
_ among the Christians; and the Government resolved to destroy the 
opposing elements in the State. 

Freedom of spirit is a more delicate plant in the East than in 
Europe, in ancient.than in modern times. Some, and,especially those 
who have paid least heed to the new evidence that has been accumu- 
‘lating, may regard as fanciful the picture which we have drawn of 
` the new Phrygian life of the third century as full of promise of -a 
healthy and vigorous development for the Roman Empire. But none 
will deny that after Diocletian’s time there are few signs of such a 
spirit, and that, if freedom of spirit had shown any signs of growth 
. before, it was effectually destroyed then. Few can fail to be struck 
with the difference between the Church of the fourth century and the 
earlier Church, regarded simply as a force in society and in politics. 
From being the champion of education, it became more and more 
strongly its opponent, and regarded culture and literature and art 
with growing disfavour. Its bishops were worse educated, until in 
448 we find a Phrygian bishop unable to write his own name,* but 
still qualified to frame canons intended to hind the Christian world, at 
the Council of Constantinople. The Church became more and more 
` identified with the policy of centralised despotism and the destruction 
of individual freedom. The massacre of Diocletian, by exterminating 
the most progressive party in the eastern cities, destroyed the last chance 
that the Empire had of regaining vitality and health. “ Education 


* Eo quod nesciam literas. . ' 
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had always been dependent on the vigour of municipal life, and it now 
sickened and died.” When the pagan philosophical reaction had 
spent its short-lived force, there was no power left to withstand the 
barbarising anti-Grecian tendencies which the extremists and the 
bigots of the Christian party had always shown. The policy of 
massacre was proved to be, then as always, not merely a crime and a 
stupendous folly, but also a terrible blow to the world, to civilisation, 
and to humanity. The penalty of the Imperial crime was the enerva- 
tion and consequent destruction of the Empire. The Roman Govern- 
ment, with many faults, had been the most effective civiliser of 
barbarians, probably, that history has revealed as yet. Diocletian 
betrayed its destiny, and barbarised its policy ; and the Empire was 
delivered over to the barbarians, According to the stern law of 
ature, the whole of humanity must suffer for the sins of a part, and 
the children for the parents: in that way alone can the solidarity of 
human nature be forced on the unwilling minds of men. The Dark 
Ages, when civilisation, peace, and knowledge seemed to have been 
overwhelmed by savagery and disorder, were the result of the 
massacre of Diocletian. 

At the present time the same situation has recurred as in 303 A.D. 
The Government, or, rather, the despotic monarch acting against the 
advice of his responsible advisers under the instigation of private 
favourites, resolved to exterminate what was probably the most ener- 
. getic section of the population ;* the policy was chosen for reasons of 
State (though religious bigotry was a contributory cause), and has 
employed and stimulated Mohammedan fanaticism for its own pur- 
poses. It has armed and trained the most barbarous elements in the 
country against the most peaceful and industrious, the Kurds against 
the Armenians; and it has by every means roused and exaggerated 
the barbarism which the Kurds are taught from infancy. I have no 
dislike to the Kurds; they are a race of considerable capacity and 
promise, end I have found them more pleasant’ in intercourse than the 
Armenians. Could anything be more charming than the welcome 
given us by a young Kurdish Bey in a village on an affluent of the 
Euphrates, concluding with the words, “All our people are thieves ; 
but, if you lose anything, come to me, and I'll get it back for you” ? 
The force of hospitality conld no farther go. 

Nor have I any prejudice against the Turks. On the contrary, I 
have a warin feeling of gratitude towards many of them, and the 
warmest sympathy for their position. For fifteen years I urged that 
the poor Mohammedans suffered more than the Christians from their 
detestable Government, forced upon them,and maintained in power by 
foreign ambassadors, long after the natural self-righting power of the 
East would have swept away an effete dynasty and replaced it by more 

* I do not except even the Greeks (though I like them better). 
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vigorous rulers ; and, until the recent development of palace policy, it 
was true that, so far as mere Government action was concerned, the 
Mohammedan villagers were, as a rule, the worst off. I know that 
many of the Turks feel now a similar emotion to that which made a 
Turkish soldier say to me about the last Russian war: “ We deserved 
all we suffered for what we did to the Russian wounded.” But 
fanaticism is a terrible emotion ; and, when fanaticism and savagery 
are encouraged by rulers to exterminate a helpless “ infidel ” people, 
and seize their property, even a more educated and higher race than 
the Turkish peasantry would be capable of awful crimes. 

Least of all have I any prejudice in favour of the Armenians. On 
that point I will not repeat what I said elsewhere as.to the unlovable 
nature of the ordinary Armenian, nursed in the most debased form of 
religion to which Christianity has ever sunk, and bred for generations’ 
to slavery and insult, tempered only by cunning and bribery. Nor 
need what I have said as to their wonderful power of rapid develop- 
ment and improvement be here repeated. What I would urge is that 
it is not on account of their bad qualities that they are. now being 
exterminated; it is because of their improvement. Had they con- 
tinued in the same state of dull money-grubbing selfishness, hated 
and deserving hatred, they would have remained also in the same con- 
‘dition of strict repression, without the worse extremes of the last years. 
But the contemplation for the last thirty years of life on the higher 
level of the American missionaries produced a most profound and an. 
entirely healthy effect on the Armenians ; and at last it seemed as if the 
patient, quiet, generous life of the missionaries, guided by good sense 
and manly feeling, abstaining from all political connections, was about’ 
to reap its full reward. Already the missions had created an immense 
organisation -of schools and colleges; and the mere recognition of 
their higher standard of thought and living, apart from religious 
. conversion, seemed about’ to make them a‘ guiding power among 
the Armenian race. There Jay the unpardonable crime: the inarti- 
culate yearning of the Armenians for personal safety, for freedom 
from insult, for respect to the families and the women of their race, 
the vague desire for those elementary rights which the veriest worm 
is bound to claim as the first gift of God to all men; these feelings 
were beginning to stir and live, and struggle for articulate 
expression, 

To lay down a constitution and system of rules that shall hold in 
balance these opposing religions in Asia Minor is beyond the power 
of man; and the attempts that have been ‘made by commissions and 
congresses are mere empty verbiage, that can never exist except on 
paper. But fortunately they are as unnecessary as they are impossible. 
‘What is wanted is a Government that will strictly maintain order, and 
compel obedience to the simplest principles of peace. Wherever and 
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whenever that experiment has been tried, whether on a great scale in 
the third century, or on a small scale ander some official of average 
intelligence and honesty (as I have known it in various instances), 
the result has always been that the opposing religions establish an 
endurable modus vivendi among themselves, and intercourse goes on 
peacefully and easily. ; 
What has been wanting in our own policy most of all has been 
decision of purpose. You can do anything with Orientals, if you 
know what you want, resolve to have it, and are honest and unselfish 
(as I believe we have been recently in’ Turkey, for the first time, 
perhaps, throughout our whole Turkish policy), Every one who has 
had any dealings with Orientals knows that the fatal error lies in 
wavering and in pretence. If the Oriental once begins to suspect 
“that your word is stronger than your act all chance of moving him is 
lost. You must never threaten, unless you are ready to double your 
threat in action. You can never bluff the Oriental; he has an 
unerring instinct in detecting the empty threat, and a magnificent 
power of sitting quietly and letting the world rage and rave. The 
wobbling of our policy has been the reason why England, the ally 
and buttress of Turkey, has always been, so far back as my experience 
reaches, the Power which had least influence in Constantinople, the 
Power which the Turkish Government most frequently flouted and 
insulted. It makes one’s cheek redden and one’s blood boil.to live 
in Turkey, and see the weakness and helplessness of our action. 
There have occurred in my time two great misfortunes in the carrying 
out of our Turkish policy, taking that policy as it was: the accession 
to, power of Mr. Gladstone in 1880 and of Lord Salisbury in 1895. 
` Those-who had heard of the way in which the latter was deluded and 
played upon by Ignatieff, in Constantinople, before the outbreak of 
the last Russo-Turkish war, were in anxiety and tribulation last 
summer. Lord Salisbury began grandly; what a truly magnificent 
sound did he utter in his earlier speeches! You would have thought 
that the British Lion had opened his royal mouth and emitted his noblest 
roar. But, “ God shield us, a lion is a most dreadful thing”; the 
Turks might have been afraid, and another prologue must tell that 
he was not a lion; and when you looked closer, half the face of old 
Snug the Joiner was seen through the lion’s neck. Twas only a 
Midsummer Night's Dream. And every time he has opened his mouth 
we have heard more and more clearly the voice of ‘the sucking dove. 
And yet people marvel at the audacity of the Sultan in disregarding 
the menaces of England and of Europe !- Is there any child over the 
age of ten who would be dismayed at such empty brag ? 
Had that war to the death which Bismarck spoke about broken 
out between France and Germany, and had Germany succeeded in 
the first stages of the process which Bismarck sketched out, it would 
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have been the duty of every civilised nation to interfere and tear the 
victor from the throat of the vanquished ; and no nation can neglect 
its duty without suffering the full penalty of its crime. In the present 
case there is the great difference that the suffering nation has been 
neither lovable in its character nor great in its services to humanity, 
as France has been; but for its faults it has surely atoned by cen- 
turies of submission to stern and unmeasured repression, culminating 
` in an exterminating process of such fiendish character. That it should 
be burned alive in thousands, slain in tortures ‘in thousands more, 
killed by famine and nakedness and cold in tens of thousands,* should 
surely gain-for it some mercy in the judgment of the Western nations; 
but that the scheme should be deliberately carried out to ensure ‘by a 
system of outrage that no Armenian woman over a large tract of 
country shall become the mother of ar Armenian child, is an enormity: 
such as surely never before entered into. the mind of man to devise. 
And yet the civilised peoples stand idly by and talk, and allow this 
poisoning of the fountains of life to proceed month after month 
unchecked ; surely mere selfish apprehension of the punishment that 
must follow such callous indifference to crimes should have roused 
them to action. 

Winter will soon be upoa Armenia again, with snow fine 
deep for many months; -the people will be almost naked, quite 
starving. Let us remember this time that the kindest way is to let 
them die quickly, and not dole out again enough bread to preserve 
them for longer misery. Let us kill them outright, rather than save 
them to suffer. 


W. M. Ramsay.. 


* I might say “ hundreds of EEE without the slightest fear af exaggerating. 
But I purposely understate, because there are many who, if they could find any 
excuse for believing that only 199,000 had perished in this way, would imagine that 
the counter -charge of exaggeration was a suficient answer. 


MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


ARADOXICAL as usual, the financial world has devoted August, 
generally the quietest and most humdrum month in the year, to 
something like a panic in American securities. The position in the 
United States, where politics and finance are interwoven to an extent 
and with results that may well serve as a warning to those who would 
like to make bimetallism a matter for partisan political treatment in 
Great Britain, has been dealt with so thoroughly from its politicat 
side, that financial writers have only to show the effect upon markets 
and quotations of influences which have already been exhaustively 
analysed and explained. 

The American market is usually the quietest of all during August, 
since the intense heat of that month in New York generally causes 
complete stagnation in Wall Street; but on this occasion the political . 
outlook was considered so serious on the other side, that in spite of a 
heat-wave of unusual severity, New York operators have kept enougk 
energy to cause a very serious decline in the prices of American Reil- 
road shares, in the face of steady purchases by British and European 
investors and speculators who thought that they knew more about 
American politics than the Americans. These purchases certainly 
had some effect on the course of exchange and helped to check the 
outflow of gold from the Treasury, bat it is hardly necessary to point 
out that a nation has come to a parlous state financially, when it can 
only keep up the stock of gold on which its credit is based, by selling 
securities abroad, and thus adding to its burden of foreign indebted- 
ness. The rapidity with which the demoralisation of the American 
market developed surprised even those who had taken the most pessi- 
mistic views of the position from the first. We had been assured sa 
emphatically and constantly by authorities on this side who are 
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usually considered to be well-informed on the subject, that Mr. Bryan’s 
candidature was a farce 'and would at once be recognised as such by 
public opinion in the United States, that Socialism cum free-silver 
would be rejected with jeering contumely by Brother Jonathan’s pro- 
verbial common-sense, and that the determination of the New York 
banks to prevent exports of gold by creating bills to meet the demand 
would restore confidence’ before any damage had been done, that: the 
collapse in American securities seemed all the more alarmingly 
sudden. The most serious feature of the case was the fact that the 
sales which brought prices down so rapidly were almost all ordered 
from New York. British and European holders were naturally uneasy ° 
at the sudden turn in the direction of repudiation taken by one of 
the leading American ‘parties, but they had faith in the comforting 
assurances that all would be well, and made little or no attempt to 
realise, while many speculators who had made large profits in South 
African shares and other ventures backed their opinion that a recovery 
in “ Yankees” was within measurable distance. The American panic 
.was almost entirely an article: of home manufacture, and the weak- 
‘ness of American finance could pot be more glaringly shown up than 
by this collapse of credit, due to the apprehension of the possibility 
of the election, some three months hence, of a certain candidate for 
` the Presidency. g 
The beginnings of the panic were characteristically dramatic, and 
‘showed that if it is destined to run its full course—and temporary 
recoveries must not be mistaken for a permanent restoration of 
confidence—some very instructive object-lessons are in store for ‘us. 
The gigantic failure in Chicago, which was of course said to be a 
merely accidental affair, and to- have no connection with the general 
. situation, is a good example of the results that may be expected when 
the credit system is developed without due regard for the security of 
its foundation. The shock caused by Messrs. Moore Brothers’ default 
was sufficient to .cause the closing of the Chicago Stock Exchange 
“for an indefinite period,” a drastic measure which does not seem, 
` according to British ideas, likely to act as a restorative of confidence 
with the success that was expected on the spot, To keep up prices 
‘by rendering dealings impossible is a simple and obvious expedient, 
only, like the system of quieting a kicking horse by sitting on its 
head, it cannot go on for ever, and it looks very like a new version, 
adapted to the circumstances, of the moratorium so effectively employed 
' by South American States when in difficulties, and recently by the 
versatile Turk, 

The whole story. of the ‘deal ” reads like a page from Artemus 
Ward. It appears that the Chicago Stock Exchange had practically 
confined its attention of late to two stocks, New York Biscuit and 

_ Diamond Match, especially the latter. When these names were 
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cabled over, with the announcement of the failure, many Londoners 
were inclined to treat the whole business as a farcical hoax. But 
later advices showed that Chicago was once more seriously engaged in 
beating records. “Diamond Match,” which was quoted at 222 on the 
day of the failure, was dealt in next day at 150 by the “ curb- 
stone brokers,” the official Exchange being closed, and the losses 
involved were estimated at twenty million dollars. A member of 
the firm of Moore Brothers stated to the inevitable interviewer 
that the shock was due to the general monetary stringency, and 
the effect of the occurrence in New York was said to be confined 
to a slight flurry in the money market. But New York was not in 
a position to regard slight flurries in money with any equanimity, 
aad in spite of the vehemence with which it was asserted that the 
Chicago failure would have a merely local effect, the westward move- 
ment of money, which was caused to a great extent by the stringency 
which bronght Messrs. Moore Brothers’ huge speculation to a prema- 
ture end, showed itself in the weekly figures of the New York 
Associated Banks’ Return, and weakened the resources of the institu- 
tions which require all their strength for the task that they have 
undertaken of preventing shipments of gold. There was one small 
banking failure, and it looked at one time as if the American banks 
might be subjected to a strain that would try them severely; at the 
time of writing, it appears that the outlook is more cheerful across 
the Atlantic, and that there is, at least for the time being, some 
return of confidence, but it is to be hoped that the lessons of the last 
few weeks will not be lost on British investors, and that they will not 
mistake a recovery, which is due chiefly to the precipitancy of the 
collapse, for a genuine revival of credit. The appalling weakness of 
the present position has been sufficiently revealed, but there seems to 
be little chance of any material improvement under the present con- 
ditions of American politics. Mr. Bryan’s oration at Madison Square, 
which was welcomed by financial critics in New York and London as 
much more temperate and sensible than it might have been, was 
stuffed full of misstatements and fallacies on the subject of the use 
and abuse of silver. As to Mr. Bryan’s chances of election, students 
of American wire-pulling are less consistently contemptuous than they 
were, but if he is rejected we have to expect Mr, McKinley and his 
advisers, whose fiscal policy is almost on a par with Mr. Bryan’s views 
anent the currency question. A high tariff barrier, which is to 
“restore the trade balance” by keeping out European goods, seems | 
to be the panacea that these doctors are eager to prescribe. In other 
words, the prices.of clothes, machinery, and other articles that the 
United States import are to be raised, with the result of still further 
exasperating the Western farmer, who will find that his products 
fetch no more, while the materials and necessaries that he has to pur- 
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shase have become dearer. As to any genuine reform of the currency 
system, it is openly confessed that an attempt to put the money of' 
the United States on a gold basis would probably lead to an armed 
revolution, so that the best that can be hoped for is a continuance of 
the present system—a sickly hybrid, half bimetallism and half paper 
eurrency, kept alive by frequent additions to the national debt. As if 
politics were not sufficiently discouraging, the American railroad com- 
panies are adding to the unfavourable features of the situation by 
engaging in a war of rate-cutting, and almost the only bright spot, as 
far as matters in that part of the world are concerned, is a rise in the 
price of cotton, which seems to be caused, to a great extent, by specu- 
lative manipulation. 

It was impossible to avoid the crambe repetitą of the American situas» 
tion altogether, as the vagaries of politicians and financiers in the ` 
United States have been the predominating influence on all markets 
during the past month. Lombard Street has been a. good deal 
puzzled by the situation, but appears to be waking up to the fact that 
though money may be “unusable” when it is not wanted, there is 
hardly any available surplus, and that bills should not be taken too 
freely at the very low rates recently current.. A premium on gold, 
which was reported as existing in New York for a day or two, caused 
a mild flutter in the London discount market, and most bill-brokers 
made up their minds that if the premium were firmly established the 
result would be a considerable exodus of gold from London to New 
York. As it happened, the premium passed off, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether it would have had the effect anticipated. A few parcels 
ef gold might certainly have been shipped, but the effect of such - 
transactions would have been to move the rate of exchange in such a 
manner as to make them unprofitable, and as we have seen in the 
ease of the Argentine Republic, and in many other instances, the 
effect of a premium on gold is to drive gold out of the country in 
which it is current, unless artificial means are taken to prevent exports 
of the metal. 

. The demand for gold on continental account has still shown. itself 
fitfully, and as the bullion market was, as a rule, comparatively bare 
of supplies, the quotation for bar gold has been firm, and a small 
percel was sold by the Bank of England at its minimum price, 
77s. 104d. The Russian loan was issued, with very moderate success, 
in Berlin and Paris, without any withdrawals of gold from, the Bank of 
. England being necessary; but if the. purpose of the loan is, as was 
stated, the establishment of the Russian currency on a metallic basis, 
its carrying out and completion will have a considerable effect on the 
bullion stores in the chief European centres, and may lead to appli- 
eations for gold in London. Here again, however, we are brought 
yack to the eternal American question. If the New York bankers 
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are successful in their efforts to stay exports of gold from the United 
States, the deniand for gold in Europe may disturb our money market 
to some extent; but if the panic of the early part of the month revives 
in New York it is likely to get beyond the control even of the power- 
fal financial houses who have brought American credit so successfully 
round several uncomfortable corners of late, and exports of gold, on a 
large scale, may be expected. 

On the Stock Exchange also markets have been largely dominated 
by the movements of American shares, and the varying reports as to 
the political outlook in the United States. Apart from the disturb- 
ance caused in this quarter, circumstances have been on the whole 
fairly favourable for the fashionable speculative market. Home Railway 

e Stocks still attract more attention than any other group of securities, 
and though there has been little activity in this department of late, 
‘circumstances were all on the side of operators for the rise. The half- 
yearly dividends declared have all shown most satisfactory increases 
over those of the corresponding period of last year; the reports pub- 
lished were equally favourable; and, what is still more important, 
the traffic returns still show a steady improvement, though they 
are now comparing with a time when a general revival had 
actually set in. The Board of Trade Returns for July showed a 
slight decrease, due to some accidental cause, in the total of the 
imports, but the figures of the exports for the month were very satis- 
factory, being larger than those of any single month for some time 
past. All indications point to a steady improvement in internal and 
foreign trade, and as long as we can avoid labour troubles and political 
‘complications there is no reason why this improvement should not go 
-on increasing with its own momentum. Nevertheless, Home Railway 
‘stocks have been a lifeless and dull market during the greater part 
of the month. Speculation has rather overreached itself in this 
‘department, for, atter all, these securities, admirable as they may be 
‘from many points of view, are extremely sensitive to any influences 
‘that tend to curtail trade and general prosperity, and it is absurd to 
capitalise them on the assumption that British commerce is never to 
be under a cloud again. The dividends recently declared had been 
‘already more than discounted by the considerable rise in prices that 
had taken place in the first part of the year, and in the absence of 
further artificial stimulus in the way of stock-splitting, Home Railway 
stocks were unable to resist the dulness that was spread over the 
-whole house by the weakness of American shares. 

South African mining shares were again neglected by speculators 
and investors, who appear to be quite unable to distinguish between 
the still vexed Rhodesia and the Transvaal, where some approach to 
‘cranquillity has now been re-established, though the bad feeling 
caused by the recent fiasco is by no means forgotten. As to 
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Rhodesia, there can be no doubt that the prospect of profitable gold 
mining has been seriously retarded. Even though the statements as | 
to the marvellous metallic resources of the country, that have been so 
picturesquely placarded in prospectuses and the press, should prove to 
be without exaggeration—and as yet the mineral wealth of Rhodesia 
is a mere assertion—the loss of. prestige caused by the ease with 
which a few savage impis were able to spread revolt over the whole 
territory will necessitate very careful police arrangements, and the 
maintenance of a considerable armed force; and it is evident that 
for some years Rhodesia will be busier with consolidating their 
position than with digging for gold. If the costs of the campaign 
and the indemnity to the Transvaal are to be paid by the Chartered 
Company, the large sums to be raised will only constitute a further 
addition to the enormous capital in which dividends seem to be ° 
further off than ever, and the present price of the Company’s shares 
can only be justified on the assumption that the bill will be paid by 
those who were chiefly responsible for the expenses incurred, or in 
the belief that the long delayed “inquiry” will lead to the transfer 
of the territory to the Imperial Government on terms to be named by 
the shareholders. The latter theory may at once be dismissed as 
hopeless: even if the Government revokes the Company’s charter and 
takes over the administration of the country, it can hardly be 
expected: to pay for mineral rights which have not yet been proved to 
be profitable—that would be buying not a pig in a poke, but a poke 
which may or may not contain a pig. While the assumption that 
the damages will be paid by the parties who are generally believed to 
be responsible for their being incurred, is complicated by many 
obviously doubtful factors, and also by the lawsuit instituted against 
one of the directors in question by certain shareholders. An attempt. 
made by one of the subsidiary Rhodesian companies to pass round the 
hat on behalf of the parent concern, was deprecated with a fine show 
of dignity by the Chartered Board, who considered it “the duty of 
the British South Africa Company itself to pacify the country with its 
own resources.” Probably the parties interested would like to receive: 
further light on the nature and extent of the “‘resources” available. 
The position in Rhodesia thus remains in a state of very interest- 
ing uncertainty, and the price of Chartered shares is still an instruc- 
tive instance of the value of the Imperialist spirit as an asset; but. 
in the Transvaal matters appear to be settling down quite as rapidly 
as could be expected. The plague of rinderpest has rather benefited 
the mining industry, since it has driven many agricultural labourers. 
to seek for employment at the goldfields, and the more liberal attitude 
of the Government, as evidenced by the recent measures in connec- 
tion with State education, is a reassuring sign. The output of the- 
Rand industry for July was the finest return ever yielded in a single 
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month, and showed conclusively that the difficulties under which 
mining had been carried on since the outbreak at the end of last 
year have been successfully surmounted. Nevertheless, this market 
was for the greater part of the month dull and lifeless, partly because 
of the inability on the part of the general public to distinguish be- 
tween Rhodesia and the Transvaal, and partly, once more, because of 
the collapse of American shares, which is said to have hit some of the. 
leading South African dealers rather severely. Even the return of 
Mr. Barnato, fresh from his diplomatic triumphs, failed to put life 
into the market, which appears to have received a shock from the 
quasi-political revolution sufficient to condemn it for the present in 
the eyes of the speculative investor. The extravagant prices which 
, were touched during the course of last year’s mania were, on the 
whole, altogether unjustified, and it is doubtful whether, under the 
most favourable circumstances, they will be reached again; but at the 
present level investors who do not object to the inevitable risks of 
mining enterprises might turn their attention to some of the well- 
established Rand dividend-payers, though we should suggest that 
their holdings should bear a very cautious proportion to the rest of 
their investments. 

Foreign Government Stocks’ have been under the influence of the 
nervous uneasiness which seems to have taken hold cf the Paris 
Bourse. The new Russian loan was, of course, applied for many 
times over, but did not go off with allthe éclat that had been expected, 
and it may be doubted whether all the stock has yet been securely 
placed.* The buoyant gaiety of the French financiers has carried them 
rather too far of late, they went too deep into “ Kaffirs” during last 
year’s feverish orgie of speculation, and had to face heavy losses in 
the autumn when the collapse camie. They must have many an un- 
comfortable qualm in connection with their heavy commitments in 
Spanish bonds. The condition of Spain was, perhaps, hardly sq hope- 
less financially as many writers would have us believe, but there can 
be no doubt that the country’s resources needed careful nursing and 
a policy of scrupulous retrenchment, even before the outbreak in 
Cuba, The fortitude with which the Spanish Government and people 
have met the emergency contrasts favourably with the mismanagement 
which has allowed the war to drag on so tediously, but holders of 
Spanish securities must contemplate the situation with considerable 
anxiety. Nearer home, the Turkish problem is still so near the verge 
of a drastic solution, with the possibility of very serious results, that 
the Paris market, with its large holding of Turkish bonds, may well 
be excused for nervousness. The fact that the Ottoman treasury is 
practically insolvent is of minor importance, for the Porte has survived 
inconveniences of this sort easily enough before now, but the state 
of affairs in Crete, in Macedonia, and, indeed, all over the Sultan’s 
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dominions, seems to indicate that the long-deferred break-up is 
inevitable, were it not for the mutual jealousy of the Great Powers, 
which compels them to pretend that the invalid’s condition is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The month’s financial history is thus depressingly dull altogether ; 
-but it was high time. that some reminder should bring home the fact 
that ‘‘ cheap money ” is not the only requisite for buoyant markets. 
"Even the Guinness dividend, though satisfactory enough from most 
points of view, was ‘naturally disappointing to shareholders who had 
bought at the extravagant prices which the Company’s stock has re- 
cently touched. Sixteen per cent. with £100,000 carried to Reserve 
is a good result for a year’s trading, but a simple arithmetic sum 
shows that a stock which produces such a yield is over-capitalised | 
at 650 and 700. But perhaps the purchasers who, in their eagerness® 
to hold Guinness stock carried the quotation up to such dizzy heights, 
forgot to consider the relation between price and yield per cent., like 
the Treasury official who replied, when it was pointed out to him that 
the Post Office Savings Bank could not profitably give 24 per cent. 
.to depositors when it had to pay 113 for 22 per cent. Consols, that . 
he “ had not thought of that.” The Commercial Bank of Australia’s 
reconstruction - scheme was accepted enthusiastically by a large 
majority’ of the depositors and shareholders, who hoped, apparently, 
that a return of prosperity might set the institution firmly on its 
legs again. It is not likely that prosperity will return with any 
genuine heartiness to colonies that are encouraged in bad trading 
methods by a number of banks and money-dealing houses that cannot 
find enough legitimate business to keep them all alive; but in the 
meantime we can only wish the reconstructed bank all’the success 
that it can get: Perhaps the event which interested and amused the 
City most during the month was Li Hung Chang’s visit to the Bank 
of England, and his suggestion that that angust institution should 
settle the Silver question. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE. 


[The following article, though for obvious reasons it cannot be signed, 
may be taken as thoroughly well-informed.— Hp. CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. | 


T is about two years since the massacre in Sassoon which led 
England, France, and Russia to intervene in a feeble way for the 
protection of the Armenians in Turkey. It is just a year since several 
hundred Armenians were beaten to death by Softas and Zabtieh in the 
streets of Constantinople. This brought the fleets to the vicinity of 
the Dardanelles, and after much negotiation brought five small gun- 
boats to Constantinople. Beginning in October at Trebizond, there 
were massacres and looting in all the principal cities of seven provinces, 
and a general destruction of villages and rural population in the same 
provinces. According to the latest estimates, about 100,000 were 
killed, and about half a million reduced to want. The Great Powers 
did nothing, and, England and Italy excepted, looked on with 
indifference. Russia entered into a new alliance with the Sultan to 
guarantee the integrity of his Empire. 

On the continent the people generally were in sympathy with the 
policy of the Governments and took no interest in the fate of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan—which naturally confirmed him in 
his belief that he could treat them as he pleased without fear of 
Europe. In the spring the Cretans revolted, and in August, through 
the intervention of the Powers, secured all that they asked for in the 
way of autonomy. 

. The Armenian revolutionists, encouraged by the outbreaks in Crete, 

Syria and Macedonia, appealed anew to the Embassies and to the 

Turkish Government to secure some reasonable reforms for the 
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Armenians, and accompanied this demand with the threat that they 
would create disturbances if their demands were not heeded. ` They 
planned outbreaks at Adana, Angora and Van. Only the last came to a 
head, and it resulted in the death of most of the revolutionists-and 
the massacre of several thousand innocent persons. - This outbreak at 
_ Van was utterly foolish in its conception, without any possible hope 
of success, and very badly managed, Then early in August came the 
threat of an outbreak at Constantinople, which was treated, as ali such 
threats have been by the Ambassadors, with contempt. But those who 
knew the city have known for many months that some such outbreak * 
was sure to occur.if the persecution of the Armenians continued 
unchecked, and have foreseen the consequences. If the Armenians 


`. were not the most peaceable and submissive people in the world, this 


city would have been in ashes ‘before this time, for they Have had” 
` everything to drive them to desperation. They have bowed their 
_ heads and su bmitted to this also; but`it was certain that the revolu- 
tionists would try to rouse them and to startle Europe in some way. 
The Turks also seem to have desired this outbreak. They were fally 
; informed as to the plan of seizing the Ottoman Bank on August 26. 
This is stated in the proclamation of the Sultan, published ‘in the — 
Turkish papers the nextday; and has been affirmed by many of the ' 
officers since. They did nothing to prevent it; but spent all their - 
energy in preparing for the massacre which was to follow. 
The theory of the Russian Armenian revolutionists who seized the 
Ottoman Bank was, that if they could hold it with the threat of 
blowing it up if their demands were not listened to, the Ambassadors 
would force the Sultan to grant the reasonable reforms which they 
, demanded for the Armenians, rather than permit the destruction of 
the Bank and its staff. It was a scheme borrowed from the theatre, 
absurd in itself, and made ridiculous by the way in which they failed 
to carry it ont. They went in bravély, and nothing hindered their 
destroying the Bank, bit they allowed themselves to be talked out of 
it by Mr. Maximoff, the Russian dragoman, and would have been the’ 
laughing stock ofthe world if its attention had not been absorbed by 
the massacre which followed. The real heroism of that day was 
displayed in another quarter of the city, by another small party of 
Russian Armenians, men and women, who took, possession’ of two 
stone houses and fought the Turkish troops to the death, the survivors 
: killing themselyes when they could fight no longer. There was no 
serious fighting anywhere else, although dynamite bombs were thrown’ 
from the windows of houses and khans upon the troops in a number 
of places, showing that some preparation had been made for a more 
extended outbreak, There is nothing to be said in justification of. 
this attempt of the revolutionists. They had provocation enough to 
justify anything -in reason; but there was nothing reasonable in this 
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plan, nothing in it to attract the sympathy of the Powers or to con- 
ciliate public opinion ; and if the statements are true which have been 
made by Armenians as to certain unexecuted parts of the plan, it was 
diabolical. This only can be said on behalf of these revolutionary 
committees. They are the natural outcome of the treatment of 
the Armenians by the Turkish Government during the last twenty 
years. When oppression passes a certain limit and men become 
desperate, such revolutionary organisation always appears. They are 
the fruit and not the cause of the existing state of things in Turkey, 
and if we can judge by the experience of other countries, tlie worse 
things become kere, the more violent will be the action of these 
committees, whether Europe enjoys it or not. 

Revolutionists are the same all the world over, but the Turkish 
Government is unique, and it is not the attack on the Bank which 
interests us but the action of the Government which followed it. 
As we have said, the authorities had full information of what was 
to be attempted and did nothing to prevent it, but they made 
every preparation for carrying out their own plan. Bands’ of ruffians 
were gathered in Stamboul, Galata, and Pera, made up of Kurds, 
Lazes, and the lower class of Turks, armed with clubs, knives or 
firearms ; and care was taken that no one should kill or plunder in the 
-quarter to which he belonged, lest he should be recognised and complaint 
made afterwards by the Embassies, with a demand for punishment. 
A large number of carts were in readiness to carry off the dead. The 
troops and police were in great force to prevent any resistance, and 
‘to assist the mob if necessary. It was a beautiful day, the streets 
were crowded, and few had any idea of what -had happened at the 
‘Bank, when suddenly, without any warning, the work of slaughter 
-and plunder began, everywhere at once. European ladies on the 
way to the Bosphorus steamers suddenly found themselves surrounded 
‘by assassins, and saw men beaten to death at their feet. Foreign 
merchants saw their own employés cut to pieces at their doors. The 
‘streets in some places literally ran with blood. Every man who was 
recognised as an Armenian was killed without mercy. -In general, 
the soldiers took no part in the slaughter and behaved well, and this 
‘somewhat reassured those in the streets who were not Arménians; 
but in a few moments the shops were closed and a'wild panic spread 
through the city, The one idea of every one was to get home; and as 
‘the foreigners and better classes live out of the- city in summer they 
had to go to the Galata bridge to take the steamers, which ran as 
` usual all through the three days of massacre. This took them through 
` -the streets where the slaughter was going on, and consequently we 
have the testimony of hundreds of eye-witnesses a to what took 
place. The work of death and plunder continued unchecked’ for two 
-days. On Friday there were isolated outbreaks, and occasional 
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assassinations occurred up to Tuesday. The number killed will never be ` 
known. The Ambassadors put it at 5000 or 6000 ; the official report to 
the palace at 8750, besides those thrown into the sea. Thousands 
of houses, shops and offices were plundered, including a number 
belonging to Greeks and foreigners. Everything was done in the - 
most systematic way, and there was. not a moment of anarchy, not a 
moment when the army and police had not perfect control of the city 
during all these days. Certain Armenian quarters—-Scutari, Koom 
Kapou and others—were for some reason protected, and were as quiet 
and undisturbed as usual. The outbreaks of violence at Bebec and 

_ Candilli on the Bosphorus were probably spontaneous and contrary to 
orders, as was everything done after Friday morning in town. 

The quarters where the slaughter and pillage were most terrible , 
were. along the Golden Horn—from the Dolma Baghtchd Palace to 
Hasskuei and from Seraglio Point to Aivan Serai; also at Samatia. 
near the Seven Towers, and at the Adrianople gate. Large numbers 
were killed in Pera. The majority of those massacred belonged to 
the working class—especially the hamals (porters)—but a large number 
of gentlemen, merchants and other wealthy men, were killed, together ` 
with about fifty women -and children. Tho savage brutality of the 
Moslem mob was something beyond all imagination, and in many 
cases the police joined in beating men to death and hacking others-to 
death with knives, in the very face of Europeans. A friend of mine 
saw eighteen men dragged by.the police, one after another, out of a 
building in Galata, and cut to pieces at the door. A lady friend-saw 
a procession of Catholic school girls in Pera Street. An Armenian, 
flying from the mob, took refuge in the midst of them, and was cub 
to pieces there—his blood spattered over the children’s dresses. 
Some twenty employés at the railway station were seized by the 
police and beaten to death on the. premises. Mr. Maximoff, the 
Russian dragoman, saw two men beating an Armenian to death in the 
street. With the help of his cavass he captured one of them, took 
him to the nearest police station, and demanded his imprisonment. 
This was refused, and he took him to Yildiz—he turned out to be a 
well-known official there. Mr. Herbert, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires, to 
whom ‘the highest honour is due for his action during the massacres, ' 
saw many terrible sights with his own eyes—among others a- Moslem 
crowd jeering at a man on the top of a cartload of dead, who was still 
in the agonies of death. A man whom I knew very well was beaten 
to death, stripped, and a big cross cut on his, breast with a sword. 
A living child was found in the pile of 700 mutilated bodies in the. 
Chichli Cemetery. A friend of mine saw a mob of Turkish women ` 
looting the little shop of. an Armenian just killed—shouting and 
laughing, and treading under foot what they did not care to take 
away. When there were no more Armenians in the streets they ' 
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were sought out in the khans, shops, and houses, and here in many 
cases the military officers took an active part in the plunder—if not 
in the killing. At Hasskuei—where there is a large Jewish popula- 
lation—after the Turks had murdered the inmates of a house, the 
officers sold the right to plunder it to the Jews. I know one case 
where an officer received nine pounds for the plunder of a large 
house, The Jews algo assisted the Turks in hunting the Armenians 
out of their hiding-places, and in some cases killed them themselves. 
At Hasskuei, Samatia, and Kassim Pacha the women and children 
left alive are without any means of living. The brutality of the mob 
in these attacks upon the houses was even more horrible than in the 
streets, for the women pleaded and sometimes fonght for the lives of 
their husbands and sons, who were mercilessly cut to pieces before 

* their faces. I know of one case where a widow prayed for the life of 
her only son—an innocent boy. Even the murderers were touched, 
but the mob óf Turkish women behind cried out, “Don’t listen; kill 
him!” and they killed him in his mother’s arms. ` 

At Bebec the mob was made up of the Turkish hamals of the 
village, and at a signal from the Imam of the mosque they first 
attached the bakery, where they bought their daily bread, generally 
on credit, murdered every man they could find, and plundered every- 
thing—a Turkish woman in a neighbouring house pointing out the 
hiding place of one poor boy. 

In many cases European officials appealed to the officers in com- 
mand of the troops, who were looking on at the slaughter of helpless, 
unarmed men, to interfere and pnt a stop to it. The reply was 
“ We have our orders.” It was an officer who killed the clerk of the 
British Post-office on the steps. And some of the most cold-blooded 
and horrible murders took place in front of the guard house, at the 
Galata end of the bridge, in the presence of officers of the Sultan’s 
household of the highest rank. They also had their orders, 

Happily for the honour of the Turkish people, there is another side 
to the story. It was the Government and not the people that con- 
ducted this massacre. And although the vile instruments employed 
were told that they were acting in the name of the Prophet, and 
freely used his name, and are boasting to-day of what they did for 
Islam, the Sheik-ul-Islam forbad the Softas taking any part in the 
slaughter and many a pious Turk did what he could to protect his 
neighbours. Some of them sheltered scores in their own houses, and 

. there are Ulema who condemn the whole thing as directly contrary to 
the teaching of the Koran. The common people accept it as the 
work of the Caliph, which is not to be criticised. One poor woman 
who had an Armenian family in her house said: “ I will protect you 
against the mob, but if they demand you in the name of the Prophet 
I must give you up to be killed.” I think that many of the common 
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Turks are as much afraid of the Armenians as the Armenians are of 
them. It is not the people, not even the mob, who are responsible 
for this great crime. It was deliberately committed by the Govern- 
ment. The Ambassadors of the six Powers have declared this to be 
an unquestionable fact in the Joint Note addressed to the Porte. 
Since the massacre this same Government has been, carrying on a. 
warfare against the Armenians which is hardly less inhuman. than 
beating out their brains with clubs. There were from 150,000 to 
200,000 Armenians in Constantinople. They were merchants, shop- 
keepers, confidential clerks, employés in banks and offices of every 
kind—the chief business men of the city. They were the bakers 
of the city, they had charge of the khans and bazaars and the wealth 
of the city ; they were the porters, house-servants, and navvies. Many 
thousands of them were from the interior—from the provinces which g 

have been devastated during the past two years—earning money in 
‘Constantinople to pay their taxes and support their families. It is 
this money which has kept alive tens of thousands of families since 
the massacres. Now the Government has undertaken to ruin this 
whole population. They are hunted about the city and over the hills, 
like wild beasts. Every day we see gangs of them broughtin, hungry, 
ragged, with utter despair in their faces. The banks, the Debt Com- 
mission, the Régie, and all public companies have been required to 
dismiss their Armenian employés; they have taken them from the 
Custom House, the.coal wharves, the khans, shops, and offices, and even 
from private houses. Thousands have been sent off at once to the 
Black Sea ports, to find their way as best they can without money or 
food to their desolated villages in the interior. Other thousands, on 
‘paying blackmail to the officers, have been allowed a few days to close 
up their business. Thousands have fled to foreign countries, leaving 
everything behind them, taking advantage of the intervention of the 
foreign consuls, who have put them on the steamers in the harbour 
without passports. The wealthy families are getting away by paying 
enormous bribes for passports. The terror, the distress, the hopeless 
anguish of these people, which we see constantly, cannot be described,’ 
but, as we can do nothing for them, it makes Constantinople seem 


like a hell. It is not only the ruin of the Armenians, but the ruin - 


of the city. Many kinds of business have become impossible. The 
wild Kurds who have taken the place of the Armenians at the Custom. 
House cannot do the work. It takes about five times as long to coal 
a steamer as formerly. 

There is no one in the city to fill the place of the Armenians in-the- 
offices and houses, or to run the bakeries. But these statements. 
convey no true impression of the real state of things. It is not 
simply that men are wanting, or that shops are closed. The 
foundations of society have been overthrown and all confidence has. 


oy 
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disappeared. There is no longer any trusted power in the city to 
represent the principles of law and order. Any Government, however 
severe, which represents these is tolerable. Every man knows what 
to expect. But when a so-called Government uses its power for the 
destruction rather than the preservation of the lives and property of 
its subjects ; when it organises mobs to massacre quiet and uhoffending 
men in the streets, and to plunder the town; when it destroys the 
means of doing business, and exiles by the thousand its most industrious 
subjects without a pretence of law, then we have a condition of society 
which is worse than anarchy. It is a reign of terror. It is the 
Armenians to-day. It may be the Greeks or foreigners to-morrow ; 
and there is no power in Constantinople to resist the forces at the 
disposal of the palace. There is no groundof security anywhere; and 
“no hope of relief from the present terror. Every one feels that we 
are on the eve of events even more terrible than what we have seen. 
It is this which has brought about the financial ruin of the city, which 
is in itself a source of danger. We have the remnant of the Armenians 
starving and without the means of earning a living, and the Armenian 
revolutionists driven to desperation by the action of the Government, 
and we have the whole Turkish population andthe army—dependent 
directly or indirectly upon the Government, which has no money and 
is rapidly destroying all its own resources. The Turkish population is 
not only in distress for money, but it has been demoralised by the 
action of the Government. Its natural respect for law has been 
shaken, and we see evidence every day of disorder and disorganisation 
among the common people. Lawlessness in all the relations of life is 
an inevitable result of such events, and it is surprising to see how 
rapidly this spirit is developed in Constantinople. How far it has 
extended to the army will appear at the next massacre. 

The action of the Embassies during the massacre is worthy of 
special attention. The Austrian, Russian, Italian and German 
Ambassadors were here, England and France were well represented 
by very able Chargés d’Affaires. So faras I can learn, all were left for 
ten days without any instructions from their Governments and acted 

.on their own responsibility. They acted together in perfect harmony, 
and so far as words could go they acted with energy, but the experi- 
ence of the past two years has not been such as to give much weight 
to Ambassadorial threats. It was no doubt known at the Palace that 
they were not acting under instructions, and it was not until they 
had sent an open telegram to the Sultan such as he had never seen ` 
before that, after two days of slaughter, orders were .given to stop 
the massacre. Such use as was possible was made of the small gun- 
boats, and men were landed to protect the embassies and other official 
buildings. The Ambassadors or their secretaries and dragomans went 
about the city and saw for themselves what was going on. They 
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remonstrated at the Palace again and again, and finally, as we have 
said, threatened the overthrow of the Sultan. They sent a formal 
note to the Porte, declaring that the massacre was the deliberate work 


of the Government, and that it would be held responsible for it by - . 


the Great Powers, They still hold to this position. With the small 
force at their disposal I do. not see what more they could have done; 
but the result was a very humiliating one, one which would have been 
deemed impossible a few years ago. The Sultan laughed at their 


threats and the massacre went on unchecked for two days, He was . 


startled by their telegram into giving- orders to stop it, but he has 
gone on with the work of destroying the Armenians in another way 
as unconcernedly as though the Ambassadors did not exist. So far as 


we can see, he feels as sure of his absolute security from all interference , 


as he did'last January—after he had come to an understanding with 
Russia. And he seems to have no idea that he is himself ruining his 
empire. On the contrary, he believes, as he told his Ministers two 
years ago, that he is the wisest and most powerful sovereign in the 
world, There is no possibility of any change here for the better so 
long as the Great Powers maintain their present attitude, and abstain 
from armed intervention. The work of destruction will go on, Law- 


lessness: will increase ‘and extend to the army. New massacres will’ 


take place, involving other nationalities, until the ruin of the city is 
complete. I believe that there is not an Ambassador in Constantinople 
who is not of this opinion. No one familiar with the principles of 
political science can doubt it. Constantinople is a doomed city. It 
will not be the first time that Europe has looked on with indifference 
at its destruction. In 1453 it was the last bulwark in the way of 
the progress of Mohammedan conquest. Europe turned a deaf ear 
to its cry for help, and suffered the penalty in centuries of conflict 
with the Turks, We look back with contempi upon the petty 
jealousies of that day which led to such a lameniable result. We 
belong to a higher civilisation, the fruit of all these centuries of 
development, and have broader views of the mutual interdependence 
of nations. It would have been a Hard struggle for the Europe of 
that day to save Constantinople, but wè have armies and fleets enough. 
to work our will almost without an effort. Yet once more the cry 
has gone up from this devoted city to enlightened, Christian Europe 
to save it from destruction, and again a deaf ear has been turned to 
this cry. The city is once more left to its fate—a far more base and 
` ignoble fate than that which befell it when it became the proud 
capital of the great conqueror. 

To me the indifference of Europe is inexplicable. It is not true 
that there could be no interference here without endangering the 
peace of Europe. It is not true that nothing could be done without 

.a full settlement of the Eastern question. The Sultan might be 
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deposed within a week and a responsible Government established here, 
to the great joy of Turks and Christians, and this without disturbing 
the limits of the empire, if England, France, and Russia could agree 
-between themselves to do it—or better, if all the six Powers would 
consent. In my opinion, the anxiety not to disturb the peace of Europe 
at the present time is so great that war would not result if a single 
Power, either Russia, France or England, should intervene by force 
to put an end to this régime and save Constantinople, This is a 
matter of opinion—but it is certain that the simple reason why there 
has been no intervention thus far in the name of civilisation and 
humanity, is that no one of the Powers has been sufficiently moved 
by events here to be willing to make sacrifices and incur risks, or 
„endanger prospective advantages to rescue this empire from its present 
ruler. That they have not been so moved is what is to me inexpli- 
cable. Is there no God in Europe but mammon? Is our boasted 
civilisation a degeneration rather than a development? Has Russia 
forgotten all her sympathy for the Christians of the East, to care 
only for dominion in Europe? Has England no longer any care 
for the oppressed? Has France abandoned her place among the 
nations, and her time-honoured policy in Turkey? Whatever the 
explanation of this incredible indifference may be, the consequences of 
it will not be confined to Constantinople any more than they were in 
1453. The retribution will not come again in the form of Moslem 
conquest, but probably in that very European war which has been 
made the excuse for leaving the Christians of Turkey to their fate. 


DEVIL WORSHIP AND FREEMASONRY. 


HE Encyclical “ Humanum Genus” proved a godsend to those 
Catholic writers who for some years past have been accustomed 
to denounce Freemasonry as an atheist and revolutionary society ; but 
to none can it have brought more solace than to M. Leo Taxil. For 
in 1884 M. Taxil—or, to give him his own name, M. Gabriel Jogand- 
Pagés—had, as an anti-clerical writer, gone nearly as far as he could 
and perhaps a little farther than was pradent. In his “ Bouffe 
Jésus” and his “ Bible Amusante” he had done what in him lay to 
outrage the feelings of Christians in general; in “Les Amours 
Secrates de Pie IX. and “ L’Empoisonneur Leo XIII.” he had given 
special ground for offence to Catholics in particular; while in other 
works he had overstepped the line which in civilised countries marks 
off those subjects which may be discussed in public from those which 
may not, At length, in 1880, an article in his journal, L’Anti-Clérical, 
in which he accused the teaching orders of the most wholesale cor- 
ruption of the children placed under their charge,led to his prosecution 
by the united congregations, and to his being cast, in 1888, in the 
substantial sum of 12,000 francs. He has himself published a report 
of the process, which proved fatal to his paper. In April 1885 he 
was reconciled to the Church. 

Now M. Taxil tells us—and I do not in the least mean to question 
his sincerity—that on his conversion he determined to devote the 
remainder of his life to undoing the mischief worked by his former 
writings, and ‘the Encyclical put into his hands an opportunity of begin- 
ning his new career with éclat. “Humanum Genus,” imitating therein 
the “In Eminenti” of Clement XIL., the “ Providas ” of Benedict XIV., 
the “ Ecclesiam ” of Pius VII., the ‘“ Graviora” of Leo XIL., and the 
“‘Multiplices Inter” of Pius IX., forbids any person under the obedi- 
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ence of the Holy See to belong to Masonic or other secret societies, 
but goes a little beyond its predecessors by calling upon the faithful 
to “snatch from Freemasonry the mask with which it is covered; and 
to let it be seen what it really is.” For this task M. Taxil felt 
himself abundantly qualified, and he set about it with all the vigour: 
with which be had former-y attacked the Jesuits, by whom he had 
been brought up. It is true that he can hardly have known much 
about his new subject at first hand, for, though initiated, he had been 
expelled from his Lodge before going further than the first degree, 
his alleged offence béing—I am again giving his own account of the 
affair—the publication in his paper of letters from the Brothers Louis 
Blanc and Victor Hugo, which he said they had written and which: 
„they said they had not. Buz the ritual and ceremonies of Freemasonry 
have long been a secret de polichinelle for those who know where to 
‘ look for them, and in the very year of his conversion M. Taxil was 
able to give to the world the first of his “‘ Révélations Complétes sur 
la Francmaconnerie,” in the shape of two volumes called “ Les Frères 
Trois-Points.” I believe this work to be the very fount and source 
of the accusations of devil-worship and immorality with which the 
Continent has lately been dooded, which have already formed the 
subject of proceedings in the French courts, and which seem likely to 
produce more. 

The real secret of Freemasonry. is, according to “ Les Frères Trois- 
Points,” revealed to the neopayte in the third degree, a degree which 
is open, it may be said in passing, to every initiate about three months 
after his entryinto the Order The orator of the Lodge, in an address 
which M. Taxil declares to ke “ unchangeable in substance,” informs 
him that Cain was the son of Eve, by Eblis, the Angel of Light, and 
infinitely superior to Abel, tha son of Adam; that Jehovah Adonai,” 
jealous of the wisdom whick Cain had derived from his heavenly 
parent, took away from him Hs spouse, Aclinia, and gave her to wife 
to the feeble Abel; and that Jehovah, rather than Cain, was therefore 
the real culprit in the fratricide that followed. =o says M. Taxil 
in a later passage : 


“ the Grand Architect of the Universe, in whose honour burns the incense of 
Lodges and Chapters is not Adonai, it is the Angel of Light, the Genius of 
Labour, the Spirit of Fire. As to the Deity, he is decomposed into two 
principles at war with one another, the eternal principles of Good and Evil. 
The name of each varies accorcing to the countries which render them 
worship. The Evil is Adonai among the Hebrews, Ahriman among the 
Persians, Typhon among the Egyptians. The Good is therefore Lucifer, 
Ormuzd, or Osiris. Which of tiese two eternal principles will conquer ? 
There is no room for doubt; it is the Good. Hence the persecutions of 
Adonai will one day cease, Adonei will one day be for ever vanquished and 


* Adonai, the Lord, is the word substituted by the Alexandrian translators for 
Jehovah, wherever the latter name appears in the Old Testament. 
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this day will be the one when, Masonry having extended | over the whole 
globe, mankind shall have reconquered Eden.” 


These doctrines he develops at great length through the series of 
thirty-three degrees, into which he says Freemasonry is divided, and 
he pronounces them to be “ pure Gnosticism,” which has, according to 
him, been handed down from Simon Magus and the other heretics of 
the early Christian centuries, through the Manichees and the Templars, 
to the Masonic Order. Lastly, he declares that there is in Free- 
masonry a real as well as a fictitious governing authority, and that while 
the Masters of Lodges and a representative assembly may appear to 
govern the Order in each country, the real power is in every case 
vested in the members of the thirty-third degree, who have “their 
secret statutes and private rules: they have a special organisation in, 
the sect; they form a Society in the midst of the Society, an Order 
within the ‘bosom of the Order; they are the Sacred College of the ` 
. Church of the Grand Architect.” It will be as well to bear this staté- 
ment in mind when we come to the subsequent revelations. 

For M. Taxil did not allow the grass to grow under his feet. 
Fast upon the heels of “Les Fréres Trois-Points” came another 
volume, with the title of “ Le Culte du Grand Architecte,” which set 
forth the names of the chief Freemasons in France. Then followed 
“ Les Sœurs Maconnes,” giving an account of the “ Rite of Adoption,” 
or Freemasonry for women, a species of Scripture theatricals invented 
for the amusement of the ladies of the Courts of the last Bourbons 
and the first Napoleon. M. Taxil says that most brethren imagine 
that this rite has been abandoned, but- that it is not so, Sixty per . 
cent. of the French lodges have an adoptive or androgyne lodge 
attached to them, and, with a little goodwill, he succeeds in twisting 
the insipid gallantries of which the ritual of adoption is composed 
into evidence of promiscuous immorality between the brethren and 
sisters. But here the stream of revelations stops. Although the 
books in question commanded an enormous sale, no further disclosures 
were forthcoming until 1891. 

In the May of this last-named year an event happened which pro- 
` duced, to borrow a metaphor from the Stock Exchange, a “ boom”. 
in anti-Masonic literature which is not yet over, and, indeed, shows ` 
no signs of immediately abating. -This was not, as might perhaps 
have been expected,- the secession of any rulers of the Order, 
conscience-stricken at the horrors at length brought to light, bat the 
publication of a novel by M. Joris Karl Huysmans, 

.M. Huysmans commands the ear of a larger public than M. Taxil, 
because he is'a representative man of letters, in which capacity he 
has been named, by the founder’s will, a member of the new 
Goncourt Academy. Beginning with realistic novels of the Zola 
kind, he has of late passed -over to the psychologic or introspective 
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school of fiction, and in his later works has depicted the struggles 
towards Catholicism of his hero Durtal, in whom many of his readers 
think that they recognise his own portrait. In “La-Bas,” the novel 
referred to, Durtal is made to assist at a ceremony called the Black 
Mass, which is described as taking place ‘before a numerons assembly 
in the heart of Paris. The details of this performance, which begins 
with a horrible profanation of the Eucharist and ends with a pro- 
miscuous orgie, cannot be reproduced here; but it seems to have for its 
object the worship of Satan, whom the officiating priest apostrophises 
in the following terms - 


“Maitre des esclandres, Dispensateur des bienfaits du crime, Intendant 
des somptueux péchés et des grands vices, c’est toi que nous adorons, Dieu 
logique, Dieu juste! .... Soutien du pauvre exaspéré, Cordial des 


vaincus, c'est toi qui les doues de l'hypocrisie, de l’ingratitude, de l'orgueil, 
afin quils se puissent défendre contre les attaques des enfants de Dieu, les 
Riches! .... 

“ Maitre, tes fidèles servants, à genoux, t'implorent. Ils te supplient de 
leur assurer l'allégresse de ces delectables forfaits que la justice ignore; ils 
te supplient d’aider aux maléfices dont les traces déroutent la raison de 
Phomme ; ils te supplient de les exaucer, alors qu’ils souhaitent la torture de 
tous ceux qui les aiment et qui les servent; ils te demandent enfin, gloire, 
richesse, puissance, 4 toi, le Roi des déshérités, le Fils que chassa l’inéxorable 
Père!” 


Something like this one seems to have read before, and I should 
think it probable that many similar speeches might be discovered by 
any one who would take the pains to wade through the back numbers 
of certain Anarchist and ultra-Socialist publications, But in order to 
get rid of a disagreeable subject as soon as may be, I will at once say 
that it is not now contended by any one that M. Huysmans, in depic- 
ting the scene in which it occurs, was describing—as was thought at 
the time his book first appeared—a ceremony which he had himself 
actually witnessed. On the contrary, it is clear, since the publication 
last year of M. Jules Bois’ “Le Satanisme et la Magie,” to which 
work M. Huysmans contributed a prefatory essay, that in his account 
of the Black Mass he was drawing upon material supplied to him by 
a certain ex-Abbé named. Boullan. This Boullan was the head of the 
expiring sect of Vintrasists, the followers of one Vintras, a wonder- 
worker who claimed in 18389 to be entrusted with a particular mission 
by the archangel Michael, Now, Vintras was accused by two former 
members of the sect, named Gozzoli and Geoffroi, of celebrating a 
Mass with the disgusting accompaniments described in “ LA~Bas,” and 
was sentenced in 1842 to five years’ imprisonment for obtaining money 
from his adherents under the guise of religion. Nor is this all. 
Boullan was in turn accused before the Correctional Tribunal of Ver-, 
sailles for an outrage to public modesty, and was forced to make 
admissions which afford ground for inferring that he was guilty on 


“pe 
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occasions of the same practices as his predecessor. In the result he 
was sentenced, in 1865, to three years’ imprisonment for eseroguerie, - 
the court, no doubt, in his case, as in that of Vintras, preferring to 
convict on this charge rather than the other. These facts can be read 
by any one in “ La France Mystique ” of Alexandre. Erdan and “ Les 


` Congrégations Religieuses ? of Charles Sanvestre, and are repeated 


with additional evidence by the Marquis de Guaita in his ‘‘ Essais de 
Sciences Maudites,” which appeared in the same year as, but a little 
later than, “ La-Bas.” It was apparently the knowledge that they 
were about to be republished which led Boullan to make the commu- 
nications he did to M. Huysmans, and it is plain that testimony given 
under such circumstances, although it may be legitimately used as the 
ground of a work of fiction, does not warrant the supposition that the, 
horrible rite referred to was of anything like frequent occurrence. 

These considerations, however, were not before the public when 
“ La-Bas” first appeared, and the book obtained an instantaneous and 
extraordinary success. Although, as has been said, it appeared no 
earlier than May, five editions were sold before the’end of the year, 
and pilgrimages were made by many to the disused chapel, pointed 
out by rumour as the one where the Black Mass was actually 
-celebrated. This will surprise no one who has witnessed the eager- 
ness with which the Parisians pursue anything that they are pleased 
-to consider occult, but it had another effect. which was more un- 
expected. For it stirred up M. Taxil, after a silence on the subject 
-of more than five years, to make revelations which he had either for- 
gotten when he wrote his former anti-Masonic works, or which had 
-only just come to his knowledge. 

I do not mean by this to hint.that M. Taxil borrowed from “ Là- 
Bas” any of the new facts that he now gave to an astonished world. 
‘On the contrary, it is plain that if “ Là-Bas ” be taken as a statement 
-of fact, it can in no way be made to dovetail with M. Taxil’s former 
assertions. Itnowhere mentions the Masonic Order as worshippers’ of 
-the devil, although it does seem to cast this reproach at the notorious 
Parisian society of the Rose Croix. Nor does the celebrant: of its 
Black Mass seem to have so much as heard -of the dualistic religion 
-described in “Les Frères Trois-Points.” For it is plain that the 
prayer given above, so far from considering Satan to be like the 
Masonic Lucifer or Eblis, the god of good, invokes him as the 
prince and patron of crime. But M. Taxil is too old a literary hand 
not to take advantage of the fact that “La-Bas” had drawn the 
-attention of the public to the question of devil worship in general, and 
in August 1891 his new book was rushed through the press. It was. 
-ealled “ Y-a-t'il des Femmes dans la Maçonnerie ” ? 

The title of this, his. last revelation, gives’ no indication of its'con-- _ 
‘tents. So far from being of a controversial character; the greater part- 
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of itis a reprint of “ Les Sœurs Maconnes,” but about a sixth of the 
volume is devoted to the description of a new Order unhinted at by 
any previous author, and called “ La Maconnerie Palladique.” This 
Palladic Masonry—so called because its members regard as their palla- 
dium the original Baphomet or idol of thé Templars—is declared to 
have been introduced into France in 1881, and to be the invention 
of the Mormon bishop John Taylor and General’ Albert Pike, the 
(actual) head of a Masonic body in America, who died a few. months 
before the appearance of the book. It is represented as open to either 

` sex, initiation into it being granted under certain restrictions to all 
who have taken the thirtieth degree of masculine Masonry, or the third 
degree of the Rite of Adoption. Yet the only ceremonies that M. Taxil 
describes are those which take place at the reception of a sister, and 
° comprise the degrees which he calls the Elect and the Mistress Templar. 
In these two degrees (always according to M. Taxil) the recipient is 
instructed that Jesus was the natural son of Mary by Joseph Panthera, 
„a Roman soldier, one of his ancestors being Baal-Zebub, the general- 
issimo of the armies of Lucifer; that in his youth he sided with the 
poor against the rich, which, coupled with his singular powers of 
healing, caused the people of Judea to regard him as their leader; but 
that later he entered into a compact with Adonai, the god of evil, by 
which he undertook to found a new religion having as its basis the 
observance of chastity, and was in turn received as Adonai’s adopted 
son, the result being his own downfall and just execution. The recip- 
ient is then required to restore to life by her embrace a brother who 
is apparently dead, and to stab a consecrated host which has been 
purloined from a Catholic altar. Finally, the whole assembly take 
part in a rite of ceremonial magic, by which they evoke Lucifer, one 
of his attendant genii, or the spirit of a departed mortal chosen from 
a list of names of which I will only quote the Emperor Julian, Tom 
Paine, Robespierre, and Nelson. 

Such is the story to which M. Taxil prefixes a letter of approval 
from Monsignor Fava, Bishop of Grenoble, himself an anti-~Masonic 
writer; but it cannot be said that, beyond this, he does much 
to convince the sceptical of its truth. He tells us, indeed, that he 
obtained the ritual of the Palladic degrees by bribing one of the 
initiated, but he gives us no hint of how he first became acquainted 
with the fact that such a thing as Palladic Masonry existed. There 
are also some glaring inconsistencies in his tale which remain un- 
explained and uncorrected in the latest edition. But the most extra- 
ordinary fact about the book is that it formed M. Taxil’s last appearance 
—at least in his own name—as a writer on the anti-Masonic side. It 
is five years before we hear of him again in this connection, and then 
he comes forward merely to prove a fact which can apparently be 
vouched’ for by no stronger witness. The compilation of “ Y-a-t’il 
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` des Femmes dans la Maçonnerie” seems to have exhausted his stock -` . 
of marvels. , T 
His mantle, however, fell upon capable shoulders. One of the 
characters in “ Là-Bas” speaks of a vast association of “ Re- 
Theurgists-Optimates,” * founded in 1855, with headquarters in 
America, and branches in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey. Its object was the conversion of the world to the 
worship of Satan, and another society is said by the same speaker to 
have been created in succession to the first, with the purpose of 
electing an antipope who should be the “ exterminating Antichrist.” - 
The statement might have passed unnoticed had not a M. Adolphe 
Ricoux, who is otherwise, I believe, unknown to fame, produced, 
almost immediately after the publication of M. Taxil’s last disclosures, 
a small pamphlet, in which he asserts that there exists an international” 
centre of Freemasonry, which .has a Supreme Directory of seven 
members sitting at Berlin, four “ Grand Central Directories at Naples, 
Calcutta, Washington, and Montevideo;” a “Chief of Political 
Action” resident at Rome, and a “Dogmatic Chief, the secret anti- 
pope, who ig known to the chiefs of the Supreme Councils, Grand Lodges, 
and Grand Orients under the title of Sovereign Pontiff of Universal 
Freemasonry.” This antipope he declares to be the General Pike 
before mentioned, while the Chief of Political Action is Signor 
Adriano Lemmi, actually until a few months ago the Grand Master 
of Italian Freemasons. In support of these statements, he claims to 
have obtained by bribery a “Collection of Instructions” issued by 
Albert Pike as Supreme Pontiff, and he reproduces one of them, 
dated July 11, 1889, and directed to the Masonic Supreme Councils, 
Grand Lodges, and Grand Orients of the world. The recipients of 
this Instruction are exhorted to war against superstition and tyranny, 
and to prepare the triumph of Lucifer over Adonai. In the same 
circular, the systematic practice of immorality with sister Masons is 
inculcated, while the worship of Satan as the prince of evil is con- 
demned in the strongest manner. “ For,” says its writer, “the god - 
Lucifer of modern theurgy is not the démon Satan of the old goetia. 
We are Re-Theurgists-Optimates, and not practisers of black magic. . 
. . . . The doctrine of Satanism is a heresy, and the true and pure 
philosophical religion is the belief in Lucifer, the equal of Adonai, 
but Lucifer, the god of light and good, striving for mankind against 
Adonai, the god of darkness and evil.” 
After this, there is really very little left to be said against Free- 
* An extraordinary phrase, apparently compounded of three languages ; Optimates is 
used by Cicero for the aristocratic as opposed to the popular party ; Theurgos is one 
who works wonders by means of the gods, and is opposed by the Neo-Platonists to Gogs, 
a trafficker with devils; Ré is, apparently, the Egyptian Sun-God Ra, whom Vintras 


(“ Satanisme et Magie,” p. 234), seems to have mistaken fora demon. The phrase is no 
doubt his invention. : ‘ 
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masonry, and I will therefore pass over the tedious romance known as 
“Le Diable au XIXme Siècle,” which appeared in serial form from 
1892 to 1895 under the admittedly pseudonymous authorship of “ Dr. 
Bataille.” Nor does it seem worth while to waste time over “ La 
Francmaconnerie, Synagogue de Satan,” pat forth in 1893 by the late 
Monsignor Meurin, Archbishop of Port Louis, further than to note 
' that, while the Archbishop apparently accepts as authentic the earlier 
statements of M. Taxil and M. Ricoux, he is unaccountably silent as 
to the former's story about Palladic Masonry, which is not referred to 
once in the whole course of the book. And so we come at last to the 
evidence of one who claims to have been initiated into the last mys- 
teries of Freemasonry, and to confirm on the testimony of his own 
eyes and ears the mein accusations of M. Taxil and M. Ricoux against 
the Order. This is Signor Domenico Margiotta, Commander of a 
Pontifical Order, and Doctor in Letters and Philosophy. 

The disclosures of this distinguished personage are in one respect a 
little disappointing. Although, at his conversion in March 1894, he 
was “Permanent Inspector and Sovereign Delegate of the Grand 
Central Directory of Naples,” and although he remained in the sect 
by special leave from the Holy Office for six months longer, with the 
purpose of exposing it, he tells us nothing of the ceremonies of Pal- 
ladic Masonry, nor of the apparitions of Lucifer therein. On the other 
hand, he accepts the genuineness of M. Ricoux’s famous Instruction 
by simply copying it almost in full, but with due acknowledgment 
that it is taken from M. Ricoux’s pamphlet. He gives us also the 
whole history of the institution of Palladism, which is, briefly, this : 
Lord Palmerston was the “Grand Patriarch of Freemasonry in Europe,” 
and on his death Mazzini and Pike devised a scheme for getting the 
control of Masonry all over the world into their own hands, In pur- 
suance of this a “ Supreme Masonic Rite,” called the Order of the 
Palladium, was concocted and duly started on the taking of Rome in 
September 1870, its existence being sedulously concealed from the 
` inferior initiates. Pike became its Sovereign Pontiff and head of the 
Supreme Dogmatic Directory, which is, in fact, the Palladic counter- 
feit of the Sacred College of Cardinals, and has its seat at Charleston. 
Mazzini was made its political chief and the head of the Sovereign 
Executive Directory, which is domiciled at Rome. The inferior Pal- 
ladic Lodges are scattered throughout the world, under the control of 
the four Grand Central Directories enumerated by M. Ricoux, while a 
Sovereign Administrative Directory, concerning itself chiefly with 
finance, was erected in 1873 at Berlin. The religion which the whole 
hierarchy was designed to teach is the worship of Lucifer as the god 


of good, and it is supported by a subvention of “at least 1 per cent., 


‘secretly deducted from the personal contributions of all the Free- 
masons of the entire world.” On the death of Mazzini, Lemmi 
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replaced him as political chief, but all went well until Pike died in 
April 1891. One Albert George Mackey then tried to carry on the 
Pontificate, but his rule was feeble and dissensions occurred in the 
Sacred College at Charleston. Finally, on the 20th September 1893, 
a Secret Convent was held at Rome, when Lemmi, by means of 
bribery, frand, and intrigue, succeeded in getting himself elected as. 
Sovereign Pontiff in the place of Mackey, resigned. Moreover, Lemmi 
had always shown a pronounced leaning towards the worship of the 
devil as the prince of evil, it being, in fact, against him that the last- 
quoted paragraph of M. Ricoux’s Instruction was directed, and four 
months after his election he issued an Encyclical authorising all Pal- 
ladists to address the god of their adoration either as Lucifer or Satan. 
These innovations naturally produced indignation among the Palladists 
„of Pike’s school, and they have, therefore, formed themselves into an 
independent body. As they are mostly English and Americans, their 
headquarters are in London at a “ Secret Temple” in Oxford Street. 
All this, and much more, may be read in Signor Margiotta’s 
“ Adriano Lemmi, Chef Suprême des Francmagons,” which serves also 
to introduce us to the last witness who has appeared against Free- 
masonry. Many pages of this work are devoted to the praise of a 
.Miss Diana Vaughan, of whom Signor Margiotta speaks in terms. 
florid even for an Italian. Young, beautiful, so modest that when 
about to be initiated into Palladism, a special dispensation had to be- 
obtained from Charleston exempting her from the ritual embrace; so- 
tolerant that she refused, on the same occasion, to stab the host; and, 
above all, exceedingly rich, she was, he says, the soul of the revolt 
against Lemmi, and the stay of those stalwart Luciferans who would 
have nothing to do with the thinly veiled Satanism of their new Pope. 
She ever went so far, he tells us in a later book,* as to establish in 
Paris a journal devoted to the propagation of the faith in Lucifer, 
under the title Le Palladium Régencré et Libre ; but the three numbers , 
of this journal that were published are now as hard to come by as the. 
first folio of Shakespeare. For it was impossible that one of'so excel- 
lent a disposition could long remain blind to the truth of Catholicism, 
and in June of last year M. Taxil was able to communicate to- 
Signor Margiotta that Miss Vaughan had quarrelled with the English 
Palladists, had abandoned the publication of the journal, and had: 
promised him to write no more against the Church, towards whose 
doctrines she showed a strong leaning. This change for the better 
was mainly brought about through an inquiry into the life of Joan of” 
Are, which, curiously enough, had proved the way to reconciliation in 
M. Taxil’s own case, and progressed rapidly under the prayers of the 
_faithful. A fortnight later, Signor Margiotta wrote to Le Croix du 
Dauphiné that Miss Vaughan had abjured her errors, and had assisted 


* “Le Palladisme Culte de Satan-Lucifer.” Grenoble, 1895. 
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at Mass in the convent to which she had retired, his information being 
derived from the proofs o2 the first number of “ Les Mémoires d'une 
Ex-Palladiste,” which the lady had begun immediately upon her con- 
version. These Memoirs cppeared in due course a little later, and are 
still in course of publicasion, the last instalment being issued about 
the middle of Ju:y in the present year. 
_ It cannot be said that Miss Vaughan’s Memoirs are open to the 
reproach of tameness thas the wonder-greedy may cast at those of 
Signor Margiotta. In he? very first numbers she describes an inter- 
view with Lucifer in the holy of holies at Charleston. Pike, who 
was then alive, acted as evoker, assisted by the ten Palladist Cardi- 
nals, and Lucifer appeared as a most beautiful young man, clad in a 
golden maillot, and seatec on a throne of diamonds. After a short 
conversation with him, she is put at the head of an army of spirits of 
fire, who, at the commanc of Lucifer, defeat the angelic guard and 
introduce her into the Gerden of Eden. There she mounts a white 
eagle of fabulous size, and visits a distant star where the worship of 
Adonai is still supreme, returning to Charleston by way of a volcano. 
Coming after this, the story which Miss Vaughan piously attributes to 
her uncle to the offect tat Korah, Dathan, and Abiram appeared to 
Albert Pike in a Kentucky desert, and gave him his first insight into 
the Luciferan religion and a piece of the philosopher’s stone, fails to 
surprise the reader. But in the last instalments of her Memoirs, she 
reverts to her earlier manner, and tells us that in 1889 she herself 
evoked Lucifer Baal-Zebub and Astaroth at a Palladist Lodge held at 
27 Strada Stretta, Valetts, where she sat with them on thrones of 
gold, while an iron arrow wrote of itself in green ink a revelation from 
one of her Luciferan ancestors. The truth of this story was doubted 
by “ Rear-Admiral Albert Hastings Markham” when he came across 
it in his capacity of principal delegate of the Grand Central Directory 
of Naples to the Mediterranean Fleet. But, on his expressing his 
doubts to “ Surgeon-Captain Hughes,” the iron arrow in question flew 
at him, pierced his breast, and instantaneously transported him to 
Charleston, where he abjared his incredulity and was restored to 
Malta. The truth of this she challenges Admiral Markham to deny. 
This is, I think, an cnvarnished statement of the case against 
Freemasonry which has bean put forward since the publication of the 
Encyclical “ Humanum Ganus,” Gathering like a snowball, as such 
stories do, it has of late astained such proportions that it supports in 
France three Reviews and 2 special publishing house, besides taking up 
a large place in the columns of the Catholic press. It has bub just 
begun to reach England, being principally known to English readers 
. by articles and correspond2nce in the Catholic Tablet and the Spiritu- 
alist Light ; but there has also appeared, within the last few months, 
Mr. Waite’s “ Devil Worskip in France,’ which, though written “ by 
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a transcendentalist ‘for transcendentalists,” is a clear, condensed, and, 
on the whole, fair account of the whole controversy. It is not qnite 
accurate to say, as Mr. Waite does, that these charges against Free- 
masonry, have been put forward with “the authority of a great 
Church.” For the Pope’s part in the affair seems to have been còn- 
fined to sending his apostolic benediction to Signor Margiotta, while 
in the Encyclical “ Praclara,” issued as late as June 1894, he still 
speaks of Freemasonry as teaching “the, religion of Nature ”—a 
phrase which can hardly be made to include the so-called “ gnosticism” 
of M. Taxil. On the other hand, many of the French bishops have 
taken part in the anti-Masonic campaign, no less than eleven of them 
_ having written letters of commendation to Signor Margiotta, which are 
printed as a preface to his last book. Advocates so respectable can, 
command attention to the case they support, and it will therefore be 
necessary to examine their witnesses in some detail. 
_ Of these, I will first take Diana Vaughan, because her testimony, 
if unshaken, would go far towards making that of all the rest super- 
fluoas, If the “ Sacred College” of Masonry really evoked Lucifer 
in her presence, or if-——to take a rationalist explanation of the matter, 
eleven old gentlemen ‘assembled in a Masonic Hall handed over a 
young woman of twenty-five to a person in spangles who posed as the 
god of their idolatry, the case for Freemasonry is well-nigh gone. 
After this, almost anything may be true, and the royal Princes who 
in this country are the heads of the Order. may in secret be bishops 
. of Lucifer, and the world on the eve of the most important religious 
revolution which it has yet seen. It has been suggested by Catholic 
writers that statements so prima facie incredible may be the result of 
hallucination ; and there is something to be said for the theory. But 
there are other statements of Miss Vaughan which do not come within 
this category, which we have some means of checking, and which turn 
out on inquiry to be simply untrue. Thus, Admiral Markham, whom’ 
Miss Vaughan asserts to be the present president of the Palladic 
. Lodge at Malta, writes to Mr. Waite that he has ‘‘no knowledge of 
the lady styling herself Diana Vaughan, nor is there the slightest 
foundation for my alleged connection with” Palladic Masonry. Then, 
she especially warns her Catholic readers in Edinburgh against a Mr. 
Robert Brown, whom she describes by address and profession. She 
says that a house which he visits daily “shelters the worst plots 
against the Church of Jesus Christ,’ that he has taken the highest 
degree in Palladic Masonry, and is in active correspondence with all 
its chiefs. - Yet Mr. Brown, in answer to Mr. Waite’s inquiries, 
writes, “I never knew of the existence of the Palladic Order, if it 
does exist, until I saw it mentioned in articles in Light and the Free- 
` masons Chronicle... . I am a humble member of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland... .. I most emphatically deny the vile asper- 
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sions cast” (by Miss Vaughan) “on the characters of my Pak and 
myself.” Again, she asserts that “the actual chief of the English | 
Luciferans ” is Dr. Wynn Westcott, whom she declares to be Lemmi’s 
creature, and at whose house she says that she copied certain diabolic 
rituals. But Dr. Wynn Westcott, whom many will recognise as 
having held for years an official position in the County of Middlesex, 
denies that he has ever heard of Lemmi save as a Past Grand Master 
‘of Italian Freemasonry, or that Miss Vaughan ever entered his doors. 

These contradictions from well-known and respected men so entirely 
destroy the so-called Diana Vaughan’s credibility that it may reason- 
ably be asked whether she exists at all. She is said in her “Memoirs” 
to be hiding from the myrmidons of Lemmi, who is intent on her 
murder—in connection with which she gives a long account of the 
assassination of an Italian count who was seen to speak to her, and of 
a French governess who was tied up in flexible lead piping, and left 
to be eaten by rats in the cellar of a Palladic Lodge in London. But 
it does not appear why the assassins, while waiting for their nobler 
victim, do not “suppress” Signor Margiotta and M. Taxil, against 
whom they may be supposed to feel nearly as indignant as with Miss 
Vaughan. Moreover, neither the Mother Superior, who, according to 
her account, irregularly baptized her in 1895, the priest who after- 
wards performed the real ceremony, nor the bishop who sanctioned it, 
has yet come forward to announce the fact, although French Catholics 
are not generally backward in proclaiming the reception of distin- 
guished converts. At present, therefore, only M. Taxil and Signor 
Margiotta have testified to having actually seen Diana Vaughan in 
the flesh. With M. Taxil I will deal later; but Signor Margiotta, 
who claims acquaintance with her from 1889, is represented in the 
last instalment of the ‘Memoirs’ to have said: ‘The history of: 
Diana Vaughan’s conversion” (which, it may be remembered, was 
first announced by himself) “is a mystification to entrap the Catholics. 
The Diana Vaughan who writes the ‘Memoirs’ . . . . is a false Diana 
Vaughan. I defy her to show herself, for those who use the name of 
the Grand Mistress of New York can only show an adventuress.” He 
goes on to say that the trne Diana Vaughan,has never left the 
Palladists, and has never been exempted from the ritual embrace. 
“She diabolises more than ever. .... She has made her peace 
with Lemmi.” The existence of the authoress of the “Memoirs” is 
therefore vouched for by M. Taxil only. 

With regard to’Signor Margiotta the case is different, His exist- 
ence can hardly be denied, for it seems to be admitted by Signor 
Lemmi himself, although he denies him the Masonic qualifications he 
claims. The ex-Grand Master of Italy, in a letter addressed by him. 
to a Belgian journal in 1894, says: “I have never known Domenico 
Margiotta, and only now do I know the individual he is. I entered 
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the Masonic Order in 1878, and I certify that, since that date, he 
has not formed part of it.” To this Signor Margiotta opposes the 
letter of a certain Militello, asking him to withdraw his resignation from 
Masonry tendered in 1894, and remarks that it was only natural that 
an honest man should leave the Order so soon as a “ disqualified indi- 
vidual” entered it. At first sight, the statements of Signors Lemmi’ 
and Margiotta seem to be hopelessly contradictory; but if we look at 
the “ Cosmopolitan Masonic Calendar” for 1895,* a way of reconciling 
‘them appears. For this publication, which is, I am told, compiled 
from information furnished by the governing Masonic bodies in each 
country, contains no mention of the names of Signor Margiotta, of the 
signatories of his diplomas, nor of the Lodges of which he was an 
officer. It is evident, therefore, that the rite to which Signor, 
Margiotta belonged cannot have been recognised as regular by the 
Masonic authorities of his country, and that Freemasonry of the 
orthodox type is no more responsible for what happened in it than is 
the Church of England for the proceedings of the Salvation Army. 
And in other respects, Signor Margiotta can hardly expect that, in 
England, at any rate, his statements will be received with implicit 
credence. In his “ Adriano Lemmi” he gives a list of the seventy- 
seven Provinces of Palladic Masonry into which, according to him, the 
whole world is divided. . Against the No. 41, ‘ Province Triangulaire 
de Manchester (Angleterre),” we read: “Gd-mattre Provincial, John 
Yarker à Withington avec gd-maitre honoraire, qui est lè Marquis de 
Londonderry, dit gd-maitre provincial de Durham.” It is not quite 
clear whether he means by this- to assert that the ex-Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is an officer in his Palladic Masonry ; but Mr. John Yarker, 
of Withington, writes to Mr. Waite that he himself never heard of 
Palladic Masonry until the report of it came over from France. Nor 
is Margiotta more careful about matters within his own exclusive 
knowledge. In his “ Palladisme,” he tells us that in 1885 he was a 
spiritualist of the school of Allan Kardec; but, later in the game book, 
he says, in connection with an incident which he describes js happen- ; 
ing in January of 1891: “TI believed neither in Satan nowin’ spirits ; 
-and I laughed often at Brother Pessina and others when they assured 
me on their honour that they had often seen the god of the inner 
Lodges in person. I was cuirassed with scepticism; never in my life 
had I seen anything of the kind.” The evidence of a gentleman with 
so short a memory must be received with a great dggl of caution, 
and our confidence is not increased by his frank statment that he 
attempted, in 1888, to obtain a seat in the Italian Parliament, and * 
that his cause of quarrel with Signor Lemmi is the defeat he then 





* On its title-page, it claims to contain particulars of “ the Grand Masonic bodies of $Å -4 °- 
Scotland, Ireland, and all Colonial and Foreign Jurisdictions,” and to be “sold at all-} 3 FA ; 
booksellers.” Boe 
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experienced through the intrigues, he says, of Lemmi and his “ infa- 
mous valet,” Crispi. 

We come to M. Ricoux, about whom almost the same remarks may 

. "be made as about Miss Vaughan.. If the “ Instruction” which he 
publishes were really from the pen of Albert Pike, then the existence 
of Luciferanism in Freemasonry is proved up-to the hilt. Yet were 
M. Ricoux in the witness-box, he might be asked some awkward 
questions, How does he account for the singular phrase, ‘“‘Re- 
Theurgists-Optimates,” appearing both in “La-Bas” and in the 
document he produces? How comes it that, having whetted the 
appetite of the public with this one document, he has not appeared 
before them with the rest o? the “Collection of Instructions” which 
ehe says are in his possession? How is it that a document so com-. 
pletely “ giving away ” the institution and purpose of Palladic Masonry 
was, as he says, printed at Charleston, and addressed, not to the 
Palladic Lodges, but to tke national governing bodies of ordinary 
Masonry, including the Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland? Were the Granc Masters of these bodies aware of Pike's 
anti-Catholic plans? If not, he surely ran a great risk of exposure 
by so bluntly informing the Prince of Wales, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
and the Duke of Abercorn (to take the heads of the craft in the three 
kingdoms) that the true end of Masonry was the corruption of women. 
and the establishment of the worship of Lucifer. And in this case 
also, the incredibility of the story casts some doubt on the existence 

„of the witness. The books by M. Ricoux, which are advertised on 
the cover of his pamphlet, have not appeared, and all that we know 
about him as a writer is that in the same pamphlet he defends M. 
Taxil with the enthusiasm, to use Mr. Waite’s phrase, of an alter ego. 

It is to be noticed also that a small extract from the “ Instruction” 
appeared in M. Taxil’s “ Y-a-t’il des Femmes dans la Maçonnerie,” 
although the latter says that he only got possession of it by surprise. 
If M. Ricoux is not a dummy put forward by M. Taxil to test the 
strength of the public credulity, he has certainly done his best to 
draw this suspicion on himself. 

And now what shall be said of M. Taxil, the first who set this 
snowball rolling, the ex-Mason of a few months’ standing whois yet so 
thoroughly well-informed Zrom the first as to the dark intentions of 
the secret chiefs of the Order, the generous person who, having, so to 
speak, discovered and assayed the ore of Palladism, yet stood back 
and allowed Margiotta, Vaughan, & Co. to work the rich mine? In 
his books it is hard to discover anything which points to sources of 
information not open to the general public.. The rituals in “ Les. 
Frères Trois-Points” and “ Les Sœurs Maconnes” are for the most 

- part copied from Masonic writers like Ragon -and, Clavel, although 


noe € they are now so old-fashicned as to be useless for the purpose for 
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which he intends them. But he has interpolated them very freely 
with unacknowledged extracts from “ Le Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie,” and other works of the ex-abbé who wrote on occult subjects 
two decades ago under the name of Eliphas Lévi. As for the story 
_about Adam, Eve, and Cain, which, according to M, Taxil, appears in 
the lecture of the Master's degree, it is to be found almost verbatim 
in Mr. Heckethorn’s “Secret Societies,” where it figures as the 
“ Legend of the Temple.” . Mr. Heckethorn says that it is a “ myth- 
ical tradition,” but he himself has taken it, if I do not mistake, from 


one of the “exposures” of Freemasonry common before the French - 


Revolution, the odd jumble which gives Hebrew names to Adam and 
Eve and a Greek one to their daughter, pointing pretty clearly to an 
eighteenth century source. The dualistic theory which it is supposed 
to teach does not in the least resemble Gnosticism, for the Gnostics, 
so far from giving the highest place in their pantheon to the Demi- 
urge, or Divine Workman—an expression which corresponds with fair 
closeness to the Masonic Grand Architect of the Universe—held that 
he was a deity of inferior rank, who, in fashioning the universe from 
chaos, had acted in ignorance, or even delirium, he being himself 
greatly in need of the illumination he was one day to obtain. In like 
manner the rituals of the two pretended Palladic degrees are a clumsy 
hash of extracts from different authors, among whom may be named 
Lévi, Proudhon, and the notorious Casanova. The pictures, a distorted 
explanation of which is used to pad out the ritual, are taken from an 
anonymous “ Dictionnaire Magonnique,” published in 1827; while 
the legend which makes Jesus the illegitimate son of Panthera can 
be found in extenso in the ‘“‘Toledoth Jeschu,” a Rabbinical composi- 
tion of the eleventh century.* Moreover, many of the peculiar words 
and phrases used in these Palladic rituals have done duty before in 
the rituals of other Masonic degrees described by M. Taxil, and the 
existence of Palladism as a separate Luciferan cult is utterly incon- 
sistent with his previous statement that every Mason, a few months 
after his entry into the Order, is informed of the benevolence of 
Lucifer and the maleficence of Adonai, while both the Palladic 
Cardinals at Charleston and the members of the thirty-third degree 
in France are spoken of as the “Sacred College” and the secret 
chiefs of the Order, without there being.any apparent connection 
between them. Such inconsistencies are explicable on the supposition 
that the story has. been altered and added to from time to time, but 
would be impossible if M. Taxil and M. Riconx were _ faithfully 


* It disposes also of the theory thaz the story has a Gnostic origin. I have shown 
elsewhere (Scottish Review for July 1893), that all post-Christian Gnostics claimed Jesus 
as their founder, and attributed to Him a divinity far higher than that of the Demiurge. 
As to the Manichees, it is enough to quote the letter of Manes to Marcellus given by 
St. Epiphanius.and Archelaus : “ Manes the apostle of Jesus Christ .. . . to Marcellus 
his dearest son, grace and mercy and peace from God our Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
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ascribing documents belonging’ to a \ Ter. -- Altogether, it 
ms impossible to resist the conclusion th. - Uadic rituals were 
Pt obtained, as M., Taxil says they were, frum one of the initiated, 
put that, on the contrary, he invented them himself. : 

7 That M. Taxil went further than this, and that: he is really M. 


hardly be proved ae present. Certain tdk of: style; sobaptiods of 


words, and obvious misstatements of fact are common to the writings 
of all four, and, if they were historical documents, would convince an 
expert that they were all by the same hand. - But ‘some of these 
features appear in the works of Signor Margiotta’ also, and it may 
therefore be prudent to content oneself with the less“sweeping propo- 
sition that these five persons—the two whose actual existence is 
proved and the three with whom it is problematical—prepared their 
books and shared the documents on which they claim to be based 
in common. But let it not be said that M. Taxil’s literary career 
we the lie to either of these theories. In se ' Les Confessions d'un 


not without glee, that, when engaged upon “ Les- caus Secrétes de 
Pie IX.” he and his. collaborators created “an imaginary Privy 
Chamberlain of the Pope, to whom was given tle name of Carlo 
‘ Sebastiano Volpi, and the romance appeared with this apocryphal 
' signature. I even wrote a letter from the pretended-chevalier, which 
‘ was published in the shape of a preface, and conta contributed to further 
deceive the public.” Later, he confesses that-he wilfully wilfully istranslated 
cases of conscience, forged a Bull of Brconfmonicatio aga inst himself, 
and took in the ultra-Socialist journal, La Bataille, by writing for it 
a series of revelations of clerical iniquity in the name of a nonexistent 
secretary of the Archbishop of Paris. This -was, of course, in his 
unconverted days, but—gui a bu, boira ! 

The motive for a like fraud in this case is, I am afraid, clear 
enough. Thanks to an action brought by M. Taxil against his " former 
publishers, we are able to gain some idea of the profits of this class of 
literature. We find in his own report of the trial* that of “ Les Spurs 
Mag "in every way the dullest and least sensational of the series, 

ies were printed as a first edition, and twenty, thirty, and 
Hitions of his other books seem to have been not uncommon: 
s statement that, in two years and a half, his publishers* 
pade out of his anti-Masonic works -800,000 francs \ 
profit, is abundantly justified by the report of the 
claimed ih action a nearly equal sum 
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‘does him infinitè ‘erédit—he found, himself “ sans le sou,” and this 
confirmed by something that transpired in the action. As for Signg 
Margiotta, Diana Vaughan accuses him of trying to obtain money from 
her by a.trick. I attach no weight to the accusation, and only refer 
to it becsitise it would obviously lack point if levelled against a wealthy 
man. , Méreover,. Margiotta speaks of himself, in 1891, as “ exercising 
‘the functions of: Professor of Philosophy” at Florence. He does not 
‘appear to have occupied a Chair at any university, and the phrase 
seems to imply that he supported himself by giving private lessons. 
But his erudition is hardly profound, for he construes Vt cancer. serpit 
_ in Arthur Orton fashion as J/ se glisse comme un serpent, and the 
English version of a French document given in his “ Adriano Lemmi” 
would bring a smile to the face of the author of “ English as she is » 
Spoke.” We cannot, therefore, assume that his lessons were extremely 
profitable ; and he was willing to abandon his pupils on the Bishop’s 
invitation to move to Grenoble, whence he now publishes his, 
books. Is it uncharitable to conclude that men-—one of them 
admittedly, and the other most probably, in straitened circumstances , 
—have been tempted by a prize rich enough to overcome the virtue 
of persons with robuster consciences and more fixed convictions’, - 
than M. Taxil and Signor Margiotta appear to have possessed in the \ 
past ? i ; ` 
Mercenaries of this kind have seldom brought good to the cause 
that employs them, and 'all friends of religion have reason, I think, 
to regret the part played in. the affair by some of the French Episco- 
pate. The” list of those who have given testimonials to Signor . 
` Margiotta includes nearly all the bishops who have rallied to the 
Republic, and are, therefore, ‘bound, above all things, to be patriotic. 
Hence they fervently desire the completion of Joan of Arc’s canonisa- 
tion, and it is by playing upon this not ignoble weakness, and by a 
' skilful hse of the silly language lately indulged in by French 
ists, that the promoters‘ of the anti-Masonic movement have 
ivéd to enlist their sympathies. Of late, too, a determined 
attemy t has been made to extend the movement beyond France, and 
news has lately come to England that an anti-Masonic Cq ig 
aryanged to open at Trent on Michaelmas Day. Had it | 
oned earlier, it might have met with some measure of s 
the Church of Rome, as a. body possessing an - unbrok; 
traditions going back to pre-Christian times, has alway 
alive to the possibility of Christianity one day finding ij 
‘combat with a newer faith, ate have tho 
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great part of its dogmas, and denouncing the gods it was supplanting 
as devils, But it may well be that it still thinks with terror of the 
awful struggle through which it passed in the twelfth century, when 
the Manichean missionaries settled like locusts upon Southern Europe, 
and the Church awoke from its lethargy to find the kingdoms nearest 
to her own territories parcelled out into the dioceses of Manichean 
bishops owning, it was whispered, allegiance to a Manichean Pope 
seated beyond the Adriatic.* If Rome, therefore, could but be con- 
vinced that the Masonic Order was really engaged in an attempt to 
revive Manichaeism, she might be induced to give point and direction 
to the anti-Masonic. attack. 

But all such hopes have now been dispelled-by the conduct of the 
eanti~Masonic writers themselves. In their eagerness to snatch the 
spoils of victory, they have ventured upon statements that are no 
sooner made than disproved, and this has brought upon them the 
condemnation of all fair-minded people upon their own side. The 
Catholic bishops of America—and it is worth while noting that, 
taking M. Taxil’s figures, there are 570,000 Freemasons in the United 
States to the poor 27,000 of France—have spoken freely, and, while 
the bishop of the diocese has stated that he went by invitation to the 
Masonic Hall at Charleston and saw nothing of Lucifer about it, his 
Vicar-General has written warmlyin defence of the character of the mem- 
bers of the Masonic Council over which General Pike formerly presided. 
It is noticeable, too, that Mgr. Meurin, who, if I mistake not, passed the 
last years of his life at Rome, thought it wise, in attacking Masonry, 
to leave the Palladic fulminations of 
the Vatican have robb members save 
those indifferent ‘to s 
with dislike on a soc 
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F we may judge by the comments of the Press, the report of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination must have one, at least, of the ` 
elements of human interest, and that is surprise. When, in April 
1889, Mr. Ritchie, then President of the Local Government Board, 
announced, in response to a motion of mine in Committee of Supply, 
that such a Commission would be appointed, the tone of his speech 
showed that he could not conceive of other than one issue to the 
„inquiry. His own Department, he declared, “had no doubt as to the 
efficacy of vaccination, which, as every inquiry had demonstrated, 
to mankind.” Dr. 
layfair—spoke with 
equal confidenc h inside and out of 
Parliament, wa ion was to exhibit 
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“ We have dealt so far with the evidence afforded by the statistics of the 
mortality from small-pox at different epochs in view of the spread or con- 
tinued practice of vaccination. It seems to us searcely possible to deny that 
speaking generally of the British Isles a more vaccinated population has 
exhibited a diminished mortality from small-pox. It was not, of course, to 
be expected that this should be seen year by year, or that the correspondence 
should be exact, even assuming vaccination to be the principal cause of this 
diminished mortality. We have already pointed out that small-pox tends 
at times to become epidemic, i.e., to spread more readily than at other 
times. The occurrence of the conditions, whatever they may be, which 
cause the disease to be thus epidemic have of course no relation to the state 
of the population as regards vaccination, even conceding to the full that it. 
has a protective effect. The only result of widespread vaccination, in a case 
where small-pox ‘became epidemic, could be to render the extent of the 
epidemic more limited, and its fatality less than it would otherwise be. -All 
that we should anticipate then would be a general correspondence over a 
* long series of years between a vaccinated condition of the people and a 
diminished mortality from small-pox.” 


The conclusions here are judiciously guarded. It is certainly not 
possible to deny that: the British population is more vaccinated than 
it was in the last century, or that it has exhibited a diminished 
mortality from small-pox. But “even assuming vaccination to be the 
principal cause of this diminished mortality,’ we are warned not to 
expect too much from it year by year. This naturally sends us to- 
the records of epidemics. However modest we may be in our expecta- 
tions we should, apart from the caution given in the reference to- 
epidemics, look to see the worst outbreaks in the earlier part of the 
century when the “antidote” was but sparingly used, and the 
milder epidemics towards the end wher “em of compulsory 


vaccination had been perfected. But sly the reverse of 
the truth. f ) 

_- There is no need to reproduce hé en in the former 
article of mine that appeared in tH } the Commission 
was appointed. Suffice it that in/ 1-2, at the time 
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though—so long as there is no epidemic—it may diminish - the 
liability to attack by small-pox. 

But to what extent does vaccination diminish this liability ? ? It 
seems generally to bə assumed that it does so to such a degree as to 
be palpable and undeniable. If so we ought rarely to hear of a 
vaccinated person being attacked. But is that so? In Sheffield 
during the terrible epidemic of 1887-8 Dr. Barry investigated 
4708 cases of the disease; and out of these 4151, or-88 per cent., 
were in vaccinated subjects.. Certainly at first sight these figures do : 
not seem to support the assertion that “ liability to attack is diminished 
__ by vaccination.” Taken in connection with similar figures from other 
towns, they are of course subversive of Jenner’s claim to be the dis- 
coverer of an all but infallible prophylactic, and also of the assertions, 
wade in 1858 on the authority of the Epidemiological Society that 
vaccination is an “ antidote,” and that by its means small-pox is “ the 
‘most preventible of all diseases.” But still the figures may on 
certain assumptions be reconcilable with the more modest claim of 
the Commission. These assumptions would be, first, that but for 
vaccination the number of cases might have been 10,000 or 20,000 
instead of 4000 to 5000; and, secondly, that if we divide the popu-. 
lation into two classes, the vaccinated and the unvaccinated, the 
former had fewer than their’ proportionate share of attacks and the 
latter had more. 

' Now as to the first assumption it is impossible to bring it to any, 
test. . The present century, though very imperfectly vaccinated in its 
youth, gives us ra “nidemic, that of 1871-2, at all suggestive of 

' the possibility c o of the proportions supposed. And if 


we go back to s we are warned by the Royal Com- 
mission that th t trustworthy; while the conditions 
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the population amounted to 90 percent. Now Dr. Savill investigated 
667 cases of small-pox, and, out of these, 598 were found to be vacci- 
nated, or 89°7 per cent. This, again, does not look very like a large 
“ diminution of liability to attack.” 

The recent epidemic in Gloucester has naturally been regarded as a 
terrible Nemesis on refusal of vaccination. And yet if prejudice hap- 
pened to. incline the other way, it would be just as natural to point to 
the Sheffield epidemic as a Nemesis on vaccination, and to contrast 
the fate of the town with that of Leicester, which suffered so little 
in comparison. Gloucester undoubtedly suffered severely, and it is to 
be regretted that the Royal Commission .was obliged to close its sittings 
before a special report upon the subject could be received.* But such 
information as was available did not quite justify the indignation 
excited in the medical Press by the alleged sacrilege done to 
Jenner's memory in the very neighbourhood of his birthplace. There 
were 1097 houses invaded by the pest, and of these 899 were visited 
on behalf of the Commission, and 4861 persons were found to be 
residing in them. The popular notion would appear to be that all 
‘these persons, or at any-rate three-fourths of them, must have been 
unvaccinated. The | ieee ia is that 3386 of them, or 69°65 per 
cent., “had been va b some time in their lives before their ` 
houses became infe 
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48°7 per cent. had been vaccinated.” At Norwich in 1819 “it was 
calculated ” that 25 per cent. of the whole population had been vacci- 
nated ; yet “ of 603 persons, forming families specially examined, only 
91 had been vaccinated.” * After these specimen figures it must be 
acknowledged that the Royal Commission makes a very sanguine esti- 
mate for those 25 years when it judges that, “at the end of the first 

quarter of the nineteenth century, at any rate in towns, a proportion 
approaching the half of the children born during that quarter were vacci- 
nated.” Itis believed also that, “at least in the early days of vaccina- 

nation, many adults were vaccinated.” But when we remember the 630 

persons specially examined at Norwich, of whoñ only 91 were found to 

be vaccinated, we shall find it difficult to believe that the “ proportion 

eapproaching the-half of the children ” was made up by vaccinated adults 
to 50 per cent. of the population. Yet this is the amount of vaccina- 
tion that is said to have conquered small-pox and almost abolished it! 

Very well; but there was a great deal more vaccination than this 

in Gloucester when the invasion of small-pox came. In the worst 

house they were found to have been vaccinated up to nearly 70 per 

cent. We are thus confronted with the dijewma that either the 50 

per cent. vaccinated population of the firs% quarterf the century owed 

its deliverance from small-pox to some ¢ause other than vaccination, 

or else the cow-pox lymph must have sttangely lost its power when a 

nearly 70 per cent. vaccinated population was so cruelly plagued. We 

are told, indeed, to remember that in the first quartet of the century 

we must add to the minority vaccinatéd a considerable number who 

had recovered from small-pox in the previous century; and were thus 

protected. That may be so toa certain extent, but they must have been 

a minority of the whole survivors from that century ; and, considering 

the mortality of those days, the number could not have been large in 

the years 1820~5, from which the vaccination estimates pre mainly 

taken. That Gloucester had a similar class to add to its Vaccinated 

population I can have no doubt, though no report has been m ide on the 

subject. It would be strange if it had them not; for in Shetlield the 

plague found 18,292+ persons who were .armed against it not by 

vaccination but by a previous attack. The contingent of suc) per- 

sons in every town is much larger than is usually supposed} and 

though, for reasons before mentioned, the figures are not at hend, 

there is no ground for supposing that a fair proportion was wanting in 

Gloucester. It is absurd to assume that every one had small-pox ia 

the last century. Taking the exaggerated estimate of one in three) 

and allowing the ordinary figure of 16 per cent: out of these for 

deaths, the remainder would be reduced durin g a quarter of a century to 
avery small residuum, not more than the proportion found in Sheffield. 


.* Report of Royal Commission, sec, 30. ł Ibid. sec. 305. 
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The reference, therefore, to survivors of small-pox does not in the 
least help us to understand why vaccination of less than 50 per cent. 
of the population should have been such a splendid success in 1820-5 
while the vaccination of nearly 70 per cent. in Gloucester seventy 
years later should be such a miserable failure as to'amount to a crime 
and a scandal. How many of the medical prophets who have been 
cursing Gloucester as a modern Meroz were aware that the place 
was better vaccinated than any town in England was at the time 
when vaccination is said to have gained its greatest triumphs ? 

This digression abont Gloucester was inevitable. I have noted one 
significant fact that appears to me irreconcilable with the claims 
made for vaccination. I shall not shrink from noticing also certain 
figures which, until further inquiry, must be acknowledged to be, so 
far as they go, favourable ‘to those claims. ‘Of the 3886 persons 
forming the vaccinated class, 1028, or 30°3 per'‘cent., were attacked. 
Of the 1475 persons forming the unvaccinated class, 689, or 467 per 
cent,, were attacked.” *' Here is a difference of 16°4 per cent. in 
favour of the vaccinated. ‘Whether such a difference would have 
satisfied. Jenner, or even the Epidemiological Society, we need not- 
ask. So far as it gæs, amd if it stood alone, and, if the two classes 
were in all but veccination alike, the fact would justify the judgment 
of the Commission that the operation “diminishes the liability to 
attack.” But very few of those who hear and applaud this decision 
will hear of the {6-4 per cent The Press articles about Gloucester 
read as though Small-pox in a vaccinated person were an exceptional 
and almost miragulous occurrence. The writers appear to be under 
the impressiog“that the chances of escape for the vaccinated were ten 
to one at legst. Yet it turns out that, even in Gloucester, which 
affords the great ‘“ object-lesson,” their superiority is not even two to 
one, but Only a difference of 16-4 per cent. 

I pass ‘by Dewsbury, merely remarking that, according to Dr. 
Coupland’, figures reported to the Commission, about a third of the 
populatio were unvaccinated; and very little more than that pro- 
portion $f the small-pox patients examined by him (1019) were found 
to be ufvaccinated. 

I hgye more familiarity with the case of Leicester than with that 
of agy other town. ‘The origin and progress of local distrust in 
vacéination was told in the former article already referred «to, and 






need not be repeated here. Suffice it that the feeling of the town ' 


cannot with any fairtess be attributed to ignorant prejudice. It 


“sprang from experience of the epidemic with which the town was 


visited in 1872. Nowhere had the alleged prophylactic been accepted 

‘and enforced more universally. In fact, it is doubtful if there ever 

was another town so completely vaccinated as Leicester in the begin- 
* Report, sec,243, 
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proposes to amend it, there ought to be plain'and, broad facts showing 
that as a prophylactic vaccination is almost always successful, and the 
failures a negligeable quantity.‘ The only alleged fact of this kind is 
the great diminution of small-pox at the beginning of this century. 
This is constantly appealed to as the end of all controversy. Yet, as 
we have seen, it is impossible that the population down to 1825, or 
“even later, can have been as well vaccinated as Gloucester was before 
its recent epidemic. 

Bnt in the absence of such broad and palpable facts we are offered 
elaborate and often bewildering statistics gathered from the streets 
and lanes of pest smitten towns like Sheffield. These are like the 
hospital statistics, which Dr. Birdwood tells us are not to be trusted in 
times of epidemic.* Besides, they bear upon individual practice rather 
than on municipal or imperial policy. The main questions in such a 
ease as that of Sheffield are these. Was the town well vaccinated ? 
Dr. Barry says it was. Then did vaccination protect it from small- 
pox? Notoriously it did not. Now if we institute a census from 
house to house to show in detail the advantage which we believe 
individuals to have gained from vaccination or re-vaccination, such a 
process may furnish to medical advisers arguments in favour of a 
particular prescription, but they cannot serve as any ground for a 
compulsory law. The detailed care of our own health and the health 
of our children must surely be left to individual responsibility, unless 
in grave exceptional cases, where our conduct eared affect the whole 
community. But the epidemic of Sheftield-and dozen others of the 
same kind show that vaccination does not come me wih the latter 
category. 

Indeed this is practically acknowledged in regard re-vaccina~ 
tion. The whole tone of the Report of the Royal Commission 
indicates a belief that primary vaccination is of very little avail 
after ten years of age, and ought to be followed by re-vacci- 

‘mation, Then why not enforce this? Only two members of the 
Commission had the courage to make such a proposal; and it will bə 
interesting to see whether they can get any member of Parliament to 
bring in a Bill to carry it out. Meantime the majority agree to leave 
‘the question to individual judgment. Why? It would be a 
humiliating confession to reply, ‘‘ Because we dare not propose any- 
‘thing else.” No; it is because the health of the community is not 
proved to be so clearly involved as to justify compulsion. But accord- 
‘ing to weighty evidence every child after ten years from the date of 
primary vaccination becomés a practically unvaccinated person. The 
case therefore for compulsion i is in both cases the same; that is, it is 

as good'or as bad in the one as in the other. We sometimes boast 
laws are happily .independent of logic. But 

es. 31,221. 
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experience shows, that when in any particular instance this charac- 
teristic becomes -too palpable to common sense, the law is either 
shelved or repealed. 

It is, however, argued that even if vaccination can no longer be 
` regarded as a sure safeguard against attack, at any rate it so modifies 
the disease and lessens the fatality that it still ought to be made 
compulsory. Such is the view of the Royal Commission., Of course, 
this is entirely different ground from that taken by the advocates of the 
compulsory law, even down to the appointment of the Commission. It 
would have been felt to be quite untenable had the question been a first 
enactment of such a law. But a much weaker basis serves the con- 
servative instinct that opposes change. If the modification advocated 
by the Commission should be adopted, and the scandal of fine and. 
imprisonment for conscience’ sake be averted, the law may, no doubt, 
linger on ‘until it is gradually forgotten through disuse. But the mere 
belief that small-pox is made a milder disease by vaccination will not 
very long suffice to maintain the conflict with local feeling. It would 
not, even if the belief were absolutely true. But there is much reason 
for thinking it to be ill-founded. . 

The belief does not rest upon any broad basis of palpable fact, but 
only on those elaborate statistics of hospitals and pestilential districts, 
which are very often fallacious. If the impression were true, statistics ( 
of the disease on a large scale-during recent years ought to show a 
smaller fatality than that of last century. For, as we have seen, the 
overwhelming majority of- small-pox patients now have been previously 
vaccinated. But figures on a large scale never show that smaller 
fatality. Dr.’ Collins has collected the cases and the deaths for Lon- 
don in the period 1870-94: ihclusiva, and he has added the figures for 
the late epidemics in Sheffield, Dewsbury, Warrington, and Leicester: 
The whole nutaber of cases amounts to 68,996, and the deaths to 
10,965, or 15:8 per cent. of the attacks.’ “The broad result is that 
when large figures are taken the fatality of small-pox now, when a large ` 
majority of the cases are protected by vaccination, is about the same 
as it was last century, when none of the cases had received any pro- 
tective rite.”* It is noteworthy also that the least vaccinated popu- 
lation, that of Leicester, had far the lowest fatality; as = 21, or 5'8 
per cent. of the patients, died. 

On the whole, the case exhibited by the Commission on behalf of 
the legal enforcement cannot be said to be a strong’one. When once 
the real facts are apprehended as to the very partial extension of 
sporadic vaccination at the beginning of the century there remain no 
palpable general facts that can be urged in its favour, while, on the 
other hand, the recurrence of epidemics culminating in the most 


’ terrible plague of the century just after the lega 
* ** Groun 
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the inevitable advance of opposition to the law, and, like the Sanhedrim 
of old, should “doubt whereunto this will grow,” let them more 
carefully observe where the plague has raged in recent years, and 
where its course has been stayed. Chatter about Gloucester should 
not stop their ears to the groans and tears of Sheffield, fouled 
by acres of cesspools, where with an extraordinarily high percentage 
of vaccination 590 people were swept off in a few months. Nor 
should it deafen him to the incisive argument from Leicester, which 
has tried two systems, and is never going back to vaccination while 
the town endures. Was all Sheffield equally afflicted? No; the 
healthy, well-drained, airy suburbs were almost entirely exempt. 
What was the difference between plague-smitten Leicester of 1872 and 
Leicester victorious over the pestilence in 1893? Immensely less 
‘vaccination and very considerably more sanitation and isolation. 
Even Gloucester was not all equally smitten, And the difference 
between one district of the town and another was far less a variation 
in the vaccination rate than a difference in sanitary condition. What 
has brought down small-pox incidence and fatality in London so very 
largely since 1887? Not more vaccination; for there is very much 
less, and it is decreasing every year. It is mainly gwing to the 

system of isolation facilitated by the establishment of hospital ships. 
We need not have any anxiety then about a substitute for the 
doomed law. The rich must bestir themselves to make thé, houses of 
the poor more like their own, at least in freedom from germ-breeding 
refuse and the enjoyment of fresh air. The poor must awake to their 
duties as municipal electors and vote for local councillors, not on 
political or personal grounds but on grounds of social welfare, 
Telephones and ambulances should, facilitate the quick removal of 
infectious patients, and suitable hospital accommodation should always 
be ready for those who cannot be isolated at home. All infected 
bedding and clothing should be burned, compensation being made by 
the town or district, Local authorities should be empowered to 
compensate for loss of working time the poor who may have been 
exposed to infection, and to offer them comfortable quarantine. Om ` 
evidence of initial small-pox in a school-child or teacher, the school 
should be peremptorily closed for a fortnight, and the scholars be 
prohibited from attending any other. Tramps should be more carefully 
watched, and power given to guardians for detention in hospital of 
any certified to show symptoms of small-pox. Such means of salvation 
as these would be far more effectual than blind confidence in an 
exploded theory. And if they are adopted, as they certainly will be, 
the generation living at the end of the twentieth century will find in 
the pathetic belief in vaccination ‘one of the most interesting and 
instructive of the delusions of the nineteerith. 
J. ALLANSON PICTON. ' 
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“THE OLD SILVER DOLLAR.”* 


T is the ‘fashion. at the present day in some quarters to minimise the 
power of the individual in the bringing to pass of events in the ` 
social and pblitical world; the individual, we are told, is nothing, 
the environment everything. _ And this is, no doubt, one side of the 
truth, perhaps even thé most important; but it is not the only: side. 
The individual may be able to act only in so far as, and only in the 
manner in which the environment wherein he lives makes his action 
possible ¥ but often it is through individuals that the forces of the 
environment make themselves manifest. Thus it is in politicel ang 
social affairs, though no movement ever spread abroad among men, 
seized hold on their emotions, dragged them from the beaten “tracks, 
moulded their conduct and changed their aims for a generation, and 
finally stamped its mark indelibly on the history of a nation or of the 
races unless it was but the change into action of forces which had for 
long been gathering, and working to that end, unless men’s minds 
had undergone a course of preparation, and were ready to yield to the 
new impulse, unless the fulness of the time had come. Yet no such 
movement ever lacked the necessary leader when the moment to strike 
‘came ; every crusade has its Peter the Hermit. And to this rule the 
present crusade in favour of silver in the United States is no exception; 
there is at the present moment throughout a large part of the Western , 
and Southern States of the American Union but one god—Silver, and 
William Hope Harvey is its prophet. 
To many, perhaps, the comparison between the crusades of the 
Middle Ages and the silver “ platform ” in America will seem ridiculous, 


* “ Coin’s Financial School.” Chicago: Coin Publishing Company. “The Great 
Debate between Hon. Roswell G. Horr, of New York, and William H. Harvey, of 
Illinois.” Chicago: Debate Publishing Company. , 
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if not irreverent; to such the demand for free coinage appears but 
a common political election-cry, an underhand attempt at repudia- 
tion, a desperate expedient concocted in the brains of speculators, 
“ debt-scalers,” and broken financiers, a happy inspiration of the 
owners of unremunerative silver mines, a rallying-cry of the Socialists, 
the Anarchists, the ne’er-do-weels, the “social failures” of the great 
Republic; they believe .it to be a movement born of a passing craze ; 
they confidently predict its overwhelming defeat in November; and 
they take comfort to their souls from the thought that the last will 
be heard of the attack on their cherished gold standard when Governor 
McKinley of 1896 becomes President McKinley of 1897. And yet 
no delusion could be more profound. Silverism may be all that these 
optimists think it, but it is assuredly something more; the battle for 
‘sound money may be over next month, but, so far as one can venture 
to predict from the unsatisfactory data within our reach, the ranks of 
the victors will be sadly thinned; the currency question will no 
more be settled this year than the question of Reform was settled in 
England in 1832. The'worship of the silver dollar has spread over 
three-fourths of the Republic; it is inculcated by sober philosophers 
as well as by wordy stump-orators; it is the belief literally of millions 
of honest, hard-working, law-abiding artisans and farmers, and to its 
devotees it is little short of an absorbing religious passion. ' 

I have said that the prophet of the silver standard is dne Harvey. 
Mr. Harvey did not create the forces that nominated Mr. Bryan at 
Chicago last July; the antipathy of West and Hast, the class hatred, 
the suspicious distrust of the moneyed interest, of corporations, of 
“rings” and “ pools,” the profound social unrest, the despair which 
unsuccessful toil always engenders, were all there before Mr. Bryan 
was carried to the top of the poll on his cross of gold, or, indeed, 
before he was ever heard of; but Mr. Harvey had played his part of 
Peter the Hermit with triumphant success. ‘True, the weapons of 
his warfare were not mediæval, not heroic; he inflamed no pilgrims 
with his oratory; he led no hosts fo battle. His methods were more 
adapted to our prosaic age. He wrote a book. But, more than 
that, he gave his book a title which “ caught on,” as his fellow-country- 
men would say, and his choice of the form into which the book was 
thrown was in itself almost a stroke of genius; and then he had; it 
printed in the worst possible style on the worst possible paper, and so 
was able to sell it to his countrymen for twenty-five cents a copy, 
thus bringing it within the reach of the shortest purse. In less than 
two years from the date of its publication the sales had run, so we 
are told, into millions, and they have not yet ceased. Truly, the 
movement which made such a sale possible is no passing phase. 

The title of the book is “ Coin’s Financial School,” and the form it 
takes is that of a series of lectures on the currency question delivered in 
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Chicago in May 1894, “Coin” is depicted to us as a very youthful 
lecturer indeed, but possessed of youth’s most effective equipment— 
personal attractiveness, ready speech, and unbounded self-confidence. 
That portion of the audience whom he professes to have addressed 
who: differed from him in opinion displayed, on the other hand, 
all the moral and intellectual defects that spring from a too close 
adherence to the old paths; they were absurdly anxious that creditors 
should be paid their debts in ‚full; they showed an unreasoning 
scepticism when told that a silver dollar worth 58 cents was the same 
thing as a gold dollar worth 100 cents; they were apprehensive lest 
the attempt.to make 53 equal 100 might not only upset received 
arithmetical truths, but be productive of financial disaster. All to no 
purpose, however; ‘ Coin ’—that is, Mr. Harvey—would have nothing 

- to do with their sophisms ; he triumphed over all these greybeards af 
only youth: and irresponsibility can triumph. For irresponsible he 
was. “Coin” never really kept a school; he only made-believe to 
have done so. His real plan of action was much simpler. Seating _ 
himself in his study, he committed all his own crude theories to paper, 
then he dragged in the names of some of the most prominent, the 
most respected, and the best informed citizens of Chicago, put into 
their mouths foolish questions and irrelevant arguments, and, having 
answered the first and riddled the second to his own satisfaction, he 
held the unfortunate opponent up to universal ridicule. And, from 
first to last, what does his book contain? Three things only—first, 
a fiery denunciation of the Act of 1878 which Joad silver in 
the United States, whiċh he persistently describes as “ the crime of 
1878 ” ; ‘secondly, the assertion that silver, “ the money of the people,” 
can be kept at a ratio to gold of 16 to 1 by the, passing of an Act to 
permit the unlimited coinage of the metals at that ratio; and finally, 
a rabid execration of England, and all her ways and works. 

Mr. Harvey has learnt the arts of the demagogue well ; probably 
with, him they are instinctive; he knows the controversial value of a 
‘striking phrase; “ begging the question” is with him a never-failing _ 
resource, An Act of Congress was passed which, no doubt, altered the 

monetary standard in the United States; the change may have been 
desirable, or it may have been undesirable; the statesmen who were 
responsible for the Act may have been sound economists or self- 
intended speculators ; the present unsatisfactory state of American 
commerce may be the result of the abahdonment of ‘the silver 
standard, or it may have causes far other and less simple; all these 
things are capable of rational discussion; the answer to them is not 
to be discovered in a moment, nor expressed in a sentence. But 
“Coin” knew his business too well to indulge in any lengthened 
pursuit of thé truth; the Act of 1873 was a “crime,” and there was 
an end of it ; and his audience—so he tells us—shouted for joy.’ So, 
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“ If Mr. Harvey,” he said, ‘shall succeed in proving that the people of 
the United States, in 1873, were mostly a set of corrupt scoundrels and that 
he is really the only pure and upright man left in the entire city of Chicago, 
it won’t avail‘him anything in this debate, These questions are not 
pertinent to the questions in dispute. The law of 1873 did -pass; it is 
to-day the law of the land. Several attempts have been made to repeal it 
in Congress, and they have thus far all failed. Mr. Harvey claims that the 
law should be repealed at once, and that this nation should instantly be 
placed upon a silver basis. Here the issue between us is clear cut and I 
oppose such legislation with all my soul and with all my strength. This is 
really the only question in dispute here between us, I now ask, is it 
possible by legal enactment to fix a ratio of value between two substances, 
and then maintain such a ratio for any length of time, either in the markets 
of the world or in the markets of the country where such law is enacted ?” 


It was thus that the old campaigner endeavoured to keep his 
younger opponent to the point. ` 

On the subject of England’s share in “the crime of 1873,” Mr. 
Horr is even more emphatic: 


“ The statement which he (Mr. Harvey) read to you that the scheme (thas 
is, ‘ the crime’) was concocted in London is a simple assertion upon which he 
cannot produce one scintilla of reputable truth, not one word. It has been a 
good many years since England dictated the legislation of this country. 
They have had trouble to do it ever since 1776. They would experience as 
much difficulty now as they did then if they should attempt it. The law of 
1873 had its origin, as all such laws have, in the brains of experts. The 
question of coinage, mintage, is a most intricate one; it is one of the most 
complicated problems with which philosophical men have ever grappled. It 
hus been a process of development from the earliest stages of humanity 
_ down to the present time, which has given us the perfect system of money, 
though not perfect as perfect as it has come to be, at this time. Now, there 
was nothing secret about the plan of 1873. I deny that it had its origina- 
tion in England, or London, or anywhere except in the brains of the people 
who were looking after the interests of the United States: And I defy Mr. 
Harvey, not by assertion, to prove one single item that had any reference to 
the British people controlling or directing this matter.” 


Now this is not only good sense, good history, and much better 
patriotism than “ Coin’s,” but it is also the gist of the whole matter. 
Once let us grasp the idea that the currency system of every 
country is the result of development, and we are on the right road to 
the truth; the series of conclusions to which has been given the 
exceedingly unfortunate and misleading title of “the science of 
money” will take its proper place in the general body of organised 
human knowledge, and the financial arrangements of every nation will 
seem to be the result, not of chance, nor of dishonesty, nor of caprice, 
but of inevitable tendencies. ` 

Mr. Horr's common-sense comes to his aid again when dealing with 
the reason why silver has been demonetised by so many nations: 


“ England, it is true, had demonetised silver in 1816. They had done it 
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because the men who understood that subject best in England had concluded 
` it was best; they were the clearing-house of the world ; they were seeking 
to get control of doing the business of the world, and they had been ages 
trying to find out what was the trouble when you coin two metals at a 
certain ratio. They found that when a ratio varied, when it was different 
from the commercial ratio, one metal or the other disappeared from use 
among the people, and scientifically they decided it was best to have only 
one money standard, and they adopted this away back in 1816. The 
nations ofthe world which first demonetised silver gave as the reason that 
they did it because gold is a better measure of values and a better metal 
to be used in the great transactions of the world than silver is.” : 


Mr. Horr’s philosophy, however, is not confined to a love of sound 
reasoning ; he shows an admirable determination to accept facts ashe 
. finds them, to reconcile himself to the actual, and to avoid spinning 
fine theories about the possible and the desirable. It may have beene 
an act of transcendent folly to have demonetised silver; but demone- 
tised it has been, so let us accept the situation : 


“ All the civilised nations of the world,” he ‘says, “have ceased the free 
coinage of silver upon any ratio, Silver to-day has no free coinage in any 
country where gold is thestandard, and only in such countries-as are using 
silver as the unit and measure of value. It is admitted by all, so far as I 
know, that the real measure of value in the commerce between nations is a 
grain of gold. J matterslittle how such a state of, affairs has been estab- 
* Tished, since it is the existing fact ; hence all this talk about what has been 
done in the past about ratios, and even as to what has caused the low price 

` of silver to-day, is of little consequence, Silver has had its day as a money 
of final redemption. Gold has come to stay because gold is better adapted 
than silver for the great transactions of American life.” ` 


Nor does Mr. Horr conceal his want of faith in the interference of 
Governments in the matter of fixing ratios : l 


“A difference between the legal and commercial ratio of one-fourth of 
one per cent,” we read, “has been enough to drive the dearer metal, 
out of any civilised country on the face of the earth. History is full 
of efforts of Governments to force a legal ratio upon the people, and there is 
no instance on record where the market value of each metal has not con-' 
trolled in the end. The best money has always been driven from the field 
by the cheaper. Such result is in accordance with a law that is as universal 
and as unchangeable as the law of gravitation.” - 

i ( . . : 4 * 

This sturdy old New Englander—Vermont claims him as her own 
— preserved on most occasions an unruffled temper, often in somewhat 
trying circumstances; he strove ‘to answer eloquence by argument, to ,. 
pit facts against theories; but his natural indignation sometimes 
breaks forth, and nothing roused it more surely or toa higher pitch than 
“ Coin’s” platitudes about silver being “ the money of the people,” 
and so on; it was thus his wrath found vent in words: 


« AJ] this talk about striking down the money of the people is the merest _ 
rot—it'is the only word that exactly covers that kind of bosh. The money 
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of the people should be just as good as the money of the nabob, and before 
I get through I will show the people of the’ United States that I have 
come here to defend the rights of the millions who live by work, whose 
wages would be cut in two by the passage of this'law which my friend 
advocates,” ` 


It is not without pleasure that one reads that this spirited pro- 
test against sham sentiment was received with “ long-continued 
applause.” 


So much for “Coin’s” School and “The Great Debate”; each 
merits attention for its own sake—Mr. Harvey’s book because it is a 
splendid demonstration of how to write a successful political pam- 
phlet, “The Great Debate” because of the solid intrinsic worth of 
Mr. Horr’s arguments in favour of sound money. The intrinsic interest 
of these two works, however, is but a small part of the claim which 
they have on our consideration. As has been said, no book ever 
attained to a circulation expressed by millions unless—to use a phrase 
dear to the heart of preface-writers—it supplied a felt want; it may 
seem the veriest trash that ever left a printing-office, it may be filled 
with empty rhetoric and bad logic and garbled facts; but millions 
have bought it, millions have read it, and millions have talked about 
it; something it must contain which is neither rhetoric, nor bad 
reasoning, nor distorted facts. On the other hand, the leading citizens 
of a busy commercial centre like Chicago do not get a lecturer to 
come a thousand miles to meet the author of such a book in public 
debate, they do not go to great pains in organising the contest and 
arranging the rules under which it is to be fought out, and they do 
not spend nine days in attending the discussion of such a dry and 
obscure topic as the currency, unless they have good ground for 
believing that their interests are seriously involved, if not in actual 
jeopardy. It is hardly too much to say that the present silver crisis 
in the United States is the most momentous social phenomenon, not 
merely of the present century, but of modern history. I say social 
phenomenon advisedly, for it is no mere economic issue that divides 
America to-day; it is a startling compound of race-hatred, party 
politics, class-entipathy ; of the antagonistic interests of debtor and 
creditor, the jealousy of West for East; of the frugality of the farm 
crying out against the luxury of cities. But, in outward form at 
least, the question is purely a monetary one; and in so far as it 
touches on economics, a glance at its history and at its meaning may 
not be without interest, i 

From 1792 to 1873 the monetary unit in the United States was 
the silver dollar ; the Mint, however, was open to the coinage of both 
gold and silver in unlimited quantities at the ratio first of 15 to 1, . 
and later at that of 16 to 1, and both metals were fall legal tender 
for the payment of all debts. In 1862, however, an Act had been 
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_ passed making notes of the United States Treasury unlimited legal 
‘tender, and from that date until 1879, when. specie ‘payments were 
resumed, the actual currency of the country was practically composed 
of these notes, well known by their name of " greenbacks.” In 1873 
when the war, to the exigencies of which the “ greenbacks” were due, 
was long since over, and the country was anxious to. return to pay- 
ments in specie, that is, was anxious to pay these notes in coin and 
withdraw them from circulation, Congress passed an Act which pro- 
vided for the complete reorganisation of the currency of the country ; 
this was the famous Act of February 12, the notorious “crime of 
1873.” Among other things, this enactment altered the monetary 
unit from the silver dollar of 1792 to a gold dollar, and at the same 
time it restricted the coinage of silver and destroyed its function of 
legal tender, except to the amount of five dollars. Out of this Ac? 
has sprung all the present trouble, in theory. From the close of the 
` war to 1873 the trade and commerce of the United States advanced, 
to use the stereotyped phrase, by leaps and bounds; but after the 
latter year a change set in; the commercial barometer began 
to fall, it went down and down, and never again has it attained 
the record marking of that famous year. Now, the Americans 
are no less eager to discover the causes of things than their 
neighbours, and here was a problem to tax the powers of the wisest. 
American trade was stagnant; why? It could not be any fault of - 
America’s sons, they were as acute, as energetic, as pushing as of yore ; 
nor of her natural resources, her fields were as fertile, her prairies as 
wide, her sun as warm as ever; nor of her institutions, they were as 
free as when George Washington signed the Constitution. What then 
could it be? By a process of exclusion they—that is, the prominent 
politicians of a certain school—arrived at the conclusion that it must 
be the currency. And force was lent to their arguments by the fact 
that silver was steadily declining in value in the open market. So 
with the currency they forthwith proceeded, well, not to tamper, but 
to experiment. J am not going to enter into the intricacies of the 
Bland Act and the Sherman Act; suffice it to say that the former 
of these was passed in 1878, with the avowed object of doing some- 
thing for silver; among other things it provided for the purchase by 
the Government of immense quantities of silver every month; the 
“Government obeyed, but still silver obstinately refused to rise in 
-. value; on the contrary it continued to fall, and trade did not improve. 
Clearly the true cause had not been found; so a further attempt was 
made to revive the drooping industries of the country, and, strangely 
enough, the prescription was simply a stronger dose of the specific 
which had already played such tricks with the theories of the politi- 
cians. In 1890 the Sherman Act was passed, and by it provision 
was made for still further purchases of silver by the Government, and 
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still more complicated machinery for putting that silver into circula- 
tion was devised. But both these Acts were, in a way, half-hearted ; 
they. did not insist on silver being full legal tender, nor permit of its 
unlimited coinage; trade did not revive, it rather grew worse, the 
value of silver went down still further. So in 1893 both Acts were 
repealed, and now from one party comes the cry “ Bimetallism,” from 
the other, ‘‘ A Silver Standard.” 

What, then, is Bimetallism? It is a theory which says that the 
mints of every nation should be open to the free unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio, and that both gold and silver so coined 
should be full legal tender. The coinage must be freo and unlimited 
—that is, everybody must have a right to take to the mint any 
quantity of either metal in the form of bullion, and receive back 
° exactly the same quantity in the form of discs of a certain size and 
weight, and bearing certain inscriptions and designs. Next, the 
coinage must be at a fixed ratio. This seems almost a necessary con- 
sequence of coining more than one metal, whether the character of 
legal tender be conferred on all the metals coined or only on one; for if 
a Government coins “ dollars ” in gold and also “ dollars” in silver, it 
must needs say what relation the one sort of “dollar” bears to the 
other. But this necessity of fixing a ratio is also to some extent an 
instance of the tyranny of words; if the Government were to call its 
gold coins by one set of names, and its silver coins by a different set 
of names, and announced that each gold coin contained so many grains 
of its particular metal of a certain fineness, it would surprise some to 
discover in how short a time the coins of both metals would be circu- 
lating at their real values relatively to each other, and not at some 
fictitious value imposed—or endeavoured to be imposed—on them by 
the Government; the first step would have been taken towards 
establishing a bimetallic system in fact and not merely in uame. 
Lastly, to complete the prerequisites of bimetallism as at present 
advocated, the two metals must be unlimited legal tender. ‘This is 
the real kernel of the whole system. Government might go on coining 
gold and silver in unlimited quantities, and free of cost, till their 
minting-machines broke in pieces, and yet, if the legal tender power 
was not given to the two metals, we should be no nearer getting both 
into circulation than before; unless A. can pay his debt to B. in 
either gold or silver at his option (which is the meaning of both being 
legal tender), he must employ that metal, whichever it be, on which 
. the law has conferred the character of legal tender. But if he can 
so pay it at his option, will he use either metal indifferently ? 
Assuredly not, so long as both metals-are coined in unlimited quanti- 
ties and at a fixed ratio. For if by virtue of the fixed ratio it is 
found that, say, silver is only one-thirtieth the value of gold in the 
form of bullion in the open market, but is one-sixteenth the value 
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of gold in the form of coin, silver will evidently be a better medium 
to pay debts—and, of course, a worse medium in, which to receive 
payment—than gold; the silver of the country will go to the mint, 
and the gold ‘to the melting-pot; and as, under the supposed law, 
either metal can be coined in unlimited quantities, no stop will be put 
to this movement so long as the particular country has either any 
silver of its own left uncoined, or any commodities (including gold) 
wherewith to buy it from abroad. ‘This is the all-sufficient answer to 
bimetallists ; bimetallism is always and everywhere monometallism 
with the cheaper metal for standard. This has been insisted on, ad 
- nauseam, by every monometallist, and it has never been controverted ; 
but neither has any bimetallist been converted—so persistent is 
human. error. 

.“ With the cheaper metal for standard,” I think I hear some one 
say; “I am not much the wiser; what do you mean by a standard ? ” 
Only this : something that measures; something with which, if you 
compare article A and article B, you will be able to tell the relation 
between A and B themselves. In that interchange of goods which 
constitutes trade, it is, of course, impossible to find any article which 
will serve as an absolute standard, because the value of the article 
chosen as standard itself varies ; or, to put it in other words, the amount 
of concentrated human energy which a given quantity of, that article 
represents is constantly changing, being sometimes more, sometimes less. 
But it has been found that there are two things which, owing to 
several causes, vary in value so little, and so slowly relatively to other 
things, as.to constitute them as good a substitute for an absolute 
standard as mankind is ever likely to discover ; these are, gold and 

silver. : 
‘The monometallist desires that the values of all articles, other than 
the standard substance itself, should be expressed in terms of their 
relation to one or other of these metals; that, for instance, the value of 
a hundredweight of sugar relatively to a ton of coals is to be found 
by ascertaining how many grains of gold, if gold be the standard, 
each will purchase, or how many grains of silver, if silver be the 
standard, and comparing the one number with the other. The 
bimetallist, on the other hand, wishes to have two standards always at 
hand, so that to-day we may be comparing sugar and coals with gold, 
and to-morrow with silver. He really professes to desire that we 
should compare them with both standards at once; but he always 
breaks down when asked how that feat is to be performed; the 
weight of a parcel which was expressed in a compound measure of 
pounds and livres (not both in pounds and in livres) would be a sad 
puzzle to the postal authorities, 

One word more; though the question of a double standard is one 
on which a certain definiteness of opinion may be entertained, it is 
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quite another matter when we try to decide which of the two metals 
makes the better standard theoretically—that is to say, which of the 
two isthe more stable in value. Both fluctuate in value, not only 
relatively to each other, but also absolutely, and it is to the latter 
type of fluctuation that the question refers. If the conditions of pro- 
duction of either metal never varied; if the metals were always found 
in the 'same sort of places; if the output from the mines remained 
a constant quantity, and if the metal as it came from the mine was 
always either in a free state or combined in the same proportions with 
the same mineral, then, neglecting fluctuations in demand, we should 
have an ideal standard. But it need hardly be said. that this is 
not so; and the answer to the question which of the two metals 
fluctuates the less in absolute value—if the use of this not very 
"suitable phrase be permitted—is quite indeterminate ; some economists 
say gold, some silver, and neither party can be said to have proved 
its case, 

Further, it is still another question which of the two metals is the 
better adapted to serve as the standard in any particular nation. Gold, 
it is alleged, is the better standard for rich countries, silver for poor 
countries. And this, probably, is as theoretically sound as it is certainly 
an accurate description of the monetary systems at present in vogue 
throughout the world. Still, here again the problem is unsolved. All 
that can be said with confidence is that Hastern nations have shown an 
unalterable attachment to silver, Western nations a growing, and now 
all but universal, preference for gold. And here comes in the most 
interesting feature on the purely economic side of the currency battle 
in the United States; for it may be that, while gold is the standard 
best suited, to what Mr. Horr calls “ the great transactions ” of the 
Eastern States, yet, in deed and in fact, silver is that best adapted to the 
relatively humble requirements of the farmers of the South and West. 
To suggest this is not to neglect the important economic issues involved 
in the transfer from one standard to another, even from an unsuitable 
to a suitable one; still less is it to neglect the political issues involved. 
I merely note the point as one that is open to discussion, adding, 
however, the comment that, if ever the Southern and Western States 
make good their case for silver as the money of their people, they 
must be content to abandon their claim to being included in the 
advanced nations of the globe. Rightly or wrongly, the verdict of 
the civilised world will be against them. 

J. O. HERDMAN, 


AMERICAN WOMEN, 
FROM A COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


OOD New Englanders are distressed to find that Maria Mitchell 
is the only American woman whose name is engraved on the 
external memorial tablets ofthe new Boston Public Library. The 
other names, similarly honoured, are Sappho, Georgo Sand, Madame ` 
. de Staël, George Eliot, Charlotte Brontë, Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Mary Somerville. Thus England, without Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who has, apparently, been forgotten, contributes 
to the glory of the ages five times as much feminine-weight as the 
United States. The'fact is significant, and not by any means flatter- 
ing to Transatlantic pride. “But one writer thrusts it sirily aside by 
intimating that, because the American woman is one who ‘‘ hitched 
her waggon to a star,” she is the equal, if not the superior, of all the 
illustrious dead. - 

Yet, of all countries, the United States seems to offer the widest 
field for the expansion of feminine capacity. In itself it combines the | - 
* vigour and elasticity of youth with the wisdom and experience of age. 
On its virgin soil civilisation has poured out of the abundance of her 
‘treasures, and sent to till it a multitude of her most adventurous sons. 
- Its children are cradled in freedom, and breathe an air electric with 
wealth of opportunity and the gladness of hope. It knows nothing 
of the ,dead-weight of convention, or the meaning of the word 
impossible. The very crudeness of its social organisation is a power- 
ful stimulant to innovation, inasmuch as it presents the least resistance 
to individual effort. To move out of the deep grooves hollowed out 
by tradition in an, Old World social fabric,, requires the maximum of 
mental and moral force; to move off the tracks traced by Transatlantic 
society for its own guidance, the minimum suffices. It must also be, 
remembered that every educational advantage open to the American 
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man is open to the American woman; and that, when any discrimi- 
nation is made in a family, it is in favour of the girls. In Australasia, 
as in Europe, the reverse is the case, Moré inspiring still is the high 
esteem in which the sex is held. Perhaps it may have too much in 
common with the Oriental spirit to be altogether pleasing to the 
Colonial mind; nevertheless, in its present stage at least, it should 
have some appreciable effect. In America to be a woman is to do no 
wrong, and, in consequence, we are told it is the country of all others 
where a woman would wish to be born. It will thus be seen that at 
no period of the world’s history has a nation created a happier 
environment for its women than the United States does to-day. The 
want of literary distinction among them is therefore the more 
remarkable, ` 

Of this Americans themselves appear to bə conscious only in the 
most indirect manner—certainly not in conversation, or in the news- 
papers and magazines, Indeed, it is all the other way, and this is 
one of the first features to strike the Australian or New Zealander who 
stays in-America for any length of time. Not tbat Colonials incline 
to modesty. By no means. But we draw the line somewhere, and 
that is what our Yankee cousins have, so far, failed to do. We shout 
aloud to creation—or to the bored stranger, when we can get him, 
~—~in praise of our climate, our cities, our wonderful progress—due, 
of course, to the wonderful abilities of a wonderful people—our public 
buildings, our beautiful harbours, and everything else in heaven and 
earth, with one exception. Visitors are never asked their opinion of 
Colonial women. The feeling of Colonial men for their wives, mothers, 
sisters, who so nobly aided them to make the Great Southern Land 
the brightest constellation in the Imperial diadem, lies too deep for 
words. It has not even found expression in native literature, But 
that it has coloured the national life no one who has studied our 
institutions and social development can deny. We are, therefore, all 
the more puzzled in trying to account for the fulsome flattery which 
Americans pay to their womankind. But we soon discover the 
problem is unworthy of our consideration. An admiration which 
knows no restraint, disdains to enlist on its side the aid of proof, and 
adopts the dogmatic utterance of a Puritan divine, at first wearies, 
then disgusts. It is as superficial as the graces of mind and person 
it seeks to exalt, and one can only wonder at the inordinate vanity 
which can encourage it. But this is not the worst. To be acceptable 
at all it must pick holes in the womankind of every other country, 
especially of England. To read or hear the extravagant abuse or 
cheap contempt of the daughters of ‘the snug little isle” Americans 
permit themselves to use, one would be inclined to imagine they 
grudged them existence, or at all events the personality, which has 
created a landmark for itself in the ocean of time. 
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An indirect but clear proof of the dead-level of life in America—at 
any rate, from the feminine standpoint—is the nature of American 
biographies of “ famous women.” To read them is a weariness to the 
flesh. If the national ideal had been embodied even in one woman 
they would never have been written. But a standard of excellence 
not having been fixed, individuals who rise slightly above the ordinary 
are described in terms that would be flattering to a Sappho, a Lady 
Rachel Russell, a George Eliot, Their names have most likely never 
travelled across the Atlantic, or even as far as San Francisco; yet 
they are credited with every Christian virtue and Pagan grace, until 
the bewildered critic begins to wonder why such shining lights are 
hidden in the mazes of obscurity. Then he suddenly remembers that 
only the commonplace is perfect; and that only in writing of a 
mediocrity is it necessary to repeat the word genius at least twice orf 
every page. Á 

Let us turn to the national literature. Instead of here making the 
acquaintance of creations breathing the charm and beauty and intel- 
lect of which so much is heard on both sides of the Atlantic, we find 
them conspicuously absent. Fenimore Cooper, Irving, Bryant, 
Whittier, Pos, Emerson, Lowell, and even Hawthorne and Longfellow, 
may have held the same views on the American woman as the most 


imaginative reporter of the hour; but the evidence is all the other. 


way. Whatever else she may have done, she has not inspired 
the classical literature of her country, and in that respect she is 
undoubtedly unique in the history of Western peoples. In poetry she 
is hardly recognised at all. Bryant knew no mistress but Nature. 
Whittier is more catholic; but with the exception of “‘ Maud Müller ” 
and “Mogg Megone,” his lyrics are mostly descriptive of New 
- England scenery, patriotic or dedicatory. Poes genius wanders in 
the shady vistas of imagination. Emerson and Lowell both wrote 
verses to, or on, women, but only in the most general terms. Long- 
fellow, the greatest poet of them all, was not less blind to the artistic 
merits of his fair compatriots. Evangeline, the Acadian maiden, ‘has 
all the tenderness, trustfulness, devotion, and patience, of a daughter 
of her people, There is nothing New World about her except her 
home on the Nova Scotian coast. Elsie, in the “‘ Golden Legend,” is 
a German; Hiawatha’s bride is, of course, an Indian; and, in that 
most poetical: record of European travel, “ Hyperion,” the heroine, Mary 
Ashburton, is an Englishwoman, Thus the only creations racy of 
New England are the demure Priscilla in the “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and Cecilia in “Kavanagh.” It may be urged that the 
subjects chosen by Longfellow do not admit of the introduction of 


American women. Not as such, perhaps, but certainly with universal . 


features. Shakespeare does not give us an Italian Miranda or a 
Danish Ophelia, He represents a familar type under s peculiar 
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combination of circumstances. This the New England poet has not 
done. Oliver Wendell Holmes is the only one of the classical writers who 
has devoted a whole poem to the American girl. But, unfortunately, 
he falls. into the national failing, and, instead of embodying in his 
verse a sweet New England flower, he does no more than ask us 
where on this broad earth we can find the superior of “our free- 
born Yankee girls?” The genial doctor was too shrewd and just 
to indulge in crude flattery ; yet even he has not succeeded in getting 
out of the rut into which his countrymen have fallen. Comparison 
of this order is not the basis of description anywhere else, so why it 
should flourish to rankness in America is not quite clear. It is, 
however, a distinct sign of weakness. All the English novelists and 
poets from Chaucer to Tennyson have been more or less inspired by 

° women, but in their simplest, as in their noblest lines, the reader feels 
that there were present in their minds only two images—the real and 
the ideal. For them there was but one womanhood in the world, and 
that was English. Nor is the point of view of the ordinary man any 
different. What is more, should his own powers of expression fail 
him, he can draw upon a thousand and one gems of verse, or fall 
back upon the finest compliment ever paid to a woman—“.to love 
her is a liberal education.” 

In fiction the American woman appears more prominently, but her 
position is very far indeed from being supreme. In Cooper’s novels 
the female characters, charming as they are, strike one as more or less 
conventional, and when they are not British born, as in the case of 
Alice and Cora Munro, they are so far guided by Old World standards 
as to be recognised by Old World critics. Independence and self- 
reliance, as the chiefest of feminine characteristics, had not yet been 
born. Irving’s most pathetic sketches were inspired by the common 
events of life in an English village. Poe's tales deal with the fan- 
tastic and the terrible; with unusual mental conditions, rather than 
with the joys and the sorrows, the struggles and the hopes, of the 
men and women he saw around him. But with the advent of Haw- 
thorne began a new era for American fiction, and the artistic and 
intellectual value of the “ Scarlet Letter” at once stamped it with the 
hall-mark of greatness. Beyond question, no other novel can approach 
it as an expression of Puritanism in New England. But, curiously 
enough, the heroine is an Englishwoman. From the background of 
Salem life, grim and sordid, the figure of Hester Prynne stands ont as 
vividly as the flaming rata from the green wilderness of a New Zealand 
forest. The daughter of a country gentleman, and endowed with 
singular beauty, she has all the graces of mind and person associated 
with the type to which she belongs. Her nature, if faulty, is rich. 
Hence the consequences of her sin call forth all that is best in 
her, instead of dragging her down to a lower level, Through passion 
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and imagination she fell; through patience and devotion she rose. 
In Old England such as she are as familiar in literature as they are 
in daily life; in New England they are rare. 

In the same way, Hawthorne, concentrates all the storm and stress 
of the “ Transformation ” round the figure of the English Jewess, 
Miriam. Hilda is a beautiful conception, but she is too ethereal for 
reality. If she can be said to touch earth at all, itis in the exquisite 
confessional scene, or when,.with a strange lack of sympathy, she 
repulses Miriam after the murder of the priest in the Coliseum. The 
only other portraits of maidenhood drawn by Hawthorne are Phoebe, 
in the “ House of the Seven Gables,” Elsie, in “ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret,” and Priscilla, in the “ Blithedale Romance.” While more 

. substantial than Hilda, they yet contrive to elude us in a somewhat 
similar way. But if the great’ novelist has filled in the outlines of ` 
his young girls with spiritual touches of the imagination rather than 
with those gleaned from observation, he has achieved a genuine artistic 
triumph in, the character of Zenobia. In her we hava a living, 
breathing American woman. Beautiful, intellectual, fascinating, 
generous, affectionate, and sympathetic, she moves across the stage of 
the “ Blithedale Romance,” a veritable queen. But, magnificent as 
she is, her death is melodramatic in the extreme, and it is described 
with a merciless realism which has never been surpassed. Hawthorne’s 
fine artistic sense may, or may not, have detected the weak. spot 
in the American woman’s armour, but the fact remains the same, 
that he exposed it as no writer has done before or since. . Yet 
withal, beside Zenobia the creations of a later school of. novelists 
are as water compared to wine. Her faults, as well as her virtues, 
are on a grand scale, and, crowning distinction, she is dominated by 


passion. 


“ Being the woman that she was,” says the author, “could Zenobia have 
foreseen all these ugly. circumstances of death—how ill it would become . 
her, the altogether unseemly aspect which she must put on, and especially 
old Silas Foster’s efforts to improve the matter—she would no more have 
committed the dreadful act than have exhibited herself to a publie assembly 
in a badly fitting garment. She had seen pictures, I suppose, of drowned 
persons in lithe and graceful attitudes, and she deemed it well and decorous 
to die, as so many village maidens have, wronged- in their first love, and 
seeking peace in the old familiar stream... . . But in Zenobia’s case there 
was some tint of the Arcadian affectation that had been visible enough in all 
our lives, for a few months past.” 


And this terrible self-consciousness is the self-consciousness of too 
many average women, who have not a fraction of Zenobia’s power and 
intellectual charm. Of the former it ‘has been said that, when, the 
last trump shall sound, she will immediately begin to put her frock 
| straight, and the stray curls of her “ bang.” Was it not she, too, who 
remarked that the conscionsness of being perfectly dressed carried her 
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ériumphantly through a trying social ordeal as the knowledge that 
she had obeyed the Ten Commandments, both in spirit and letter, 
never could? - Yes, but it is just this shallowness which paralyses all 
true greatness. Literature does but hold up the mirror to the daily 
life it sees around it. As Zenobia thought more of how her beautiful 
body looked after death than of the tremendous issues involved in 
taking her own life, so do a large section of the American public of 

. these days ; the end of the material part of them would seem to be 
more important than the spiritual, Originality at a funeral is as 
much sought after as originality at a wedding. The suggestive 
word coffin has given place to casket; the modest shroud to fall 
dress ; the undertaker’s shop to the more elegant parlour. It is by 
no means unusual for a woman to be decked out for the grave in an 
‘ayening gown, and in some cases to have her face rouged and pow- 
dered into a ghastly semblance of the freshness of youth. This 
anconscious mockery of death is a curious phase of materialism in 
America, It is unknown in the Colonies, especially in New Zealand, 
where Scottish customs have already taken root. The studied sim- 
plicity of a funeral is there only saved from the sordid by a tropical 
profusion of flowers, not stiff crosses and wreaths bought at a florist’s 
shop and representing so much coin of the realm, but igethered in 
friends’ gardens. 

Nor is marriage, that other momentous event of a life, invested 
with a spiritual significance. It is a contract, and nothing more, 
wherever it takes place. , In the house, or at a registrar’s office, it is 
perhaps easy to lose the illusion of the sanctity of marriage; but in 
America it is just as easy to lose it in a church. How could it be other- 
wise in a country where divorce laws are made, not for the utmost 
mecegsities, but for the convenience of married folk? As a rule, the 
bride at a wedding is the most self-possessed person present. Should 
she be the daughter.of wealthy parents, the possibility of a mistake is 
rendered out of the question by a rehearsal of the service, and in any 
case girlish modesty and nervousness are too often unknown quantities. 
Not so long ago a New York belle walked up the aisle on her father's 
arm, laughing and chatting as unconcernedly as if she were in a ball- 
room ; and another’s self-possession was so perfect that she paused in 
front of a mirror—strango article of furniture for the house of God !— 
in the church porch to ascertain whether or not her hair had been dis- 
arranged by the drive. Americans are rather fond of recording such 
incidents as these under the impression that it proves the American 
woman’s capacity to be at ease under any circumstances, as though that 
were not sufficiently proved already. Buta stranger sees in them a 
proof that the young girl, as we know her, has no existence in the 
United States, She is a.child and then a woman. The transitional 
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stage, beautiful in its exquisite blending of innocence and maturity, 
is. omitted. 

Even more striking than her sal EA EEEN is the American 
woman’s lack of sentiment, not as it is understood in these days of 
false ideals, but in its highest and noblest sense. It is the source of 
all that is fairest and most holy in life. To the heart it is as a run- 
ning stream to a valley shut in among the. hills. Should it be by 
any chance dried up, the landscape loses all its freshness and beauty. 
So itis with a nation, and all that its absence means we see in 
Western civilisation to-day. In the women it accounts for. an’ 
abnormal development of self-reliance and independence, qualities 
which invest the feminine character with hardness, without adding to 
its strength, -Ib is responsible, too, for their intensely ‘practical out, 
look in the affairs of daily life, and their terrible facility in vulgar- 
ising the ideal. None of these characteristics—omitting the last, 
excellent as they are in themselves—make an ‘individual or a people 
great, unless they are controlled by sentiment. Neither do they lend 
themselves to artistic treatment. Self-sacrifice, devotion, trustfulness, 

. gentleness, tenderness, delicacy, a high sense of duty, singleness of 
' purpose, are the themes of art and literature, especially when they 
are coloured by passion or imagination. So, also, are the faults ` 
inseparable from the highest virtues, and those emotions in which ` 
self can be completely submerged. In these, however, American 
women are deficient. How could it be otherwise when the very 
essence of a great situation is an unknown experience to them ? 
They are the most finished product of the democratic principle—the - 
most unconsciously selfish beings on the face of the earth. They 
. demand and are given the maximum of rights, their ideas too seldom 
' travel beyond the minimum of duties, In them the utilitarian philo- 
sophy has done its worst. l 

It is no wonder, then, that both lineaire ‘and real lifé present 
women on a dead level? ‘Going back to America!” says one of 
Theodore Winthrop’s characters—“ to that matter-of-fact country where 
every one reads the newspapers, to a country where hearts never break, 
and there can be no need of mercy, pity, pardon, to life without 
shade, all bald, garish, steady sunshine.” The works of every writer 
from Fenimore Cooper to Margaret Deland may be searched in vain 
for a creation as heroic as the Antigone of Sophocles. Hardness and 
superficiality, combined with beauty and grace, are the most prominent | 

` features of the heroines of American novels. They have “ brains all 
over them,” but their heads are so manifestly superior to their hearts, 
that they seldom arouse the readers sympathy, and some of them 
can never be regarded with anything but dislike. Itis a positive 
relief to turn from them to such natural Old World types as Judith 
Hutter or Cora Munro. As a matter of fact, however, few creations 
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of the school founded by Hawthorne have any claims to be remem- 
bered at all. Daisy Miller, and perhaps Cecil Shore, are notable 
exceptions, Why the fault should be laid at the door of the authors 
is not quite clear—unless they are expected to make bricks without 
straw. The human nature in their novels is the human nature with 
which they are familiar. That it is barren of some of the richest 
elements of romance no, one recognises more clearly than they, and 
one.of its direct, results, so far, has been to produce such graceful 
flights of fancy as “The Man without a Country,” “The Lady or the 
Tiger,” and “ Margery Daw.” It also accounts for the prominence 
given to the sketch and the short story in American fiction at all 
stages of its career. 

. Under these circumstances it is not a matter for surprise that o 
novelist of Julian Hawthorne’s genius should find his inspiration in 
Europe. Of twenty novels written by him, only seven portray Trans- 

_ atlantic types of character. One is a highly imaginative romance, two 
are curious histories of scientific foreigners, ten illustrate life in Eng- 
land, and are told with all the writer’s depth of insight, passion, and 
breadth of style. For the American novelist is, on the whole, more 
versatile than his fellow-craftsman on this side of the water. The 
former can delineate the daughters of Albion with a fair amount of 
success ; the latter, when he is foolish enough to introduce a Yankee 
girl to his readers, invests her with nothing more characteristic of her 
nation than a banjo; she is not to be distinguished from: the conven- 
tional English girl of fiction. In Mr. Bret Harte’s glowing pages all 
sorts and conditions of men and women find a place, from Cherokee ` 
Sal to M’liss. The procession ‘is a long one, but nearly every member 
of it, with the exception of the Heathen Chinee, belongs to a phase of 
life in the West, which has now become a matter of history. Another, 
who until lately laid the scene of his plots in Europe, is Mr. Marion 
Crawford. His most successful novels are, undoubtedly, the Italian 
series; but “ Mr. Isaacs” made his reputation, and the heroine of it 
is an Englishwoman. The same may .be said of “An American 
Politician,” one of the few works of fiction, since the appearance of 
“ The Scarlet Letter,” in which, under such a condition, the scene is. 
laid in New England. 

It will thus be seen that American women are neither themselves great 
in literature, nor are they the cause of greatness in others. In poetry 
not one name is worthy to stand on the same plane as Mrs. Browning: 
or Christina Rossetti ; in fiction the record is even poorer. They have ` 
been distanced even by an English colony, South Africa, which has 
produced at least one work of genius in the “ Story of an African 
Farm.” Miss Wilkins writes delightful sketches of New England 
life, but her method is disastrous to the success of a three-volume 
novel. Miss Murfree’s stories of Tennessee wilds are loaded with 
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analysis to such an extent that it requires an intelligence, trained in 
the school of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, to appreciate them. There 
are good folk on this side of the water who profess great admiration . 
for novels of this description, just as they profess to admire anything 
and everything peculiar to a foreign country——except its citizenship. 
But the average Briton is not quite so easily carried off his balance. 
He may be interested for a while in matter-of-fact and progressive 
types of character, but a very little of them goes a long way. Until’ 
the great emotions and passions cease to be the motives of human 
action with the generality of mankind, minor eccentricities and social 
distinctions will never- take a leading laces in art and fiction without 
a tremendous loss of power. This is painfully evident in the works of 
Mrs. Deland, who is too much afraid of passion to do herself justice, 
Of naturalised Americans, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. and Mrs. Barr are 
` the most famous. But they, too, have felt the sterilising effect of a, 
materialistic democracy. The latter is artistic and convincing only 
when she fills in her canvas with Scottish scenes; the former has 
never, in subsequent efforts, equalled the power and simple pathos of 
her Lancashire tales. Her ‘‘ Fair Barbarian” and “ Louisiana” are 
charming sketches, but they are alight as -thistle-down compared to 
* Surly Tim” and “ That Lass o Lowrie’s.” Curiously enough, the 
stage, that other congenial outlet for the energies of Old World 
women, knows as few distinguished Americans as literature. As 
“Mrs. Brown-Potter remarked not so long ago, in reference to her own 
slighted merits, ‘ the actresses in this country are foreign-born.” She 
might have added ‘that the dramatic profession generally is, and-always - 
. has been, largely recruited from Great Britain. Madame Modjeska, 
Madame Janauschek, and Mdlle. Rhea, are exceptions. In the early 
days of the Republic it was only natoral that the stage should find its 
brightest ornaments in the well-trained companies on this side of the 
water; but in these self-complacent days the world looks for some- 
thing more flattering to the national vanity. As.a matter of fact, > 
however, the two really great actresses produced: by the United 
States —Charlotte Cushman. and Clara Morris—belong ‘to the past 
- generation. There is no one to equal them just now. Ada Rehan, 
‘the queen of comedy in America, is Irish. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, the 
most fascinating of old ladies on both sides of the Atlantic, is an 
Englishwoman born and bred. So are Mrs. John Hoey, Mrs, John 
Drew, Rose Coghlan, Agnes Miller, Ada Dyas, Annie Russell, Maud 
Branscombe, Catherine and Jeffreys Lewis, Madame Ponisi, and 
Augusta Roche, Margaret Mather, Olga Brandon, Agnes Robertson, . 
and ‘Alice Lingard are Colonials. Fanny Davenport, though born in 
London, and. indebted to an English mother for the magnificent 


. physique which enables her to play Madame Bernhardt’s rôles without 


feeling the strain, can hardly be described as British. Actors of + 
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American descent are even more rare than actresses, Edward Forrest, 
Edwin Booth, the Jeffersons, the Wallacks, Lawrence Barrett, Robert 
Mantell, and John McCullough are all of British parentage. The same 
may be said of such great men as Washington Irving, General 
Sheridan, Andrew Jackson, Patrick Henry, and Alexander Hamilton. 
Edgar A. Poe, the most original genius America has yet produced, 
was the son of an English actress. The mothers of Thomas Jefferson, 
Bret Harte, and John C. Calhoun were English, Dutch, and Irish 
respectively. It will thus be seen that the conditions of life in the 
United States are eminently favourable to the children of European 
emigrants, especially natives of Great Britain, On the second and 
succeeding generations the North American climate has an adverse 
, effect. 

“Singers of pure American descent are numerous. Well-known 
exceptions are Marie Van Zandt, Minnie Hauk, Marie Duma, 
Zelie de Lussan, Emma Thursby, Katherine Fisk, Lucile Hill., It has 
been unchivalrously remarked that “if Pharaoh had been timeously 
visited by the plague of American poetesses, the first-born might have 
been spared.” ‘This is, of course, the protest of a cynic, but it might 
with equal reason be raised against the flood of singers the United 
States has poured on Europe since Clara Lonise Kellogg compelled 
London and Continental andiences to listen to her fine contralto voice. 
But, unfortunately, there is no American Patti, as there is no American 
Alboni, — 

The fact is Americans generally are suffering from a tendency to 
over-refinement, and this is especially true of the women. Hawthorne 
refers to it in “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” in this wise: “ The cemetery 
was more English than anything else in the neighbourhood, and might 
probably have nourished English oaks and elms, and whatever else is 
of English growth, to spindle upwards and lose their sturdy breadth, 
which is said to be the ordinary character both of human and vegetable 
productions when transplanted hither.” In a charming little essay, 
Mr. Burroughs also takes note of it, but in stronger terms: “The 
rank, primary, inarticulate human qualities, are suffering decay among 
us; there can be little doubt of that. Probably they are suffering— 
or are threatened with the same decay in Europe.” Yes; but one does 
not look for the signs of old age in youth. That breadth and depth 
‘in the American character are being refined at the expense of strength 
is reflected in the novels of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, in whose 
sight the unimportant would appear to be the all-important. Of the 
tremendous issues of life they never even give us a glimpse. The 
women who flit across their pages are pretty, and irreproachable and 
clever; but they invariably give the foreigner an impression of aloof- 
ness from the trials and troubles of existence. They are priestesses 
in the courts of pleasure—as they understand it—and like the 
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daughters of the horse-leech, they are continually crying, give! give! 
But they are as insatiable as Moloch, and as ungrateful as republics, | 
. They are luxuries for which man must pay with the sweat of his brow, 
affecting the while to regard it as a privilege. And,in a minor 
degree, the same is true of the average woman. She is a queen, the 
stranger is told—not a queen, whose life has ih it more of pain than 
joys in the aristocratic sensé, but a queen, as a vulgar democracy has 
conceived such a personage should be—luxurious, beautiful; indifferent 
to everything but her own comfort. In “ effete old monarchies,” one 
queen is found to answer the purpose of her existence to the entire 
satisfaction of her subjects and the world; but in America there are 
hundreds of thousands of them, and not one maid of honour among 
them all. But the homage paid to them is not quite so voluntary: as 
it seems. No one knows better than the American woman low to” 
-demand those privileges she has grown to consider ai her rights; and 
åf it could only be brought home to her, it is one of the least hopeful 
-signs that her supremacy will be of long duration. She is a human 
„orchid, who requires an artificial atmosphere in which to bloom. 
Hence money, and plenty of it, is essential to her existence. In.an 
indirect way, therefore, she is responsible for the trusts and rings, 
-and other repulsive features of the race for fortune in every State of 
the Union. Nor is extravagance confined to the rich. It is as 
-general among all classes as gambling. Sometimes it gives rise to 


arousing incidents. Some young Western farmers in New York were -` 


once asked by a smart reporter why they had come to Castle Garden 
in search of wives. “If we married an American girl,” answered one 
` of them, “ we should have to employ a foreign woman to take care of 
her.” And it is just this half-oriental attitude towards the weaker’ 
sex which is one of the most disquieting features in American social 
life. The wild-rose of English woods and hedges is not a whit less 
fragrant and dewy than the finest blooms of the manor garden, and 
- “The Gardener’s Daughter” and “‘ My Lady ” are, each in her own 
particular way, as suggestive as an English landscape shrouded in mist. 
In like manner the American has all the hardness, and brightness, and 
crispness of her native air. But what she gains in one direction she 
loses in another. She does not live in an atmosphere such as artists 
love; she does not make one feel that her clear, calm eyes are the 
windows of a soul whose depths have never been sounded; she does 
not give one the impression of richness, intellectually and physically. 
She has not the repose of manner which suggests strength and vigour. 
Her qualities are all, with one exception, matter-of-fact. She has 
charm, and it is a quality peculiarly her own. It has very little in 
common with the charm, founded on passion, of a Cleopatra or a 
Lucrezia Borgia, but it has a fragrance which, when allied with beauty, 
` does much to atone for the want of those feminine graces she has, 
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unhappily, come to believe are incompatible with independence. It 
is her most reliable weapon of defence. 

There is no doubt whatever that women in the United States have 
reaped very solid advantages for themselves during the past fifty years. 
Whether their country has benefited quite so much is another question. 
If we are to believe the eloquent, if slightly inconsistent, exponents 
of the proper relations of the sexes, the acknowledgment of feminine 
superiority is to bring about the millennium; but unfortunately 
America, which alone admits it, is further away from the Promised 
Land than the Philistines who live in the desert round about. The 
whole political organisation is honeycombed with corruption; justice 
is bought and sold; divorce is so common as to menace the purity of 
home life; trusts and strikes, millionaires and paupers, grow apace ; 
satrocities are committed on the negroes in the South, and there is not 
a wave of righteous indignation from San Francisco to New York 
strong enough to make the continued repetition of them impossible, 
No; modern thought has not discovered a new way to be born again, 
nor will society be regenerated by a rigid adherence to the dogmatism 
of the latest school of political economy. Even the dogmatism of the 
Bible was preferable. It did take some account of two of the most 
potent factors in the universe—instinct and passion. Science despises 
both, except in their lowest sense. 

But if women have not made America altogether desirable as a 
place of residence, and have not given to the world great novelists, 
artists, poets, philanthropists, or national heroines, they are recognised 
everywhere for their social gifts. The result is not a very brilliant 
contribution to the glory of the age, but it is something; and if it 
were not permeated by a fatal superficiality, Transatlantic Aspasias, 
Madame de Staéls, and Lady Blessingtons might win the gratitude 
and admiration of civilised mankind. So far, however, Margaret 
Fuller is the only one of her compatriots who has the slightest claim 
to be included in the company of famous social lights. There are 
scores of American women, rich, beautiful, charming, in every Euro- 
pean capital, but not one of them has made more than a conventional 
‘success in the art of entertaining. There are others also, the very 
flower of the South and New England, who have married European 
noblemen, sometimes influential in their respective countries. But 
what have they ever done, except to make society tawdrier and more 
ansatisfying than it was before? Not one has the individuality of a 
Lady Salisbury, a Mrs. Gladstone, or a Lady Beaconsfield, or the 
self-abnegation essential to the ideal helpmeet of a great man. 
Apparently they lack the depth of insight and intellectual weight to 
rival the glories of the palmy days of the salon. But on a lower 
level they are admirable—never dull, bright, clever, self-possessed, 
well-dressed, tactful, by no means straitlaced, prettily defiant of 
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minor conventions, and absolutely free from prejudice. It is in social 
intercourse that the American woman is seen at her best, and, it may 
be added, at her worst. In a country where the political field is 
largely occupied by the “boss” and the Irish agitator, and the 
importance of the army, navy, and civil service dwarfed by the pre- 
tensions of the millionaire, it is the only outlet for her ambition 
outside of the literary and artistic arena. That it is so regarded by the 
great mass of the people is proved by the nature of the American girl's 
education. She must be amusing at all costs. She must be a past- 
master in the mysteries of raillery, too often at the expense of earnest- 
ness and sweetness. She must never be at a loss for a reply; thus, 
her retorts are as crushing as they are merciless. Even her coolness 
tends to the same end. It would not carry her through the ordeat 
of Anne Askew, or enable her to surpass the achievements of Lady’ 
Derby, or Blanche, Lady Arundel. But the worst that can be said 
of her in hor social character is her tendency to ostentation and 
extravagance, She is also too fond of making paltry class distinc- 
tions and of giving dress the importance of birth in Europe. She’ 
would do well to lay to heart the pregnant remarks of an eminent 
American on literature in his own country: “ We have need of a 
more vigorous and scholastic rule, such an asceticism as only the 
hardihood and devotion of the scholar himself can enforce. We live 
in the sun and on the surface—a thin, plausible, superficial existence 
—and talk of muse and prophet, of art and creation, But out of 
our shallow and frivolous way of life can greatness ever grow ?” 


C. DE THIERRY. 


i A PALINODE TO APOLLO: 


“ There was a city once as sick as ours ; 
Restless she lay upon ber sea-washed throné, 
Surmising evils. For the gods were gone, i 
Their white homes shut ; no victim gay with flowers 
Gladden’d her altars, but on all the towers > 
Vague terror sat, and women made their moan 
From street to street, foreboding ; save alone 
Where he who knew the mind of heavenly powers 
Implored Apollo. 

But for ns what Cretan old 

Shall teach the lustral rite, and purify 
Our country’s slough, where pleasure coils with hate, 
And hunger watches? Who shall be so bold 
As raise the healing prayer before she die? 
And to what god shall she be dedicate?” 


HESE lines by an unknown writer, referring, probably, to the 
purification of Athens by Epimenides, the Cretan, after the 
Cylonian crime, were lately recalled to my mind by a strange 
interview with which I was unexpectedly honoured. For on a clear 
day in early September I too was fortunate enough to meet one of those 
ancient gods who, as is well known, still haunt this ancient world, 
and are recognised from time to time by the most unlikely people. 
The only strange thing about our meeting was its place. I was 
wandering upon mere English ground among Northumbrian moors, 
` and instead of pursuing wisdom and the arts I was but poaching the 
habits of curlew and vipers, or whatever else I might pick up without 
unduly enraging the owners of earth. Making my way towards a 
line of hills which rose gradually from the wastes and fronted the 
north in sharp basalt cliffs, I crossed a long straight road, greem 
from disuse, and after wading through a bog of rushes and the 
Parnassus grass, began to climb the rising ground where a few 
mountain sheep with speckled faces and long yellow eyes were feeding 
among loose heaps of rock. 

Suddenly I became aware that those grey ruins of a mountain were 
not piled at random, but had been set in regular forms and angles, 
like the foundation walls of ancient buildings. And incredible old 
tales of history came into my mind, how that somewhere in this bar- 
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` baroas North, on the verge of Empire, severed from all the world, 
Rome had built a road and planted a wall, guarded at intervals by 


towns where dwelt the legions and generals far from the city. Could ` 


it be that those stony haunts of wheatears were relics’ left by the 
eagles ? There stood the bases of the gates, round stone columns 
still rising two or three feet above the hawk-weed and brown par- 


tridge-grass. The pavement between them still showed the deep ` 


grooves worn by cart-wheels in. days when horses understood the 
, Roman. tongue which cursed them as they bumped through ‘the 
narrow entrance. I could trace the little streets, and the doors of’ 
the tiny houses, and the heating chambers for the baths, and the 
bakers’-ovens. Near the middle lay the foundations of the Prefect’s 
house, from which shivering senators had watched the sun go early 
down behind the grey bulwark of Cross Fell. And under the tufts ° 
of grass I tripped upon a stone which proved to be a short column 
- still left lying on its side. Rolling it out of its trough in the 
reddish earth, where centipedes and innumerable ants and beetles 
scurried about like women in a revolution, alarmed at the light and 
air suddenly let in upon their immemorial habits and habitations, I 


discovered what appeared to be an inscription very rudely cut; and _ 


scraping off the soil I slowly spelt out the two words, Dibus ‘viteribus. 
ʻ To the gods of old,” I was forced to translate it, in spite of the 
shock to my dim memories of grammar, and it was a comfort to 
reflect that the faithful and believing soldier. who had scratched that 
dedication on the stone had escaped the smarting penalty he would 
bave received if he had shown up such a specimen of Latin i in one 
of oar public schools. 

A little further up the hillside I was confronted by a wall which 
from its solid breadth and the regularity of its squared stones I knew 
must be that hedge of empire, the great barrier itself, Like the 
Great Wall of China, it could be seen far away running up hill and 
down, and at the dangerous gaps it was marked by square fortresses. 
At this spot it had been built within a few yards of the very edge 


of the cliff, and climbing over its broad and grass grown top, I could , 


look far below through tufts of fern and, holly and mountain ash, 
barely rooted in crannies of the precipitous rock, right down upon a 
reedy Jake, over the clear centre of which coots were bobbing their 
white-shielded heads, and expressing their satisfaction with things 
as they are in cries like the creaking of cartwheels. Northward, the 
moorland lay stretched ont, still and untenanted under the immense 
air, like'a brown and heaving sea with broken crests against the 
horizon’s rim. Behind me the autumn sun drove ‘slowly down the 
west, and now and then a great bee or purple beetle lumbered com- 
fortably over the Wall, booming his ’cello note, to find himself next 
moment hanging high in empty space above the inhospitable water, 
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perturbed as an alderman who has blundered eastward of Aldgate 
Pump at the hour of lunch. = 

No human thing was in sight except that far away up the straight 
old road I could just make out two little figures, like laborious ants, 
dragging some heavy burden along. It looked like a barrel-organ, and 
{ vaguely wondered what they might be doing with it so far from 
the dancing slums. But soon forgetting them, I fell to imagining 
the day when at last Rome drew in her shortened arm, and the legions 
left their watch-fires to smoulder out upon that cliff, and across the 
moor in front the savages came creeping until they climbed the wall 
and cautiously entered the deserted forts and peered along the empty 
streets of that very town, gazing upon the statues of gods with the awe 
of those who found the senators silent in the Forum. In marble’s 
‘language they would read the dedications of altars to the Arcadian 
Pan and to the Apollo of Delphi. They felt no qualms about the 
grammar of Dibus viteribus. They felt no pity as they deciphered 
the little tombstone of Aurelia Quartilla, whose only history was that 
she lived thirteen years, five months, and twenty-two days, as I had 
myself read in the Newcastle museum. And now the abyss of time had 
swallowed savages and gods, together with the love which so carefully 
reckoned Aurelia’s life, and nothing of them all was left but those few 
stones for antiquarians to germanise over. 

Such ineffectual musings were suddenly scattered by the sweet 
minor of the popular song, beginning, “ Again the cricket wakes to 
sing.” Turning quickly round, I beheld a sight strangely out of 
keeping with the surroundings. Near the eastern gate of that old 
Roman town’ an Italian organ-grinder was rolling out the tune with 
an air of concentrated fervour very different from the aristocratic 
unconcern of his class: and on a level space in front of him a slender 
girl, very poorly clad, was dancing in time to the regular beat of the 
music. At first I thought she danced the London mode which, being 
Semitic in origin, is perhaps the same as pleased King Herod. But 
{ saw that in her was more restraint and art, and that at definite 
pauses her upturned palms were raised towards the sun. Nine times 
the tune was repeated, and nine times, without variation, the girl 
went through her dance. Then the music stopped, and together they 
dragged the organ close up to the wall beside me. “TI don’t know 
why it is, dear,” I heard her say, “ but it seems as if I could go on 
dancing for ever out here; only we must be careful of the 
instrument.” 

“ Do not fret, sweet emblem of eternity,” answered the man. “I 
hope to learn the organ’s ways in time. They can hardly be more 
difficult than woman’s, I suppose. And, as the wise man said, I 
would fain grow old learning many things.” 

T looked and saw the wild god’s eyes, sad and appealing as a dog's, 
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and over all his half-brutish features the sweet human smile, illumin- 
ing sorrow; or defying it. 

“ Dear Pan, you are far from your Arcadian home,” I said, when 
they had climbed the wall and sat down to rest beside me. 

* As far,” he replied, “as a lover's heart from his far-off mistress, 
and no further. But in recognising me you pay yourself a fine com- 
pliment; for the poet says it is hard for a man to know the gods by 
Bight, but the gods are known to each other.” 

“Will you tell me,” I asked, “ why it is that you are here ?” 

“ Yon see,” he answered, “there is as yet no Pauper Immigratiom 
Act to exclude gods who have come down a little in the world ; so 
that I was able to visit these regions in obedience to a command. 
You will think me very old-fashioned for practising obedience instead , 
of praising it as an excellent thing for others, especially for the poor. 
But I’m afraid I was born a little old-fashioned, and I find obedience 
the only virtue pleasant in itself to practise. Every lover, at alb 
events, declares that he would rather be a slave than free, if the 
beloved were his mistress.” 

“But in obedience to what command,” I asked, “do you bring 
a piano-organ out into the moors? ” 

“ A voice,” he replied, ‘kept repeating in my ears the warning— 
‘Do not forget the god.’ Now, I myself at one time sent a similar 
message to the Athenians, and being still mindful of the pain of 
neglect, I was sorry to think that the god should be suffering from 
any neglect of mine, especially as he had always been so much my 
superior both in intellect and character. So for a. long time E 
wondered how best I could comfort him by assurance of my piety, 
till at last I remembered that the Philosopher also kept hearing a 
warning voice, which commanded him to cultivate the Muses; and 
after he was sentenced to death, rather than leave the world without 
having obeyed the voice, he set to and made poetry, turning Æsop 
into verse, though he had but a day or so more to live, and most 
people would have thought it hardly worth while just before their 
execution to begin the practice of an art upon which the poets are 
said to spend a good.deal of time, and not always to very good 
purpose. Anxious, therefore, not to be surpassed in piety even 
by a philosopher, I cast about whether I might not serve the god 
in some similar manner. For I had heard that service is strength, 
and were I weak as water I would rather be poured into a serviceable 
cup than slopped about at random.” 

“ But what form of service,” I asked, “is possible with a barrel- 
organ in the desert ?” 

“Tn towns,” he answered, “where people are so clever and se 
ready to exercise their gifts for the improvement of others, I feared 
that my homely strains would be scorned. But just as a man can 
always get plenty of love by paying his court to women whom no one 
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else will notice, I thought I could best serve the god among people 
for whose welfare there is little artistic or philanthropic competition. 
And it seemed to me possible that in this solitude I might perhaps find 
some one who had escaped having good done to him, and so would be 
ready to welcome me. As to the organ, I hoped the god would 
’ consider it an advance from my own reedy pipings towards the music 
of the harp, by which the poets tell us he introduces peaceful law into 
the soul; and certainly it used to be of real service as medicine in 
the olden time. This piano-organ, at any rate, is the nearest approach 
to the harp which I can master—if indeed I may call myself master of it 
—and there is no knowing what its effect might be upon mental invalids. 
But I will not deny that at first the task appeared to me distasteful. 
Educated persons have bestowed much pity upon Apollo for having 
to tend flocks for the shepherd-king Admetus. But no one reflects 
how much more pitiful it would have been for Admetus to have to 
serve Apollo, fooling his time away on music and things of the mind 
when he wanted to be following the ewes great with young. Might 
it not in this sense be true that, as one of your own priests said, 
religion is a good servant but a bad master?” 

“Then why, beloved god,” I said, “did you take up the service 
at all?” 

“Nay,” be answered, smiling; “never ask me to look inside 
myself and ponder over motives. A watched pot never boils, you 
know; and it was a wise law in Sparta which compelled even married 
lovers to see each other only by stealth. And so, keeping a warm 
and secret heart, I will bid you now farewell,” 

“Oh, don’t go yet,” said the girl sleepily, for she had stretched 
herself full length upon the tufted grass between us. “To be here 
with you, far from the weary old life, is the divine deliverance you 
speak of so often. And I think the mountains were at some time 
my home, for each looks as though he knew me and wondered what 
had happened to me all these years.” 

“Let sleeping women lie,” said the god, smiling again; “and to 
that end, I will tell you a sleepy vision which was in a manner the 
direct cause of my presence here. When. first those warning voices 
came, J was sullen as a lover who is not jealous indeed, but is humbled 
at the thought that in some respect his service must have fallen short, 
since his mistress needs the aid or converse of others than himself. 
Why should my worshippers wish for any help but mine? In what, 
` I thought to myself, is the hand of the harp-player more skilled than 
the hand of the sower who delicately scatters his grain? Did not 
Xenophon himself say that kneading dough and shaking up beds and 
arranging pots and pans were movements as beautiful as a religous or 
cultivated dance, and that the inside of a Phoenician ship showed 
method and order more truly musical than the works of recent 
musicians? The Spartan king would not turn aside to hear a man 
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imitate-a nightingale to perfection, for he had .heard the nightingale 
herself. The ploughboy, at whose coming the old cart-horse pricks 
his ears and breathes delight down his nostrils, knows more about the 
horse than all the artists, poets, and professors. To speak of such a man’ 
as uneducated is as absurd as to instruct a savage by means of stuffed 
specimens of his country’s beasts in a museum. Seeing, therefore, 
that many were engaged in such arts, and more in talking upon 
them, with airs of great solemnity, I turned in wrath from man as 
being a dull and frivolous creature, like all grown-up people in the 
- eyes of children, and I took refuge with mice and little birds and 


unseen lilies, which belong to a nobler order of existence than man; ' 


for they do not whine over unreal fictions and lament surroundings 
too harsh for their sensitive souls, but live in self-sufficient joy and, 
struggle, and die without obituary notices. 

“But as I roamed, full of injuréd rage, the shade of the Great. 
‘Mother herself stood before me, and she smiled through sadness, as 
, when she sat in sorrow by the well at Eleusis, and smiled at Iambe’s 
merry words; for the girl, you remember, was bright as a young doe 
in the fields, and her hair danced like daffodils upon the wind. Then 
she stroked me with her hand, and said, ‘Dear and trusty Dog-of-all- 
work, like the Pythagoreans I would bid you neither eat your heart 
nor poke the'fire with your sword. Be not righteous overmuch, but 
condescend to consider yet again those humble souls over whom I 
gave you charge—if, indeed, we may be allowed to call them souls 
at all. You will find in nearly all of them one very strange desire 
and delight, reaching far back to those remote wells of being from 
which you yourself are sprung. For you surely remember the some- 
what primitive monsters which were your childhood’s playmates— 
winged crocodiles and serpentining kangaroos and elephants. with fins 
and plashing feet. Did they not solace a yearning in their hearts 
with dragon cat-calls and trampetings from giraffe-like necks, re- 
sounding merrily over the sluggish ooze where now they lie. coldly 
embedded, and give no sign of all that wild desire for something they 
hardly knew what—something hardly compatible, one would have 
supposed, with their grotesque and earthy forms? And in these 
present days, when the world has grown gentle and mature, the ‘spider. 
yet takes a pleasure in tapping his tail hour after hour upon a patch 
of hollow wood. The death-watch beetle, active leaper though he be, 
stands still a whole night through just for the joy of listening to the 
click of his jerking neck ; for it seems he gets no extra pleasure from 
the terrors of maids and lubber hinds upon their straw. For his own 
delight the cricket with repeated chirp makes night companionable to 
the wanderer from farm to farm. The bittern and the snipe drum 
and boom from the darkening fen. At supreme moments of a lovers 
night the night-jar sounds a higher and tenderer note, and .claps his 


‘soft wings like muffled cymbals above his back. The slug-eating ' 
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savage drubs his tom-tom till he faints in unimagined ecstasy. At 
the thud and rumble of a stick on a dried skin every brave heart 
throbs with double valour, And even Aischylus, who fought by ‘your 
side at Marathon, and rightly ordered that his presence in the battle 
should be the only fact engraved upon his tomb, spent much of his 
life in making poetry. If, then, in all these charges of yours there 
is found some common desire, some common delight, it must be 
impossible for yon to remain indifferent to it, or contemptuous.’ 

“ < Impossible, certainly, dear lady,’ I answered, ‘for I may be 
called a lover of my worshippers, arid lovers say that to them the 
whole of the beloved’s nature is entirely loveable, nor can anything in 
it be thought of as common or unclean.’ 

“ < But this strange quality of which I speak,’ she continued, ‘is said 
‘to be due to the promptings of the god, and without it those charges 
of ours might, perhaps, too readily fall under the tyranny of inert flesh, 
like the Cyclops who sacrificed only to -himself and to his belly, which 
was in his opinion the greatest of the gods, And so, a gluttonous 
race, they would go lumbering about in pot-bellied equanimity, as the 
Latter-Day Prophet feared, not dreaming of heroic toil and silence 
and endurance, such as lead to the high places of this universe, and 
the golden mountain-tops where dwell the spirits of the dawn. H, 
therefore, the gift of the god helps to save from a pig’s paradise, lest 
the brief generations of living things should die in their own fat, like 
the flame of overladen candles, and pass into their long sleep before 
they are well awake, I entreat you to listen to the warning voice, and 
not to blaspheme, but serve. For I would that all my creatures were 
a race such as the poet described, ‘‘ not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit,” tempered like deer-hounds straining at 
the start. If the god’s power, then, can help to this end, let us 
beseech his favour that the words and deeds of our worshippers may 
be arranged as the notes of the true Dorian mood, prompting to that 
valour which is always the better part of discretion. For, being 
Dorian, the mood is, no doubt, Apollo’s own.’ 

“That is what my mistress, the Great Mother, oud ” continued the 
sun- burnt deity ; “‘ and now whenever I meet the express followers of 
the god passing through life with that solemn aloofness of theirs, like 
cranes stalking about in a poultry-yard, so that I am overcome by the 
grandeur of their words and appearance, I find a reassuring comfort 
in the thought that even common and innocent creatures of my own, 
such as spiders, beetles, and crickets, are touched'by a similar spirié, 
being, no doubt, in some degree inspired also by the god. To my 
ignorance, of course, many mysteries remain impenetrable— mysteries 
of the sphere in which critics and philosophers and, perhaps, some of 
the poets habitually move; but being unwilling to blaspheme like an 

ill-bred dog which goes sniffing about a sanctuary, I have determined 
` to do what best service I could with this humble instrument. And 
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taking this strange girl to bear me company, I came first to the place 
where you saw her dancing just now. For it was the site of a shrine 
to the god, erected by a Roman cohort in obedience'to Apollo himself 
speaking from Claros on the Ephesian bay. And perhaps the god’s 
divinity still lingers there, though his service was early corrupted into 
the mystical worship of Mithras by one of those clouds of insanity 


which from age to age sweep up from the bewildered East, confusing - 


the mind till it sees the god’s power in misplaced epistles and lumi- 
nous putrefaction rather than in the daily miracles of light and 
thought. But indeed, sir, upon such dim themes you must suffer me 


to be silent. My concern is with this ancient little world, and a 


world in the hand in worth two in the nebula. Besides, as you know, 
I never could make a long speech without putting on a veil—like a 
politician, except that I wear the veil over my face.” z 

We sat silent for a time, looking towards the haunted: Borderland, 
whilst the girl slept upon the grass. 

“Dear beast and god,” I said at last, “I fear that in professing 
obedience to Apollo you are but beguiling me. For he died long ago, 
and his temples are ruined. I have read that one of the latest of the 
‘Pythian prophetesses was a poor peasant’s daughter, pure and beautiful, 
but unlearned as your companion there. And when she was.set upon 
the tripod, and the pilgrims stood outside awaiting her responses, she 
refused to prophesy to them, but remained dumb as a statue. When 
at last she spoke her voice was wild and incomprehensible, and her 
body writhed like a ship tormented by the wind. Then, to the terror 
of priests and pilgrims alike, she shrieked and fell, and when they 
ventured to return they found her prostrate as the dead. A few days 
after it was given out that she had actually died, being too frail to 
bear the inrush of the god. But others said that Apollo had made 
her an immortal wanderer for ever, like that earliest Pythian, whose 
‘face is still seen upon the wandering moon. That peasant girl, at 
any rate, was one of the last priestesses of whom we have a definite 
account; and when, a few generations later, the Apostate sent Oriba- 
sius, his physician and questor, to restore the temple, it was no 


priestess, but the dying voice of the god himself which was heard—, 


then for the last time in all this world—crying with calm lamenta- 


tion: 
' € Go, tell the king, to earth the dadal house 
Has fallen, and no longer Phoebus owns 
His hidden cell or his prophetic bays 
Or murmuring spring ; the murmuring spring is hush’d.’ ” 


~~ > 


I had hardly finished the well-known lines when the girl moved in 
her sleep, smiling like one who slowly wakes and feels he has a hidden 
joy at heart, but does not yet remember what it is. ‘‘Apollo!. King 
Apollo!” she cried. Full of astonishment, I saw her eyes open and 
become fixed upon the blue above her. Under the soiled and worn 


points of her cotton bodice her breasts heaved like the Sibyl’s. ` 
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“ Apollo! King Apollo!” came the old Greek cry again, and then 
like a dim memory which unexpectedly flits across the mind and is 
gone, followed her simple story of the past. 

“ Ib was early morning,” she said, “and the air was cold. High 

up above me the twin peaks of the mountain only just glimmered with 
snow under the rising light. The night was still dark in the laurels 
at the mountain’s foot, where the gorge divides the cliff, and the 
cypress at thé turn of the road coming up from the plain could hardly 
_ yet be seen. But the smoke of myrrh was already rising from the 
temple itself, and the god’s servants moved about like shades among 
the columns, sprinkling water from the holy stream, and sweeping off 
the dust of yesterday with olive boughs. Others scared the birds 
from the roof with cries and arrows. I stood by the entrance-door 
and waited, looking towards my father’s farm, where the cows would 
‘now be calling from the byre. It was only three days since the 
priest came while I was milking, and summoned me to be the priestess 
to the god. But unwillingly I changed my clothes and went with them, 
crying along the road at the thought of leaving my father and mother 
and the cattle and goats, who all unwillingly saw me go. Therefore 
now I looked towards my home till the light crept down the waterfalls 
of the Gleaming Crags, and soon I could see the divine forms fixed 
upon the temple—the strong man ridding the world of monsters, and 
Pallas laying the giants low, and King Apollo. himself. And the 
shields hanging above the columns sounded faintly, like bronze bells 
in the morning wind. But the inner shrine was covered up with 
curtains, and Heaven was woven upon them, gathering all his stars. 
There was Night, and the Pleiades, and the Sailors’ Guides, and Orion 
with his sword, and Arctus twisting the sky round the Pole. And 
on the ground in the midst of the sanctuary lay the great white stone, 
the centre of the earth, crowned with flowers, and Gorgons watch 
over it for ever. The sacred roads from all the ends of the world 
lead to it, and they are at peace for ever. , 

“ Then I saw a band of sacred envoys coming down the road cleft 
through the mountains from the east, for Athens had sent them, since 
watchers on the Acropolis had seen the summer lightning give the sign 
above Mount Parnes. Pilgrims were coming, too, up from the sea, 
making their way into the mountains across the consecrated plain, 
where they had put to shore after long voyages from islands and 
unknown promontories. On the temple’s altar the sacrifices of frank- 
incense and corn and mallows were now made ready, and in my hands 
were placed the laurel-leaves and barley, and water from the sacred 
spring. Then I was made to eat and drink of them, standing beside 
the entrance of the deep chasm where the vapour issues from the 
heart of the prophetic Earth. And outside I could hear the pilgrims 
talking together, and telling each other the reasons why they had 
come. Most of them were poor country people like us, shepherds 
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who had paid a lamb for the journey and fishermen who had sailed 
to the god in their own little boats. And their questions were about 
_ the. barren wife or the erring son, or the oppression of the rich. For 
the god could strike, but was pitiful, and could heal. From.age to 
_ age he had governed kings and taught wisdom to the wise, and yet 

in this very temple he had said that he knew the number of the sand 
and the measure of the sea, and understood the dumb, and gave ear 
to him that speaketh not. Surely, then, he, if any, would listen to 
the silent crying of the poor. So they spoke among each other, 
telling the reasons why they had come, and the answer to all their 
fears and doubts was to be uttered by me. 

“ Suddenly I heard new footsteps, and the inmost recess was 
opened and I was led in, full of fear. I saw the bottomless chasm R 
‘and the breath of the prophetic Earth rising from it. A seat of 
bronze stood over the chasm, half covered in the smoke, and I was 
set upon it and left alone to wait for the coming of the god. Still I 
heard the questions and prayers for guidance ringing in my ears, but, 
covering my face with my hands, I waited, for I was afraid. And 
how should I speak wisdom to the poor, I who was a poor maid and 
nothing? So astonishment held me silent, and I waited for the 
god.” 

Her voice suddenly ceased, and her eyes were closed again. For 
a while -the cross-bred god and I watched her as she lay between us. 

“Tt seems,” he said at last, “that the god has again borne her 
from the world, like a dream on wings which follow down the ways 
of sleep. But her presence here seems to prove it was rather rash 
of you to speak of the god as dead. For we must suppose him at 
least as long-lived as a being to whom he gave immortality. And 
you will rémember besides that a god lives exactly as long as he has 
worshippers; nor can we refuse the title of worshipper to the priestess, 
though she was but a peasant girl. If, then, he be still alive, may 
we without impiety inquire what would be his abiding function in this 
our time ?” i i 

«To you the search would be of special interest,” I replied ; “for 
I remember an old, old story that you yourself were Apollo’s first 
teacher in music on the plains where Troy was afterwards to stand. 
It is a significant tale.” 

“Oh, sir,” said. the god modestly, ‘‘ spare me the schoolmaster’s 
reflected glory—a sad consolation at the best, especially when he has 
been so far surpassed by his pupil. But let us rather resume the 
god’s attributes in brief, so that we may the more easily recognise 
him, should we meet with any trace of his power. He was born late 
in time, you remember, and after long throes of anguish, foreshadow- 
ing the toil of the wise. The unmoving world would not receive him, ` 
but a floating island of adventure was his cradle. Delos was its name 
_ among men, but the post heard the gods call it the shining star on 
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earth’s black round. For, from his birth up, the god, like rising 
light, did battle against the shadows and spectres which crowd the 
poor bewildered mind with false shapes of hope and fear. And 
because he was the enemy of all that is vague and distorted, it was 
to his radiance that the maddened penitent turned, when dogged by 
the shapeless phantoms of memory and remorse, childless children of 
the night, which sit beside the wakeful pillow; and to him the 
‘Cretan prophet prayed, when summoned to dispel the unreal terrors 
which brooded over Athens, when her gods had turned away because 
of her cruel sin. 

“ And it appears that Apollo’s mode of reassuring the mind and 
purging it of its self-created tormentors, was an exercise of mind and 
body by which the senses became awake to the definite forms of 
beauty, rejecting all that is chaotic and vague. And ‘by this art of | 
his he converted the shocks and blows of earth into a music of song 
and march, which to the hearing ear brought with it the inestimable 
benefit of happiness. For he who caught the sound of that harmony 
in word or music, though it might be the sorrowful utterance of some 
voice crying in a wilderness of monkeys, was at once pervaded with joy 
and went forward with fresh courage, like a soldier who knows that his 
comrade is fighting somewhere in the ranks. His sight was renewed, and 
to him the world was transfigured with truth,so that he perceived what 
had hitherto lain unseen before his eyes, and the earth looked fresh again 
like the new moon, or, as the Italians say, like a mouth that is kissed. 
I suppose it is because they sometimes have a share in this divine 
power of renewing and revealing the old world that poets and writers 
and people of that sort have often been tolerated among serious, war- 
like, and hard-working nations. Do you not think that may be the 
reason ? _ 

“At any rate, I have been told that he who really heard the god’s 
-word-—whether to the sessions of sweet silent thought it summoned 
up remembrance of things past, or uttered the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming on things to come—was raised to a higher state 
‘than his nature seemed to promise; just as real lovers are much 
better people when they are together, being full of unwonted gene- 
rosity and a courage that will go through fire. From such a man’s 
soul the word of the god drove the dull passions which go to their 

- satisfaction half-hearted and sleepy, like tame and hireling animals, 
and, instead of. watching at each turn for the guide-posts of conduct, 
he strenuously followed those inner counsels of perfection which are the 
god’s tables of commandments. From one age to another. some such 
man, being endued with the god’s spirit, has become his true prophet, 

` and helped to cheet and redeem the world as if by a kind of moral 
beauty. Nations, even from a distance, have been drawn by the 
apparition of those rare flames in the dark, and have been encouraged ` 
by the very thought of their presence in the common life. They have 
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listened to them as to the. oracles of the god. himself, for by word and 
déed such followers of his presented to the soul a world which 
seemed like its native home. ‘They revealed to the heart its for- 
gotten secrets, as music sometimes may, and by prompting it to its 
true energy they gave it peace. Communing with them, the man 
rose, as it were, to a height of purer air, and being thus transfigured ` 
might descend again to contend, like the god himself, with the 
Pythons and other evil spirits which cried and ravaged around the 
mountain’s base, 

“If then,” the pastoral deity continued, in a very cheerful tone, 
“ the power of the god has really been of this nature in the past ; and 
if, as seems likely, he is still able to give succour, perhaps I was right 
in listening to the voice which warned me not to forget him. At any 
rate, I would willingly serve him to the best of my skill, in the 
spirit of that blind old Spartan who compelled his friends to lead him 
into the thick of the battle, exclaiming, ‘ At least I shall do to blunt 
an enemy’s sword !’ ” l 

“ And for such service,” I said, “your barrel-organ is no doubt 
sufficient.” 

“ More than sufficient,” he answered, “ if only I could play it really 
well. But as we are so close to the god’s altar here, perhaps you 
would allow me to offer up a brief prayer before we go. With your 
permission, then, I would pray the god to keep my mind from phan- 
toms and from hesitation and from half-desires. Also, if it be possible, 
let him grant me still to hear the secrets of this old world, keeping 
my ear very close to the ground, as my manner is, and to perceive 
the hidden worth of things that are common. A god of such high 
powers is surely able to grant such simple petitions as those. But 
for me they would be quite enough to ask, and so I may be silent 
now. Words on horseback, you know, were always far beyond me. 

“ But awake, my beloved of the kindred earth! Your knowledge 
of the god is surely greater than mine, Once more allow the organ’s 
handle to kiss the tender inward of your hand, that having played 
another tune to-his honour we may set out upon our way. For 
indeed I am as hungry as the grasshoppers when they starved them- 
selves to death in their delight at listening to the Muses’ song.” 

The air she played was another simple music-hall melody, ‘such 
vulgar and tavern music as, in Sir Thomas Browne's words, makes 
one man merry, another mad, but strikes in me a deep fit of devotion. 
and a profound contemplation of the first composer. When it was 
finished they turned westward, bidding farewell, and the edge of the 
horizon, as the earth revolved, hid them and the sun together. Then 
the ways were darkened, and all the stars were seen, and the shepherd’s 
heart was glad. 
Henry W. NEvINSON. 


THE ARCHETYPE OF THE “ PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.” 


HE source whence Bunyan obtained the idea and material of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “ Holy War,” is a question 
which has exercised his’ various editors and biographers without, 
however, obtaining an answer quite satisfactory to themselves or their 
readers. Soma have suggested the vision of “ Piers Plowman,” 
others a translation of the “ Voyage du Chevalier Errant.” Mr. 
Grosart thought that the “Holy War” showed reminiscences of 
Fletcher's “ Purple Island.” Both Dr. Adam Clarke and Dr. Johnson 
inclined to think “ The Faerie Queene ” had something to do with the 
origin of Bunyan’s allegories. Montgomery hit on a poem entitled 
“The Pilgrimage ” in Whitney’s “ Emblems” as the possible source 
‘of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” to which the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1859) added his own suggestion of Quarles. The most 
elaborate attempt to determine the origin of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was made by the publication of a translation of Guileville’s Péerinage 
de l'Homme, with Nathaniel Hill’s notes thereon, showing several 
remarkable coincidences between the two works: But it is very 
unlikely that Bunyan would have ever seen and read a book which 
in its translated form only existed as an old Caxton in obsolete 
English. Moreover anyone looking into Guileville’s work will see that 
it is not a book to have attracted Bunyan, or to have made an 
impression on his mind; its religious ideas being wholly alien to 
his, And thus it must be admitted that none of these suggestions 
as to the genesis of Bunyan’s two famous works are in themselves 
convincing, and even if they were ten times more so than they are, 
they would have the further difficulty to get over that Bunyan him- 
self most earnestly denied and repudiated all indebtedness to other 
men’s writings. Speaking of the learning of this world he says: 
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"© Had I all their aid and assistance at command, I durst not make 
use of aught thereof, and that for fear lest that grace, and these gifts 
that the Lord hath given me should be attributed to their wits rather 
than the light of the Word and Spirit.of God. Wherefore I will not 
take of them from a thread even to a shoe latchet, lest they should 
say, we’ have made Abraham rich.” ‘And in his advertisement to 
the Holy War, alluding to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he says, “ Manner 
and Matter too was all mine own,” while with reference to the new 
work he asserts : 


“ Also for this, thine eye is now upon, 

The matter in the manner came from none, 
But the same heart and head, fingers and pen 
As did the other.” 


It is evident then that we must look to a source other than 2. 


literary one for the archetype both of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
the “ Holy War.” 

Many will say, and Bunyan himself might perhaps have been 
inclined to endorse their opinion, that these works originated in his 
own experience and ‘the Bible. But admitting that it would be 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of these two sources, 
the peculiar form and character of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the 

Holy War.” would be still unexplained, or explained in such a way 
as to leave the question where it has been from the beginning. 

For a whole century prior to Bunyan’s birth, that is from the first. 
period of the Reformation to the time of the first Stuarts, the 
eastern parts of this island were continually receiving refugees from 
the continent compelled to leave ‘their homes and lands to escape 
prison and death. Of all Protestants none were more frequently 
driven to take this course than the Anabaptists. 


They were not only the people upon whose heads the thunderbolts 


of authority. fell most continously, but at certain periods the proscrip- 


tion was exterminatory. The majority of fugitive Anabaptists from . 


South Germany, Switzerland and the Tyrol went to Moravia, bat not 
a few, especially. from the Netherlands, the Rhine countries and 
north-western Germany came to England, and of those who did so a 
goodly number would be men who had the apostolic mission, and who 
in passing up and down Hurope must have become filled with the 
Anabaptist history and traditions. Thrilling must have been the 


histories such men could recount, and the impression left on - 


sympathetic listeners could not fail to have been profound. Tracked: 
by the police, snared by spies, imprisoned in foul dungeons, put to 
the torture, marvellously escaping, only to recommence the road to 
martyrdom ; suffering still more within than without, compelled to 
action more and more difficult, losing the sympathy of their com- 
panions and fellow-labourers, even incurring their denunciations, 


t 
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withdrawal and entire alienation, these Anabaptist apostles were 
men who could well say, “ I£ in this life only we have hope in Christ 
we are of. all men most miserable.” That such men and women 
deeply impressed the religious soul of the poor, obscure, believing 
people of eastern England no one can doubt who has himself known 
what it is to feel the influence of the men and women who in our 
time have been in Europe what the Anabaptists were in the sixteenth 
century, and still more certain will he be if in addition he is aware 
how intensely affected the pions rural people are by the occurrence 
of .circumstances at once elevating and extraordinary. If Mazzini 
and Louis Blanc, the Reclus, Kropotkin and Stepniak instead of being 
drawn mainly to the literary circles in this country had felt in unity 
with the religious soul of illiterate, laborious England and therefore 

*a call to tramp the country preaching a social democratic faith 
having its root in Christ and its support in the Bible, they would 
have taken much longer to create the impression they have done, but 
once made centuries could not efface it. Now.this is just what the 
Anabaptists did, and though we do not know them enough individu- 
ally to claim for those who came to England the mental power of the 
persons just named, yet the party they represented had suffered even 
to a greater degree than that of their successors. 

That the presence and influence of the Anabaptisis in England is 
no fancy but historic fact, I have shown in an article in the CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, entitled “ The Anabaptists and their English Descen- 
dants.” I have there traced several references to them from the close 
of the sixteenth century as far back as 1534, mostly indicating the 
fears they excited in the authorities and the measures taken to extir- 
pate them, several among them being put to death. That they won 
many English people to their opinions there can be no doubt, procla- 
mations referring to “ all, whether home-born subjects or foreigners, 
who hold Anabaptist principles.” Not a few of the Baptist churches 
in Bunyan’s day must have owed their existence to Anabaptist meet- 
ings resulting from the activity of these Anabaptist refugees. 1550 
is a year from which certain Baptist churches still existing date their 
origin, and in that year a brave English Anabaptist woman, Joan 
Boucher, said to have been a member of the church at Hythorne in 
Kent, was burnt. Ridley and Gardiner were in the same county 
Anabaptist-hunting three years later, and Laud (this was probably.in 
Bunyan’s lifetime) seems to have doubted the possibility of driving 
Anabaptism out of that. county. | 

The famous passage in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—“ These all died in faith . . . . and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims "with its affirmation that “They that 
say such things declare plainly that they seek a country—that is, an 
heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed to bé called their God, for 
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‘He hath PNET for them a city” —is in all probability the germ of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” For the aie under which this passage 
represents the Christian life is so striking and so undeniably true that 
at any age and under any form of Christianity an allegorical story 
might have been suggested by it. 

The conception of the’ faithful Christian as “a stranger and a pii 
grim” had, moreover, been forcibly brought home’ to the English 
people, three hundred years before Banyan wrote, by the Lollard 
_who, in long garments of coarse red cloth, bare-foot, and a staff in his 


hands, went from town to town, from county to county, preaching - 


wherever he could and to whoever would listen to him. Arriving as 
a stranger, he remained nowhere, but departed as he came—a pilgrim 
“pound for another stage in a life-long journey. 
But although Bunyan may very well have got: the idea of his 
* Pilgrim’s Progress” from this passage in Hebrews, and the notion 
of realising it from some far-off, dreawy, papilar ceminissence of such 
‘an order of men having in former times passed through English 
` villages, whence did he get the whole framework of his two books ? 


` Now, if we find not only the framework but the whole texture of the 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress” redolent of Anabaptist ideas and. Anabaptist 
history, we shall be forced to conclude that Bunyan had always lived, 
unconsciously, it may be, but none the less really, in an atmosphere 


“ saturated with Anabaptist sentiments, thoughts, and traditions. 


°¢é 


It is said that his parents were of the national religion ; but that 


` only proves that they were people who had no peculiar views, but 
who reflected the moral and religious character of their time. And - 


thus their influence did not prevent his sympathetic mind from 
becoming the receptacle of all that was most living and powerful in 
~ the minds of the people among whom he lived and worked, From 
yarious references in his “ Grace Abounding,” we know that during 
the years which elapsed between his youth and manhood, the years 
~in which his character was being formed and his mind instructed, he’ 
was constantly up-and down the country pursuing his trade, and 
frequently conversing on religious topics with just the sort of people 
who would possess the ideas and traditions of Anabaptism, It would, 
however, in- all probability, be immediately after the spiritual experi- 
ence described in the work just mentioned that his mind and genius 
woke up, and were in the highest degree impressionable. It was 
then he came into connection with the little company of men and 
women who formed the church at Bedford. All we know about that 
church leads to the conclusion that it was Anabaptist in ‘the best 
sense. ‘The manner in which it was formed, with the expressions 
used, the way it set aside all doctrinal and sacramental tests 
to found its communion alone on faith in Christ and holiness of life, 
recalls the brighter periods of Anabaptism, while in the previous 
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thistory of those who formed it we see men and women possessed of 
the Anabaptist spirit, and who may have possessed the Anabaptist 
traditions. Certainly the influence which so affected John Gifford 
must have deeply affected the no less sympathetic mind of John 
Bunyan. 

If, then, we find Bunyan’s works full of details which only a 
knowledge of Anabaptist ideas and tradition would explain, it must 
be admitted that the hypothesis I suggest as to the source of these 
works is, to say the least, very probable. And I venture to think 
it is one of those which will arrive at such a degree of certainty 
as to throw much light on the true hut hidden History of the English 
people. 

Cornelius, than whom there is no historian who has better under- 

* stood the soul of early Anabaptism, wishing to give an idea of the 
.. Anabaptist apostolate, describes Hans Hut as entering Franz Stiegel’s © 
house at Weier, in Franconia, reading God’s word and speaking of 
baptism. Stiegel and eight others are baptized, and the same night 
Hans Hut goes on his way, never having seen before nor ever seeing 
again those who he baptized. 

Appearing and disappearing, like the Tishbite of ait sin this sudden 
.and unexpected manner, the Anabaptist message left the recipients 
in much the same state as Christian after he had seen Evangelist. 
In the dead of the night, Hans Ber rises up from his bed and begins 
to dress. ‘ Where art thou going?” asks his wife, “I'know not,” 
he answers; “ God knows.” ‘* What have I done to grieve thee?” 
she says. “Remain here and help me to bring up the little ones.” 
“ Dear wife,” he replies, “leave me unburdened by earthly things, 
God bless thee; I will henceforth know and do the will of God.” 

Here in actual life are the very scenes with which the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress” opens. In Hans Ber, of Alten-Erlangen, we see Christian 
resisting the entreaties of his family and friends, and flying home 
and city ; in Hans Hut we have Evangelist, who suddenly appears 
and disappears, delivering a message which Christian feels he cannot, 
must not disobey. 

Such histories, told in such a spirit by men who were the selves 
Anabaptist apostles, could hardly fail to complete the image of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. For the first cause which would have sent hun- 
dreds on actual pilgrimage to one of the Anabaptist “ New Jerusalenis ” 
was the reading either of Hoffmann’s “ Last Things coming on tie 
Earth,” or of Rothmann’s “ Restitution,” or of Huter’s “ Call on the 

European working classes to come on to Moravia and join a holy coms 
munity”—any one of which might well have caused the reader tbat. 
perturbation of spirit which Bunyan describes as the condition of his 
pilgrim. “I looked and saw him open the book and read therein ; 
and as he read, he wept and trembled ; and, not being able longer to 
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contain, he brake out with a lamentable cry, saying, ‘What shall I 
do?’” And, then, what in actual Anabaptist history happened ? ` 
. Like Jorg Grünwald, of Kitzbiichl, a Tyrolese Anabaptist, the reader 
“listened to the voice of the watchmen upon the, hills of Ephraim, 
crying, ‘ Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion unto the Lord our God.’ ” 
' Hither these trembling ones heard in their own souls “the voice of 
God’s own Son crying to them, ‘ Come hither,’” or some living watch- 
man suddenly appeared, as Evangelist, to direct them what to do, 
and in what direction to fly. Such watchmen, we have seen, were 
passing up and down Europe, appearing at unexpected moments in the 
most out-of-the-way places, and as suddenly disappearing. Impressed 
with a sense of impending disaster, either in the form of exterminating 
persecution, or of a final crisis in the struggle between good and evil, 
they cried in effect if not in words, “ Flee from the wrath to come.” 
And they sought not only the conversion of men, but to withdraw. 
them from the corrupting influence and final ruin of their existing 
society—well named, according to Anabaptist ideas, “the City of 
Destruction ”—urging men to brave every danger in order to reach 
a true community—a “City of God,” where “ mercy and truth are 
met together, and righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
To reach this celestial city, or divine community, in the then 
. state of Europe was every whit as difficult as Bunyan has represented 
it. Mr, Worldly Wiseman’s warning to Christian as to the dangerous 
nature of fhe j journey upon which Evangelist had sent him is exactly 
what a kindly landlord, master, priest, or parson would have given to 
a man wao had listened to some Anabaptist apostle and was anxious 
, to obey the call, “There is not a more dangerous or troublesome 
way in the world than is that into which he hath directed thee, and that 
thou shalt find if thou wilt be ruled by his counsel. Hear me, I am 
older than thou: thou art like to meet with in the way that thou ‘goest 
wearispmeness, painfulness, hunger, perils, nakedness, swords, lions, 
dragons, darkness, and, in a word, death, and what not. .. . | Why 
‘should a man so carelessly give himself away by giving heed toa 
stranger?” The whole conversation between Christian and Worldly 
Wisdman might be a piece of veritable history taken directly from the 
mouth of some Anabaptist. But all Mr. Wiseman’s well meant 
adyice-would not avail with a.man who had come to feel the necessity 
of/ obeying the law of Christ, and the intolerable burden of not being 
ible to do so. The idea of a man having to carry a burden is a 
‘thought Bunyan deeply impresses on every reader of the “ Pilgrim’s 
/Progress,” and, with the exception of the Old Testament prophets, it 
would be difficult to name any people of whom this idea is so cha- 
racteristic as the Anabaptists. 
Among the early and real Anabaptists their whole lives seem an 
expression of Paul’s experience: “ necessity is laig upon me.” It is 
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this which drives them on, step by step, to the scaffold, the gallows, 
or the stake. “Said Hans Mandl, an Anabaptist apostle: “I can 
leave out nothing, but I must speak what God has revealed to me.” ' 
It was of little use to say to such a man: “Be good and moral, 
attend to your duties to wife, children, pastors, masters, neighbours, 
and friends—in a word, obey the accepted code of morality, keep a 
civil tongue in your head and well within the bounds of legality.” For 
the more such a man tried to obey this advice, the more he became 
alive to the crooked ways of the world and its profound and all- 
permeating spirit of injustice, until, at last, the desire to escape from 
it again overpowered every other consideration. 

And if, while trying to tread the conventional round of civility, 
legality, and morality, the man of “ the severe and dreadful coun- 
"tenance ” suddenly appeared, his consternation would doubtless make 
him “stand still and tremble,” ashamed to be found in such a weak 
and irresolute condition. And the word he would hear would compel 
him to turn again, and by definite action overcome vacillation and 


timidity. oN. 

And so we shall find at every step in [fee progress of Bunyan’s 
pilgrim an analogy to that of the Anabaptist who had determined to 
quit a society doomed to destruction for a| divine community modelled 
on that which the Apostles gathered on the Day of Pentecost. 

As the actors in a proscribed movement are proverpially safest 
when working immediately under the eyes of the police, s0 the gate 
which marked the entrance to the road Bunyan’s pilgrim had to take 
was within arrowshot of the castle of Beelzebub. Naturally the pre- 
cautions taken and the anxiety felt were none the less. In Loserth’s | 
“ Anabaptism in the Tyrol” we read that in 1528 the chief magis- 
trates in several districts were informed that the cities, mark®t-towns, 
and houses where the Anabaptists dwelt had special signs ‘by which — 
they could be recognised, and that, among other signs, they knew 
each other by the clothes they wore and the methods of greeting. So, 
when Christian arrives at the Interpreter’s house, he has not only to 
knock again and again, but is cautiously questioned before fhe door 
is opened. His answer is just that a fugitive Anabaptist in Vike gnm- 
cumstances might have given: “ Sir, here is a traveller who wês bid 

‘by an acquaintance of the good man of this house to call here for his 
profit; I would, therefore, speak to the master of the house.” The 
householder called, soon divines the errand of the traveller, Nimits 
him into a private room, and begins to give the information necesS4ry 
for his journey, especially as to the men who “in all the diffeult 
places he might meet with in the way” “were authorised to be Ns 
guides.” “Take good heed what I have shown thee, lest in thy, 
journey thou meet with some that pretend to lead thee right, but 
their way goes down to death.” A most necessary warning in a time 
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' when the spy-system was carried to sucha point that men were paid . 


to go through the rite of adult baptism in order to betray those of 
whom they pretended to be the friends and brethren. 

Houses of call, such as Bunyan places along the pilgrim’s road, 
were common at that time in Germany, being mostly connected 


` with some trade, and intended to help workmen travelling to improve 


their skill, The Anabaptists did not fail to make use ‘of this plan, 
and in Loserth, under date 1533, we read of groups of from ten to 


‘fifteen Tyrolese emigrants being sent on to Moravia, and to each band 


were given directions to find ont the places and persons who would 
help them. An unfortunate emigrant belonging to one of these bands 
being captured, an ‘itinerary of the way was found upon ‘him, and 
considered by the anthorities a great prize. 

Among the Anabaptists the initiatory rite of baptism frequently 
took place at these houses, as at Westerburg’s house at Cologne and 
Rothmann’s house at Münster. Bo it is at the first house the pilgrims 
reach—the house of the Interpreter, the teacher who instructs them 
in the general chamrtex of their journey—that Bunyan represents the 
pilgrims as bs being washed \in the bath of sanctification, and a mark set 
upon them that they migsht be known in the places whither they 
were yet to;go, What Bunyan meant by the bath of sanctification 
and the Mark set upon those who passed through it, may be well 
illustrated, by two works published by the Miinster Anabaptists. In 
“ The Confession on both Sacraments” it is said that water-baptism 
may “ become the beginning of another baptism which with sure 
knowledge directs the conscience, renewed and born again through 7 





: the Holy Ghost, to forsake and die to all unrighteousness and all 


works Of darkness.” And the mark between their eyes, understood 
spiritualiy, was the sign of the cross, typified as “The Restitution ” 
teaches In the Hebrew letter Tha, which in the most ancient scrip- 
tures haq the form of a cross, and was imprinted, according to thè 
prophet j Ezekiel, on all those men who sigh and cry ‘for the abomina- 
tions thot are done in the midst of Jerusalem. A marvellously true 
thought as all history teaches. And that that was Bunyan’s meaning , 
we 8T¢left in no doubt, for “the seal ”-—that is, the instrument with 
ned the baptized were marked between the eyes— was,” so he 
tells ts, “ the contents and sum of the Passover which the Children 
of ee did eat.” By which somewhat involved expression he means 


' thať the mark of the blood of the Lamb; the sign of which was the 


erogs, was henceforth upon them. 

And this baptism and sealing ought, according va Anabaptist 
/eaching, only to be given’to those who understood what they were 
jdoing, understood the life they were giving up and the life they were 


we accepting. And, in harmony with this common characteristic of the 


many confessions made by Anabaptists, Bunyan causes his pilgrims 
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to pass through & course of preliminary instruction before the washing 
and sealing took place. That the connection between the passage in 
Ezekiel which “The Restitution ” quotes and the teaching and sealing, 
in the Interpreter’s house was in Bunyan’s mind is further proved by his 
introduction of another point in the picture shown to Christian of the 
stately palace defended by armed men. For there the very figure 
who in the Prophet’s vision is commissioned to mark men with the 
sign Thau appears as “ one with a book and an inkhorn, taking the 

` name of any'one prepared for a desperate struggle to enter the palace.” 
This idea of devotion to a life of effort and suffering, so completely 
the Anabaptist conception of baptism and sealing, comes as a final 
touch, and reflects the earnest intensity of meaning which Anabaptist 
teaching gave to this initial act of the Christian life. 

In this courageous devoted mood Christian first, and Christiana 
afterwards, leave the Interpreter’s house, and in such a spirit we may 
well imagine Anabaptist emigrants after receiving their warnings and 
instructions set off, as the case might be, to Miinster or Moravia. If 
we take Christian, as the type of the independent struggler of that 
time how vast the difference between his arrival at the Interpreter’s 
house and after. Before arriving he was all vacillation and fearful- 
ness," now he proceeds in a strong, buoyant frame of mind, and 
though the burden is still on his back he runs up the ascending path. 
Suddenly he comes upon a cross, and at that moment the burden falls, 
and is seen no more. \ 

It must strike any one who reflects upon this portion ‘of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” that Bunyan has given a relative importance 
to it very much less than what he would have done had he lived in 
the nineteenth rather than the seventeenth century, that is to say in 
a period when new, popular religions movements have almost effdced 
what remained of the old Lollard and Anabaptist traditions. In the 
first part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in an edition containing 
between seven and eight thousand lines, not forty are given to this 
point. Add a few more lines in a subsequent reference to the subject’ 
and yet little more than a page of the entire work is devoted to a part\ 


of the story which in any modern Evangelical Pilgrim’s Progress ‘ V 


would have been considered the central point. And though in the 
second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” he gives more space to this 
part of his story, the account is very much less impressive; wanting 
in fact to a peculiar degree Bunyan’s characteristic qualities—reality 
and interest. 

If the hypothesis is true that both the framework and mode of 
thought of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” come from Anabaptist sources and 
originate in the actual history of hundreds of martyr-lives in the 
century previous to that in which Bunyan lived, then we have an 
explanation of his inability satisfactorily to fit his own views with 
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those that animated that history and could not fail to permeate its 
traditions. Not that I for one moment believe Bunyan consciously 
attempted this task, for although I cannot doubt that Bunyan and 
these same Anabaptists were one in heart and soul, I feel pretty sure 
that he would have repudiated vigorously any suspicion of Ana- 
‘baptist tendencies. Theological considerations were, however, as he 
wrote the first allegory, overwhelmed by the force of a great creative 
genius suddenly finding a vent, the harmony it demanded being some- 
thing a poetic mind could not refuse. And that he could not over- ` 
come it is still more evident by the artificial way he has attempted to 
introduce his own theological ideas into this portion of the second 
allegory. ‘ ; 

Thus Bunyan’s greatest work has been preserved from what might 
have interfered with its being “immortal.” For as this part now 
stands, the Christian reader must be hard to please who can find 
anything to which he can object. So little is said that it would be 
difficult to find any view of the subject that it contradicts—certainly 
mot, the Anabaptist view. . 

Later on, indeed, when describing what he had seen at this point 
in his pilgrimage, Christian’s narrative might have- come from an 
Anabaptist jotfmeying to Münster or Moraviain the middle of the fourth 
decade of the sixteenth century. (1533-1536.) Such a man moved 
iby the cry’ of messengers flying from city to city across the Netherlands 
or acrossthe Swiss or Tyrolese mountains, sadly and painfully sacrificing 
all he had hitherto loved and worked for, resisting with difficulty the 
persuasions of neighbours, alive more and more to the dangers he was 
affronting, inwardly trembling, yet so’ burdened in spirit that come 
weal òr woe he must go on; such a man comes suddenly at a turn in 
the road upon a startling sight—he sees “one who hangs bleeding 
on a tree.” He knows that he beholds a leader in the very cause 
to which he has given himself, and the sight of that suffering form,. 
dead for love to God and man, delivers him from his long borne 
burden, for his will no longer contends against his conscience, but 
joyfully seconds it. Henceforth his ‘whole being, heart, mind, and ` 
/will are on the side of justice and truth, and he feels that he already 
shares the suffering and the shame of the bleeding One who hangs 
before him on the tree. His sense of the right of what he has done 
is assured. He is henceforth crucified to the world and the world to 
him. He embraces the cross as the sign of the life he has accepted 
‘and a freedom of soul comes upon him. The three Shining Ones 
have been with him, and in a sense of his unity with the eternal 
righteousness he goes on his way a man made just and joyful. 

And now that he has accepted the cross, everything becomes more 
easy. Freed from his burden, he feels no doubt as to his course or 
final admission into the true City of God. He often looks at his letter 
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~ the fach thet their houses ‘stood in tho midat of PeR fields, and 
vineyards, For, like the monks of old, the- Anabaptists had the 
faculty of pitching upon the most desirable localities, and they made 
their lands gardens of Eden for pleasantness and fertility. The 
mental and spiritual education of the children was carried on under 
masters, assisted by school-sisters, their health, food, clothing; sleeping, 
being watched over by a school-mother, her helpers being calga the 
children’s ministers. 

If in the light of these facts we look at Bunyan’s otherwise singular 
way of providing for the pilgrims’ little ones, we shall see plainly 
where he got the idea. When Christiana and her sons and daughters 
are nearing the Delectable Mountains, they come to a ‘river whose 
banks are lined with fine trees, and where the grass is always green. 
Here in the meadows, among the sheep-folds, they find “a house, 
built for the nourishing and bringing up of those lambs, the babes of 
those women that go on pilgrimage. Also there was here one that 
could be intrusted with them, who could have compassion. Now, to 
this man Christiana admonished her four daughters to commit their 
little ones, that they might be housed, harboured, succoured, and 
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nourished, and that none of them might be lacking in time to come., 


. © . - So they were content to commit their little ones to him; and 
that which was an encouragement to them so to do, was that all this 
was to be at the charge of the King, and so was an hospital for young 
children and orphans,” 

Another touch in this part ‘of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” which 
recalls the life of an Anabaptist community is the way in which a 
physician is brought on the scene in the House Beautiful. One of 
Christiana’s sons is taken ill, whereupon Mr. Skill administers a purge, 
some pills, and a good deal of excellent advice. It is a fact that 
medicine was not only, one of the callings practised by certain mem- 
bers in the Anabaptist communities, but also that their’ physicians 
became famous. 

Mr. Froude, in his life of Bunyan, speaking of the second part of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, of course, no one thinks comparable 
to the first part, says: “Giants, dragons, and angelic champions 
carry us into a spurious fairy-land, where the knight-errant is a 
preacher in disguise. Fair ladies and love matches, however decorously 
chastened, suit ill with the sternness of the mortal conflict between 


` the soul and sin.” Such a criticism is just-on the supposition that ` ` 


the “ Pilgrim’ s Progress” is purely a creation of fancy; but if it be 
thé expression of the mind of religious illiterate England during the 
the century that was anterior to its composition, and which in Bunyan 
found its organ, then it is beside the mark. For that mind was, as 
I have shown, under the influence of Anabaptist ideas, and those ideas, 


so far from admitting that love and wedlock panteg ill with the mortal ` 
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conflict between the kingdom of heaven and the kingdoms of this 
world, evidently indicated it was just the opposite, the Anabaptist 
leaders apparently making it a point to be married themselves and to 
. bring about the marriage of all their brothers and sisters. Of leaders 
whose wives were associated with them in martyrdom, the names of 
Thomas Miinzer, Michael. Sattler, and Balthasar Hubmaier at once 
occur. In Jakob Huter’s case, his wife was arrested and tortured, 
but not put to death. Miinzer and Huter had both been recently 
married. The martyr Schiemer in prison sent a special message to 
another Anabaptist minister to be married. One of Huter’s chief 
considerations, in setting in order the community at Austerlitz, was 
to get the unmarried brothers and sisters wedded. The religious 
duty of marriage was an idea so deeply fixed in the Anabaptist mind 
that when, during the siege of Miinster, the very great disparity of 
“the sexes threatened the recrudescence of the social evil, the defenders 
of the city solved the difficulty by permitting polygamy. It would 
be very helpful if we had some Anabaptist dissertation on the subject 
` belonging to a calmer period; but it is clear, from what they say in 
“The Restitution,” that they held strong views on the subject, and 
probably had some profound thought at the bottom of their belief in 
the duty of marriage. In any case, this note is not wanting in the 
` & Pilgrim’s Progress.” On four different occasions Bunyan brings 
the subject into his story. All'the young unmarried pilgrims are 
suitably wedded. This is a singular fact rarely met with in works 
treating of the struggle of the soul heavenwards. The love of man 
and woman is not unfrequently referred to in such works, but mostly 
as an impediment, a danger, and a snare. The poetry of chivalry 
was a reaction against this asceticism, and in Spenser’s “ Fairie 
Queene” this form of love rises to its purest and loveliest height. But 
the ‘‘ Fairie Queene” is much less likely to have affected Bunyan than 
` the source I have suggested. — 
The places where, in Bunyan’s narrative, the young men mostly 
' find wives leads to another point in which the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s, Progress” is 


in harmony with Anabaptist ideas. Among the trades and professions’, 
which the communities would not allow their members to follow was, 
that of victualler or taverner. But inns maintained as hospitals where , 


nothing was charged they considered necessary, and’ attending on them 
a laudable occupation, And this is exactly the way in which inns 
appear in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” They rest first at that kept 
by Gaius, “ a very honourable disciple,” and. again at that kept in 
Vanity Fair by Mr. Mnason. The pilgrims enter under their escort, 
who calls for food as in a public house. > The landlord has a cloth 
spread arid a supper laid upon the table, he himself sitting down with 


his guests and entertaining them as friends. It is the same at the 
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second inn, only there the number of disciples from the town are 
invited to meet the pilgrims. 

The inns recall Mr. Greatheart, who is evidently well known to 

both the hosts as a frequent guest. His office throughout the allegory 
brings him so frequently into the foreground that he is almost as pro- 
minent a figure in the second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as 
Christian is in the first. Now Mr. Greatheart represents a class of 
men who figure in Anabaptist history—brave men who escorted parties 
of emigrants, women and children, old and timid people, through the 
various dangers that beset their way until they reached in safety some 
community-house in Moravia, or during the period when the Melchio- 
rite agitation was at its height in north-western Germany—the city of 
Miinster. . ' 
* An example of the latter, ending terribly, is that of a party, 
numbering 300 men, women, and children, led by Jan van Geelen, 
who had been sent out from Miinster for the purpose;' they were 
journeying through Friesland in 1585, when they were pursued by 
soldiers, They sought refuge in Olde-klooster, where, after a brave 
struggle kept up for days, they were overwhelmed and put to death. 
Menno Simons’ brother was among the victims. In this grim story, 
and it is representative, we see the prototype of one feature of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the way it is beset with cruel and bloody-minded 
giants, determined to prevent the pilgrims proceeding, and against 
whom Bunyan gives us to understand the pilgrims were very often 
‚unsuccessful. Thus Greatheart tells Slaygood he is come to revenge 
the quarrels of the many pilgrims he had slain. 

How exactly Bunyan’s allegory describes the attempts, more or less 
successful, of Tyrolese Anabaptists to reach‘ Moravia the following. 
examples taken from Loserth’s “ Anabaptism in the Tyrol” will serve 
to show: “ Defying all dangers, a little company of Baptists, taking . 
with them twenty-five children, fled in 1533, out of Guffidaun, travel- 
ling secretly by the most unfrequented’ paths, and mostly at night- 
time. They reached the Brothers at Auspitz, in Moravia, in small 
detachments, their way having been stopped by the local authority at 
Schwaz, and again by that at Rattenberg. Four stragglers were 
captured.” In May 1534 soldiers were ordered to lie in ambush at 
night in the passes through which such refugees must travel, because 
it is then that they proceed by the light of the moon. That such 
parties had Greathearts to lead them we gather from the following 
examples. In October 1533 a little body sent by the brothers Hans 
and Opperus arrived at Auspitz. About the same time came others 
from the Innthal and Pusterthal with certain children ; then Brother 
Klaus arrived from Carinthia with seven brothers full of faith; then 
Peter Hueter came with twenty-four persons. Again Hans Both, a 
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. minister :of the word, -brought a group of - eighteen’ pereon out of 
- Hesse. 

» The character of Greatheart answers admirably to what must have 
been that of men who'not only risked their own lives, but took upon 
themselves the heavy responsibility of many other lives. Whether, 
like Jan van Geelen, they are ready to draw the actual sword and to 
fight like lions, or whether they had the higher courage of trust in a 
divine Captain and invisible armies, they always had the military 

character, and Bunyan rightly represents their type as a warrior wear- 
` ing a helmet, carrying-a-sword and shield, and fighting many tough 
battles by the way. And since courage is mostly allied with gentle- 
ness to the weak it cannot be doubted that the Anabaptist guides 
were like Greatheart, fatherly men, specially beloved by children. 
The charge too against Greatheart istexactly that which might have* 
been brought against any one of his antitypes. ‘Thon -practisest 
the craft of a kidnapper; thou gatherest up women and children, 
and carriest them into a strange country to. the weakening of my 
master’s kingdom.” 

. Bunyan’s interest in what happens in the Interpreter’s house and 


at the House Beautiful is shown by the space he gives to this.portion . . 


of his allegory—nearly one-sixth of the two parts. And this corres- 
ponds with the part the Community-houses played in the history of 
Anabaptism. Enormous as is the number of martyrs of which it can 
boast, the great majority fell in the short periods, in the first of 
which its history was almost that of Central Europe, and in the, 
second that of the Netherlands. At other times the persecution unto 
death was not general or persistent, though local and recurrent— 
meanwhile the community life went on daily, constantly and with 
unbroken continuance lasting for about a century and a half, and only 
‘passing away as Bunyan himself was passing away. Moreover per- 
secution, though such a striking note of Anabaptism, is not at all so 
peculiar a one as living in community. 

None, however, of the Protestant parties suffered in anything like 
the same degree as the Anabaptists. “Suffering,” they might well 
have said, “ is the badge of all our tribe.” When before their judges 
they were at times treated with an almost unparalleled brutality. 
The trial of Faithful before Lord Hate-good, and the sentence passed 
on him is a quite pale reflex of the actual story of the trial and 
. sentence of Michael Sattler at Hnsisheim in the Palatinate. One of 
the most spiritually minded of all the Anabaptist leaders, Sattler was 
treated with atrocious cruelty. During the trial he was continually 
addressed as “Thou desperate wretch and arch-heretic,” and his 
sentence, actually carried out at Rothenberg on the Neckar, May 25, 
1527, was as follows ;—“ That Michael Sattler be delivered over to the 
executioner, who shall bring him to the place of execution and cut 
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out his tongue ; he shall then throw him upon a cart, and twice tear his 
flesh with hot pincers ; he shall then be brought to the city gate, and 
. have his flesh five times torn in the same manner.” Having suffered 
this he was thrown into the flames, and two days later the same 
authorities drowned his wife. 

In the trial of Faithful, Bunyan, with his wonderful might, hits 
exactly the causes that lay at the bottom of the whole persecution of 
the Anabaptists. Faithful’s indictment ran thus: “ That they were 
enemies to, and disturbers of ‘the trade’; that they had made com- 
motions and divisions in the town, and had won a party to their own 
most dangerous opinions in contempt of the law of their prince.” 
This splendidly sums up the reasons of the animosity felt against the 
` Anabaptists, They were opposed to the pursuit of trade and com- 
nierce, declaring it a most sinful business. The way it compelled 
men to make personal advantage the great object of existence was in 
contradiction to their whole idea of the true life. Therefore they 
sought to live in community and by co-operation; and being, wherever 
it was permitted, able to give practical proof that such a style of life 
largely delivered men from the strife, envy, deceit, and hatred, and 
almost entirely from the emulation, inequality, poverty, degradation, 
disorder, crime, waste, extravagance, war, debt, and bloodshed which 
accompany the mercantile system in all lands and in connection with 
every kind of religion, they were feared and detested by all who con- 
sidered their interests bound up with the maintenance of that system. 
It exasperated such to find the Anabaptists not merely professing a 
philosophic contempt for the objects of merchandise most prized, but 
even refusing to give them a moment’s attention, as, for example, 
places, honours, preferments, titles. Deprecating above all things the 
spreading of such ideas among the common people, the great ones in 
Vanity Fair called any appearance of popular sympathy with Ana- 
baptism “a commotion,” and arrested Anabaptists as disturbers of the 
peace and dangerous agitators who were bringing into contempt the 
laws of the land. Thrown into prison to rot and starve, put to the 
torture, and tried for their lives, and frequently condemned to death, 
the story of Faithful in Vanity Fair is the story of Anabaptism; no 
account could more truly depict its whole spirit in contest with the 
world around it, Certainly Bunyan does not pile up the horrors as 
he might have done had he known all the facts of the cruel history. 
But he knew it in substance and was deeply affected by its spirit. 
Probably he had read “ Foxe,” and had entered into the spirit of the 
martyrs whose sufferings are there described ; but if so it would only 
have strengthened in him the Anabaptistical spirit, which may be 
summed up in the charge against Faithful: “ Christianity, this vilest 
of men has affirmed, and the customs of our town of Vanity are dia- 
metrically opposite oad cannot be reconciled.” 
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To suppose that the Anabaptist traditions were the treasury on 
which Bunyan drew in writing his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” does not 
seem to me to detract in the least from the originality and imaginative 


power of that work. It is only the man who has both in a high i 
degree who will draw to himself the floating, disjointed, popular stories 


of his time and people, and construct them into an immortal work. 
It raises Bunyan to think of him as a voice of the ages, as a genius 
whose soul is so great that the thoughts of a people slowly taking 


form through generations finally express themselves through him ina - . 


work all are agreed to accept, whatever its intention or its source, as 
‘an English classic, and one of.pur greatest treasures. And should I 
have succeeded in showing that it really does enshrine a state of mind 
through which England has passed, and Central Europe hes passed, 
and which is not dead, but lives on*in new forms, I am certain 
shall have made more evident the value of a book fom which thousands 
from childhood to old age have drawn— 


“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


I propose in a second article to show how in a quite equal degree 
Anabaptist traditions afforded the archetype of the “Holy War.” 


RICHARD HEATH. 
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A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL IN SUMATRA. 
å 


N September 1893 I arrived at Bencoolen for the second time in 
quest of rare and valuable orchids, intending to explore the 
mountains Bukit Itam and Bukit Klang, and the Kaba Volcano. 
Staying in that former capital of the Dutch no- longer than was 
necessary to procure ox-carts and coolies, I set out for Taba Penand- 
jong, the first stage. Thence I proceeded by a desperately bad road 
over the mountains to Kapajang, whence I eventually reached the 
village of Sobam Ajam, my base of operations. Here the Bencoolen 
_men left me and returned home. 

Having written to the Pangeran (prince or chief) at Kasambe for 
more coolies, I hired a house in which to await their arrival. A 
description of that densely inhabited residence may be of interest. 
To begin, there was not a nail in it. Four posts of bamboo set 
upright formed the framework. The walls were of bamboo, also, and 
the roof of palm leaves, the whole being tied together with rattans. 
Two rooms and a verandah which faced the road comprised the 
building. Jn the verandah I passed most of the time, watching the 
people. Having lived in far worse houses, I might have made myself 
very comfortable, but for mosquitoes and rats. The lizards, which 
also swarmed, did not annoy me. 

Looking back I am unable to say which of the three were most 
numerous. The rats, huge fellows as big as a good-sized kitten, 
were legion. Day and night they roamed about the house in couples 
that followed couples and preceded couples—an everlasting circus. 
To kill them all would have been a task for Hercules. I did not 
attempt it. But I locked up everything eatable in boxes, which 
were carried away by the Kasambe coolies before they were quite 
devoured. 
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My excellent friends the lizards kept out of sight during the day, 
but at night they seemed to be everywhere—on the walls, the rafters, 
aud even in my bed. I never turned them out, for they were sudden 
death to mosquitoes. When a lizard catches sight of one of these 
pests .he goes for it like a flash of lightning, halting suddenly when 
within about two inches of the doomed insect “to give it time to say 
its prayers,” as the Malays declare; then the lizard’s tongue shoots 
out, and that mosquito will never: bite again. 

At first they used to give.me an uncanny feeling, especially when 
they tumbled from the roof and scurried away, leaving their tails 
behind them on the floor; but I soon recognised in the brisk little 
creatures my most energetic allies. .The loss of its tail did not 
appear to inconvenience a lizard in the least; if it retired from 
public view at all it was only for a very short time, for another tatl 
` began to sprout at once, and doubtless the creature was soon running 
about again with its fellows, climbing the walls and smacking its lips 
as vigorously as ever. ` 

Sobam Ajam is the site of an extensive coffee plantation, and very 
handsome the shrubs looked with their graceful foliage arranged in 


pyramidal form. The European ovérseers told me that they were | 


often visited by tigers; indeed, there was a tiger trap not far ‘from 
my house, but while I remained it was never set. That elephants 
were pretty numerous in the woods was proved by the great destruc- 
tion of telegraph poles. Both natives and Europeans declared that 
whenever a wild elephant catches sight of a telegraph: pole he runs 
amok at it straightway and knocks it down; but I am inclined to 
believe that the elephants use them as sabbinz posts, and break them 
down accidentally, so to say. 

Returning from a visit to the coffee nursery on the fourth day 
after my arrival I found the men from Kasambe awaiting me. They 
were grouped round my house, and as I approached each salaamed, 
> raising his hands above his head, palms outwards, as is the graceful 
‘ Malay fashion. Their spokesman, an. old fellow, interested me from 
the first. Some inches taller than the average Malay, his face differed 
considerably in type. Not that Lio was more handsome. On the 
contrary, features more like.those of an ancient brown-faced sheep I 
never saw on a human being. He wore the usual shoré cotton 
trousers, sarong, a sort of bag-shaped sash, and head-handkerchief, 
and appeared to be as good, or bad,‘a Moslem as his companions. 
But I have reason to believe that the old man was of another race— 
perhaps @ Battack from ths interior who had adopted the Malay 
customs, or possibly a Bugis, or a Dyak from Borneo. Little did I 
think when serving out the rations what an angel I was entertaining 
unawares. Angel is not quite the word; but let that pass. 

Early the next morning I despatched old Lio and half a dozen of 
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his fellows to cut a path to Bukit Klang and build a camp. They 
were absent forty-eight hours, and when they did come, all, except 
Lio, wanted to go home at once. It was too cold on the mountain, 
they said; but from the way they glanced at the old man, standing 
apart with his hands clasped, I suspected that he had ruffled them in 
some manner. Later on I was pretty sure that the superstitious - 
fellows were afraid to remain in his company. There was no help for 
it, so I let them go, and sent Lio to the Pangeran with another 
letter asking for men to take their place. These arrived the same day, 
‘to my great surprise. Considerably relieved, I accompanied my 
European acquaintances to a native main-main, or dante,.which took 
place in the cattle-shed. 

The ball was opened by a Javanese couple dressed in their best. 

* The girl wore a waistbelt of pure gold set with precious stones. But 
all the natives had decked themselves with jewellery, which, with 
their gaily coloured sarongs and head-handkerchiefs, made a brave 
‘show. The band comprised big tom-toms, cylinders of wood closed 
at each end with goat-skin, little tom-toms arranged in a row, and a 
kind of harmonica made of loose pieces of iron .of different lengths 
and thickness. The music could be heard a mile off. After an 
hour's suffering I contrived to escape; but I got no sleep, for the 
dancing went on all night, and the band never ceased to play. 

Soon after dawn we left Sobam Ajam for Bukit Klang, which is a 
small mountain about 4000 feet above the sea. Following the main road 
for a mile and a half we presently struck the narrow jungle path cut 
by my first lot of Kasambe men. The coolies, all little fellows 
except Lio, had hewn out a passage to fit themselves. It was a 
vegetable burrow, which I was compelled to traverse in a stooping 
position, for the creepers overhead formed an archway no higher than 
my shoulders. leeches swarmed, but we left them behind as we 
mounted higher. On arriving at the first camp I was delighted to 
find that Lio had got dinner ready., l 

So far I had seen a few common orchids and pitcher plants 
(nepenthes), but nothing worth carrying away. In the afternoon of 
the next day, after a stiff climb, we reached the summit of the 
mountain. It was not promising. Wet moss, a foot deep, covered 
the ground and every trunk and log. The coolies were paralysed 
with cold, and instead of bustling about to keep themselves warm, 
which Asiatics seldom think’ of doing, they stood in attitudes of 
despair, with chattering teeth and shaking knees. Lio alone was 
alert ; nothing seemed to affect him. He had built my pondok (hut) 
between two trees; the walls were constructed of fern fronds, the 
roof of wild banana leaves. When I came up he was endeavouring 
to light a fire, with damp moss sprinkled with paraffin for fuel—an 
almost hopeless task. But the view compensated for. many annoy- 
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ances, of which no dinner was not the worst. Before us stretched ` 


the Palembang Province, with the Dempo Volcano in the distance. 
More interesting, however, was the Kaba Volcano five miles away, the 
summit of which appeared to be a barren plateau “heaped with 
boulders overhung by a dense cloud of smoke. 

We remained at Bukit Klang till the next morning. Rain fell the 
whole of the night, and every few minutes I was obliged to get up 
and repair the roof. 

It was during the return journey to Sobam Ajam by another ronte 
that old Lio gave us the first exhibition of his powers. We had 


- struck an elephant track, and were sliding and floundering down the 


mountain, when some of the Malays in advance, who had reached 


- level ground, suddenly set up a shout, flung down their burdens, and 


scattered in every direction. 
“ Ular—ular / (snake),” they cried, in great alarm. 
‘Lio did not run. Trudging on as steadily as the wretched road 


- permitted, he halted within three feet of the serpent,’ whieh was 


hooded like a cobra, but of a greenish colour, with white and black 
rings. It greatly resembled Hamadryad elaps, the Ophiophagus, or 
snake-eater, the most venomous reptile that I am acquainted with. 

“Kilit” I shouted, aware that the Ophiophagus will attack man 
on the ‘slightest provocation, or, indeed, without any, and that its 
bite is always fatal. An elephant died in three hours after meng 
bitten by one, = 

Lio showed his glistening teeth in a hideous grin and waved his 
hands over the snake, or so it appeared to me. 


Instantly the serpent coiled and raised its head, with the hood ` 


expanded. Its forked tongue shot out, and it moved its head from 
side to side, following the motion of the old man’s hands. My blood 


_ ran cold. 


“Tt will strike you!” I yelled. 
“No, Tuan Bonga,” he answered, without removing his eyes from 


‘the serpent’s, and stooping quickly he seized it by the neck and held 


it up. It coiled round his arm. on the instant, hissing spitefully. 
The wicked eyes were not a foot from his face. 


“You fool!” I cried.’ “Do you.want to give us the trouble of 


burying you? Kill it with your kris. Cut off its head!” 
For answer Lio calmly stroked the reptile’s neck, then placing it 
on the ground, he pointed to a patch of jungle a short distance off, 


“Go away, quick, little father,” he said. “The Tuan putih - 


(white lord) does not like you; he does not like to see you here.” 
Immediately the serpent lowered its head, and crawling to the 
jungle indicated, it disappeared. I, a seasoned traveller, not easily 
surprised, stood speechless in amazement. 
The coolies came back whispering and casting sidelong glances at 
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the old man, who stood in his favourite attitude, with his hands 
crossed on his breast. j ot ; 

“ Ho is Rajah of the Snakes,” they said. “They are his servants. 
See how he is obeyed.” l 

Evidently Lios power was as much a revelation to them as to me. 
Afterwards I learned that he had dwelt in Kasambe but a very short 
time. I questioned both him and the coolies with a view to identify- 
ing the serpent, but I was unable to learn anything definite. The 
snake, an exceedingly venemous one, was very seldom seen. Lio 
could not or would not tell me any more about it, and his companions 
had no other name than ular for it, which applies to any serpent. I 
did not approach it closely, but the hood appeared to be smaller than 
the cobra’s. Its length was about five feet, so that if it were an - 
Ophiophagus it could not have been full grown. Lio was very quiet 
for some time after his feat, which, however, was trivial compared 
with the next that he performed. 

Soon after the adventure with the snake I had the misfortune to 
sprain my left foot. The light was very bad in the jungle; so dense 
was the foliage above that the sun-rays could not penetrate, and 
every now and then we were plunged into semi-darkness, On a level 
track we should have been able to get along, for use is second nature, 
but the path, such as it was, took us over precipices, rocks, and 
mountain streams. Unable to walk, I ordered the coolies to make a 
sedan chair. Fortunately, we were not far from Sobam Ajam, or I 
think .they would have left me in the jungle with the mysterious Lio 
for sole companion. However, with three men groaning and swearing’ 
in front, and a like number similarly occupied behind, they managed 
to carry me. From time to time one or other of the poor fellows 
disappeared headforemost down a precipice, but, like cats, they always 
seemed to drop on their feet; anyway, they did not come to much 
harm. Luckily the Malay language is poor in expletives. Benatan 
(beast) and babi (pig) were about the: strongest expressions I heard 
_ during that awful journey, but I must admit they were repeated a 
_ great many times. 

A week's rest in my rat-haunted bungalow put me on my feet, and 
I started for Bukit Itam (Black Mountain) with Lio and seven of his 
fellows. Ata village on our way, Campong Tjurup, we stopped for 
a day. This is a rather extensive place, comprising at least a 
hundred palm huts and some thirty ¢okos, or shops, where are sold 
fruits, rice, and other produce, cloth of the brightest colours, knives 
and forks, pots and pans, &. The datu (headman or chief) lent me 
a room in his house. Dear old fellow! I shall never forget him. 
He kept a shop, and sold fruit, rice, and eggs, which were set out- 
upon round trays on the verandah. Perched on a high stool in the 
midst of his stock, with his skinny legs crossed beneath him, sat the 
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- datu, serie with an “eight-foot bamboo to keep off a dozen lean 
chickens, which, at brief intervals, organised a desperate raid ori the 
tice-trays, For three hours he never moved, except to repel an 
attack. There were no inan and his thoughts were in 
Mecca. i 

Next moming we resumed our journey to the Black Mountain. 
passing through the Village of Tjurup and a splendid’ avenue: of 
oranges beyond. The rain fell-in torrents, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in persuading the coolies to go forward. They did not like 
to visit the Bukit Itam. It was an uncanny place. Dewahs (spirits) 


dwelt there, and goodness knows what besides. There was a big `. 


snake, and a big hole that no man could pass. I should fall and 
. break my neck. 

I answered that Lio would tamé the big ‘snake a tell it to go if 
it assailed us, and that Dewahs were a very good sort of people which 

only the wicked had cause to fear. ` 
~ “True, O Tuan,” Lio chimed in. “ Dewahs all good. Often has 
their slave bowed to them on the mountains, and great powers have 
they bestowed upon him.” 

“Ho, ho!” thought I. ‘ Your Mohammedanism, my daring Lio, 
is a very thin veneer.” ; 

Every man carrying an umbrella in the shape of a huge leaf 
of Amorphophallus titamim, we went on, climbing for hours, and 
eventually camping in a big wood of wild bananas. There we dis- 
covered a hut where the Malays said a Tuan Benatan had stayed, 
‘meaning a collector of zoological specimens, Unable to remember 
‘European names, the natives distinguish them by their calling. I 
was Tuan Bonga (Mr. Plant). <A bird-collector would be designated 

Tuan Burong (Mr. Bird); a prospector, Tuan Batu (Mr. Stone): - 
Tuan Benatan is simply Mr. Beast. I am rather glad that is not my 
_ line of business. 

All that night it rained, but my hut was thatched with banana 

leayes laid one upon another in shingle fashion, and scarcely a drop 


entered. Our next camp was upon Bukit Itam, close to the edge of ` 


‘a precipice. All the trees around—they were not numerous—were 
covered with volcanic’ ashes. Luckily there was no wind to blow 
them off and down our throats, Of plants I had seen only some 
species of pandanus, too rigid to be handsome, and several varieties of 
melastoma, whose splendid flowers reminded me of the’ striped and 
spotted azaleas at home. Leaving Bukit Itam, we set. out for the 
Volcano Kaba, greatly to the disgust of the coolies, who repeated 
their warnings with many additions., The pandanus and melastomas 
accompanied us nearly all the way, the beauty of the latter com- 
‘pensating in a measure for the stiffness of the former. 

_ It was a long and wearisome climb to the top of the Kaba, but at 
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- last I stood upon the great plateau, sloping towards the north, which 
I had seen from the Bukit Klang. So dense was the smoke, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to make out any object fifty yards away. 
The wind, very strong and gusty here, seemed to blow it back into 
the crater.. We could scarcely breathe. The coolies, desperately 
frightened, grumbled loudly, but Lio, stepping with great caution, led 
the way to the edge of what appeared to be a huge pit, but so full of 
smoke that I could perceive nothing distinctly. The sulphurous air 
half choked me, and, retreating, I sat down in the hope of breathing 
more easily: But Lio seemed quite at home in that awful atmo- 
sphere. Folding his arms, he stood on the very brink of the crater 
and gazed steadily at the inferno below. Turning away at length, he 
addressed me. | i ` 

* “ What is it the Zuan putih wishes to see ?” 

“To look down there,” I answered. “That’s what I came here 
for.” . . 

“ Tyan,’ he rejoined, “I will tell the wind to go. It will obey, 
but not for long.” 

“AN right,” I said, laughing. “If it will’ clear off for a minute 
' I shall be quite satisfied.” " 

Forthwith he clambered upon a rock that actually overhung the 
pit, such a rock as a bird or a mountain goat might feel tolerably 
comfortable upon in a clearer atmosphere, but perilous for any man. 
Turning to the north-west, the direction of Mecca, he knelt and 
prayed. -To whom? Allah, or the Dewahs of the mountain? I 
cannot tell. Unlike the Malays, Lio never quoted from the Koran, 
and his turning towards Mecca might possibly have been another thin 
slice of Mohammedan veneer to hide a heathen rite. 

His prayer ended, he arose and took from his pouch a betel-nut, 
which he cut in halves with his kris. One portion he threw into the 
crater, the other he placed in his mouth. Then, taking off his sarong, 
he waved it to and fro, crying in a loud voice: 

“O wind, hear me and obey! A white man, O wind, has come 
from over the sea. Many lands and many nations has he seen, But 
hearing of the great fire mountain, Kaba, he has come hither to look 
upon it. Now,-O wind, I command that you rest, 80 that the white 
man may see the great mountain and hear its roar.” 

Slipping his sarong over his shoulder he clambered down from his 
dangerous pinnacle and approached. 

“ Tuan,” he said, “ skarang buleh liaht.” (Now you shall see). 

I rose and drew near, followed by the wondering, almost terror- 
stricken Malays. The moment we reached the edge the wind died 
away, the smoke ceased to whirl in blinding wreaths and floated 
steadily upwards. The great pit cleared as if by magic, a solitary 
black column alone marking the mouth of the volcano. 
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“ Ttu orang tau chakop sama angin !” cried the astonished Malays. 


(This man.can talk to the winds! He is their master.) 
. The hollow, an inverted cone, was about six hundred yards across. 
I. could see the bottom distinctly. It was coloured yellow with 
sulphur. On one side lay a pool fed by two small streams. > Close to 
this tiny lake rose the column of smoke which had enveloped the 
plateau. Near the volcano’s mouth, within a few yards as it appeared 
to me, grew half a dozen ragged pandanus—strangest sight of all. 
Only a year before Kaba had been in eruption. How, then, if the 
mouth I saw was that through which the flames had burst, could 
those plants have escaped ? 
I was not permitted to gaze long. As Lio had foretold, the wind 
refused to obey for an unlimited time.. A violent ‘gust struck the 
smoke column, which veered and spread, driving us from the pit ‘half 
choked with the Sapna fumes. In silence my Moleye commenced 
"the descent. 

I hope it is unnecessary to state that this narrative is true in fact 
and detail. Eliminate the supernatural and Lio’s feat will appear 
easy enough. Doubtless he had been there before and knew what 
` would result when the wind died away. ‘Then, Lio was able to read 
the signs of nature as the more civilised man can never hope to do— 
in short, he knew the wind was about to slacken before he declared 
that it would obey him, To drop down to more. commonplace 
Egyptian Hall magic, he knew the position of his eggs before offering 
to produce them from the borrowed hat. 

The effect of his performance on the Malays was benio I 
heard them muttering texts from the Koran more or less appropriate 
nearly all the way back to Sobam Ajam. 

The rain’ fell as if the heavens were open while we were descending. 
Straightway I called my Master of the Winds and Rajah of the 
Snakes. 

“Tell the rain to stop,” I said. 

But Lio shook his head. 

“ Tide pande, Tuan” (I cannot, my lord), he answered. He had 
no power over the rain. His reply might have been different, perhaps, 


had there been a break in the clouds or any other sign of fine . 


weather. But there was not. 

At Sobam Ajam I paid off the Kasambe men, all except Lio. 
He accompanied me to Bencoolen. Our road led us through Cam- 
pong Kasambe, where my coolies wished me a hearty “ Sirilamat 


djalan” (Fare thee well). At Tjurup, the next campong, I had two . 


hearty laughs. There, on his tall stool, sat the old datu, long bamboo 
in hand, guarding the rice-trays, exactly as I had left him. On his 
pleasant face was the same contemplative expression that it had worn 
when I went away. I wondered if he had moved in my. absence. 
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The other laugh was provoked by the native manner of preparing 
a sappi (ox) for travelling on their terrible roads. I was sitting in 
the verandah beside the silent datu—still at Mecca—-when some 
villagers brought up an ox, which they tied to a cocoanut palm. 
This done, half a dozen of them began to stroke and rub the creature 
about the loins, varying the performance by making passes with their 
hands, after the fashion of mesmerists, or hypnotisers, in. Europe, 
After about ten minutes of this, the animal laid itself down very 
deliberately. The villagers then squatted round while one of their 
number produced a betel nut, cut it in halves, and with the kernel 
rubbed the sappi’s hoofs for a minute or so. I was informed that 
there would be no danger of the hoofs breaking after that operation, 
no matter how bad the road might be. But whether the virtue lay 
*in the betel nut or the mesmerising I was unable to discover. Cer- 
tainly it was a very inexpensive method of shoeing. 

Leaving Tjurup the same day I spent a night at Taba Penandjong, 
which is notorious for the number of tigers that infest the neigh- 
bourhood. A man offered to sell me some skins, which was all I 
saw of them on this occasion. On arriving at Bencoolen I said 
“ Strilamat djalan”? to my clever Lio with regret. Should I ever 
again visit Kasambe, or any of the adjacent campongs, I shall seek 
him out. 

CLAES ERICSSON. 


MODERN IDEALS OF EDUCATION. 


“A narrow and false aim in education has been 
established and encouraged all over the country— 
mere brain development, to the exclusion of the 


development of any other capacities." —“ Suggested ° l 


Reforms in Public Schools.” C, O. Cotterill, p. 69. 

“ Nothing was more prominent in the proceedings, 
(at the Berlin Conference in 1890) than the sharp dis- 
tinction between education and instruction. The 
speakers always spoke of education as meaning the , 
total forming of a human being in not alone mental, 
but moral, physical, and religious relations as well. 
Instruction was everywhere subordinate dto education, 
discipline, training, development.” Report of Edu- 
cation Bureau, Washington.” 1889-90. VoL I. p. 396. 


NE charm of intellectual life is the variety of its ideals. Any 
-levelling of these would destroy the mainspring of intellectual 
effort. The stereotyping of the educational ideal is therefore no part 
of my purpose. But of the innumerable ideals of education all are 
not in themselves worthy, and many flourish solely from their cloistral 
isolation, walled in as they are from the life and light of the great 
world by the cherished traditions of a public school or the time- 
_ honoured customs of an ancient university. While light and air are’ 
hateful to stagnant prejudice, to the spirit of progress théy are 
welcome and invigorating. Such invigoration is my excuse for 
attempting a new exposition of the educational ideal. Many minds 
have grasped this ideal in times’ past and moulded it into new, 
shapes of strength and beauty, and for a while the-world has followed 
after the new light. But sooner or later the heart of man has grown 
weary, the clinging clay of habit has clogged his endeavour and 
slackened his eagerness, and the mists of prejudice have closed in 
between him and the great ideal of education—mens sana in corpore 
sano. This, at the cost of the epigram, I would extend to mens 
preclara in corpore sano. For I submit here at.the ontset that, 
while for the body health (including strength) is the utmost attain- 
able, for the mind health (even if it be allowed to include beauty) is 
not the highest possible or desirable. The mind must be also noble, 
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original, great. And here I join issue, not with the theoretic, but, 
with the practical ideal of education as it is carried on to-day. The 
theoretic ideal of education is perfect—nothing could be nobler—but 
where is it followed? Economy and the ratepayer have warned it 
from the primary school. In the secondary school the great Scholar- 
ship Steeplechase is the chief occupation. In the university the spirit 
of examination, like a huge ‘cnttle-fish, is gradually winding its 
multiple tentacles around every’ effort at original thought and ideal 
culture. Only in remote corners of the educational world, where 
competition has not yet set her sterilising foot, does the white flower 
of ideal culture bloom unsullied. But the school is the proper soil 
for the culture of the mind. For, howsoever the influences of life may 
modify the full-grown plant, it is at school the seed takes root, and 
whatever earth time may cast above it, from that root the growing 
mind will draw its distinctive shape, colour and individuality. Here 
then is the key to the educational ideal. As by its fruit the tree is 
known, so should the tree be that which will yield the fruit desired. 
What then is the capacity to which we must draw out that bundle of 
potentialities called a child? Shortly this—the threefold capacity 
to meet all the haps of life without hurt and discharge its duties 
with success, to enter the Valley of the Shadow a stronger, nobler, 
more highly organised being than when he first came forth from the 
Unknown, and to leave in this “fair field full of folk” some seed of 
his planting—ba it of thought, word, or act—which shall make it 
richer for the work of all who follow. 

‘This in the abstract, broadly stated, is the ideal of education. 
How far do our aims tend towards it? To what extent are our 
methods calculated to secure the attainment of it? 

Let us consider the first element of the triplex ideal—the capacity 
to meet all the haps of life without hurt and discharge its duties with 
success. Here again the possibilities are threefold. The hurt may 
be physical, mental, or moral, since the duties of life will fall under 
those three heads. We do much to guard the child against the first 
kind of injury by encouraging—it were better if one could say com- 
pelling—him to harden and strengthen his body in the gymnasium 
and the playing-field. But much of the strength he thus acquires is 
worn away in the strain of sitting at the desk, breathing a vitiated 
atmosphere that defies ventilation, for long hours at a stretch. 
Something of this strength he saves, at the expense of learning and 
his teacher’s temper, by a wise restlessness and a judicious inattention. 
The benefits of athletic exercises are much discounted in the modern 
school through a nervous anxiety to make good, by longer hours of 
study, the time subtracted for them. The ideal of education requires 
that equal time should be devoted to body and brain culture. “The 
child who learns for four hours and plays for four hours will learn 
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more, and learn ib more easily, than the child who learns for 
the whole eight hours.” * There is a world of truth in Bacon’s 
paradox: “To spend too much time in studies is sloth.” t 

. Turning ‘now to mental hurts, what are we doing to guard the 
fature man from the consequences of ignorance, prejudice, short- 
sight, bad judgment and narrow-mindedness—to name only a few 
of the prominent mental ailments? Much, certainly, for igno- 


rance, since we shovel into his head a multifarious knowledge ` 


that would make him a Solomon, did but a tithe of it stick. Hore, 
however, nature hurries us from one extreme to the. other. Either 
in the chase after the phantom of a liberal education we confuse and 
stupefy the energies of the adolescent mind by a shower of incoherent 
snippets from every face of knowledge, or we smother the shoots of 
individuality in the barren dust of paradigms or kill them with the 
indigestible pemmican of primers. And the net result of much 
learning is too often a brilliant ignorance—a bodiless.will-o’-the-wisp 
that we mistake for the lamp of knowledge. The great antidote to 
shortsight and prejudice, the Science of History, we usually 
administer in the form of dates, lives, marriages, facts and 
genealogical tables. We make little effort to apply the lessons of 
the past to the events of the day, to correct false estimates of current 
political, social and intellectual complications by a comparison with 
the parallels that abound in the story of the past, or to cultivate 
great motives by leading the youthful mind to the founts of inspira- 
tion in the recorded motives of the mighty dead- We study 
Geometry, the arch enemy of false conclusions, as an abstract con~ 
catenation of puzzles, making no attempt to impress upon the youth- 
ful intellect the parallelism between a false conclusion in an academic 
theorem and the illogical deductions which support so many pernicious 


customs, superstititions and conventions.in real life. And, absurdest ` 


of all, the broadening of’ intellect, which is the raison d'étre of a 
multiplex scholastic regimen, is constantly retarded by the specialist 
laudation of one subject as superior to all others either for daily use 
or intellectual culture. ' The two most notable sinners in this 
direction are the Classicist and the Scientist, enwrapped, one in the 
narrowmindedness of culture-worship, the other in that of intellectual 
evolution. The ideal of education requires a more intimate and con- 
scious connection between the materia scholastica, so to speak, and the 
educational effect its constituents were intended to produce on the raw 
material of youthful mind when they were first included in the school 
curriculum. Learning ancient or modern history should be more of 
a preparation for pronouncing judgment upon the history introduced 


* “Health and Elucation.” Charles Kingsley. P. 87. Quoted by Cotterill (v 
supra), p- St. 
T bosay “ Of Stacies.” 
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to our notice every morning by the daily newspaper. The accurate 
solution of geometrical problems should þe more intimately linked, 
by illustrative parallels, with the correct solution of the mental 
difficulties that assail us between the rising and the setting sun. 
What La Chalotais said of education in his day is equally applicable 
now. ‘Our education does not affect our habits, like that of the 
ancients, After having endured all the fatigues and irksomeness of 
the college, the young find themselves in the need of learning in| 
what consist the duties common to all men. They have learned no 
principle for judging actions, evils, opinions, customs.” * The student 
should not emerge from school and college entangled in the meshes of 
a narrow prejudice, which it takes ten years knocking about in the 
world to throw off. These institutions should be to him, as it were, the 
central flame of a great, beacon flooding the sea of life with light in 
‘every direction, so that, look where he may, his judgment of men and 
things will be illuminated by the nee which shines opon them from 
his education. 

Now as to moral hurts—the consequences of pride, anger, thought- 
lessness, falsehood, treachery, and many another vice. Do we not, 
to speak candidly, every teacher of us, deal gently with the pride of 
ability, speak lovingly and approvingly and applaudingly to it ten 
times for every once that we set hands on it and whisper of the 
snares ahead? ‘The notorious conceit of the Sixth Form is not 
wholly due to the momentous passage from childhood into manhood. 
The speech, manners, and general attitude of the teacher have much 
‘to do with the “side” put on by Brown major on his last prize-day, 
when he raises to his lips that poisoned parting-cup of youthful 
admiration which affects his peace of mind for many a day and lays 
him in the dust many times before he finds his level, and humility, 
And do we not too often encourage anger to take off his coat and 
fight it out like an Englishman and (but this we do not say) a prize 
fighter? How ready we are to cure falsehood; thieving, treachery, 
and all the kindred of vice by driving them from our midst into that 
unspeakable kind of school where no questions are asked, if only the 
fee be paid. Neither do we wage any systematic crusade against 
thoughtlessness in all its Protean manifestations—that trifling vice 
which, by its endless iteration, overshadows all the rest—but dismiss 
it too readily as the inevitable companion of childhood, even if we 
teachers do not ourselves maintain before our children a notable 
example of it in our own unmethodical, slipshod and untidy habits. 
In all these matters the ideal of education requires a more intimate 
and conscious connection between the moral atmosphere of the school 
and that of life. “ Schoolmasters ought always to be considering, 
not merely the boy as he is at school, but the man as he will be in 

* Compayré. “History of Pedagogy.” Trans. Payne, p. 346. . 
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the world.”* How very different is the spirit of modern education: 


from that which inspires Bacon’s pregnant essay “ Of Studies.” The 
link of connection between school life and real life being the teacher, 
the ideal requires in him a greater readiness to divert the youthful 
mind from the immediate to the future consequences of thought, 
speech and action, As things are, the child is for ever knocking his 
head against rules and restrictions, for ever suffering correction and 
punishment, without ` winning that educational profit which would 
result from a more systematic &ffort on the part of the teacher to 
make him understand why he ‘is restrained, punished, or corrected— 
.not the “ why ” as’ ‘it bears on the “ now,” but as it will affect the 
distant “then.” It is so easy to cane poor Brown for lying and send 
him about his business; so difficult to find time to prove to him the 
future consequences of an unchecked tendency to falsehood. It is sò 
easy to put him in the Task Book for blotting his exercise and filling 
it with erasures; so difficult to find time to demonstrate the pitfalls 
prepared for inaccuracy in the paths of life. Jn all these things we 
have fallen away from the ideal. because the spirit of the ideal and 
the glory that enshrouded it have departed from the Temple of 
Knowledge. 

We teach always, but seldom educate, and yet “ Instruction,” as 
Locke truly observes, ‘‘ is but the least part of education.” t We do 
not try to develop mind—we only tiy. to stuff brain. But, as 
Compayré says, paraphrasing a thought i in Plutarch’s “Morals,” t “the 
soul is not a vase to be filled, but is rather a hearth which is to be 


made to glow.” ‘‘ We labour only at filling the memory, and leave . 


the understanding and the conscience void.” § An essential principle 
of Pestalozzi’s system, as formulated by Fischer, was “to give the. 
mind an intensive culture, and not .simply extensive; to form the 
mind, and not to content one’s self with furnishing it.” || That we 
do sometimes educate is nothing to our credit, but is merely due to. 
the fact that stuffing cannot be carried on persistently without some 
sort of education resulting. . We do not consciously educate. In the 
early days the great spirit of progress bade man adopt certain methods 
of mental treatment that education of the mind’ might result. The. 
growth of population compelled the delegation of the methods to many 
assistants. These, while still applying the methods, have forgotten 
the object at which the methods aimed. That is why in school we 
teach grammar and work exercises, but in a way that does not educate. 
the mind in the faculty of language. We teach geometry, but in a, 
way ,that does not educate the faculty of reasoning. We teach history, 
but not so as to educate the faculty of political and social judgment. 
* “ Suggested Reforms in Public Schools.” C. C. Cotterill, p. 106. i 
+ Compayré. "History of Pedogogy.” ‘Trans. Payne, p. 199. t Ibid. p. 468. 


.§ Montaigne. “ Essays.” Book I., chap. xxiv, 
|| Compayré. “ History of Pedagogy.” Trans. Payne, p. 439, 
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We teach drawing and poetry, but in a way that does not educate the 
faculty of artistic and poetic appreciation. We take off marks for 
mistakes, and we cane, exclude and drill for youthful crimes, but we 
do not educate the mind to an appreciation of the necessity of accuracy 
and the hurtfulness of vice. All these we leave to a greater, nobler 
and wiser teacher, whom the child meets when he passes out of school, 
that old Nestor—Life. And the school has become but a vast piece 
of lifeless machinery—a complicated clock that will tell you at any 
moment the place of the child in the mark-book or the class, give 
you his relative position in a variety of exercises from the alphabet to 
astronomy, but, for the rest, can inspire him neither with intelligence, 
taste, judgment, nor reason, but only tick, tick, tick its everlasting 
round of marks, places and prizes. 

Let us pass now to the second element of the educational ideal 
—the capacity of the child to enter the Valley of the Shadow a 
stronger, nobler, more highly organised beng than when he first came 
forth from the Unknown. 

In this direction the real is happily more in touch with the ideal, 
but simply because the development of this capacity is in the hands 
of circumstances more than in those of the teacher. The great tonic 
of effort—repulse—the child cannot help meeting with every day of 
his school life. But the decision whether it shall strengthen or injure 
and weaken him we too often leave to chance. It is not a cardinal 
duty of the teacher, universally recognised as such, to be ever watching 
the effects of scholastic environment upon the child and guiding its 
action towards a wise development of his mind. Our business is to 
see that his answers to certain conventional interrogatories are correct 
and to assign to those answers a proportionate value in marks. What- 
ever: may be the theory of educationists and the methods of that 
rara avis, the born teacher, this is the practice of the average assistant- 
master. For this he is appointed, for this he is paid, and on the 
successful application of this method his reputation rests, I submit 
that the educational value of success in class is inferior to that of 
failure, if the latter were thoughtfully studied and judiciously used 
as a handle for getting a grip on character. Ability is “very fair to 
look upon,” while stupidity is very ugly. Is it any wonder that the 
teacher’s heart runs after ability? But nobleness—that nobleness 
which rises up again and again from the shame and dust of defeat and 
presses on undaunted to the goal—is not generally a companion of 


' ability. Sometimes they are met together, but far oftener nobleness 


is to be seen gazing out of the sad eyes of the dunce and dullard, the 
backward and the weak. Ability cannot dispense with patience, perse- 
verance, pains. But when a bright intelligence illumines all the 
dark recesses of knowledge, and a strong capacity enables it to take 
intellectual hedges: and ditches in its stride, ability knows little of 
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effort and the character born of effort. Here, again, we must turn 
to the plodding dullard, heavily handicapped by nature, struggling 
with a slow perceptive and a feeble retentive capacity to limp wearily 
along after the swift and brilliant ability. In the dullard’s labour, 
, self-sacrifice and patient effort the scholastic ideal finds the seeds of 
nobleness—the nobleness of strife, But is not our practice very 
` different? Is the encouragement of the weakling “duffer” in any 
way proportionate to the praise showered on the “top boy” and his 
peers? Is it upon the tail of his class that the average teacher 
bestows his kindliest smiles, his most disinterested effort? Do we 
seek always for a good average of class ability, or for a bright first 
bench ? Let the Spirit of Scholarships answer. Thus do we neglect 
the soil where nobleness might best be cultured for the clouds where 
the sun of ability shines, In the same manner we hand over to’ 
chance the cultivation of those subtle. susceptibilities which carry the 
human organism to a higher development. We do little to test, still 
less to record for study and management, the individual characteristics. 
and sensory capacities of the child. On his entry the first thing we 
do is to test his brain by a cursory examination and upon that allot 
him his place in the class. The ideal requires that we should first, 
test his person and his personality. What some heads of schools do, 
from choice all should compel themselves to do as a duty. No new 
boy should be admitted without a full history of. his antecedents, not: 
merely in the three R’s and their attendant studies, but, in genera} 
intelligence, character, habits and physical capacities, These should 
be at once recorded in a sort of scholastic “log,” containing separate 
pages, or columns, where the results of constant observation, for which 
school life offers a thousand opportunities, might from time to time be 


added. Here deficiencies of sight, speech, hearing, appreciation of . 


colour, physical defects and deformities, and peculiarities of character 
_ would be conveniently tabuiated for ready reference. Well thought- 
out forms, requiring only to be filled in with particulars, would reduce 
‘the labour to a minimum. 

But we have no right to talk of labour. This study of personality the 
ideal of education conceives to be an essential element of scholastic 
activity. Therefore it has the right to claim the importance and honour 
of individual attention, and the larger schools should certainly have an 
official devoted to such duties. ‘Then, indeed, the development of 
the child organism might be controlled so as to advance pari passu 


with the growth of the child-mind, instead of lagging behind, l 


jostling or passing ahead of it, and in every way interfering with it,. 
as it does now. For to misunderstanding of the individual organism 
_ are due those errors of over and under pressure, which at one time 
lay the child on the sick bed of brain-fag or nerve prostration, at- 
another foster the growth of “ Jazy*louts.”’ Only by ceaseless atten- 
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tion to these neglected branches of child-culture can we hope to ‘make 
the child a stronger, nobler, more highly organised being. As 
things are, the conscious activity of the teacher is directed to the 
making of accurate grammarians, polished classical scholars, abstruse 
mathematicians, shrewd scientists, eloquent linguists, skilful draughts- 
‘men, sweet singers and powerful athletes. But the making of the 
accurate, polished, abstruse, shrewd, eloquent, skilful, powerful man 
—that is left to the accidents of school life. A great contrast to this 
manifold onesidédness in education is afforded by the practice of the 
Greeks, “A leading conception in Greek education is that of 
symmetry, or harmony; the ideal man, in Plato’s phrase, must be 
‘harmoniously constituted’; all opposing tendencies must be recon- 
ciled; and while the physical, the intellectual, and the moral must 

“each be made the subject of systematic training, there must be no 
disproportionate development in either direction. * Absorbed in the 
application of the-means, we have forgotten the object at which they 
aimed. Soul and intellect have been divorced. The secondary 
activity has become the primary, and the primary has sunk out of 
general recognition. We are running aimlessly up and down intel- 
lectual roadways, entirely forgetting to pursue them to their conver- 
gence upon the soul. A thorough understanding of the child-mind is 
not required as a compulsory equipment for the culture of that mind, 
because centuries of use have stereotyped -the methods, and it is 
sufficient if they be applied artificially at the bidding of the principal, 
much as the engineer of a Thames steamboat blindly controls his 
vessel by the directions of the youth who shcuts “ Ease her!” “Stop 
her!” from the deck. 

It has always been matter of interest to me to observe how many 
boys who fail utterly at school become prosperous and successful 
citizens in the world—-and why? Because they lack those abilities 
which the limited number of educational ‘‘ means ”—commonly called 
“ subjects "—are calculated to test, but are strong in the possession 
of those human qualities, shrewdness, steadiness, determination, 
common (not mathematical) sense and pluck, which are handled only 
by the accidents of scholastic environment, These our Chiron, Life, 
makes the prime motors of educational effort, and these the educational 
ideal requires should be the prime motors of scholastic effort, to which 
grammar, history, language, science and the rest stand only in the 
relation of helpers. ‘‘ In the opinion of Montaigne letters and other 
studies are but the means or instrument, and not the aim and end of 
instruction. .... It is of little consequence to him that a pupil 
has learned to write in Latin; what he does require, is that he 
become better and more prudent, and have a sounder judgment.” t 

Let us look now at the third and most interesting, because most 

* Compayré. “ History of Pedagogy.” Trans. Payne, p. 41. + ibid. p. 104, 
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elusive, element of the educational ideal—the capacity'of the child 
to leave in.this “ fair field full of folk” some seed of his planting— 
be it of thought, word, or act—which shall make it richer for the 
` work of all who follow. As we enter upon this branch of our 
inquiry there looms up before our eyes thé shrewd old tag, Poeta 
nascitur, non fit. This is the favourite weapon of the enemy of 
training. Certainly it is one of the few smart sayings which are not 
- half truths; but it is quite possible to misapply it, as is often done. 
De Musset said that three men in four have in them a poet who 
dies young. Were we to inquire why this ubiquitous germ of 
poesy died young, I think we should find that in many cases he 
died, like other babies, from maternal mismanagement—want of 
nourishment, perhaps, or want of thoughtful tendance. (It is 


such want of nourishment and attention in the day of scholastic 


training that renders so much youthful promise of originality abortive. 
Here again the ideal levels against the Real the old charge—the 
purposeful activities of scholastic life in no way make for the 
` development of the quality of originality of mind leading to pro- 
ductive activity. As before, this is left more or less to the accidents 
„of school life, the main activities of which are merely acquisitive, 
This defect is least apparent in pure and applied science, becanse 
_ there agquisitive work and productive work are constantly and closely 
interlinked by the very nature of the work. But ‘in language the 
tendency and general practice is to ‘spend vast quantities of: time in 
the. mere acquisition of grammatical facts. Too little is devoted to 
that reading and free composition which would create a faculty of 
using the language for original literary production. History, as I have 
shown before, is studied too exclusively from the acquisitive and 
pictorial side, not from that ethical and philosophical point of view 
which, by a constant consideration of cause and effect, a constant 
dwelling on the lessons to be drawn from the course and result 
of historic lives and movements, would draw out those faculties 
that build up the mind of the-great historian. 


In the same manner the drawing-master is generally content to’ 
secure the accurate reproduction of line and shape without any effort - 


to develop innate or dormant capacities ‘for original drawing. Some- 
times a prize will be given for a free sketch from the life, But there 
iš no constant watchfulness and systematic effort to-detect and foster 
any latent original capacity, no attempt to open the child's eyes to 
‘the fact that the lines and shapes, which occupy him for weeks and 
terms, are mere steps towards the attainment of the lines and shapes 


he sees about him in the school garden-and his schoolmates’ bodies. - 


-Nor is he systematically encouraged to experiment upon these forms 
themselves. How-many children do attempt to scribble from the 
real, and how seldom are they helped and encouraged to bring their 
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imperfect efforts to perfection.“ In music the teacher is content to 
obtain an accurate and tuneful performance of song or instrumental 
piece, and does not think it incumbent on him to secure that under- 
standing of the structure, or that appreciation of the esthetic quality, 
of the thing performed which would excite and aid any latent capacity 
for similar production in the child performer. Klemm, in his “ Euro- 
pean Schools,” describes an ideal lesson in singing which he himself 
witnessed at Düsseldorf. The teacher wrote a little poem on the 
board. The pupils, helping each other, bit by bit composed a melody 
which the teacher scored. Then they supplied the harmony in a 
similar way, aided by the teacher, and finally copied the joint com- 
position into their MS. books, Whatever the composition may have 
been worth, the education was ideal. In poetry all lines and verses 
“are alike committed to memory, and at most the sense is elucidated. 
But there is no effort to arouse the child.to a mental comprehension 
of the word pictures and the word music, nor any effort to make him 
weigh verse with verse, stanza with stanza, and see and hear and feel 
that one is more beautiful than the other—an effort which would 
arouse any faculty of reproduction he might possess and prevent him 
confounding his scribbled lines of more or less rhythmic prose with 
true poetry. What is the good of learning verses by heart if we do 
not understand what makes them poetry? Some of the poetic: spirit 
of the author must, of course, percolate into the mind of the child in 
the process of learning by rote; but how much less will so enter the 
mind than if the poetry, not the verses, were taught by the teacher. 
Otherwise learning poetry is a mere mnemonic exercise of little value. 
In all these matters we are too apt to lull our scholastic consciences 
with the thought, “ Originality, like murder, will out.” It will, if it 
be present in bulk. But the originality which is present in a thin 
vein—perhaps, for all its thinness, of a choice quality—will not out, 
unless it is worked, but, like the neglected baby, will languish and 
die young. “ Socrates was convinced that the- human mind in its 
normal condition discovers certain truths through its own energies, 
provided one knows how to lead it and stimulate it.”{ But there 
are in every school activities which do tend to foster originality of 
mind, only they are not an integral part of the recognised curriculum. 
I refer to the school societies—the debating, literary, classical and 
scientific societies. 

In the debating society the school has a powerful instrament for 
developing any faculty of eloquence, any power of producing original 
forensic literature, which may be latent in any of its members. But how 
little this instrument is utilised.. Suppose a prize is given at the end 
of the session for-the best set or extempore speech, what facilities are 


* The Royal-Drawing Society is doing good work in this direction, but the sphere of 
its efforts is still comparatively limited. 
+ Compayré, History of Pedagogy.” Trans. Payne, p. 24, 
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offered during the session for studying good models or having the 
child’s irregular efforts criticised and corrected? In many cases such 
aid would be resented. Why? Because the debating scciety is not 
so much (if at all) an instrument of education as a means of amuse- 
ment to those children -who possess, what is the first requisite of 
success in public speaking, the “gift of the gab.” Then, what a 
wealth of possibilities is latent in the literary society, if only there 
were some authoritative effort on the part of the teachers to mould its 
crude products into nobler shapes and gently and patiently guide its 
efforts along the paths of true originality. But now it is too often the 
scene of rough and ready plagiarism, stamped with the applause or 
` disapprobation of incompetent judges blinded by the prejudices of 
inexperienced youth. And again, it is a means of amusement merely 
instead of a joint source of pleasure, profit and productive culture.* 
So in other societies, such as the scientific, where all the facilities for 
original research in miniature are present, a great educational instru- 
ment is neglected to the detriment of culture in originality. 

And what an opportunity is lost in that strangely prevalent mania 
of childhood—the rage for collecting. To take only eggs and coins, 
what would not systematic oversight, encouragement and adult 
scientific assistance do for the development of the great biologist and 
historical numismatist, if only the incipient taste and industry were 
grasped in the day of their .susceptible youth and judiciously guided 
into the adult capacities of manhood. But here, as everywhere, the 
primary has become the secondary, and it is the latter we cultivate. 
For, while we devote hours to teaching the principles of biology out 
of books, the innate taste which leads a child to study animal life at 
first hand is either left to work ont its own education, or at best 
looked upon curiously and rewarded with the casual praise reserved 
foran amiable hobby. ‘he scholastic ideal requires that all these 
now secondary means of education should be raised to equal rank 
with science and the humanities—nay, be placed above:'them. They 
must be organised with as much care, and supervised by the teachers 
with as much diligence; as the regular subjects of the school curriculum. 
For these are the subjects that link the activities of the school to the 
activities of the great world, 

What use, for instance, is a knowledge of all the mere events in the 
Tudor period to the child when he leaves school and becomes a full- 
fledged citizen ? But is not a thorough understanding of the intimate 
relation between the effects and-causes of all the movements in that 
great turning-point of English history, quite apart from the expansion 
of mind such understanding has brought him, of daily and hourly use to 
him in his duties as a citizen? Are not the lives of the great men, whose 
personalities coloured and, in a sense, created that turning-point in 
English life, and a ‘thorough understanding of their characters and 
motives, full of lessons to him in his attitude as a man? ‘‘It is not,” 
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says Montaigne, “so necessary to imprint in the memory of the child 
the date of the fall of Carthage as the character of Hannibal and 
Scipio, nor so much where Marcellus died as why it was unworthy 
of his duty that he died there.”* . What will all the learning of 
Ollendorf and Sweet avail the child in the cdéunting-house and on the 
hustings if he has not acquired the gift of speech? Will the capacity 
to recite whole books of Virgil (no mythical feat, by the way), or 
repeat whole chapters of Scott, enable him to appreciate the poetic 
sweetness of Watson or the romantic charm of Weyman, when they 
rise up before him, speaking to: him with new tongues unhallowed 
by the praise of his ancestors, unstamped with the brand of the 
aristocracy of the classics? Still less is there any hope of himself 
being able to bequeath to posterity something that shall enrichthe 
sum of human knowledge or increase the sphere of human pleasure. if 
his education has been coniined to a mere knowledge of the number, 
nature and arrangement of the dry bones of fact, without any training 
in the capacity of appreciating the beauty of the flesh that covers 
them and the spirit that infuses them with life—be it physical or 
intellectual, It is in this branch, literature—that study which is the 
one common possession, the one common interest of all civilised 
human beings—that we most feel the deficiency of modern educational 
methods, Let me take a concrete case. It was.my lot recently, in a. 
Scholarship Examination, to set, among others, two papers on literary 
subjects—one on Julius Cæsar, the other on the Lay of Horatius. 
Controlled to a certain extent by the conditions of my task, I was. 
obliged to set a number of conventional questions ; but I contrived to 
mingle with them others calculated to draw out evidence of education 
in the faculty of appreciating both works as literature. Of these the 
most characteristic was: “ Quote,, without discussing, any passage you 
think (a) particularly poetical, (b) particularly stirring or eloquent.” 
Combining the papers, out of sixteen candidates eleven attempted (b); 
but several of them quoted passages remarkable for beauty of imagi- 


_ nation rather than emotional eloquence, showing inability to distinguish 


these qualities. Ten attempted (a); but five of them showed similar 
want of clearness in distinguishing between intellectual and emotional 
beauty. Bearing in mind that in (b) a candidate would be helped by ' 
personal feeling, even in the absence of specific education, and con- 
sidering the general confusion between (a) and (b) in the answers, I 
was unable to decide whether the teachers. of the respective classes 
had made any special effort to educate the esthetic faculty. Evidence 
of such education was too meagre. My general feeling, however, 
wes that no such effort had been made, at any rate systematically. 
‘Looking back on my own experience, both as a pupil and a teacher, 
I am often staggered by a sense of the immense disproportion between 
the time and labour spent on teaching and the resultant education. 
* Montaigne. “Essays.” Book I., chap, xxv. 
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Why is so much modern teaching futile? Why, after eight or ten . 


years’ learning of French and English, are-so many children unable 
to hold five minutes’ conversation in the former, or deliver extempore 
a dozen well-knit and thoughtful sentences in the latter language, 
and that their own native tongue? Why, after as many years’ study 
of the historic follies of the race, does the child- disfigure his citizen- 
ship with social and political blunders even more outrageous? The 
answer lies, to my mind, in the fact that so much modern teaching 
is mechanical and soulless. ‘So many teachers are mechanics when 
‘they ought to be artists.”* I do not say that the work of all teachers 
is to be thus branded—far from it. Many, I know, are far forward 
on the road to the ideal; but they, in such an. inquiry as this, are 

f the question. For it is to the great body called the Average 


thdt the ideal is a feeble light, glimmering on the far distant horizon’ 


of the intellect, not yet perceived, much less attained. And the 
general work of this great mass, I say, is mostly futile, -because it 
has become a mechanical and soulless routine. Unlimited time and 
money, ceaseless labour and vast learning are devoted to the skilful 
manipulation of the instruments of education—history, science, 
` language, music and the fine arts—accompanied by a most astonishing 
forgetfulness of the object for which these instruments are wielded—the 
culture of mind. It is as if the ancient Greeks, sitting down to carve 
those lovely embodiments of the beautiful which are now the world’s 

eternal heritage, should have become hopelessly absorbed in the grace 
and dexterity with which they poised and moved the graving tool and. 
entirely forgotten that the movements must be so guided as to result in 
the production of an Apollo or a Venus. But whereas, in this case, the 
.folly of such absorption would have been at once apparent in a shape- 
less and hideous mass of marble, the human mind comes into life with 
inborn capacities and divine beauty, which no amount of false culture 
can wholly stifle or disfigure. ` Nor does the spiritual ugliness of a 
senior wrangler, who cannot add one original monograph to the 
treasures of the Royal Society, or a senior classic who, drilled in the 


quantities of every Latin metre and conversant with the roots of every ` 


Homeric verb, cannot for the life of him turn out a single couplet of 
“ true poetry in his native English, appeal to the human mind with the 
crude and forcible logic of the shapeless stone. The educationists of 
the seventeenth century were divided by a sharp line of demarcation 
` into two camps—‘ the formalists typified by Malebranche and the 
realists by Locke, The first held that the main purpose of education 
is discipline, training, or formation; and the other, .that this purpose 
is furnishing instruction or information: ”+ The clearer light of the 
nineteenth century has shown that neither purpose is sufficient and 
both must enter intd true education. But the ideal demands the 

* Dr. Hinzpeter. Speech in Debate at School Conference in Berlin, a “ Report 


of the Commissioner of Education, Washington.” 1889-90. Vol. I. p. 385 
t Payne in Compayré’s “History of Pedagogy.” P. 211. : 
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“recognition of a third purpose—that of developing the faculty of 
original production, whether mental, moral, or material—to which 
instruction and formation are in reality tributary. The perfect 
educational motive is in the unity of this trinity of purposes. 

“ Happiness,’ says Compayré, epitomising the doctrines of Herbert 
Spencer, “ does not consist in the satisfaction of such or such a privileged 
inclination. It consists in being all that it is possible to be—in complete 
living. To prepare us for a complete life, such is the function of education 
Penrod Conforming its efforts to nature, distributing its lessons according 
to the exact divisions of human functions, education will seek the branches 
of knowledge the most fit for making of the pupil, first,a sound and healthy 
man, then a toiler, a workman—a man capable of earning his livelihood ; 
then it will train him for the family and State by endowing him with all the 
domestic and civie virtues ; finally, it will open to him the brilliant domain 

of art under all its forms.” * 

But what is the question which a modern parent, leading his child 
into the awful sanctities of the learned Doctor Pangloss’s study, brings 
in his anxious eyes and eager manner? “Sir! sir! what must my 
boy do to be saved ?—saved from sinking into the ruck of helpless, 
struggling, stupid humanity and the oblivion of a grave whose head- 
stone bears no token of one noble word, ‘or thought, or deed enshrined 
in the hearts and memories of his fellow-men?” Not at all! The ques- 
tion is, “ Do you teach Latin ?—or bookkeeping ?—because I want my 
boy to get a scholarship at Balliol—or enter his father’s connting-house.” 
Knowing this full well by old experience, what does.our shrewd Doctor 

put in his sessional advertisement? ‘Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, London Matriculation, Army and Civil Service 
Examinations, Commercial Certificates and Qpen Scholarships at the 
Universities.” And the Spirit of the Idea] Education looks sorrowfully 
around in vain for any such advertisement as the following: “This 
school has been established with the object of fitting children to dis- 
charge the duties and enjoy the pleasures of life by making them 
stronger, nobler, more highly organised beings ‘and. training them to 
be honest and capable citizens and (when possible) great men and 
women, so that they may worthily enjoy existence and leave the world 
richer for their temporary presence in it.” But surely this is the object 
of all our school teaching, and it is so universally acknowledged and 
widely recognised that it is quite unnecessary to blazon it on our 
advertisement boards. Alas! it is just in that universality of acknow- 
ledgment and recognition that the mischief lies. It is such a common- 
place, this ideal, that no one ever thinks about it. And therefore it is 
that almost every one has forgotten to aim at it. For the ideal is 
not that which is unknown, but that which, being recognised as the 
final limit of effort, is put aside as for the moment unattainable and, 
being so put aside, is thereupon forgotten. i 

Wituiam K. HL. 


* Compayré. “ History of Pedagogy.” Trans. Payne, pp. 542, 544. 
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N the interesting question of the prediction attributed to Mr. Pitt, 
as to the defeat of Napoleon in Spain, the Editor has received 
the following communications : 


I. From LORD STANMORE. 
e 


' Tam afraid I cannot throw much light upon the question which 


interests you. All I can say is, that I have always understood Mr. . 


Pitt to have entertained the opinion that the power of Napoleon would 


* be found unable to stand against any general and sustained national: 


resistance. I suppose I must have learnt this from my father. 

In one rather important particular, my recollection differs from the 
version given by Lord Acton. To the best of my remembrance, Mr. 
Pitts belief was said to have been’ that Napoleon’s power would be 
checked by such a, national uprising as might be anticipated in 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland, or Hungary—that is to say, Spain, 
though named, was not named singly, but in conjunction with other 
countries in which the spirit of national independence was supposed to 
be strong. 

I must say that I entirely agree with Mr. Gladstone in seeing 
nothing very astonishing about the prediction. It was a very natural 
one. . 
I also agree with Mr. Gladstone in deeming the opinion that 
the Spanish War destroyed Napoleon “an extravagant and baseless 
supposition.” It was the retreat from Moscow, and the uprising of 
Germany, that overthrew Napoleon. That, at least, was the opinion 
of my father, and of the late Sir G. C. Lewis—a very acute and 
passionless student of history. The popular opinion is, no doubt, to a 


‘ 


went 
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great extent founded on Napoleon’s own saying:. “ The Spanish 
ulcer destroyed me”; but, as Sir G. Lewis once observed in a letter 
to my father (November 3, 1858), “he [Napoleon] always sought 
to throw the blame of his reverses upon subordinates, and as he did 
command the Russian expedition and in the Leipsic campaign, and 
did not command at Salamanca and Vittoria, it was easy for him to 
save his own reputation by putting the saddle upon the wrong horse.” 


II. From Professor PROTHERO, 


You do me the honour of asking my opinion about Professor Dicey’s 
article in the current number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, on a 
certain prophecy supposed to have been made by Pitt. I have no 
special knowledge of Pitt or of the conditions under which he is said 
to ‘have uttered the prophecy; but I confess that Professor Dicey’s 
arguments, though doubtless strong, do not, to my mind, appear 
convincing. In the first place, the prophecy is not, in itself, unlikely 
to have been made. A statesman of Pitt’s calibre —or, indeed, of 
less—with Napoleon’s conduct in other gMuntreseefore him, could 
hardly fail to conclude that he would soner or latepseize the oppor- 
tunity of completing Louis the Fourteent,’, policy atthe cost of his 
descendant; and next, with the War fr the Span! Succession— 
which bears so striking a resemblance} to, the Penj!sular War, with 
the parts reversed—in his mind, he mif-nt very well infer that a war 
of independence would be the result. f That such } Wat would offer 
Pitt and England a unique chance of damaging Napoleon was, clear, 
and Pitt was on the look-out for every, chance, pos the prophecy, 
wonderful as it is, does not appear s0 jwonderful ag #2 be in the least 
improbable. Secondly, the lack of cortfirmation is, np? doubt, strange ; 
but it does not negative the possibility of the event having occurred. 
Probably, to those who heard it at tihe time, the Prophecy seemed 
incredible—perhaps, as Toreno says, the outcome of 22 overwrought 
mind and an enfeebled body. In these circumstances there seems 
nothing very wonderful in the fact that it was not note in the diaries 
of Pitt’s friends, made at or near the time; and, if this Were the case, 
the story would have had to rest on ecollection. Wellington himself, 
the primary authority, was out of ngland almost “Sntinuously for 
many years after the commencemeng of the Peninsular War, and may 
very well have said nothing about to any one likely to D0te it down, 








-‘ till after the war was over. At a ty rate, lack of confirnt*tion is not 
disproof, The disproof really lies, it appears (C. R. p. 31 
“That the truth of Toreno’s tale depends on the supposition 
heard of the fall of Ulm at his own table, and at a moment w 
news was not known to his guests. This supposition is negativi 
‘the very best contemporary evidence.” With all respect to Profo?! 
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Dicey, I venture to doubt whether this statement can be made out. 
Professor Dicey says (C. R. p. 312) that the dinner on November 2 
at Pitt’s house ‘‘ was, we may conjecture, the occasion on which . . . 
he received the news of the fall of Ulm, and prophesied” (according 
_to Toreno) “the national movement in Spain.” But (he continues) 
the prophecy could not have been then delivered, for “ Pitt did not 
on that Saturday believe that Ulm had fallen ; he did not receive the 
news of its fall till the next day.” And again: “ On and up to the 
night of Saturday, the 2nd, Pitt had not received despatches announ- 
cing the fall of Ulm.” ‘How do we know that he had not received 
them? Because, on Saturday, the 2nd, he did not believe (as Lord 
Malmesbury tells us) that the disaster had occurred. But surely there 
is nothing inconceivable in the supposition that Pitt had, several days 
before, received private information, to which, on reflection, he was. 
not inclined to give credence. The fall of Ulm took place on October 19. 
A report of the event appeared in the Gazette de France on Tuesday, 
October 22: Rumours of it reached England on October 29, and were 
that day published in the Times. Any day between, say, October. 22 
and October 29 Pif may Re received -some sort of private informa- 
tion on the subje, ang if hep received it while at table with his guests 
and communicate’ s+ to then (as we are told) after dinner, it wonld 
have been news 4, them. $ Professor Dicey translates the word 
“ pliego ” by “ de patches,” abd appears to conclude that they were 
. official despatches, 4o which Piltt was bound to give credence. But we 






do not know whaí sort of lettel’s they were, nor where they came'from. . 


Pitt may very wel haye believed the report at the moment, announced 
it to his friends af , fact, and {thereupon made the prophetic remark 
attributed to himi Then, as farther confirmation was wanting, as the 
Times heard nothing till October 29, and then only quoted a “ minor 
Paris paper,” and as, even after that, there was no final confirmation 
of the report till November 3} there surely.is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that Pitt rejected the story conveyed to him by private 
letter, and decla..q so late as Noyember 2, that he did not believe a 


word of it. It was clearly not af the dinner on November 2 that Pitt. ` 


received his desh.+ ches, because fas Professor Dicey says) the commu- 
nication would ty en have been stale news to his guests. The occasion, 
if Toreno’s stor, is true, must have been before October 29 ; and there 
is nothing in fiord Malmesbury’s Jecount of Pitt’s attitude on Novem- 
ber 2, and of tng way in which he received irrefutable evidence of the 


. C . A . 3 .' 
n sah i Toreno’s story. . 
. disaster o oyember 8, which ig inconsistent with ry. 


‘The diffic ty is solved by the simple hypothesis that Pitt at the first 
moment ¥ Jjieved, and afterwards disbelieved—or (as Lord Malmesbury 
implies} tried to disbelieve—his despatches. Thus the supposition, on 
which Toreno’s story rests, is not (I venture to suggest) really “ nega- 
by the best contemporary evidence.” If this be. so—if the 





ae 
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prophecy is not in itself improbable, and if the circumstances narrated 
are not inconsistent with other known facts—then, I would ask, which 
is the more probable—that Toreno should have invented the story and 
fathered it upon so prominent a man as the Duke of Wellington, not 
to mention his own countryman, Alava, or that it should really have 
been true ? : 


II. From Lorp HOBHOUSE. 


Thanks for the very interesting paper on Pitt’s prophecy. As you 
invite remarks, I send two, worth little or nothing. 
One is a mere lawyer's criticism. It strikes me that the hearsay 
cited by Toreno is not entitled even to the little value which Professor . 
Dicey leaves to it. He appears to assume that Toreno claims to have 
heard direct from Alava, and from some of Pitt’s guests. Whereas of 
Alava Toreno only says: “ Don Miguel de Alava has heard the same 
several times from the Duke of Wellington”; not that Alava told 
him. And of the guests he says: “ We have heard this in England 
from several of those who were there present ” (p. 806). Was it Toreno’s 
habit to speak of himself in the plural number? Or does the Spanish 
idiom imply as much? If no, there is not even the semblance of an 
assertion that he had heard from any guest; “ we” would be mere 
ordinary parlance for the world at large. If yes, it is possible that 
Toreno meant to claim first-hand information ; but not likely, seeing ` 
that he does not mention any informant. $ 
The other remark is of a general, speculative kind, superficial 
enough. Among the broad results of tha Napoleonic history, nothing 
has struck ms more than the fact that as long as Napoleon Bonaparte 
contended against (what I may term) official or professional armies, he 
carried everything before him; but that when he came to contend 
with nations, he, though displaying the same superiority of military 
` genius, failed, as in Portugal, Spain, Russia, and, after a while, Prussia. 
The same thing struck contemporary minds with even greater force ; 
indeed they seem to have attributed to popular action at least as 
much effect as it would bear, if not more. After the events people’s 
minds would be disposed to accept readily the difference in value 
between the framework of a professional army, however good, and a. 
nation in arms. And we know how readily such ideas are transmuted 
into concrete forms, and are antedated, and are ascribed to national 
heroes. I should say that such a process was a more probable occur- 
rence than was a prophecy of a national rising in Spain against 
Napoleon, delivered at a time when Spain was hand-and-glove with 
him, and was reeling under a blow dealt to her Navy by ourselves; 
and when hardly the most sagacious mind in the world could have 
attributed to Napoleon the enormous political blunder by which he 
turned submissive allies into bitter enemies. 
VOL, LXX. 2Q 
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IV. From the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT. 


I believe that Mr. Dicey is right in saying that Toreno is the only 
authority for the story, but, as Mr. Dicey allows, he is one not to be 
despised. If, as Mr. Dicey seems to think, the “ prophecy ” was a mere 
story going about, and reported by Toreno from common talk, how is it- 
that Toreno is the only man who has preserved it? It would surely have 
been recorded among the many other tales about William Pitt to be 
found in English books of the early years of the century. Toreno 
probably heard it, not commonly reported, but from some one in high 
place.* This consideration weighed with me in accepting the story in 
. the main; for the details as to the dinner, &., seem to me unimpor— 
tant, and may easily have been confused by the narrator. ` ' 

Again, you no doubt note that Mr. Dicey goes too far (p. 312) im 
saying that William Pitt disbelieved the reported capitulation, for, 
Malmesbury—in Dicey’s own quotation—implies that Pitt had a half- 
belief in the report, but his dread made him refuse to give it credit. 
So it seems to me not inconsistent with Malmesbury’s account of the 
dinner that William Pitt should, while refusing to allow the truth of 
the report, have said that if it were true, a national war in Spain 

‘might yet save Europe. It is a matter of historical evidence, and I 
am inclined to think that, taking Toreno’s position and character into 
consideration, the story is certainly probable: he was scarcely the man 
to record-an on dit as an assured fact. 

Mr. Dicey prejudices the question by talking of a “ sepia 
William Pitt in this csise seems to me to have had great political pre- 
science—a quality which was certainly not always apparent in „his. 
other sayings or doings. To see in 1805 that there might be such a- 
national movement in Spain as would cause a war in which England 
might break Napoleon’s power was extraordinary foresight. Here I 
venture to differ from Mr. Gladstone. Is not Mr. Gladstone to some’ 
extent arguing backwards from the knowledge of what did happen ? 
Surely an awakening of tbe Spanish nation such as that which Pitt’s. 
reported saying implied must have seemed most improbable in 1805, 
when the people seemed dormant, the Government was sunk in cor- 
ruption and carried on by abject, intrigues,‘ and the King was wholly 
in the power of his queen and her lover, Godoy ? But Pitt’s prescience 
was, of course, founded on insight; he, and, so far as we know, he 
alone of European statesmen, saw that beneath the contemptible 
decrepitude of the Spanish Government there was abiding life in the , 
people; he saw that the jealous maintenance of its local privileges by 
each province of the monarchy was a sign of that life which might be- 
roused to energy by: the presence of a foreign invader. Such’ insight 
was remarkable. How can we accept Mr. .Gladstone’s opinion that. 


* In the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 
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Pitt’s prediction was in no way wonderful, when Toreno, who’ knew 
the state of affairs in Spain, evidently thought it quite natural that 
Pitt’s friends should attribute the prediction to derangement of mind? 
It is impossible to imagine that Mr. Gladstone is in 1896 a better 
judge of the condition of Spain in 1805 than Toreno was. 


V. From Mr. HUBERT HALL. 


I. 


In one of the most telling passages of his famous inaugural lecture 
Lord Acton has pointed the moral of the vanity of historical 
prophecies in the case of Pitt, who declared “that Napoleon would 
meet with a check whenever he encountered a national resistance 
2... that Spain was the place for it, and that then England would 
intervene.” This Lord Acton scarcely hesitates to call “the most 
astounding and profound prediction in all political history.” Pitts 
declaration is accepted as an historical fact by Lord Rosebery and by 
the writer in the “Dictionary of National Biography,” but these 
` authorities do not tell us that the prediction is “ astounding.” 

Professor Dicey, however, in the last number of this REVIEW, seizes 
upon the unfortunate expression, and, with a few masterly touches, 
creates an historical dilemma, whereby our historian’s supposed 
authority is utterly deprived of credit. Who, then, Professor Dicey 
asks, is the authority for Pitt’s prophecy ?—this “amazing tale ”— 
this “startling language ”—this “strange tale”——“ one of the most 
startling occurrences in the history of modern England?”  Assump- 
tion number one, that the prediction is astounding. Mr. Gladstone 
differs, and thinks it an ordinary case of political sagacity. Professor 
Dicey’s own answer to his own question is that Toreno is the authority 
for this prediction. ‘As things at present stand, Toreno’s statements 

‘appear to be the sole ground for the belief in Pitt's prophetic powers.” 
This is assumption number two, though it is one that is far more reason- 
able than the first. But, apart from the possibility that Lord Rosebery 
and the writer in the ‘‘ Dictionary ” may have obtained their informa- 
tion from a different source, such an assumption must be always rash, 
unless the writer has accounted for every possible source of information, 
and this it is quite clear that Professor Dicey has not done. 

Professor Dicey’s third assumption is of far greater moment than 
the other two. It literally amounts to begging the whole question. 
“ It is of the essence of this tale,” he writes, “that Pitt prophesied 
on hearing of the fall of Ulm. If we can prove that on that occasion 
he did not play the prophet, we have no reason to believe a strange 
tale, or, in fact, that he ever prophesied at all.” 

In order to demonstrate this remarkable proposition, Professor 
Dicey has combined two passages in Toreno’s work, which, read 
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together, represent Pitt, at a dinner in his country-house, receiving 
the news of the capitulation of Ulm and uttering his prediction about 
the Spanish war in order to counteract the painful impression which 
this bad news produced upon his guests. Thereupon, Professor Dicey 
proceeds, with inexorable logic, to show that Pitt could not have 


received the news in question at this time, and that it is quite improb- . 


“able therefore that Pitt could ever have made any prediction whatever 
about Spain.* ; 
Probably there are few who would care to contest the ‘probability 
‘of Professor Dicey’s conclusions as to the communication of the 
capitulation of Ulm. At the same time, these conclusions involve 
_® fresh series of assumptions, and, moreover, they are not based upon 
any scientific historical method. 


For the purpose of disproving Toreno’s account of the reception of 


the news of the capitulation of Ulm, Professor Dicey assumes that 
the news was really conveyed through the Times newspaper’ of 
October 29 and November 8 and 4, and that Lord Malmesbury’s 
account of what took place whilst. dining in Pitt’s company on 
October 80 and November 2, is evidence as to what may have taken 
place at some dinner, on a subsequent date, at which Lord Malmes- 
bury was not present. The fatal flaw in Professor Dicey’s indictment of 
Toreno’s narrative, is that it assigns no precise date to this memorable 
dinner, and, unless the two narratives purport to refer to one and the 
same occasion, the real value of Lord Malmesbury’s rebutting evidence 
is lost. Indeed, it can be clearly perceived that Professor Dicey, 
intent on showing the exactness of Lord Malmesbury’s version of the 
way in which Pitt received the first rumours of Mack's capitulation, 
has neglected to take this circumstance into account. In addition, 
he has evidently assumed that, because on November 2 Lord Malmes- 


bury saw his last of Pitt, who was “then going” to Bath,t no. 


further occasion for such a dinner and such utterances as Toreno has 
described could have occurred. But this was not the case. Pitt 
was not then on his way to Bath. In an original letter addréssed 
to him by Canning on November 27, and preserved in the Pringle 
collection, we read: “I hope you will not suffer your Bath journey 


to be deferred till it is too late to do you much good, but I cannot’ 


wonder at your lingering in town under circumstances of so much 
expectation and anxiety.”{ In fact, Pitt did not go to Bath until 
December 7, and thus, on a material point of the evidence, Lord 


* By a curious slip, Professor Dicey states several times that the first edition of 
Toreno’s work is dated 1888. It was published at Madrid in 1835, and the copy at the 
British Museum was presented by the author himself in that year. Far more serious 
is Professor Dicey’s omission of the context at vol. ii., pp. 893-4 of this edition, which 
completely alters the significance of his extracts. 

+ Malmesbury, ‘‘ Diaries,” iv. 340. 


} Pitt's preserice in London during the whole month of November is clearly 


established from official correspondence. - 


` 
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Malmesbury’s diary proves to be unreliable. But we must positively 
demur to Professor Dicey’s further assumption, that ‘‘from and after 
one o'clock on Sunday, the 3rd, the prophetic scene becomes an 
impossibility,” for the simple reason that the fact of the capitulation 
was clearly established, and that the news had been received by Pitt, 
not from despatches read at his own table, but from a Datch news- 
paper perased in Spring Gardens. 

Now, if Professor Dicey had investigated this story in accordance 
with true historical methods, he would scarcely have been content to 
base all these suppositions upon the files of the Times newspaper and 
upon a printed diary. He would have placed himself in touch with 
the usages and opinions of official personages, by consulting the several 
unpublished manuscript collections available for the purpose, first 
amongst which must be placed the Foreign Office correspondence * and 
the Auckland, Fortescue, and Pringle collections, From these and 
other sources he would have clearly gathered that it was a stubborn 
point of honour with ministers of that day (at least) not to admit the 
truth, or even the probability, of unfavourable news until confirmation 
had been received from official despatches.’ 

In a letter dated November 2 (the very day of the dinner at which 
Malmesbury was present), Pitt wrote with his own hand to Lady 
Chatham, t “ We are still without any accounts from the Continent 
. on which the smallest reliance can be placed.” Even as late as 
November 14 we find official and private correspondents over and 
over again deprecating the implicit acceptance of unfavourable news 
copied from Continental newspapers and diligently circulated for party 
purposes, Of course, no sane person doubted that a great disaster had 
befallen the Austrian arms, but this politic disinclination to believe 
the worst will amply serve to explain Pitt’s petulant denial to the 
officious impeachment of the garrulous diplomatist. Only a month 
later, when the first false reports of Austerlitz began to arrive through 
the same interested channels, Robers Ward writes to Mulgrave, on 
December 19,¢ that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the French papers and all 
their host of lies, there is the same dearth of official news as yester- 
day.” We actually find that on this occasion the Ministers met, and 
authorised a circular to be issued to the editors of newspapers to 
the effect that Ministers did not believe in the truth of these reports. 

But, at least, it would seem desirable to verify Toreno’s story 
of Pitt having received despatches containing the news of Ulm, for, 
until these despatches were received, it was open to Ministers to 
express any incredulity they chose. Moreover, it would always be 


“* By the courtesy of the Foreign Office the writer has been able to examine the 
whole of the foreign Correspondence for the period. He is also indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. J. Cartwright, the Secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 

, foc access to the Fortescue and Pringle Collections, and to Mr. F. Bickley, of the 
British Museum, for assistance in identifying papers in the Auckland Collection 
deposited there. t Pringle, collection. t Ibid. 
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possible to suggest that those despatches might bear some official 
endorsement tending to prove that they were actually perused by Pitt, 
under the circumstances described by Toreno. This; on examination, 
does not prove to be actually the case, but, for all that, the matter 
might have been investigated. 

The first official news of Mack’s capitulation was probably received 
from Edward Thornton, the British Minister at Hamburg.* His 
despatch is dated October 23, and was sent by express to Husum to 
overtake the mail. He encloses a copy of General Berthier’s despatch 
to General Barbon, commanding the French army in Hanover, which 
gives a very accurate and graphic description of the French victories 
of October 15 and 16. This despatch begins with the words, “ Faites 
connoitre à vôtre Armée, M. le Général, que le première armée Autri- 
chienne a existé”; and it also contains the famous expression con- 
cerning the approach of a huge Russian army—“ Plus ils seront, et 
plus nous aurons de gloire’ à les vaincre: et cela ne sera pas long.” 
This Hamburg despatch was received at the Foreign Office on 
‘November’ 7, and it is endorsed, “ Berthier’s official account of the 
Austrian defeat.” It is clear that it was intended by Thornton as 
an authentic intimation of ill news, and that it was so regarded by 
English Ministers. Incidentally we obtain a good deal of interesting 
information respecting the break-down of the Foreign Post Office at 
this crisis, and the ordinary routine of forwarding the mails to the . 
Foreign Office. Thornton himself writes very strongly.on this subject. 
He could not send the news of Ulm for want of a bye packet-boat, 
and he observes, ‘It seems to me of the last importance that His 
Majesty’s Government should be apprised immediately even of unfor- 
tunate intelligence.” This will explain, in some degree, the refusal 
of Ministers to accept newspaper reports when the official mails. were 
daily expected. 

On the same 7th of November the despatches of Francis Jackson, 
dated at Berlin, October 24, were received,t and then, after an interval 
of a week, Paget’s despatches of October 24 were received from 
Vienna { on November 13, “at night,” and on the next day the 
advices of the British Minister in Bavaria were received, together with 
some outstanding intelligence.§ ; 

On the strength of the above facts, therefore, it might be con- 
tended with perfect fairness and probability, that the dinner described 
by Toreno’s informants took place either on November 7 or Novem- 
ber 14, on which days Pitt received despatches confirming for the first 
time the mere rumours of the capitulation of Ulm; and that on one 
or other of these occasions he communicated to his guests the confirm- 
ation || of the bad news which Toreno (rather than his informants), by 


* Foreign Office, Hamburg, 136. + Foreign Office, Prussia, 195. 
t Foreign Office, Austria, 75. § Foreign Office, Bavaria, 31. -- 
|| Not the rumours, see p. 7, supra. 
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@ pardonable confusion, represents as being the first intelligence. 
And, indeed, we have seen that from a somewhat narrow official view 
this was actually the case." 

But there is no need to insist on any of these alternative 
probabilities, ‘Chey are merely referred to here to show the somewhat 

risky historical methods pursued by Professor Dicey, in arriving at a 
` perfectly reasonable and preferable conclusion. There is really no 
need to attempt a rescue of the man of straw which Professor Dicey 
has- erected, and demolished, with such consummate skill. Our con- 
éroversy with him must rest upon another issue. It must surely now 
be evident that this incident of the newsof Ulm merely served Toreno 
as a peg on which to hang his instance of Pitt’s political prescience in 
the matter of Spain.t The peg may be easily loosened. from its feeble 
hold, but its precious burden is not of necessity shattered in the fall. 
Yet Professor Dicéy not only suggests (p. 308) that there is “an 
absence of. that kind of evidence which would have established the 
probability of Pitt having made some kind of prediction,” but even 
(p. 812) that ‘ we have no reason whatever for believing in the reality 
of Pitt’s prediction, except the story told by Toreno.” Finally, he 
observes (p. 313), “ that there may well exist further proof, unknown 
to the present writer, of the reality of the prophecy. If such proof 
exist, it ought to be produced.” 

It is on this point that it seems necessary to take up Professor 
Dicey’s challenge, and to refer him to a precedent of some historical 
importance. 


IL. 


It is well known that the Third Coalition against Napoleon origi- 
nated in a Convention made between England and Russia in the early 
part of the year 1805. This Convention, it is also well known, was 
intended to secure the active co-operation of Austria and the 
neutrality, at least, of Prussia, in a final and irresistible combination 
against the common enemy of the old monarchies of Europe. That 
it was doomed from the yery moment of its first inception to a 
disastrous failure, would seem to the modern historian a perfectly 
obvious ‘conclusion, and it has been usual to express much surprise 
that any other issue should have been anticipated from such an ill- 
assorted alliance. But at that time, a very different result was 
confidently expected in this country, even amongst the best-informed 
of our public men. The disastrous campaign of the autumn of 1805 
excited feelings of the deepest disappointment and mistrust in the 
minds of Pitt’s contemporaries. These men could discern no ray of 
hope in the future prospects of the campaign. “ Will Prussia, after 
what has happened, run its head against that stone wall, Bonaparte 


* P, 8, supra, f See supra,p:7,note. {State Papers, Foreign Treaties, No. 215 seq. 
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and his invincible army ?” writes one of Lord Auckland’s correspon- 
dents in despair.* Treachery was freely imputed to Mack, and 
rumours were heard of approaching changes in the Ministry which 
was commonly held to be responsible for Mack’s appointment and for 
the wasted subsidy to Austrie.t But Pitt himself viewed the disaster 
in a very different spirit. Even when his chosen weapon seemed to 
have snapped in his hand, he was only momentarily disarmed. It is 
impossible to peruse the foreign correspondence of the period atten- 
tively, without the conviction that he expected most from Russia, and 
next to the gigantic resources of Russia, from the military prestige of 
the Prussian army. The power of Austria he rated at its true value 
when he despatched his military commissaries to overlook sharply the 
expenditure of the British subsidy, and he was not without ample 
warning of the utter rottenness of the civil and military systems of 
the Empire, in the outspoken reports of his most trusted diplomatists. 

It is certain that he did not expect a victory from the Austrian arms, 
and as early as October 25, he viewed the occupation of Vienna as a 
highly probable event. It was whilst the French were entangled in 
a severe, though victorious campaign, that he looked for the decisive 
blow to be dealt to them by a Russian, and possibly also by a Prussian, 
army on their flank. Even down to the middle of November the true 
position of affairs was held to depend upon the unknown quantity of 
the French losses, whilst at the worst a fair field was left ‘for the 
prowess of the sterner warriors of the north. But these speculations 
do not immediately concern the present question. They merely serve 
as an introduction to the consideration of Pitt’s far-reaching and 
profound intrigues for the overthrow of the colossal power which 
threatened the. commercial supremacy (in other words, the national 
existence) of this country. 

Many European statesmen besides Pitt had recognised the import- 
ance of reverting to the ancient alliance of the maritime Powers 
against France. “Le premier objet du concert est de parvenir, s'il 
est possible, à la conclusion d’une paix entre les puissances maritimes,” 
is what we read in a ‘‘ Mémoire Raisonné” compiled during the 
negotiations for the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1805 ;§ but now that, 
sinco Rodney’s great victory, France could no longer hope to cope 
alone with England upon the seas, it would suffice to ensure the 
neutrality of Spain and Holland. Yet there was an ulterior object 
of the Convention which, though sufficiently obvious, has not been 
noticed by English historians. It will be found, however, as a 

* Auckland Papers, MSS. Add. 34, 456 ; Nov. 8rd, 1805. “The Continental news is 
indeed sickening.” 

et Treachery there must have been.”—-Auckland MSS. Nov. 8. “I have heard 
overtures have been made by Pitt to Fox and Co,"—Jbid. “The news of this day, if 
not softened by something better soon, will not render Pitt’s condition at the 


opening of the Session of Parliament a perfect bed of roses.” —Jbid. 
£ Foreign Office, Austria, 75. § Foreign Office, Russia, 183. 
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definite project in a separate and secret article (ix.) to the Convention 
of April, 1805,* the substance of which is briefly as follows: That the 
British Government, recognising the extreme importance (/’¢mportance 
majeure) for the success of the coalition to obtain the support of the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, accepts the mediation of Russia in 
order to conclude an accommodation with the former country. This 
accommodation, it is hoped, will result in a secret engagement on the 
part of Spain to throw off the Spanish yoke, as soon as she may do 
so without imminent danger (sans un danger trop imminent) to herself. 
This secret article, although well known to Continental students of 
diplomatic history, appears to have escaped the notice of most of our 
English historians. But it may be doubted whether the circumstances 
under which the negotiations were carried on have ever been fully 
“explained, whilst it is certain that no allusion whatever to their 
remarkable connection with Pitt’s Spanish prophecy, has yet been 

made either in this country or abroad. 

With regard to the first point, a remote appendix to the foreign 
correspondence with Spain for the year 1805,} contains the full text 
of the instructions to the Anglo-Russian agent, the Baron de Stro- 
gonoff,t who was entrusted with the negotiation of the secret article 
-of the Convention of April at the Court of Madrid. Some further, 
papers relating to this mission are also bound up with Lord Gower’s 
despatches from St. Petersburg,§ and these instructions may be sum- 
marised as follows: Certain concessions were offered by England and, 
under certain conditions, the cessation of the popular and lucrative 
reprisals against the Spanish shipping and colonial commerce generally, 
as a prelude to a definitive ‘treaty of alliance. But, in spite of the 
Baron’s urgent representations, the rehabilitation of Spain as a Great 
Power, by means of the restitution of her colonies, ships, and treasure, 
captured by English squadrons and privateers, was, “after the most 
attentive consideration,” respectfully declined. The avowed intention 
of the English Government was to give Spain an opportunity to shake 
off the yoke of Bonaparte—“ to assert its indepéndence and to join 
its efforts in the common cause against the general enemy of Europe.” 
For this purpose Spain was to be armed and financed by England 
according to a pre-arranged scheme, Gibraltar being utilised as a depdt 
for munitions of war. Obviously, then, it was the idea of the English 
Government to organise a national rising in Spain by the familiar 
expedient of a corps of émigrés, or a foreign legion, enrolled and 
equipped with the help of British officers and British gold, to cover 
the landing of an expeditionary force.|| 

The question may now be asked, Whence did these remarkable 
negotiations, this earlier project of a Peninsular campaign, take their 


* Foreign Office, Russia, 183. + Foreign Office, Spain, 405. 
ł He was also accredited as the Russian envoy to the Court of Madrid. 
§ Foreign Office, Russia, 181. “|| Foreign Office, Spain, 405. 
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rise? The answer must be that the negotiations and the project in 
‘question were dictated by Pitt himself. 

Daring the ‘month of October 1805, we learn from this volume 
of Spanish papers, that.the Baron de Strogonoff was in attendance 
at the Foreign:Office, and that he received the above instructions 
from Pitt himself in the presence of Lord Mulgrave, the Foreign 
Secretary, by whom they were committed to writing. As to this fact 
there can be no dispute, and it is a fact which of itself would go far 
to explain the hidden meaning of Pitt’s prophecy uttered at this very 
time in the presence of those who had no more knowledge of this 
obscure and secret mission than ourselves.’ But there is more behind. 
It will, perhaps, be possible to show the source from which Pitt derived 
a scheme pregnant with the liberation of Europe; and, if the correct- 
ness of this inference is allowed, it will be readily admitted that Pitt’s 
prophetic policy pales beside the almost unequalled prescience of an 
obscure and ill-fated adventurer. 

It has been usual for our own historians, following the late Sir 
J. È. Seeley, to lay great emphasis upon the liberal movement in 
Germany under the impulse of Stein’s constitutional reforms. For all 
that, the War of Liberation did not have its beginning in Germany. 
In any case, it is clear that the nationalist rising of the year 1808 in 
Spain, was not inspired by any Continental example. At the same 
time, some such display of national spirit had been already observed 
in the case of the Italian States, where a common temperament 
rendered the people capable of resisting the wanton aggression of a 
foreign Power when all hope of deliverance by the hands of their own 
rulers, or of their professed allies, had disappeared. 

Now, it is certain that the possibility of a war of patriotism in 
each of these countries must have been frequently discussed by 
thoughtful statesmen. England offered an asylum to a crowd of 
ragged loyalists and liberators, who fairly besieged the English 
Ministry with idealistic projects for this end; and Pitt, who never 
threw away a single chance, who: was ever ready to utilise the hum- 
. blest-agents in the great cause, gave an attentive ear to any proposal 
which promised a favourable issue. Amongst these projects there 
are three which were considered of sufficient importance to be pre- 
served amongst the regular series of State Papers, all based upon the 
need for a radi¢al change of system in carrying on the straggle 
against Napoleon, and all dated shortly before this memorable October 
of 1805. : 

The first of these is a Mémoire * compiled by the famous and versa- 
tile publicist, Friedrich yon Gentz, who was then acting as the English 
Agent at Vienna. In view of the reactionary and inconsistent career 
of the writer, it would be unwise to suppose that much importance 


* Foreign Office, Austria, 76. 


came 
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¢ould have been attached to his purely private views; but his influence 
with the English Foreign Office was very considerable even in the 
year 1805, and a perusal of this Mémoire, which appeals in passionate 
terms to the national spirit of the German race, must have afforded 
food for reflection to the Ministry which persisted in subsidising a 
venal and decrepit empire. is 

The second of these productions is in the form of a Afémoire,* which 
seems to have been received at the Foreign Office through the Austrian 
Embassy in London. This treatise indicates the methods which might 
be successfully employed for stirring up a vast guerilla warfare against 
the French in Italy, with Sicily as a base of supplies for the support 
_ and equipment of the insurgents, the purport of the writer being 

` indicated by the following extract : 

“ De tous les pays traversés et occupés par les armées françaises, l'Italie est 
Ja seule où le peuple privé đe l’appui de son gouvernement et de celui de la 
force militaire, où le peuple enfin abandonné à lui même, ait essayé sur 
presque tous les points de lutter contre le vainqueur.” 

It is true that neither of these brochures has any direct bearing 
upon Pitt’s Spanish prophecy, neither is it proved that they received 
his individual attention. That they receiveéd some minsterial attention 
is, however, certain, and we know that Lrg Mulgrave by whom they 
were actually received, was in the habit hf communicsiimg everything 
dutifully to Pitt. We know, too, that} in July of 1805, Gentz was 
arranging with the Foreign Office to} have his wk on the late 
Spanish War, t stated to be then in the }Berlin press, jtanslated under 
the direction of that trusted servant of he peed George Ham- 
mond. Truly it might be said, “ On rbyient toujuorg è l'Espagne.” 

But, with the third of the politic] Mémoires „hich have been 
indicated here, we pass from kindred thoyements and Vague applica- 
tions to a direct reference to the unbdrn revolution Of 1808. This 
curious , document} was the work of a truly remarkable man, 
Francois Marie de Froment, who plalyed the part @f e Hyde or 
Nicholas in the mimic court-of his most Christian Majesty the exile 
Louis XVIII. Tt is not possible, in this place, to illustrẹt® the extra- 
ordinary political sagacity of this wayside statesman by more than a 
few extracts from the treatise in quéstion, but it may D remarked 
that in the year 1815 he published triumphantly a work coppiled in 
1795 which foretold the selfish and reactionary policy of t2° Holy 
Alliance, and that he perceived the political effects of the futur inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies. “The Mémoire which furnishes 2 
key to Pitt's prophetic utterance is divided into eight chapters, wih 
a general summary, and, briefly stated, it advocates, as the only 
possible hope of a successful issue of the war, an organised insurrection ^, 


7 Foreign Office, Austria, 82. : 
was actually published at St. Petersburg, and was translat, d 
Pamphieteer. t Foreign Office, Spain, 403. a a 
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in the South of France, simultaneous with a national rising in Spain, 
so as to place the French armies of the South between two insurgent 
fires, covering an invasion of France by the Allies. In chapter ,v. 
we read: . 

“ Dès ce moment les Portugais, les Espagnols, les Suisses, les Italiens .. . 
ne sentiroient-ils pas la nécessité de se lever en masse. . . . . Dès ce moment 


les’ Portugais, les Espagnols, les Suisses, les Italiens, les insurgents du midi 
ne seroient-ils pas les aukiliares des Anglais?” 


In chapter viii., which is entitled “ Sur l'armement des Espagnols,” 
the whole plan of the campaign is concentrated upon a national rising 
in Spain, provoked by the annexation of that country by Napoleon, 
‘an event which is confidently predicted in these words: 


“Tl est enfin -probable que cet aventurier parviendroit à incorporer à lae |. 


France, et sans coup ferir * l'Espagne et le Portugal.” 


Then we read that it is necessary for the British Government to 
-apprise secretly the Court of Madrid that it is prepared to assist Spain 
to throw off the French yoke as soon as circumstances permit of doing 









urges that England should occupy the 
em indepéndent, as a means of bringing 
_ about a crisis in that country \by forcing the hands of her rulers, and 
We are once MOIS reminded of Pitt’s personal instructions to Strogonoff 
to play this card for all it was| worth.t 
There are othe, points of strong resemblance between the advice 
contained in th, -jyvémoire ahd the line of policy pursued by the 
Minister, but th, general cn x of the former is so remarkable 


Again, our aithor actually 
Spanish colonies.4 declare 


in its bearing Upon the prophetic utterance of Pitt that it- may be 
interesting to bite it in extenso\y . 


“En effet Ig, Espagnols réunis aux français par un sentiment de crainte 
ne peuvent dis preparer aux Anglois des nouveaux triomphes sur Bonaparte, 
Les puissangé, du Nord, jouissant, alors de son humiliation, reprendroient 
courage, §4.onderoient avec plus d'ardeur le Gouvernement britannique, et 
si malgré je mécontentement a Frangais Bonaparte avoit encore assea 
oar pour forcer les armées ‘d'obéir à ses ordres, il est probable qu 
attribyint sa defaite aux Espagnols'et voulant se venger de la Cour de Madrid 
il fert marcher des troupes contre, elle. Or si pendant cette, expédition le 
Go¥ernement britannique agissant de concert avec celui de Petersbourg, 
aani les differents debarquements dont nous l'avons l'exposé (sic) dans le 

gee Tosg ‘est-il probable que les soldats français, las de verser 


* The italics are the author's. 

+ Lord Mulgrave informed Baron Strogonoff on October 4, that England would not 
promise not to seize any of the Spanish possessions in America, unless Spain concluded 
a suitable alliance within three months.—Foreign Office, Spain, 405. 5 
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leur sang pour un aventurier et se trouvant placés entre le feu des 
insurgés du midi et celui des Espagnols, poussassent l'aveuglement au point 
de braver une mort certaine pour servir ses desseins? La haine naturelle 
des Espagnols contre tous les étrangers, et principalem entcontre les Frangais, 
rallumée par leur présence, le fanatisme des prêtres ranimé par leurs excès, 
le courage national soutenu par les Anglois, enfanteroient des miracles—si 
les troupes françaises ne se hatoient de rétrograder pour se réunir aux 
insurgés [du midi].” 


Here, then, we have a document compiled in the year 1804, and 
discussed as a State Paper of importance in the year 1805, at the very 
time of Pitt’s secret instructions to Strogonoff to offer the assistance 
of England in organising a national resistance in Spain against the 
overbearing influence of France, which goes far beyond any instruction 
or prediction proceeding from Pitt himself. 

It only remains then, to ascertain whether Pitt had access to the 
Mémoire in question, and this is a point which can be very clearly 
demonstrated. . 

The Mémoire itself is dated November 25, 1805, but it contains a 
note by the author to the following effect : “ Ce memoire a été rémisle 
26 Octobre au très honorable William Pitt et le 18 Mai, 1805, à 
Mr. Hammond.” The copy, dated November 25 (we are told), was 
presented at the request of Lord Mulgrave, owing to the fact that the 
earlier copy had been mislaid. That it was considered worthy of 
fresh attention is proved by the fact that it was reduced to a careful 
précis, and that the margin contains frequent pencilled notes in Lord 
Mulgrave’s hand, one of which, placed opposite the last cited passage 
of the original, is to the following effect: ‘‘ Better were it to organise 
the resistance of Spain against B. at the same time that the attempts 
are made on France.” 

Let us now recall the material passage in Toreno’s narrative for the 
purpose of comparison with the above evidence : 


“To which Pitt replied, ‘There is still hope ¿f Z succeed in raising a 
national war in Europe,’ adding, in a tone which appeared prophetic, ‘and 
this war must begin in Spain. .. . Yes, gentlemen, Spain wil? be the first 
country in which this patriotic war, which alone can give freedom to Europe, 
will be kindled. My information respecting that country, and I consider it 
very exact, is that though the people maintains all its primitive purity and 
its hatred against France as strong as ever, . . . Bonaparte believes . . . 
their existence to be incompatible with his own, he will try to get-rid of 
them, and then it is J await with him the war I so much desire.’ ” # 


Before leaving this interesting discussion, a writer who has ventured 
to differ from Professor Dicey may be allowed to offer some justifica- 


* By the kindness of Major Martin A. S. Hume, the learned editor, of the “ Spanish 
State Papers,” the writer has been able to ascertain that Godoy himself was well aware 
of Pitt’s Spanish negotiations. and has referred to them in his published Autobiography 
(Manuel de Godoy, Vida Politica” (1836), six vols.) ; but, on the whole, the secret was 
well kept, and was certainly not known to Toreno himself in 1808, or even as late as 
1820. 
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tion for his temerity. That justification Professor Dicey has himself 
generously provided by expressing the hope (p. 314), that his article 
“may elicit further information, which may prove the truth, or the 
untruth, of. one of the most astounding tales ever told by a writer of 
repute, and believed to be true by a man ‘of unrivalled historical 
knowledge.” At the same time, it is impossible to avoid the reflection 
that an invitation from such a quarter merited a more graceful reply. 
And this must seem to be the height of presumption in a mere 
mediæval student, -who quits his musty parchments to unsheath 
despatches and protocols and to parry with modern instances. 

But so it is that we medizvalists have learnt perforce to rely upon 
original documents, and, when it is needful to unravel some tangled 
thread of medizeval shatecratt, to the Close Roll or Patent Roll we go 
without further parley. . 

And yet it has riot been possible for a stranger to the England of 
Pitt to exhaust within the space of a few days evéry contemporary 
source of research. Let this be. carefully remembered. For often 
where « few scattered grains are found, there lie deep'reefs of precious 
ore below the surface. 

But, for all that, I claim that an historical precedent has been 
unearthed in ‘reply to Professor Dicey’s challenge ; and, rough-hewn 
though it be, it will serve the turn. It is pleasant to reflect that 
Professor Dicey would be amongst the first to rejoice over any sub- 
stantial vindication of a belief which .we have taught to our own 
- children as a great example. 

It is because Pitts policy still lives, and is fitfully recalled in 
moments of grave national peril, that we who yet enjoy its bene- 
fits should not willingly suffer a disparagement of his ‘intrepid 
foresight.” 

Husert HALL. 


ae eS 


MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


, 


HE month of September has witnessed a revolution in the con- 
ditions of the Money Market, which was all the more interest- 
ing for being entirely unexpected. When we last wrote we. pointed 
to the fact that a Continental demand for bar gold was showing itself 
in London, and mentioned the probability that if the recent Russian 
loan had really been raised for the purpose of putting the currency on 
a metallic basis, the necessary supplies could hardly be furnished by 
the European centres without drawing on the Bank of England's 
store. But it must be confessed that no hint was given of the 
possibility of a rise in the Bank’s minimum rate of discount, nor did 
such a movement seem, a month ago, to be within the bounds of 
practical consideration. Almost every feature in the financial land- 
scape has been transformed and kaleidoscopically turned upside down ; 
firstly by the action of the Americans, whose vagaries have so long 
dominated the London market, and secondly by the altogether 
unexpected attitude of the Directors of the Bank of England with 
regard to their reserve. . 
The citizens of the United States were very uneasy about their 
- political and financial condition. On the one hand they had Mr. Bryan 
uttering dithyrambic orations, stuffed with misstatements and fallacies, 
on the currency question; on the other was the ugly fact that money 
was getting very tight, and the example of Messrs. Moore Bros. of 
Chicago to show the results that tight money sometimes produces. 
Money was going westward for the movement of the crops, and the 
position of the New York banks had been so seriously weakened that 
the issue of Clearing House certificates was already being discussed. 
For some time past panics in the United States, or the half-panics 
that have recently been almost chronic there, had been accompanied 
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by large-exports of gold, so that when this state of things developed, 
those who had their eye on the monetary barometer were perhaps more 
or less justified in expecting that the beginning of shipments from 
New York was only a question of time; and a syndicate of American 
bankers was actually formed for the express purpose of checking and, 
if, posstble, preventing them by creating artificial credits in London 
_ through the issue of finance bills, or “kites,” .as they are called in 
Lombard Street. In the world of finance, however, history only 
repeats itself by being perpetually paradoxical, and the syndicate was 
hardly formed, and had only drawn bills to a quite paltry amount, 
- before its efforts were shown to be’ quite unnecessary. For on this _ 
- occasion the Americans had taken the crisis seriously; it was not 
merely a question of the depletion of the Treasury reserve, which 
could be filled up as usual by the issue of a fresh Government loan—e 
. it was a genuine stringency of money making itself felt throughout 
` the United States, causing inconvenience and apprehension everywhere. 
And so Brother Jonathan proceeded to economise, and to liquidate. his 
assets as fast as they could be got to market. With the usual good 
‘luck of a plucky and resourceful man in difficulties, he was amply 
assisted by fortune. The wheat crops in Russia and Australia were 
small, and there had been a sharp fall inthe gold premium at Buenos 
Ayres, so that the exporters of the Argentine were not so favourably 
handicapped as usual. There was a timely rise in the price of cotton, 
and copper was a steady market, and though silver did not bear the 
pressure of sales, a considerable amount had been sold from the United 
States before the price declined materially. Moreover, the extreme 
weakness of American securities during August was largely due, as we 
pointed out last month, to heavy realisations from New York. By dint 
of selling cereals, metals, securities, and everything else that would 
fetch a price, and by restricting their purchases of European goods to 
an extent that told materially upon the volume of our export trade, 
‘ the Americans were enabled to dispense with the services of bankers’ 
syndicates and other artificial devices for preventing gold shipments, ` 
and to create a ‘genuine credit for themselves in Europe, thus ‘turning 
the tide of gold in their own direction. 

A few years ago such a movement would have been eepto as. 
perfectly normal. Exports of gold from London to New York during 
the autumn months, to pay for cotton and cereals, were a regular 
feature in the year’s history until American politicians, by the pranks 
that they played with the nation’s currency and fiscal system, evolved 
chaos out of order and produced a state of things that read like a 
chapter on economics out of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” But as it was, 
such a‘drain was no longer looked upon as part of the natural order 
of things, and its appearance caused some astonishment, and its 
persistence, in spite of advances in the Bank of England’s selling 
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price of United States coin, soon raised the question of the quantity 
that the Bank could afford to lose without taking measures to protect 
its stock of gold. The Continental demand also became keener and, — 
though the Bank raised its price of bar gold, took large sums from its 
store, with the result that in three weeks the combined American and 
European withdrawals amounted to about five millions sterling. The 
Continental exchanges were still moving against us, shipments of 
sovereigns to Egypt, for the movement of an unusually heavy cotton 
crop, were beginning, and were expected to continue to the extent of 
some two or three millions, and finally, the internal circulation of gold 
was expending, as it usually.does from August until November. 
Under these circumstances, bill-brokers advanced their rates slightly, 
and began to discuss, as a purely academic exercise, the probability 
sof a rise in the Bank rate at some remote date, which varied from the 
middle of October to some time late in the year. 

The Directors of the Bank, however, had their own opinion on the 
matter, and on Thursday, September 10, astonished the City by 
announcing that their minimum rate of discount was raised from 2 to 
2% per cent. The event was so unexpected that not one of the 
financial papers, not one of the money articles of the dailies, had even 
whispered its possibility, and only one man in the City was found who 
asserted that he knew perfectly well that it was going to’ happen. 
The discount market was disorganised and, as a rule, very angry. 
Many discounting houses had their bill-cases full of paper taken at 
rates well below 1 per cent., and when, in consequence of the advance 
in the, Bank rate, the open market rate for three months’ bills 
advanced from 1,3, to 1% per cent., and the rate of interest on 
deposits rose to 1 per cent. the action of the Directors was naturally 
criticised with great severity by thoe to whom it brought such 
awkward results. 

At first sight there seemed to be plenty of room for criticism, In 
spite of the loss of some five millions, the position of the Bank still 
appeared to be quite extravagantly strong. Its store of coin and 
bullion stood at £42,721,027, and the banking reserve amounted to 
£82,384,677 ; whereas at the time when the rate was lowered to 2 
per cent. in February, 1894—the last occasion on which it was moved 
—the bullion stood at £29,749,768, and the reserve at £22,601,698. 
If the position then warranted the fall in the rate—and subsequent 
experience amply proved that it had—how could a much stronger 
position justify an advance? And not content with making this 
‘comparison, critics went on to point out the still sharper contrast 
between the present policy of the Bank and that which formerly guided 
its action with regard to the reserve. Walter Bagehot, in his great 
work on “ Lombard Street,” gives “for example, an account, which 
may be considered an average specimen of those of the last few years 
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—that for the last week of 1869.” In this return the stock of bullion 
only amounts to£19,196,622, and thereserve to£11,297,672, and though 
the total deposits were only £26,789,822, as against £57,365,008 
on September 10, 1896, it will be seen, at a glance, that the pro- 
portion between reserve and liabilities was materially lower in former 
days. 

Such comparisons, however, are vain and fraught with fallacy. The 
experiences of the Baring crisis have proved clearly enough that the 
reserve was formerly allowed to run far too low for safety, and the 
straits which then compelled the Bank to borrow largely from the 
Bank of France in order to avoid an appeal for the suspension of the 
Bank Act, taught the Directors a salutary lesson, which they have 
evidently taken to heart. Their position is difficult enough: on the 
one hand they preside over a joint-stock company, the shareholders iu 
which naturally desire as large as possible a return on their invest- 
ment; on the other they have a duty, hazily outlined and never 
definitely acknowledged, to the nation as keepers of the ultimate 
banking reserve of the country. As Mr. Bagehot says: “There has 
never been a distinct resolution passed by the Directors of the Bank 
of England and communicated by them to the public, stating even in 
the most general manner, how much reserve they mean to keep or 
how much they do not mean, or by what principle in this important. 
matter they will be guided.” Perhaps, after all, it was just as well 
that the Directors ‘of the Bank never bound themselves by any such 
resolution, seeing that circumstances might easily arise for which no 
general statement of policy could have been expected to allow. For 
instance, the present position’ of the Bank, which finds itself entrusted 
with some eleven millions sterling by the Japanese Government, the 
proceeds of the war indemnity, is obviously one for which such a. 
resolution would hardly have provided. It has necessitated a complete 
alteration of the proportion which the Bank’s reserve should bear to 
its liabilities. The ordinary accounts which the Bank keeps and sums 
up in its returns under thé heading “ other deposits ” can be calculated 


on, under ordinary circumstances, as steady within certain regular 


limits, and experience has shown the extent to which they may be 
expected to make calls upon the reserve. But when a Government 
opens an account to the extent of eleven millions which bas to be- 
treated, in spite of any understanding to the contrary that may exist 
between itself and the Bank, as repayable on demand, it is obvious 


that the safety line below which the reserve should not be allowed to- 


fall, at once makes a very considerable rise. 
Tt has been assumed that because the reserve stood at thirty-two 


_ millions odd when the Bank rate was raised, that henceforward ‘it is. 


not to be allowed to fall below twenty millions, plus eleven millions, 
to stand against the Japanese money, which is to be regarded as left 


“for safe custody,” rather than as a deposit. And the Bank’s critics. 
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readily seized on this assumption, and pointed out that no one who 
understood the simplest elements of banking would accept so large a 
sum from any single customer that he was afraid to use a penny of it 
in the ordinary way of business, but was obliged by its mere vastness 
to put it in a safe and sit on it. It was urged that the Bank was 
not obliged to accept all that sum from the Japanese; that it was 
ridiculously bad banking to take it and then be afraid of it, and that 
the rest of thé City might fairly feel aggrieved when their nerves were 
upset by an unexpected rise in the Bank rate, caused by bad manage- 
ment on the part of the Directors: But, in the first place, if the 
Bank hed refused to undertake the charge of the whole of the 
Japanese money, if would either have been placed in the hands of 
other London banks, which would st’once have deposited it with the 
Bank of England, or else it would have been lodged in Germany or 
France—and then we should have heard.a pretty howl from these 
same critics about the way in which British interests were overriddeu 
by the timidity of the Bank’s Directors. Moreover, there is hardly 
valid ground for the assumption that the Japanese money is to be 
treated as a “safe custody” item, entirely separate from the ordinary 
liabilities, and that for every pound of its total, notes or gold are to 
be kept intact in the reserve, over and above what is necessary from 
the point of view of the average safety line. Because the Bank raised 
its rate by 10s. per cent. when the reserve had fallen in three weeks 
. from £37,000,000 to £32,3884,677, it does not follow that the authori- 
ties in Threadneedle Street have decided that £31,000,000 is to be 
their lowest limit under the present circumstances. . All that can 
reasonably be inferred is that the Directors, naturally enough, did not 
care to lose gold at that rate any longer, and that they considered that 
a timely warning to the market would not be out of place, to the 
effect that under the circumstances it was time to shorten sail. That 
they merely intended a notice of warning, and did not expect to stop 
the drain altogether, is fairly clear from the fact that, instead of 
following the almost invariable custom of rising from 2 to 3 per cent., 
they only advanced by a modest 4. 

Such a note of warning was certainly necessary enough. We have 
frequently pointed to the liberties that the long period of cheap money 
had caused banks and other finance institutions to take in the matter 
of encouraging speculation on the Stock Exchange and elsewhere. 
We have shown that the enormous increase in the deposits of the 
joint-stock banks had been accompanied by no relative increase in 
‘the amount of their cash in hand and at the Bank of England. The 
. latest monthly balance-sheets show that at the end of August the 
banks which publish them had increased their liabilities on deposits 
during the previous year by £12,500,000, but their collective cash 
item was higher by only £150,000, with the result that the proportion 
of cash to deposits had fallen from 12°8 to 12°2. Moreover, this 
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increase in the deposits is known to have been largely caused, not by 
the “accumulated savings of the nation,” as we so often hear, but by 
the dangerous extension of the system of lending money at absurdly 
low rates against Stock Exchange securities, so that cheap money 
only accentuates itself by making an enormous addition to the paper 
credit, which is, as long as the game holds out, just as efficacious for 
purposes of inflation as a genuine superfluity of actual cash. Such 
a state of things is highly dangerous, both to the institutions which 
encourage it and to the customers who take advantage of it ; and any 
approach to real tightness of money would have caused a very undig- 
nified scramble to reduce the inflation. Under these circumstances, 
if cheap money was to end, it was just as well that those who had 
accustomed themselves to look upon it as part of the inevitable order 
of things should have their eyes opened to the fact in time to reduces 
their commitments, before any pressing necessity should force them 
to liquidate with a rush, and the remarkable result of the Bank's 
warning on Stock Exchange prices proved that the Directors were 
fully justified in giving it. The result in the Money Market was 
also beneficial; we have seen how the low rate recently current 
for money was to a great extent deceptive, and that there was no 
such enormous surplus of available cash in Lombard Street as the 
quotations for loans would seem to presuppose. But it was evident 
that there was plenty of money to be had at a price, and when rates, 
following the Bank’s movement, went up 1 per cent., considerable 
supplies thus came into the market which their holders had preferred 
to leave idle, instead of lending at lower figures. This addition to 
the market’s resources, though it apparently swamped, it worse than 
ever, came in good time to check any hasty upward rush in discount 
rates, which would have been very awkward for bill-brokers who had 
their cases full of paper taken at rates below 1 per cent. - 

It was on the Stock Exchange, however, that the influence of the 
rise in the Bank rate was most dramatically marked. Members of the 
“ House” have taken full advantage of the last two and a half years 
of cheap money. They have organised such a “ boom ” in South African 
shares as altogether eclipsed the experiences of the oldest inhabitant; 
they did their best in a similar direction for West Australian shares, 
but here their efforts were spoilt by the energy of the company pro- 
moter, who swamped the market with rubbish so fast that he choked 
the public gullet; then Home Railway stocks had their turn, and 
prices, assisted by stock-splitting, actual or vehemently prophesied, 
were carried upwards with an astounding rush. In the meantime 
the cycle boom, which had chiefly raged in Dublin and Birmingham, 
had attracted some, though less enthusiastic, attention in London; 
Argentine Government and Railway bonds had risen rapidly, aided by 
a material decline in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres; English 
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brewery and commercial ventures had been forced up by the difficulty 
of finding safe investments at a reasonable price; and determined 
attempts had been made to attract speculative activity in the American 
markets, attempts which had been rendered futile by the War Message, 
Chicago Conventions, and: other bombshells, with which the United 
States had startled the nerves of British investors. The Continental 
Bourses had been equally energetic in hoisting the prices of foreign 
bonds or maintaining them at a level which the circumstances did not 
warrant. 

Inflation was thus rampant in almost every department of the 
Stock Exchange, though the troubles in the Transvaal and Rhodesia 
had reduced the prices of most of the South African shares to a 
reasonable, and in some cases almost tempting, level. The inflation 
was most marked in the case of the best securities, as their prices had 
been affected by the activity of a particular species of speculator, the 
operator who buys stock and pawns it with his banker. As the banks 
will not lend money except on securities which are considered to be 
first-class, it was the gilt-edged stocks which were especially favoured 
during the recent period of cheap money, which enabled speculators 
to buy Consols, Corporation and Colonial stocks, British and Indian 
railway Debenture and Guaranteed issues, and certain Home Railway 
Ordinary stocks, to borrow from their banks on the security ab about 
1 per cent., and pocket the difference in the interest, thus making a 
comfortable income without any personal exertion, and in some cases 
securing enormous profits on paper, owing to the rapid rise in prices 
caused by the system. Unfortunately, this easy way of makin: profits 
depends entirely on cheap money for its continuance, and a ris even 
of 4 per cent. in the Bank rate is enough to turn substantial ealtings 
into a deficit, and the result was that the sudden and unexpected 
advance on September 10 caused a hasty rush to liquidate on the part 
of the numerous holders of pawned stock, with the result that their 
prices came down with alarming rapidity, and in some instances, 
especially some of the more inflated Colonial stocks, it was impossible 
to sell except in very small amounts. . 

Consols came down three points in as many days, chiefly owing )to 
the marketing of pawned stock and a few “bear” sales by speculatcrs, 
who, having been apprised of the fact that cheap money could not last 
for ever, rapidly jumped to the conclusion that really dear money 
was inevitable. But this fall in Consols was at once attributed to ~ 
sinister political considerations. The nerves of the market, on which 


the situation in Constantinople had had no effect as long as money . ` 


was cheap, had received so rude a shock that any silly tale dictated 
by unreasoning fear or interested calculation was readily accepted as 
gospel truth. In their first surprise at the rise in the Bank rate, 
Stock Exchange operators hastily assnmed that the Directors must 
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be aware of the approach of some’ grave catastrophe that was unfore- 
seen by the general public, and when it was recognised ‘that the 
movement could be fully accounted for by the: evident circumstances 
of the case, a series of idlé rumours of imminent war, British ulti- 
matums, mobilisation of fleets, and Cabinet Councils hastily summoned, 
sufficed to assist the, fall in Consols which: had given them birth. For’ 
some days the Stock Exchange presented an unedifying spectacle of 
demoralisation and unreasoning paniċ; it was so full of windy infla- 
tion that it could offer no healthy resistance to the decline in prices, 
and could only abuse the Directors of the Bank, for having knocked 
on the head all hopes of a revival of speculative activity after the 
close of the holiday season. It is not pleasant to consider what would 
have happened if such painfully invertebrate markets had been called 
upon to face a genuine crisis, seeing that they had been utterly+ 

_demoralised by an advance of 10s. per cent. in the Bank rate, and if 
the Directors of the Bank of England required any justification for 
their action, they hay have more ‘than earned it by purging the Stock 
Exchange and reducing its unwholesome flatulence. 

The history of the Home Railway market during the month has 
been already dealt with, at least in its general outline, since it followed 
rather more rapidly the decline in Consols and other investment stocks. 

- There are lready signs that the investor is taking advantage of the 
fall to buy small amounts, but very shyly, as having seen a slight rise 
in the'valye of money turn markets so decidedly in his favour, he 
naturally/awaits the result of the further advance that is generally 
expected! j in the money market. The only exception to the weakness . 
of this Apartment. was presented, oddly enough, by Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Stock, which has so long proved an unprofitable luxury to its 
holders, i ust when the rest of the market was weakest, ‘“ Districts ” 
were carried rapidly upwards by purchases which were said to be very ` 

ae inspired, but were based on very mysterious considerations. It 

was ‘said that a deep level electric railway was to be built below the 
Company’s permanent way, and that the contract had actually been 
d. The latter touch is obviously due to artistic licence, as Parlia- 
mentary powers have still to be sought, to mention no other obstacles 

. that stand in the way of the scheme. But granting that all is cut 
and dried and ready, it remained to be seen how far the District 
Company would be benefited by the construction of a competing line 
(below it. The “ Kentish coalfield” has been brought forward again, 

{ as, an inducement to buy South-Eastern Deferred, and though it is 

‘- obvious that a large outlay and a considerable lapse of time are 
necessary before the seams of coal in Kent can swell the South-Eastern 
traffics materially, there seems to be some ground for believing in the 
ultimate possibilities of Kentish coal, unpleasant as the prospect is to 
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those who prize the beauties of the most attactive of the home 
counties, 

The American market was naturally delighted when it found 
that gold was flowing from London to the United States naturally 
and as the result of genuine trade conditions, instead of through 
manipulations which could not have any enduring effect. The 
rise in the Bank rate was therefore particularly unwelcome to 
this department, as it raised the fear that the course of exchange 
might be turned by it. When, however, it was seen that it only had 
the effect of transferring the drain to the Continent, and. that the 
Bank of France was willing to part freely with its large store of 
United States coin, the market recovered its buoyancy to a great 
extent, though it also was damped by the wild political rumours 
scurrent in London. It is confidently asserted that Mr. Bryan’s 
chances of election are becoming weaker every day, and there is no 
doubt that the Republican party are making skilful use of a campaign 
fund of unparalleled dimensions, to which the astern Trusts and 
Mortgage Companies are contributing on fa quite uahetd-of scale. If 
Mr. McKinley is elected, a sharp upvfard movemer! in American 
Railroad shares is likely enough, but itf must be ren?mbered that a 
campaign fund is not omnipotent eve in a country as politically 
corrupt as the United States is generflly assumed to be; also that 
much may happen between the present Idate and that o; the election ; 
and, lastly, that even if the “sound mo; ey” candidate Vins, the cur- 
rency difficulties of the Republic are nof; thereby settled 

Foreign Government bonds have been steadier than otter Securities, 
being supported from Paris, where the 
houses are making every effort to keep a smiling fac? 02 things in 
preparation for the Czar’s visit. A prétty fable was oxtTent recently 
in the City to the effect that the Bank of France hgd come to an 
understanding with the Bank of England, by which thé former was. 
to relieve the American drain by selling United Stete8 coin, and 
the latter was to refrain from disturbing markets PY any further 
advance in its rate of discount. his story is absurd enough 
on the face of it, but there can be no doubt that Paris will do 
all that it can to prevent any m netary disturba ng®» not only 
on account of the Ozar’s visit, which is to be made 28 Cloudless 
as possible in every respect, but still more because fhe Bourse 
is in a position of even greater inflation than our Stock #*change, 
and any change in the monetary position would affect it sti more 
seriously. We had an orgie of inflation in first-class securities here, 
but in Paris operators have been “ pawning” even larger line’, of 
Spanish and other national bonds, the intrinsic value of which difas 
far more widely from their recent quotations. The Bourse can only 
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keep a cheerful appearance as long as it is assisted by the skilfully 
used resources of the great finance institutions, and if any monetary 
squeeze forced these institutions to shorten sail, the collapse in Paris, 
where banks encourage speculation to an extent that would be con- 
sidered scandalously reckless in London, would be exceedingly severe 
and disastrous. A market that is loaded to the gunwale with Spanish 
Government and railway bonds has quite enough cause of anxiety in 
Cuba and the Philippines, and the chances of Japanese interference 
-in the latter quarrel, without having to reckon with dearer money. 
At present, however, Paris is buoyant in the expectation of its Czar, 
and the skeleton is carefully locked in the cupboard. 

Other markets have been featureless, Brewery and commercial 
stocks and shares have followed the decline in Home investments, 
while, in the mining section, South African shares are still under the 
shadow of the interminable Rhodesian muddle, and West Australian 
crushings, though fairly satisfactory as far as they go, are not sufi- 
ciently attractive t encourage that “ Westralian boom ” that has been 
so long foretold. Both invesķors and speculators are waiting on the 
course of the Mhey market, nd, though prophecies on the subject of 
money are alma, invariably ijecorrect, it is, perhaps, safe to say that 
the present cirqmstances poit to a further depletion of the reserves 
in the principle centres, and a} further advance in rates. Moreover, it 
need hardly |, said that the political. outlook is anything but 
encouraging; @q in the preset temper of public opinion it does not 
_ seem likely this the situation fn Constantinople can be cleared with- 

out some expld.ion that might) bring us face to face with the gravest 
possibilities. Markets are sol sensitive that any one with money to 
invest can well „fford to wait ffor the chance of a cheaper level, and 
speculators shonid think twice, and even thrice, before opening large 
commitments. í 
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RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 





HE Easter week of the long-wished~l)y political Miyenium has at 
last come and gone; and althoufoh the palm yanches and 
. laurel leaves which carpeted the boule}ards, and the garlands of 
greenery and chains of artificial blossoms} that brightenec the avenues 
and thoroughfares of Paris have hardly yet been gathered up and 
burnt, quite enough has already been |said and done ©? enable us 
to gauge with substantial accuracy the significance of the vent. The 
Tsar's progress through Europe betwen two living walls of armed 
men, to the accompaniment of univers%] hogannas, has ‘undoubtedly 
ushered in a new era, which in future hiktories will be da‘®4 from this 
“ auspicious autumn.” His triumphal journey, which w®® hailed by 
the unreflecting many merely as a RA « record breaking 
pageant, and was turned by a few clever but over-zealo’® Statesmen 
into a caricature of the choice of Hercules, throws ma®Y 2 Curious 
side-light upon the ethics of contempérary politics and, °? the sub- 
stratum of Christian culture which undejlies European ciy lisation. 
. Certainly no such fear-born fetish worship has been witnessed ae 
the days of the dying Roman Empire} no such hollow {homage has 
been embodied in gracious smiles and eager protestations 8 affection 
since Harpagus cheerfully wiped his beard after the erase 
served to him by order of Astyages, the Medic king. Atthe ap roach 
of the Tsar, as of a mighty sun, everything solid changed its 0> 
melting or evaporating forthwith; political sims, racial tradition 
national aspirations, personal dignity and self-respect, all seemed to 
vanish into thin air; language itself changed its meaning, and “the 
most powerfal army ” in the world was prophetically commissioned to 


do yeoman’s work in the service of civilisation, and disciplined brute 
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force to lend a helping hand to Jesus to contribute to realise the . 
ideals of His Sermon on the Mount: $ 

The present Tsar of Russia is, as I have good reason to believe, a 
monarch who is not merely well-meaning, but far better equipped for 
his very arduous task than most of his predecessors were, and 
infinitely better and abler than foreign politicians in the seclusion of 
their cabinets usually suppose him to be. But still he is only a 
man, and a young man at that, who, though he may be animated 
by the will, has not had the time nor the opportunity to earn a 
fraction of the honours so lavishly showered upon his head. But 
shrewd by nature and observant by training, he will -have no diffi- 
culty in tracing the Messianic reception so eagerly accorded him 
by sceptical statesmen and self-seeking nations to an outburst of 
gratitude of the kind once described as a lively sense of favours toe 
come. When the representative of the most warlike nation in Europe 
greets Nicholas II. as the Gommander-in-Chief of the mightiest mili- 
tary force on th fice of theyeatth; when the spokesman of a most 
cultured and G pistian peoplep hails the Russian army as the natural 
ally of genuis civilisation ag2d true religion; when red Republicans 
vie with each thor in their #ealous endeavours to conduct themselves 
as loyal mont, nists, not to {say dutiful subjects of an autocrat, and . 
treat liberté, fosomnité, and epen égalité like Cinderellas for the nonce, 
while even Si istists tempoverily bury their theories in a layer of 
` patriotic imp(isjism, the Tsa¥ needs no mentor to tell him that the 
object of thi seeming hero-Worship is neither the. monarch nor the 
man, but sol), the symbol jof that brute force which Christianity 
loathes and clitnre condemns 

The pecple\,¢ these islands {had little temptation to follow the ex- 
travagant exal ple set them fr Continental neighbours, and are 






entitled theret ro to small cretlit for having refrained from similar silly 
exhibitions of self-humiliation, which would have been alike undignified 
and unavailini But they possessed a rare opportunity to show their 
crude notions of international politics, and they took conscientious 
care not to friss it. Dr. Francia’s naive ideas about the regal power 
in England \ 476 correct and adequate in comparison. There is pro- 
bably no e nally well educated people in Europe more completely in 
the dark Of the subject of dur relations with foreign States, of the 
currents ghd under-currents of international politics, and of the ways 
and tans of diplomatic action than our own. It is only very rarely, 
. by aden fits and starts, that we take a real interest in the doings 
2%] strivings of foreign nations, and even then it is the outcome ofa 
fhort-lived impulse which has for its object, not a systematic study 
of the actual condition and future projects of our rivals, but merely 
the swiftest and surest means of realising a wish, which as often as 
not, is wholly beyond the province of diplomacy. For our serious 
demands are occasionally as reasonable as the desire of the moth for 
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the star; and our views, not merely of the sentiments of foreign 
nations towards ourselves, which are changeable, but also of their 
military strength or weakness, degree of culture, &c., which are very 
solid facts, are moulded by feeling rather than based upon knowledge. 
.The ideas that have been freely expressed upon the present difficulty 
and the “ solutions ” which have been publicly volunteered by writers 
and speakers who ought to have made their choice between solemn 
silence and an elementary knowledge of the subject, are unparalleled 
in their wildness. Redolent of the Europe of fifty years ago, they are 
as inapplicable to the present situation as the remarks of Rip Van 
Winkle to the new generation after his long slumber. Time for many 
of our politicians has less meaning than for Kant and Schopenhauer, 
the sun having stood still for them for over forty years in the steppes 
*of Hyperborea and the moon in the valley of the Thames. 

Thus the present excitement, which has vented itself in indignation 
meetings throughout the length and breadth of the country, has suc- 
ceeded in focussing the attention of the nfation on Cong2ntinople, and 
in inducing a remarkable readiness onf our part to gotifice almost 
anything and everything for the shadow} of a chance d getting that 
pandemonium and its Beelzebub swept Jaway.* The #guments put 
forward and the hopes expressed would] be pathetic in their naïveté, 
were they not so dangerous in their Joractical conseq{®2ces- The 
miserable Sultan, whose deposition is tlhe one thing neci®47Y; is, we 
are told, screened by the mighty Tsar, who is actuated py reasonable 
suspicion of England’s motives in desirithe that the wholesal® massacres 
of unoffending Christians shall cease. A bribe, however, ï 38 logically 
added, would soon convince that Christian monarch that cu? aims and 
intentions are as pure and upright\as his own, ‘Tyerefore our 
Government could not do better than throw a sop to Ceretus in the 
shape of one of those countless possible concessions providently stored 
up for future use, end by means of which we can tame 220 Wildest 
passions of our north-eastern rival almost at a moment’s notce. The 
only question is, what shall it be? There is an embarri sment of 
riches to choose from. Some say very aptly that, as we ¿®?? neither 
defend nor attack Turkey to any purpose against Muscovy, 
straightforward official announcement to this effect would {f2"smute 
Russia’s enmity into cordial friendship; and that as Cypis is of 
no strategical, commercial, or other advantage to us, or to WY one 
else, we had better make a present of it to some nation or tions 
unknown, and thus settle the Armenian difficulty once for al and 
ease our troubled conscience. Others, again, opine that an office 
declaration of notorious impotency and the renunciation of a worthless, 







possession are hardly sufficient sacrifices for the expected return, and $ 


£ My own views on the Armenian question, which have under 
r 3 gone no change what- 
ever, have been expressed with sufficient emphasis over and over again, And need no 
recapitulation here. Iu the scheme of the present article that and the entire “ Oriental 
question ” are but aspects of the greater problem: our foreigu policy. 
1 


Pomat 


* belonged to the English. In order to occupy Constantin 
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suggest that, while our hand is in, we might as well earn Russia’s 
undying gratitude and profit by all that it implies, and, to this end, 
consent to the Dardanelles being thrown open to the warships of all 
nations, forgetful that Russia would wish it closed to those of all 
countries but her own. There are some who go so far as to propose 
that, if we undertake the delicate problem at all, we had better go to 
work thoroughly, and deal with and settle the entire Oriental question, 
“giving” Constantinople to Russia, Syria to France, Salonica to 
Austria, &c. ed 

The more statesmanlike of our politicians smile compassionately at 
these childish efforts to change the world by tall talk over teacups, 
and explain, in the interests. of imperial policy, that there is one 
Government which will not permit the passage of the Dardanelles to 
be thrown open to the navies of the world, and one Power which will 
under no conditions allow the sceptre to drop from the blood-stained 
hand of the Commarder of the Faithful; and that Government and 
that Power is Russia; and Ñ that, were it otherwise, these generous ` 
concessions are no more ours ¥0 give than are the mansions of heaven 
vainly coveted oy the canny spous of Zebedee,” ‘The one infallible, if 
slow-acting, P&acea lies, acccgrding to these far-seeing statesmen, in 
our Joining th, Buropean “ cdncert,” and, as far as possible, lending 
„a helping han to compass itẹ mysterious ends. Then, at least, we 
can congratuls., ourselves on extracting some little profit from our loss, 
like the man yho warmed his \hands and read his evening paper by 
the heat and light of his own burning house, 

Bat is the jatter solution a whit better than the former? I confess 
they both Tethind me of the conclusions of the two boarding-school 
girls Who Were engaged in ridiculing a third on account of her 
barbarous Pr nunciation of the ¢lassical proper name Psyche, ‘‘ Would 
oe believe it,’ said the critic} “she actually calls it.Sike.” “No.” 

She does indeed, I give you\ my word.” ‘You mean to say that - 
she does NO} know that it is pronounced Sishe?” .“ Oh, surely not 
Sishe,” COTM scted the critic, “that is nearly as bad.as Stke.. The 
ore ky Bikky, That is the only proper pronunciation. There is no: 
other. 

_ TS it reflly our interest to raise our voice in unison with the Con- 
tinental “concert”? Does that Protean “concert” sincerely desire 
our coheration, seeing that it can carry out its very limited and 


* 

t aime tons extracts have been recently published from obscure Russian papers, 
encit’ to show the change for the better that has taken place of late in the senti- 
ment of the Russian people towards ourselves. The Novoye Vremya is not an obscure 
of and this is how it treats the offer of Constantinople made by certain of our 
°F -hand politicians in return for—a diminution of-Russia’s distrust of Lord Salisbury 
sánd other similar imponderabilia: “Certain English journals offer us, in a fit of 
magnanimity, and with true British majesty, Constantinople itself, as if Constantinople 
ople, it would be nécessary 

to begin by declaring war against Turkey and to saddle ourselves with all the burdens 
of this conflict and with every one of 1ts consequences. ‘Yet what Russia desires is ' 
peace, not war ; and all the peaceful means that lead to the attainment of this, her ` 


object, are not yet exhausted.” 
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variable programme without our help, and even in spite of our oppo- 
sition ? Are we quite sure that certain of the aims of the “ concert” 
are not to be pursued at the expense of our own Empire abroad ? 
In other words, is there, and can there be,'a real European concert 
in anything at all, except in opposition to the maintenance of the 
status quo in Greater Britain? These are matters respecting which 
the most far-sighted of our leaders are quite as much in the dark as 
the least sagacious and far-seeing. We are in- precisely the same 
position as in the antumn of 1894, when even our Government firmly 
believed that Russia and France were as much in earnest as ourselves 
in getting justice done to Armenia. The sole difference is, that the 
consequences of a mistake would, in the present case, be considerably 
more disastrous than in the former. : l 

Nor is the difficulty solved and the danger conjured by present signs 
of a change for the better in Turkey owing to the suasion or threats of 
Russia. It is quite conceivable that the Tsar’s visit to Balmoral may 
result, sooner or later, in a tempora y cessatiod of slaughter in 
Armenia, This drop of cold water poufred on the packed tongues of 
the damned is incompatible with nonfe of the concaVvable aims of 
Russia, or the “ concert,”—it would possess -in fact, no jolitical signifi- 
cance whatever. One might go still Further, and afir? that this act 
of “ humanity 7 would ba in perfect eeping with the theory which 
represents Russia as least friendly tfo Great Britain, Oe of the 
essential characteristics of the Tsalpg European jc2™ey was its 
soothing and sedative influence upon {he Great Powers Senerally. It 
was the late Prince Lobanoff’s intentifon that ‘even thè Tustiest links 
of every mouldering chain of long-forgotten friends}iP Or present 
community of interest between them, and Russia shotid be indus- 
triously burnished and brightened p and new one? forged when 
necessary. Thus in Austria the desirability, nay pe paramount 
necessity of shielding Turkey from every breath of political wind, was 
insisted upon, to the delight of Count-Goluchowski, Ty Germany the 
absolute need of profound peace in the West was broadly underlined 
—a policy which is equivalent to proclaiming the treaty of Frankfurt, 
as well as that of Berlin, inviolable. | In France, on th® other hand, 
the chords of friendship, nay, of [brotherhood and #ection, were 
touched with such consummate ol as to rouse the ™0ost powerful 







enthusiasms of the human breast to{wildest cadences, ant 20t merely 
to engender a feeling of unquestiohing concurrence. in at Russia's 
plans, but also to create a new sense of divining unarticulaty Wishes 
for the purpose of executing them. 

To England, the least and the most that could be promisel> in 
Europe, was the keeping of the Turk within bounds which shall sgm 
reasonable to diplomacy. Whether any such undertaking was enteret 
into by the Tsar, outsiders have no means of ascertaining. ~ It is 
certain that, if it was, it will be faithfully carried out, and that it will 
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leave the foreign policy of Russia exactly what it was before. And it 
is that policy that interests us as a nation. On its trend and scope 
everything turns, and it is self-evident that, if it runs in certain well- 
defined lines, which it is needless here to specify, no power ‘less than 
that of a deus ex machind can hinder the European storm-cloud 
pointed ont by Lord Rosebery from ‘bursting over the Empire of Great 
, Britain, though not, of course, in Europe, In Europe Russia’s aim and 
that of the Continental “concert” is negative: the prolongation of 
the status quo throughout the Continent, and more particularly in 
Turkey. The Moslem is to continue to hold the “ fairest region of 
the earth” in trust, at his own expense, until the Christian Power 
par excellence can enter into possession without encountering the 
galling opposition of serious rivals or arousing the embarrassing 
jealousy of useful friends. That time will and must come in due” 
course. Russia relies for this consummation upon the laws of Nature, 
and can well afford ta wait. Her rivals have reason to be glad of a 
respite, and can Gly rest th ir hopes upon “something turning up.” 
These respect... positions will undergo no change even though 
the Armenians should be perfmitted to share the privilege of dogs 
and let live aSlong as they d an escape from starvation. Christian ° 
Europe, which j ogged jovially lalong when Asia Minor had become a 
human slaugh.. house, will tpke no thought of the Armenian if a 
close time be goclared and enforced by the Tsar. Nor will Russia 
herself be a loir, The ways nd means, direct and indirect, of per- 
forming this lie act. of humgnity are so numerous that her well- 
earned prestig, ag Christian defender of the Mohammedan faithful 
will in no Wi8€ þe lessened thereby. There is no love so lasting as 
that which if alloyed with fear and impotence. But, however 
gratifying to our humanity, this “small mercy ” ought not to be 
magnified into, , political triumph or an earnest of Russia's goodwill 


Ì ° 
to England, Which would proiably be the greatest of diplomatic 


triumphs. } ot 

What, then) are the salient features of the political situation as 
revealed or aped by the Tsar's European tour? And what have 
we to hope >» fear from such combinations as the Continental 
“concert” ? {The answer to this question is contained in Russia’s 
policy, and that is visible, like Helen's beauty, in the looks and 
gestures of dhe bystanders. 

Russia{s now recognised by all as the predominant factor of the 
situatioy’ Whatever other effects the Tsar's trip may have had, it 
has ought home to the dullest apprehension the important fact that 
they hegemony of Europe has passed away from Germany to her 
DGth-eastern neighbour. This important -change took place long 

\ oforo it became visible to all. The recent travels of Nicholas II. 
merely revealed the fact that the Tsar is at present the arbiter of war 
and peace, while he or his successor is believed to be destined to 
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become one day, the lawgiver of Europe and of Asia. Nothing that 
Kaiser Wilhelm has ever yet said or done or left unsaid or undone 
bears such eloquent testimony to his sagacity as such recognition of 
this all-important fact as is to be found in his hearty welcome to 
Nicholas IL., and his public eulogy of the “mightiest army.” The 
wheel of fortune turns round with dizzying rapidity at times, in the 
case of nations as well as of individuals, and the next best thing to 
being at the top oneself is to be the first to know who is being elevated 
to that eminence. It is but a few short years since Prince Bismarck, 
in the fulness of his power and the height of Germany’s well merited 
success, could proudly say, with a side-glance at Russia, “ Wir laufen 
Niemandem nach ” (we run after nobody), and already the psychological 
„moment for such utterances is past and gone beyond recall. Indeed, 
whether it ever had come is open to question, and whether it was wise 
of the Chancellor to avail himself of it in that unproductive way is 
more doubtful still. 
For from time immemorial, so to say,fit has beer Tussia’s policy 
to stand well with Russia; and to the} friendship of the Muscovite 
Tsars, hardly less than to the heroism arg discipline ofter own brave 
sons, she owes her present prominent plafig in Europe. £2Y little modi- 
fication of Russia’s attitude towards he: during those @turies would 
have been as fraught with consequencefs to the contemyo2Y world as 
a change in the size of Cleopatra’s nose tfo ancient Rome, Theos, eighty- 
two years ago it was the ardent desire {of Prussia and ig the power of 
Russia to wrest Alsace from France and] annex it to Grmany. The 
demand was even formally made on a shitable occasion ; ibut, whatever 
he may have thought of the rights And wrongs of ie matter on 
grounds of equity, Alexander I. refused to weaken (trance, from 
motives of political expediency. Fifteen years later Russia secretly 
agreed to a conditional plan of a iametrically opposite tendency, 
promising to connive at the annexation by France of the Rhine pro- 
vinces in a certain contingency whith would haye @ccurred had 
domestic troubles not intervened to change the form of, government 
and modify the destinies of the nation. Russia, there!°T®, at her 
weakest and worst could alivays prove a very helpful frient °” & very 


formidable enemy. At present, suppgrted by the — , she 








is absolutely invulnerable and virtually irresistible. 

The friendly relations between’ the two countries which c 
the map of Europe in 1870 have been occasionally disturbed six€® 
then by what seemed passing clouds, one of which, however, appears 
to have burst. Prince Bismarck’s theory that close political friend- 
ship is compatible with bitter commercial strife may be answerable for 
some of those tiffs which were never intended to produce a permanent 
estrangement, or to be other than lovers’ quarrels. The far-sighted 
Chancellor may have gone too far for once, but it cannot be doubted 
„by his worst enemies that, however strong or numerous the back eddies 


aged 
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may have been, the main current of German policy under him, as 
under his successors, has been to cultivate intimate relations with 
Russia. This was at all times a wise policy to pursue, but since 1870 it 
became an imperative necessity. For a time it seemed the only feasible 
method of guaranteeing the inviclability of the Treaty of Frankfurt. It 


_ was certainly the most natural. The factors which had combined to 


render that treaty possible were also the best suited to ensure its 
continued operation. Besides, it could always be reasonably hoped or 
feared that the political law of gravitation which had for centuries 
been attracting France to Russia would ultimately triumph over the 
accidental difficulties which bad so long kept them apart. It was 
the interest of the French Republic to acquire Russia’s friendship and 
co-operation against Germany, as it would have been to the advantage 
of the French Empire to play off Austria against Prussia. : 

France, in her present condition, with her past history and her 
future outlook, whatever, form of government; has no other intelli- 
gible policy. Sk has nothimg to expect from her kith and kin on 
the other side ¢ the Alps or į Pyrenees ; nothing much to hope from. 
England, whor she would cogatinue to mistrust if she could cease to 
hate; and Noting but sharp rivalry, if not bloody feud, from 
her present Wations and feelings towards Germany. Russia is 
her only poss}, ally. Thip two peoples are so utterly unlike 
each other in sverything that constitutes a,nation—in religion, lan- 
guage, art, politica] ideals, sopial aims—that, like the man and the 
panther in Bilzac’s story, thd friendship, its strangeness once worn 
off, becomes il esistibly fascinating. Moreover, the peoples live too 
far apart to b, exposed to the| danger of irritation by that constant 
petty friction petween neighbours which, despite the strenuous 
endeavours of the German Government, is even now seriously straining 
the relations >f that country with Russia. The allies of the Duplice 
are the politi.) social, intelleftnal, and commercial complements of 
each other. (France is best kn 






zs 


lown to modern history as the hater of 
kings and th, preacher of uniyersal liberty, equality, and brotherhood. 
Russia is the home of autocracy and the stronghold of divine right. 
The Frenchy eople are the most richly endowed with practical reason of 
any peop% of Europe or the world; the Russians with imagination of 
the highest kind, and with a capacity for heroic idealism which, to the 
counti men of Boileau and Larochefoucauld, must smack of Quixotic 
chivalry ; the Republic is blest with riches, the Tsardom with grandiose 
projects for spending them. Again, the French are slowly meltinig:away 
/aš a race, and owe it to the influx of Jews and Germans that the popu- 
"lation is stationary ; the Russians are among the most prolific people 
on the face of the globe. The political interests of the two peoples do 
not clash at present, and need not run counter in the near future. 
Napoleon ILI., it is true, recoiled in horror from the proposal to agree 
to Russia’s taking Constantinople ; but that was in the halcyon days 
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when France hoped for the hegemony of the world. Much water has 
flowed by since then, carrying vast quantities of pride and prejudice in 
its course, and Napoleon’s objections will never be endorsed ‘by his 
republican successors. 

Whether the motives that actuated the politicians of the Third 
Republic to strike up an agreement with Russia were alloyed by less 
remote and more concrete considerations than these, it is needless to 
consider. It can no longer be doubted that an arrangement, call it 
alliance, understanding, or treaty, exists between the two. Certainty 
on this point is another of the results of the Tsar's recent visit to 
Cherbourg, Paris, and Châlons. It is idle to discuss the question 
whether the character of the combination is offensive as well as 
defensive. The answer would be devoid of actuality. The merest 
tyro in politics can see for himself that the preservation of the siatus 
quo in Europe, and therefore the maintenance of peace, 1s the ardent 
desire of Russian statesmen and a condition s% á non of the success 
of the new policy of the Tsardom. A Etfropean waat the present 
conjuncture—which would inevitably be a fracial war to 2° knife—for 
the sake of restoring to France two ptovinces which Ve"? wrested 
from her with Russia’s own connivance, ifs undoubtedly vossible ; but 
hardly more so than is a destructive earthquake in Engl@4 or those 
countless contingencies of failure and disaster which hang ike invisible 
Damocles swords over all human undertfikings, 

Russie’s oft-repeated desire for peace therefore is genuin? For her 
policy, unlike our own, is based upon what Sidney Smith ysed to term 
long views of things, not on the maxim} that sufficient unte the day is 
the evil thereof. The recueillement that followed upon the Crimean War 
proved as beneficial to her as contact With the earth did £0 Antens, 
and taught her the uses of unbroken! tranquillity and ps benefits 
of many-sided development. At presént her Ministries t&€™ with 
schemes for reform and enterprise in every branch of the admi@stra~ 
tion. Russia is comparable to a beehive. She is constructing Y2St 
railways, strategical and commercial, ,spanning broad rivers, ™? 
bridges, disciplining her army, strengthening her line of eee 
increasing her fleet, improving her finances, affording incre 





facilities for trade, assimilating the various tribes and nations of which N, 


her subjects are composed, colonising Siberia and Manchuria, kneading 
the Balkan States of Slav nationality, sending her Far Eastern neigh- 
bours into hypnotic slumber, and carrying out endless plans and projects 
which require time, money, and prolonged peace. Russia's horizon is 
grown immeasurably broader and vaster since the days when Nicholas I. 
would have been amply contented to divide Turkey with Great Britain 
as his predecessor shared Poland with Austria and Prussia, and even 
since those more recent times when her sole ambition seemed con- 
centrated in the acquisition of an ice-free naval station, 

Indeed the wild air castles of Alexander JII.’s reign are already in 
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process of construction under his son and successor. The Far Hast, for 
‘instance, which three years ago was still regarded as a formidable and 
standing menace to Ruasian civilisation, is as a tame cat to-day, which 
contentedly purrs when stroked by the mooshi or his master and bids 
fair to become a useful servant: in the near future. Shanghai, Pekin, 
Canton, to say nothing of Seoul and all the other little towns and 
villages that will be added unto her, are preferable even to Erzeroum 
and Constantinople, besides which, the more ambitious aim, far from 
excluding the other, furthers it. Come what may elsewhere, Turkey is 
rapidly ripening for Russia even now, and will, in due time, fall into her 
lap without the European tree being once shaken. On the other hand, to 
precipitate matters at present,would be to send Austro-Hungarian troops 
to Salonica and to bring about a war, one of the infallible results of 
which would be to cripple Russia financially for another quarter of a 
century, and hinder her from profiting by the psychological moment in 
the Far Hast, and dakin=,her fortune at the springtide, Turkey, to 
employ a Russis, simile, isQu0t a wolf. She will not scamper off to 
the woods andj, lost. In \ten or twenty years she will still be to the 
fore, ready tc be dealt witht by the painless process of annexation. 
But it is not go with Chinap and Corea, where very active forces are 
continuously at work, and’ very striking changes are‘ liable to take 
place with rnarkable suddehness. 

Hence Rissia’s anxiety to \maintain the peace, nay, to induce what 
may be terined military catplepsy and political Van Winkledom in 
Europe, cTYstallising the actual state of affairs here while studiously 
keeping things Asiatic in chrdmié flux ready for her mark and mould. 
Under thes, conditions it is tee whether the offer of all Turkey 





by unanims,, Europe would tempt the Tsar's Government to deviate, 

even for a ime, from their présent well-considered course, Whether 

the: hop nay the certitude; of restoring Alsace and Lorraine to 

Francas the outcome of a sanguinary war would do it, is a question 
which carries its own answer. ` 

Ð unique advantage of this curious situation is that it is exposed 

i a serious danger of being disturbed. States which are at sixes 

204 sevens upon every other question are at one as to the necessity of 

Na Tainteining the peace. Hach and every one of them hopes to be a 

gainer by it; and in varying degrees they will be. After all, the 

Far East interests them very moderately ; and whether orphan China 

be protected and brought up by hand by Christian Russia or idolatrous 

Japan, or by both, is a matter of comparative indifference to most 

Continental Governments. But, on the other hand, it would be a 

very serious event indeed were they to be exposed to the manifest 

risks and certain losses involved in a sanguinary war waged merely in 

defence of what they already possess. However ready a country may 

be, it is always reasonably convinced that its fighting forces will still 

improve in time, and that the “ mightiest army ” need not necessarily 
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be the best disciplined or the most effective. Moreover, statesmen, how- 
ever pessimistic, never despair of devising diplomatic combinations and 
concluding alliances which will reinforce their country’s army and 
navy and equalise all disadvantages; and, lastly, the longer the period 
of tranquillity the greater the chance that the unexpected will turn 
up, and the deus ex machina come in the clouds. And it is Russia who 
having it in her power to upset these calculations and blast these hopes, 
spontaneously offers the peace that is so avidly desired, and declares 
it to be the basis of her present policy. No wonder it has been 
accepted by Germany and Austro-Hungary with unfeigned delight. 
As to France, she has perheps less apparent reason to rejoice at the 
arrangement. For, translated into the matter-of-fact language of 
level-headed politicians like M. Clémenceau, it means, for the present 
at any rate—and the present includes a long slice of the future—the 
guarantee by Russia of the hated Treaty of Frankfurt, which signs 
and seals the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine-to-Germany. For this, 
say these politicians, she has paid untold raillions to` ber Muscovite 
friend, binding herself, over and above, to ‘be of good behaviour until 
further orders, not knowing what their character will be, 00°F when 
they will be issued. It is interesting to néte the views of one of the 
ablest of French politicians on the subject of the Duplicé, 8 the 
Franco-Russian entente is now usually termed in France. M. Olé- 
menceau says in the Justice : * 


“ What we are counting upon is that Russia, having been the age¢omplice 
of the violation of our territory [and this is proven by a cértain offi ial des- 
patch of King Wilhelm to Tsar Alexander ITT.], will become the instrument 
of our resurrection—that is, to call the thing by its right name, of; OUr 
revenge. Were we to affirm the contrary, nobody would believe us. ‘he 
simplest plan, therefore, is to admit it without more ado. I can discern 
nothing in the arrangement, therefore, beyond a legitimate, reciprocal con- 
tract, at least, if we concede what is absolutely certain—viz., that neither ef 
the contracting parties entertains the slightest wish to indulge in attack— 
and that nothing more has been done than to provide for contingencies 
which prudence forbids us to ignore. This being admitted, it should like- 
wise be conceded that it is a give-and-take transaction, and nothing beyond 
this, and cock-and-bull stories about the ideal sublimity of our reciprocal senti- 
ments should not be set afloat. As it is only a commercial transaction, an\ 
understanding based upon interests, prudence commands us to use ordinary 
foresight, and not to shut our eyes and leave it to the other contracting 
party to see that his interests are not preferred to ours. And here—I have 
no reason to disguise it—begins my anxiety. What in reality and truth is 
the Franco-Russian understanding, or—if I may use the term which has 
been hitherto employed by M. Hanotaux alone—the Franco-Russian 
alliance? Nobody—-M. Hanotaux himself included—knows exactly what. 
And this is why the event sends us into a fever of excitement, for everybody 
reads into it just what he thinks fit. .I, for my part, cannot admire what I 
do not know, We are told, it is true, that if we were to be attacked, Russia 
would come to our assistance. I have no doubt she would, because it is her 
interest to do so. But are we, then, so far gone that this assistance, which, 
if we may trust an utterance of our ally, is conditional upon the maintenance 


- * This article appeared early in September. 
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of the European status guo—that is to say, upon the retention of Alsace- 
Lorraine by Germany—can awaken such enthusiasm in our breasts?” 


There may be a good deal in this line of argument, or very little, 
according to the value of the unknown æ which represents the alliance. 
But even the observant outsider can see that something remains to be 
urged on the other side. Without Russia’s friendship the war of 
revenge would be, to say the least, not merely as remote as it is, but, 
in view of the Triple Alliance, absolutely impossible, which it now is 
not. Over and above this, France's isolation might easily assume - 
unpleasant forms in the diplomatic Council Chamber of Europe; 
whereas, under the wing of the two-headed eagle, she is certain to 
come in for more than her natura] share of bloodless victories. And 
lastly, whatever the cost in hard cash to the Republic, Russia’s friend- 
ship is well worth the price. She has no other possible friend, ahd 
could have no more powerful ally. Russia could shift very well 
without France, and haye the friendship of all Europe offered to her 
on her own terns, but France without Russia would soon find herself 
in sore strajfg, ' f 

To this extent, then, we may proclaim our faith in the “ concert” 
of Enropy: that there is a general desire for peace, and a definite 
verbal Uhderstanding that it will be maintained at some risks and 

. considerable sacrifices. 
That being so, why should we not join that concert, as an eminent 


statesman lately suggested ? 
The/answer is simple: our formal adhesion is as superfluous as it 


would be to batter in an open door. This country is not merely 

3k sincsrely desirous of peace, but, unlike the Continental Powers, utterly 

~™~-""\afrepared for successful offensive warfare. The utmost we can-hope 
to effect is to defend oursélves from attack. 

. Again, the present peace of God or of the Tsar is but a means to 
an end; to a negative end for most of the States that compose it, to 
& very positive one for Russia. Her inaction in Europe is but the 
condition of vast undertakings in Asia which, while they leave con- 
‘tinental nations unaffected, are fraught with interest to Great Britain. 
/Thus it is instructive to read of the colossal project which aims at 

l the construction of a waterway from St. Petersburg to the confines of 
Afghanistan, along the course of the Amu Darya to the Caspian Sea, 
and thence along the Volga and the Marie-Canal. At this very moment 
a Russian expedition is engaged in studying, on the spot, the feasibility 
of turning the Amu. Darya from its present into its former bed, and 
causing it to flow into the Caspian, this being the sole condition of 
the success of the undertaking. The plan has a fantastic, not to say 
chimerical, air about it. But so had Lesseps’ project for the Suez 
Canal, which to-day is an accomplished fact and a political factor. - 

If the status quo all round, in Asia as well as in Europe, were to 
be maintained without mental reservation, there can be no two 
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opinions about the desirability of our co-operating, not so much with 
the unwieldy “concert” as. with Russia and France. Nay, if the 
ultimate or even proximate changes aimed at were calculated to 
modify the map of the Hast and of the Far East, it would still be 
possible and very much to our advantage, to come to a satisfactory 
agreement with Russia. The Franco-Russian alliance is not ,more 
natural nor more beneficial to the two contracting parties than would be 
an Anglo-Russian understanding, and the objections to its realisation 
are at present more imaginary than real. 

Thus the opposition of the Russian press and its vehement attacks 
‘on British policy are utterly devoid of political significance. On 
certain questions the Fourth Estate of Moscow and St. Petersburg is 
undoubtedly an index of public opinion and of Ministerial tendencies. 
But in the matter of foreign policy, the press organs: are free to 
express their respective views, while the Government vigorously and 
silently carry out those of the Tsar. This was strikingly exemplified 
during the Russo-Bulgarian quarrel. Down §r*the oe of the recon- 
ciliation the bulk of the newspapers continuefd to inveigh 2geinst “ the 
Coburger” and his advisers with a degree Bf vehemence 204 hitter- 
ness unknown in their most ruthless onslayight against Geat Britain. 
Yet on the morrow they completely forgot {their animosity and cheer- 
fully chanted pæans in praise of Prince} Ferdinand ang Published 
panegyrics of the Bulgarian ‘people. 

The same thing would happen if a genufing rapprochement {ook place 
between England and Russia. i 

More specious is the objection drawn friom the alleged fac that the 
vital interests of the two countries run cotinter to each oth? Evon 
- if nota fact, it is urged, it is ab least 4 widespread belie 20d in 
either case the practical consequences are the same, Ther? ÍS not a ` 
graduate of the Corps des Pages, an officer of the Guard’: 20r an 
employé of the Foreign Ministry, it is asserted, who is not firmly con- 
vinced that ali Asia, including, of course: India, is part of Russia’s 
birthright, and that the policy of the Tskrdom should be sLaped in 
accordance with these great expectations. This is the secret of the, 
desire to possess a water-way from the Gulf of Finland and the Neva 
to India, and of Russia’s readiness to spend millions in the under- 
taking. The partisans of these opinions) who in Russia are J¢gion, 
cannot, we are told, be pooh-poohed as mere dreamers, None of them 
fancies that the desired change will come} in his day, or even t at it 
will be vouchsafed to his children to chant the Nune dimittis. THR 
reckon by the calendar of history, and are willing- to wait a century 
or two, on condition of keeping their loins girt and their lamps lit in 
the meantime. And these same views, we are further assured, under- 
lay Prince Lobanoff’s anti-English policy, which will be continued by 
his successor, and are the chief and insurmountable obstacles to an: 
Anglo-Russian entente. 
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In truth, this objection depends for its force upon the unproven state- 
ment of what Russia’s intentions actually are, and upon the postulate 
that the bare possibility of quarrel in a century or two should be allowed 
to prevent the cultivation of friendly relations to-day. Prince Lobanoff’s 
policy, which was of a twofold nature, was intensely Russian, rather than 
anti-English. He pursued the traditional but theretofore unrealised 
policy of his country, to hold out the hand of fellowship to France; 
and towards all other Powers he followed a course of undisguised 
opportunism—now forming a group of three, now of four, five, or six 
—inducing them to support him by such temporary considerations as 
the state of affairs suggested to a clever diplomatist. And, as his lead 
was generally successful, he remained satisfied with the Duplice, refusing 
to respond to the cordial overtures made by this country for friendship 
and co-operation. “Whether this reserve was a clever stroke of poliey 
or a tactical blunder depends upon the political course he had mapped 
out for his country ; and here we are reduced to conjectures. Certain 
it is that the gysngeswelich can be invoked in favour of the Franco- 
Russian allian,, will, eve on the least favourable hypothesis, hold 
good for a log time to come of an Anglo-Russian understanding, 
which is, Peeps, a differe}t thing from an alliance. 

At the Pre ent moment, ajad so far as we can discern, athwart the mist 
that hides tl, immediato futyure, Russia’s political interests, as deducible 
from her Besent condition} clash less, and certainly not’ more, with 
the essentiy aims and aspgtations of the British Empire than with 
those of th, French Republic. Our people are slowly and painfully, 
but PercePiply, picking up, ideas about the development of Russia 
and the Plog due to her in {the European hierarchy. They have ceased 
to draw Apitrary boundaries to her progress, and erect notices on her 

‘confines With the legend, ( Thus far.and no farther.” They are 
beginningito understand nig is more completely invulnerable 






than Achil),. of old, and that) nothing less than an impossible European 
league coug stay her advange or retard her growth even for a time. 
These truty,. are dawning on the minds of the majority of the nation, 
whose information about Russia's progress, military, naval, industrial, 
and finansial, heretofore réached them generally in the form of a 
witty P¥agraph in an evening paper. And our responsible statesmen 
are dovbtless prepared fo recognise and translate these important 
facts into the realm of practical politics. 

b% frank recognition and its political consequences seem calcu- 
latef to form a sufficiently broad basis for a cordial and definite 
Qnderstanding, provided always that Russia’s schemes afford her no 
adequate grounds for refusing an arrangement which, on the face of 
it, bids fair to confer lasting benefits upon both nations. This hypo- 
thesis, however, upon which all such combinations turn, time alone 


can confirm or overthrow. 
E. J. Ditton. 
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LL who know the Church of England foest and Joy ber most are 
well aware of the serious drawbacis to her inff®2c® of the 
perilous phases through which, she passesf from time to time, of the 
many defects and weaknesses in her olfvanisation, BË her worst 
enemies cannot deny that in the presentJand the passing generation, 
and within the personal memory of tlhougands who pye Bot yet 
reached their threescore years and tenf a multitude £ men have 
. appeared in the ranks of her ministry Who would have idorned any 
Church at any epoch—men of the miost} varied and brilf®™® endow- 
ments, of wide learning, of great eloquence, of high spiibual power. 
In early days we used to delight in the/ ornate and thrilling periods 
of Melville, the polished oratory of McNfeile, the fervid e2™2estness of 
Hugh Stowell, the thoughtful and illjminating insight of F. W. 
Robertson. We knew and may have) listened to’ the *¥° men— 
widely different from each other, yet each so eminent ™ his own 
sphere—whose departure into another fòld was the sever?S? blow from 
which, in this century, the Church cf England has suffered —Cardinals 
Newman and Manning. Some of us were brought up ct the feet of . 
the prophet of the last generation, F.{D. Maurice, a m8" who more 
. truly recalls the ideal of some of the Hebrew prophets tp®® 287 divine 
of this century ; a man whose wisdom|was more humble whose heart 
was deeper and nobler, whoso life was/more impressivel)\ saintly than 
those of any oz his contemporaries. We have enjoyed the bright 
originality and fervent veracity of Charles Kingsley. 
thrilled to the impassioned periods of Samuel Wilberforce, 
together with John Bright and Mr. Gladstone, I would call the 
most truly eloquent speakers whom I have ever heard. We bÑ 
listened by the hour to the fine English and lofty thought © 






8 
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Canon Liddon. We have known, and heard, and loved Arthur Stanley, 
a man whose intellect, learning, and——as Lord Beaconsfield phrased it 
with his usual felicity—whose “ picturesque sensibility ” revivified for 
us those Bible stories which, for many, had long been given over as a 
prey to feeble conventionality. In spite of rancorous party attempts to 
disparage his labours, Dean Stanley rendered higher and more 
permanent services to theology, in its truest sense, than ninety-nine 
hundredths of the critics who looked down upon him from the whole 
‘height of their inferiority ; and he will be remembered and honoured 
2 hundred years after the Church reviews and newspapers which 
heaped scorn on him have'sunk into the oblivion from which for a 
week or a month they sometimes emerge. 

Who can ever forget the radiant charm of his unaffected simplicity, 
of his transparent sincerity, of his childlike saintliness? It would 
také a large space to attempt the characterisation of men so very 
diversely endowed, yet each in their degree so gifted and so good, 
as Deans Merivaloesaasgtre, Jeremie, Church, and Wellesley. We 
have gained Vas" stores of ingformation from the writings of Deans Hook 
and Goode anf Milman; off’ Professors and Masters of. Colleges like 
Sidgwick, Wh well, Jowett} Pusey, and Hort; of Bishops so wise, 
learned, and snoere, as Lopsdale, Thirlwall, Lightfoot, Selwyn; and 
Fraser; of Archbishops so {conspicuous for great qualities, as Tait, 
Trench, Thomon, Magee, and) Benson. And yet I have not even men- 
tioned half th, names of admirable English Churchmen, who were often 
antagonistic to each other ip their opinions, but who, because they | 
were just, aly pious, and evout, have long ere now, we trust, 
recognised ea.) other as equajlly the beloved servants and children of . 
one Master, and all of whom {served Him well in their generation ere 
they “fell o, sleep.” “What that sacred and supreme Majesty 
requires of us» ss Lactantius truly said, “is innocence alone.” 

Tt is of the’ last two—Archbishop Magee and Archbishop Benson— 
that I am ask.9 to say a few words. 

The “Life of Archbishop Magee” has just been published,* and 
before I say a word about himi I am led to express the doubt whether 
the task of the. biographer is not in almost every case, an impossible 
task. Dr. Magee must have had something of this feeling. Speaking 
favourably of the first volume of the “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” he 
says that it hay the rare merits— f i 

plete suppression of the author. 

athful representation of the subject. 

revity. ; ; 

f picturesqueness—by which I mean placing the hero in the centre 
ession of pictures of his times so that they reflect light on him and 












“The Life and Correspondence of William Connor Magee, Archbishop of York, 
shop of Peterborough.” By J. C. MacDonnell, D.D., &c. Two vols. London : Isbister. 
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(5) OF bringing out the inner life of.the man truly and fully, yet with- 
out the twaddle of religious diaries.” 


But he strongly disliked the last volume, which he describes as 


“scanty and scrappy. Altogether this volume,” he said, “is an unsuccessful 
attempt to glorify S. Wilberforce by making him the hero of every bishop’s 
meeting and conference, and the guiding spirit which, during Tait’s primacy 
he never was: and this is attempted : 

“(1) By setting him up. : 

“ (2) By pulling all others down, save Gladstone, who, of course, figures 
always as praising him.” 

a $ ik a it 

“The more I see of the ‘ Life’ the more I feel its spitefulness of selection 
of publicanda : and the more I feel that in the long run it will not seriously 
hurt any one mentioned in it.” 


* Speaking unfavourably of the “ Life of Dean Hook,” he says that 
biographies ought not to be written by sons or near relations. Yet 
we have had one or two good biographies. s—like those of 
Professor Maurice and Professor Hort—whifle we have hy others both 
bad and meagre by friends, and others again by men wo were not 
` friends; and most of them have been very \unsatisfactory. I have read 
at least a dozen memoirs of men of distinctfion whom I havexnown, and 
not one of them has accurately delineated | the real man. in some of 
them the very facts and details which plafyed the most essettial part 
in the lives and careers which they set forth are (perhaps jpevitably) 
conspicuous by their absence. One sometimes feels inclined f° 58y of 
biography what Walpole said of history : /“ Don’t read me history, for 
I know that can’t be true.” We do not ¢are for the vapid trixialities 
‘and chronicles of small beer which find & space in so many T 
They remind us of Mrs. Gaskell’s old lady who, receiving an injunition 
from her grandmother “to keep baby’s feet warm,” docketed the leter 
with the title, “ Letter from my revered grandmother to my honour 
mother on the importance of cherishing warmth in the extremities of\, 
infants.” Every one mistrusts the common sort of biography which ~ 
is one strain of continuous laudation. We put such books down, and > ail 
say with Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire : S 





“ There’s no such thing in nature, and you'll draw 
A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” 


On the other hand, when a biographer ventures very slightly and 
partially to draw the veil, and exhibit something of what the man 
really was—often with the result of producing astonishing disenchant- 
ment, as in Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” though even in that biography 
the inmost facts are not set forth—the world is disgusted and indig- 
nant. I have seen so much of the unreal impression left even by 
painstaking biographies that I am inclined to think either that they 
should not be published till they can be fully and truthfully written 
VOL, LXX. 27 
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without causing pain, or that they should be very brief, and should 
content themselves mainly with external facts. Mr. Browning is by 
no means the only man of eminence in this generation who, before 
his death, has burnt all the private letters on which he could lay his 
hand. A biography which does not tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, may very easily leave an entirely false 
presentation of its subject; and a biography which does attempt this 
often becomes glaringly indiscreet, and incurs the censure of 
Tennyson : Ys 


‘t Proclaim the faults he would not show ; 
Break lock and seal; betråy the trust ; 
Keep nothing sacred ; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.” 


Some theologian, I forget who, has said that; God has “ reserved 
for His own sight alone that hideous thing, a naked human heart.” 
Most certainly it ignoi.the duty of any biographer to say all, but it. 
is essential th he shoul indicate enough to make his likeness real. 
I am quite fure that Cano MacDonnell has endeavoured to fulfil his 
task trathfojy and justly; but he was the most intimate friend of 
Archbishop Magee, and pe\thaps for that very reason does not suffi- 
ciently indbate the limitatibns, very human and very pardonable, and 
only throyn into relief by| high and noble qualities, which, in part, 
marred ti, Archbishop’s cereer, and made him not quite fair or just 
to those\yho ventured to differ from him, Yet it is at the same 
time toe regretted that he has published depreciatory epigrams from 
these ¢nfidential letters, which cannot but pain some of the living, and 
whic, were not necessary to the purpose of truthful delineation. 

- The sketch of Dr. Magee’s childhood, boyhood, and youth is very 
interesting. Asa boy at school, though he was full of fun and mis- 
Shief, he took no part in any form of athletics, but was an omnivorous 
reader, especially of French books; and this was a taste which he 
retained to the last. Born in 1821, he left his school, Kilkenny 
College, in 1835, a clever, precocious boy, full of generous impulses. 
Even at Trinity College, Dublin, he began to win a name for his 
oratorical, gifts, and ‘almost as soon as he was ordained his sermons 
attracted attention. All his life he was subject’ to serious ill-health, 
and in 1846 he had to leave his work for a tour in Spain, which is 
here described in graphic and characteristic letters. They give a vivid 
impression of the depths to which Roman Catholicism has sunk in 
that country, among an ignorant and priest-ridden people. 

As he held for many years the position of the first of our pulpit 
orators, it is interesting to read Dr. Magee’s views about sermons, 
respecting which he says that he was “intensely ambitious, and felt 
that he could succeed.” While he was twenty-six years old, he 


wrote : 
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“ As to hints on sermon-writing, I think you know my plan. It is not 
the easiest, but in the end [ think the best way, never to look about until 
I had the idea (in the Coleridgean sense) of my sermon sketched, and then 
to read everything bearing on the subject. The great aim of the preacher 
who wants to excel is to master the mind of his hearers ; to do this he must 
first’ master his subject so as to be able to present it in a new light. He 
who can do this will always command attention. Another rule I always 
followed was never to have more than one idea in my sermon, and arrange 
every sentence with a view to that. This is extremely difficult. I don’t 

‘recollect succeeding in doing this more than three times. A good sermon 
should be like a wedge, all tending to a point. Eloquence and manner are 
the hammer that sends it home; but the sine gud non is the disposition of 
the parts, the shape. I am convinced this is the secret of sermon writing. 
I gave two years to the study of it; it was my passion, and just as I felt I 
had foundit, just as I had experienced that most intoxicating of all pleasures, 
the sense of power, the magnetic sensation which the speaker feels as he 
perceives he is commanding his audience—then my mouth is stopped, just as 
I felt I had gained the reward of two years toil... .. Perhaps I am now 
suffering a just punishment for a sinful forgetfulness of higher motives in 
my profession; but I feel like an alchemist fwho sega all his crucibles 
smashed by some unlucky accident just as he wafs on the pork of succeeding 
in making the philosopher's stone. Ican hardy describe to pu the bitter- 
ness of my disappointment. However, this isf all very selfish) To return 
to sermons. If you want to go easy and softlfy as a‘ dear youlS man who 
knows the Gospel,’ get Simeon’s skeletons and/ talk about faith, ¥¢ 3 if you 
want to excel, never read'a sermon, and sftudy arrangement and effect. 
T are but the two ways. You see I fam dogmatising, put experto 






He repeated the same views to a Society of the Clergy at St. Paul’s 
when he was Bishop of Peterborough. ‘He told the clergY that if 
they wished to speak extempore they must “burn their sermons into 
their brain.” He regarded a written sermon as something entirely 
different in kind from an extempore one ;. he spoke of written Sermons 
as religious addresses or meditations. Yet surely alb who hav® heard 
sermons for years together would say that, while a sermon leattt off 
by rote (for that is what most so-called extempore sermons an or 
really spoken (which is very rare indeed) in unpremeditated w&ds 
which come fresh and burning from the heart, may produce mof® 
immediate effect, it is on the one hand doubtful whether such tours d€ 
Jorce produce so deep an ultimate impression ; and on the other hand 
it is certain that not one man in a thousand has the requisite gifts to 
preach in this manner. There are some who pride themselves on a 
style of cxtempore speaking which consists only in pouring forth a 
cataract of twaddle, 


“In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 


St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom in ancient days—Tillotson and 
South, and Burnet, and Barrow, in modern times—were regarded as 
consummate preachers; yet they frequently, and in the latter instances 
invariably, wrote and read their sermons. If we take the very greatest 
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names of modern preachers, names of men who have produced 
ineffaceable impressions on countless souls—Chalmers, Melville, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Newman, Stanley—all of these read. their, sermons. 
Newman, while his words went thrilling to the souls of generation 
after generation of Oxford undergraduates, never lifted his eyes from 
his book, or raised the tones of his voice. Liddon, who began by 
preaching with notes only, during all the later years of his life wrote 
and read his sermons, If I may mention two only of the living— 
Dean Vaughan and the Archbishop of Armagh, who are among the . 
most eloquent and delightful of living preachers—both read from their 
manuscripts “the thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 

Ordained in 1845, Magee was first a curate at St. Thomas’s Dublin, 
then at St. Saviour’s, Bath, and he used to say that those years at | 
Bath (1849-1851) were the happiest in his life. From 1851 to 1860, 
he was gradually increasing his fame, as minister of the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. esst0% at the age of thirty-nine, he became minister 
of Quebec Chipel, Londdn, and then rector of Enniskillen. In 1864 
he was appgnted Dean of Cork, and in 1868 Bishop of Peterborough. 
Till the ag; of forty-seven, therefore, he was more or less a poor and 
struggling man, and durig these earlier parts of his career his life 
had not Olly its natural tifials, but also its stormy periods, which the 
intense ayd proud gensitiveness of his disposition made it more 
difficult ts bear. He once wrote : 

“I shotzq liko to be where}I could read, write, fish, and, except when I 
saw a friend, forget there was! a world where fools thrive, and wise men are 
driven wiry by seeing it; a world where s play first fiddles, and Mac- 
Donnelis und Magees play hundy-gurdies ; I had sooner stroll about the fields -° 
among Sen corn and sheep than live among green evangelicals and see them 
worship ing calves. All this} however, would not stir your bile as it would 
and doef mine. You are a smooth man, and will get through the world 
happily: I am a hairy man, and am dragged through the world wrong end 
for est, so that my hair is all on end.” . 








: Phat passage gives the secret of many of the trials of his life. It 
Wi one of many which resemble it. He was needlessly impatient and 
eedlessly bitter. Such passages as the following are less sympathetic . 


¥n tone than could be desired : : i 






“I saw, this afternoon, the grand procession of the, Radical clubs and 
unions to a monster meeting in Hyde Park against ‘coercion.’ It was very 
instructive. The multitude of small, undersized, citizen-like youths and 
men—some fierce and proud, some evidently half ashamed of the whole 
thing, some evidently regarding it as a jolly lark—the tawdry banners, the 
. flashy mottoes, the, dismal bands, and the’ utterly indifferent spectators—allk 

combined with the knowledge that the gathering would go off quietly, and 
have not the least effect on the mind of that public which still governs— 
all so unlike anything that could happen in any country save England; all 
‘so contemptible now, and yet all so fraught with elements of danger for the 
future—struck me greatly.” 
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Or take these very trenchant remarks : = 


“The boorish voter who sustained that aristocracy and squirearchy was 
dull and impassive, and open to bribery and beer; but he was stolid and 
bovine, ‘and never got into a fury except against the Pope. But your 
modern, half-taught, newspaper-reading, platform-haunting, discussion-club 
frequenter, conceited, excitable, nervous product of modern town artisan life, 
ts a most dangerous animal. He loves rant and cant and fustian, and loves 
too the power for the masses that all this rant and cant is aiming at, and he 
seems to be rapidly becoming the great ruling power in England.” 


Or again, on a different subject : 


“ How sick I am of spesking, preaching, talking, and working generally! 
How I long for the sido of a trout stream, or a boat on Loch Tmagh, with no 
Jetters, no after-thoughts, no nothink. . 

*« Surely Cakya Mouni, the great founder of Buddhism, must have been a 
kishop of some sort when he invented the heaven of Nirvana. Even lotus- 
eating must have been the idea of some sore worried Greek priest, who had 
probably to attend many tomple ‘ restorations’ and take part in many pro- 
cessions, and had Greek W-——s to manage, and dreamed one night of ‘ the 
land where it is always afternoon.’ Alas forge! mẹlotus just now is 
quinine, and my ague fit comes on regularly eeh emoi spite of the 
“aid quinine.” 7 

-And to quote but one more of these re urring outburgs: 


“What a hornet’s nest he brings about his ears who does ot ‘let things 
‘be, however bad they are, but must needs try to mend them! He gets all 
the stings, and any honey going goes to thosfe who give him either thanks 
for the honey nor pity for the stings.” i 








Dr. Magee incessantly complained off « misrepresentat!ODs” “ out- 
rageous travesties,” and so forth, and fallndes again ay? again to 
Church newspapers, with their reams of abuse and attack- But to 
_ endure all those “ hurricanes of calumnly and tornadoes cf abuse,” as 
Mr. John Bright called them, is the mst ordinary lot e%@ of quite 
humble public men, who have none off the solatia which fell to the 
Archbishop, and who have said and done nothing to provoke such 
animosity. He would have been wiser not to reaq the attacks. 
_ When a man is conscious of his own utter sincerity and integrity, he 
can do nothing better than to “ get the thing done, end let them 
howl.” There can be no wiser rule for a nian who regards it as his 
sacred duty boldly to speak the truth/and shame the d®Vil, and con- 
stantly to take the unpopular side, tha those words inc™ibed on the 
Marischal College at Aberdeen: “ They haif said ; quid! say they ? 
lat them say.” A man need not be sa“ hair-sore” as the iskop said 
he was, if he will simply follow the two rules: “ Doe the ge! 


and 
“ Lascia dir le genti : 
Sta come torre ferma, che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per soffiar de’ venti.” * 
t 


But as he often spoke slightingly, and even a ss. 


* Dante, “ Purgatorio,” v. 13-15. 


r 
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of others, he should have been less astonished if he, too, had to bear 
his share of misapprehension. He was often lacerated by the 
“ Sceeva indignatio,” and could. mentally describe an opponent as an 
“ unmitigated ass,” and cauterise those who honestly differed from him 
(and were often in the right) with scathing epithets, Yet, unfortu- 
nately, he was but little able to bear criticism himself. It is a great 
pity that some of his splenetic outbursts are here printed, and applied 
to good men still living, or only recently dead. He might speak of 
the clergy en masse, without greatly hurting any one’s feelings, as 
when he wrote: 


“Truly we are coming very fast to the condition in which Captain 
Parolles represented the Duke's army as being, when, he said that there 
were 10,000 of them; but that one-half of them ‘dare not shake the snow 
from off their cassocks test they shake themselves to pieces 1? a 

“T am beginning almost to long, I have been for some time looking, for 
Disestablishment. It will very nearly drown us; but it will kill the fleas. 





, 


interest for Provotion to the forip legs on a death vacancy ?” 


Or, once more, 


“ Our clergy; here,” he wrote if 1872, “ are like an angry swarm of bees 
in defence of ire damnatory clajuses. Clergy in Convocation are like wet. 
hay in a stack; tho thicker you pyck them the hotter they grow.” 


These dispiragements are impartially general; but personalities 
should have bion omitted. It\is painful to read of a truly great and 
good archbishc,, -the unkind remark that “ he regarded the clergy as a 
big sixth form » , or to hear one\of the most lovable of deans called “a 
strangely fasci, sting, sad, solitary piece of Church history”; or the 

_ eminent clericay scholar who presided over an Oxford college described 
as a freethinke, and « the am of an opium-eater restored to life 
and dressed in tho dinner-dress of the nineteenth century ”; and of a 
great preacher ss «a man of feminine mind,” and “a monk in petti- 
coats”; and f another good ‘and humble bishop as “poking his 
small person)into a strife which he does not understand and is not 
equal to.” /'}4 is still more objectionable to print Dr. Magee’s opinion 
of a Dn as “the Cleon of the Lower House”; and of a living 
bishop’, « inopportune and mischievous in the most saintly way,” 
whoss pressed upon us a heap of sweetly solemn platitudes, such as 
he’ alone can indite, and such as he alone believes can be of the 

ehte use to man, woman, or child.” Such remarks might be 
ro made, harmlessly enough, in familiar conversation, or written in the 
™ 
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‘the grounds of my objection to the Permissive Bill,” wrote the ' 
Bishop to Canon MacDonnell, “it is clear that multitudes besides 
must have misunderstood it too.” For myself, I never did misunder- 
stand it; but, having once endeavoured to show its error, I left it 
alone. Bishop Magee was bitterly and disproportionately offended 
by my perfectly fair and honest criticism, and whereas we had 
been on cordial terms, he suddenly became cold and hostile with- 
out telling me the reason till years later. I then ventured to 
say to him, very much more plainly than I here write, how far better 
it would have been if he had at once let me know that he had 
taken offence. In that case he would have received from me, by 
return of post, an expression of the most sincere regret if, however 
unwittingly, I had misrepresented his meaning and wounded his 
sensitiveness. Nothing would have pleased me more than to give 
any explanation which he desired of what had been his real meaning. 
He himself afterwapgds wagretted the form in which he had expressed 
his meaning and, in latex years, owing to circumstances to which I 
will not alinde, he became entirely friendly, and ceased to speak of 
me with disdainful anger and contemptuous epithets. I believe that 
the last sermon which he preached in London was preached at my 
church by my request. Mr. Gladstone was present, and spoke of it 
as one of the finest sermons he had ever heard. That day the Bishop 
—it Was just before he became Archbishop of York—dined with us, - 
and fhe Archbishop of Armagh, then Bishop of Derry, was our other 
guest. He described the sermon as worthy in parts of Bossuet. I ' 


` had first made the acquaintance of both when one was Dean of Cork 


and the other Dean of Emly, and I happened to sit between them on the 
platform. at the Church Congress in Dublin in 1868. The Dean of 
ork, as he then was, spoke to me most kindly about the paper I 
ad read, and himself made a speech upon it. The last time I saw 


-him was at the Athenzeum, almost immediately before his death, when, 


| 


jin radiant spirits, he thanked me heartily for my congratulations on his 
recent promotion to the Archbishopric of York, which threw a vivid 
gleam of happiness upon his closing days, and had, as he expressed 
it, “ given him ‘quite a new lease of life.” He was not exempt from 
those faults which mark all men, even the best; but he was a good 
as well as an eminent man, and in these volumes may be found many 
arguments and opinions of great and permanent value on important 
subjects. There were some of his public lines of action with which 
I cannot honestly express any agreement; but his endeavour to 
procure legal protection for the tormented children of bad parents is . 
one of many efforts for which, he deserves all gratitude and praise. 
When Archbishop Tait was ill in 1869 Archbishop Magee wrote: 
“ Who and what a Gladstonian archbishop would be, if he resigned 
or died, God only knows.” But the “ Gladstonian archbishop” in 
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1882 was Dr. Benson, the beloved and saintly prelate who has just 
been taken from us. Dr. Magee had himself pointed out his fitness, 
and with great prescience indicated the line he would take if chosen. 
He wrote: “All things considered, age especially, he would, perhaps, 
prove the best for the Church, He would certainly unite and lead 
the Episcopate better than the Bishop of Durham.” I believe that 
the recognition of Dr. Benson’s goodness and of his rare qualities of 
head and heart will grow as time goes on. Although I had known 
him ever since we were undergraduates—he was only a little senior 
to me—at Trinity College, Cambridge, I never got to love him more, 
or set a higher value on his private character and public services, 
than during the last eighteen months. As the old Palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was pulled down by. the Puritans in 1558, the 
“Archbishops have now no palace at Canterbury, and practically use the 
- Deanery as their palace during their visits, three times a year or oftener, 
to the premier cathedral. I had never before witnessed 80 closely the 
sunny charm and geniality of fatherlinefs and properliness which 
characterised his demeanour to all with whom he wat, thrown, from 
the greatest of bores down to the most delightful of cop panions, and 
from the oldest bedesman of eighty downf to the younges! choir-boy of 
eleven, This “sweetness and light,” this power of ma 78 himself 
universally beloved, was undoubtedly a great help to him his public 
work. And how admirable had been hfis career! Gifts both as a 
youth and as a man, with great personal comeliness, he aways seemed 
to win all hearts. As a boy at school,{ he had not only had a stain- 
less character, but was happy in the fiiendship of two other boys, 
who remained his lifelong intimates—the late Dr. Ligh*foot, Bishop 
of Durham, and the present Bishop of Durham, Dr. Wes®°tt- Even 
as boys they were seriously and unfeignedly religious. Tis e proud 
thing for Birmingham. School, and for their Head Master; Dr. Prince 
Lee, the first Bishop of Manchester, to have trained at the 8#™me time 
three boys, who, though very much unlike each other, gre” "P to be 
among: the foremost prelates and grehtest theologians ae age. 
Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott have rendered inestimable F°TV?°°S to 
the elucidation of the text and interpretation of the New eet 
Dr. Benson was, if a less deep, yet, perhaps, an even more\g"2ceful 
scholar than either of them. He was fitted for his high posi on by 
his thorough knowledge of and interest in cathedral life, and {” all 
branches of liturgical, ecclesiastical, and archeological lore. He, #ls0 
possessed remarkable tact and practical ability, large-hearted tolera2©® 
genuine sympathy with men who differed from him, and a quiet for® 
` of persuasive influence. _ And how bright and useful were his labours : 






He became Chancellors Medallist at Cambridge, and Scholar and ^ 


_ Fellow of his College, There have been few more brilliant writers of 
Latin and Greek verse than he. His version of Gray’s “ Ode on/the 


we 
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Death of a Favourite Cat,” written in the Medal Examinations’ became 
quite famous for its felicity. Probably the last Latin elegiacs which 
he ever wrote were written at my request, to place under the opus 
sectile memorial of Bishop Phillips Brooks in St. Margaret’s church.. 
They were as follows : 


“ Fervidus eloquio, sacra doctissimus arte, 
Suadendi gravibus vera Deumque viris, 
Quereris ab sedem populari voce regendam, 

Quexreris—ab sedem rapte domumque Dei,” 


They were rendered by his poet son, Mr, Arthur Benson : 


& Fervent with speech, most strong with sacred art, 
To light, to lift the struggling human heart ; 
To feed the fiock : thy people’s choice was given— 
Required oh earth, but ah ! preferred to heaven.” 


The career of the late Archbishop was indeed enviable. After a short 
spell of work under ffr@cfoaylburn, as an assistant-master at Rugby, 
he attracted thefayourable otice of the Prince Consort, and while 
‘quite a young han was chos}en the first headmaster of Wellington 
College, which 5... one of the spemorials of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
To start a newschool nobly expd successfully is a Herculean task; bup 
no one could hiye achieved it}more admirably than Dr. Benson. He 
stamped all tht institutions of} the College with his own individuality, 
gave it the mat, Heroum Fils, and, in the words of his son, 

} 


\ “tajight the sons of hero sires 


í To be the/ sires of hero sons.” 










Visiting the College, as his gulest, at an early stage of its career, and 
preaching to the boys in the temporary chapel, and meeting them at 
his hospitabl table, I saw how kind he was, yet how firm; and how 
naturally hewon the affection of his pupils. He then became Canon 
and Chancelio, of Lincoln Cathedral, and by the singular success and 
felicity of bj, work there evinted his fitness for the arduous post of 
founding tl, new cathedral and organising the new diocese of Truro. 
At Truro Soin he won the hearts of all the Cornishmen. When 
Archbishof, Tait died he was at once one of those who were marked out 
by the Popular voice as likely to succeed him. What his primacy 
was, bow deep and real were the services which he was enabled to 
rendert> the Church of England and of Wales in dangerous crises, 
how indefatigable were his self-denying labours, how conciliatory his 
tons’ how firm his principles, how large his tolerance, how munificent 
hk generosity both to rich and poor, is known to all. On Friday, 
«October 16, he was laid in his honoured resting-place, the first arch- 
~ \ bishop of the Reformed Church of England to be interred in Canterbury 
Cathedral, in which repose the remains of the great majority of the 
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‘previous primates down to Cardinal Pole, who died in 1559. The 
Duke of York, as representative of H.M. the Queen; Prince Charles 
of Denmark ; the representative of the German Emperor, and of almost . 
every member of the Royal Family were present and laid wreaths or 
floral tributes on his grave. Two archbishops, more than thirty bishops, 
several headmasters of our great public schools, some judges and 
literary men, more than three hundred clergy, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Canterbury ; the Mayors of other towns ; the Commandants 
and many oflicers of the soldiers at Canterbury and Dover; delegates 
from the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, from various great 
public bodies, and from many schools; the students of St, Augustine’s 
College, boys of the King’s School and Clergy Orphan School, and 
not these only but also Roman Catholics, Jews, and Nonconformists 
of all denominations flocked to the ancient city on that tempestuous 
day to do honour to his beloved memory. The universal sorrow mani- 
fested at that impressive and pathetic funeral ceremony, together with 
the messages of condolence which flowed infrom Amaica, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and all parts of the world, is th? best proof 
how deep and how sincere was the appreciation of the work and of 
the character of the 92nd Archbishop of {Canterbury, whose sudden 
yet happy death almost exactly marks the close of the F 
century since first the baptism of King E helbert by St. Augustine 
inaugurated the conversion of the Saxon race, and the first establish- 
ment in England of the Christian faith. 
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‘HOW A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IS 
MANAGED. 
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F l 
S an exliting Presidelntial campaign is going’ on in the United 
States’ some account {of managing methods may not be without 
interest on this side of the \ocean. The systems of local, State, and 
Federal government in use pore are familiar to English readers, but 
even the More elaborate studies do not give any adequate idea of the 
complicated party machinery which must be, set going long before a 
canvass CaN be opened, and be kept at work, without rest, when it 
is once stapted. This, which may not inaptly be termed the business, 
as opposed to the sentimental, side of politics, has an interest no less 
human an9 universal. It has the advantage, too, that one may write 
of it without having to take sides. He has only to describe some- 
thing fotnd everywhere in the country and practically unvarying im 

its working, 

Party. organisation, like political power in its larger sense, has its 
, origin, An the New England States, in the town. In all others it 
starts in the township or its sub-division, the school district. In each 
of thége little areas three men are usually chosen to act as a local 
committee in each party. This body——the foundation-stone of the 
party structure—calls a convention, which is generally held in a 
sch§o]-house, centrally situated, for the selection of delegates. “It 
sould be explained at the outset that the word “convention” runs 
Abrough the whole party system, whether applied to a small or a large 
area. These initial delegates go to a county convention, which, as the 
next higher body, appoints a county committee, and sends delegates 
to a state convention. The number of these is determined by the 
votes cast at the last election for the leading candidate of the party, 
generally for the office of Governor. This state convention is held at 
some central point, sometimes with reference to the vote of a populous 
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district, upon the assumption that such an important gathering will 
impress or influence voters. It selects a state committee, which, in 
some of the smaller states, includes one or more members from 
each county; but in most, owing to their immense area, it is limited 
to one from each of the districts into which the state is divided for 
the election of Members of Congress or State Judges. It also 
accredits delegates to a national convention, four at large, being two 
for each senator, and two from each congressional district. As a 
rule, the choice of these various committees lies with the delegates 
from the ward, township, town, county, or state which he is to repre- 
sent, and of which he must be a resident. 

The national convention, which is the copestoue of the party edifice, . 
meets in one of the largest cities—always with reference to the 
‘electoral vote of the state in which it is situated—and, besides the 
delegates, is attended by from fifty thousand to a hundred thousand 
leading men interested in platform or candidate. It adopts a plat- 
form, nominates candidates for Presidentf# and VicaPresident, and 
appoints a national committee of one mefmber from gach state and 
territory in the Union. It must not be forgotten that\e2ch of these 
conventions, whatever its rank, is a temjforary body, cho@2 anew for 
each occasion, and that it is the judge $f the right of gery delegate 
who lays claim to a place in it, 

It would be difficult to exaggerate {the rivalry for these places. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a community! large or small, it the United 
States, in which there are not two or mobe aspirants for et®TY position. 
It is seldom that any man’s right to ah honour is conceded. If he 
wants it, he can take nothing for granted, but must rally bis friends 
about him and make his contest, whether he wishes either tO reach it 
or merely to hold on in it. Prométion from one comittee to 
another is fairly assured to every man who can show his rgbt to it— 
and then can win it. Even from small beginnings, me” begin a 
career in party management as they do | in business or in the seeking 
of an elective office. Each place, whatéver its grade, carrie’ With it a 
certain prestige. The fact that a man holds even the sm@llest one, 
indicates that he has begun to push above the level of the crow’ about 
him, while the higher carry with them great influence and confidera- 
tion. The chairman of a national committee of one of the, great 
parties may have more influence, not only in party managemer! but 
in business and legislation, than he would: have if he were a s@ator 
or a representative in Congress, while the chairman of a ‘fate 
committee will have position and power superior to that of Ù 
Governor of the state, Such a man soon gains a large acquaintance, 
which promotes his own employments, and, as a result, some who 
would not take upon themselves the responsibilities incident to a 
public office, seek these places and do the work connected with them. 
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In this way they attain a position of importance and yet remain free 
to engage in the work, and to command the rewards, of business or 
profession. - ; 

In reverse order, beginning with the national committee, I shall 
try to describe, as briefly as possible, the methods of organisation and 
the work done by each of these bodies during a Presidential cam- 
paign. As soon as possible after the adjournment of a national 
convention, the committee meets and elects a chairman and: a 
secretary from its members, and some prominent outsider, a business ' 
man or banker, as treasurer. The chairman is nearly always a 
friend of the candidate for President, often the man who has managed 
the preliminary contest which has resulted in his nomination. It is 
always conceded that the candidate, as: the person most interested 
individually, has a right to have the campaign conducted as he may 
see fit, The next work is to choose a campaign committee, a small 
inner body, comprigipg the members from the most important states 
and any leadin; oytsiders} Whose advice and help are wanted, These 
vary from nin; +, thirteen Ñin number, and have a chairman of their 
own. It is ton them, as thelpers of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, that the burden off work falls. Headquarters are nearly 
always fixed in the city of Njew York. Sometimes a branch is opened 
in Chicago or Washington}; but this is mainly for geographical 
reasons, to Smplify and chea\pen the distribution of literature rather 
than to carr} on the campaigh. It rents a large house, generally an 
unoccupied fesidence in thef best part of the town, with perhaps 
twenty or thirty rooms. These are furnished throughout, generally 
elaborately ynd expensively, $0 that they are not only comfortable for 
use, but lužurious in appear nee and appointments. 

The organisation of the committee, generally completed by the first 
of August, js anxious and \important work. The task of getting 
together ulder one roof, for real, though temporary, work, a body of , 
men who Know each other and the political history and conditions in 
the states! which must be reached, is not an easy one. It must 
employ Shd pay some specialists, who know how to direct the 
PrepaT¥tion and distribution of “ documents ”—as everything’ from a 
leaflet i, a book is called. . Still others must have had experience in 
choosing and assigning speakers with judgment; some must know 
how io reach the newspapers with special and trustworthy news of 
ane Progress of the canvass, and last, though far from least, some 


mu% have the gift of raising money to carry on a contest at high 

pow Fo in many states for three months, at 
As a rule, the first work the committee does, after these prelimi- 

naries, is to reach a conclusion as to the states to which it will 


confine its greatest effort. In order to do this it separates from the 
others those states which its party feels certain of carrying. It does 





. 
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not do this with the purpose of neglecting its friends in them, but, 
on the contrary, to find out how much help they can give to other 
states that are “close” or “doubtful.” The most important and. 
influential speakers in these friendly states are drawn away from 
their home canvass which, with the aid of a reasonable supply of 
printed matter, is given over in the main to the control of the younger 
and less experienced speakers and managers. Such a state is 
expected to furnish money for use where it will be most effective in 
bringing out the vote. The next thing is to'reach a like conclusion 
about the states equally certain to be carried by the opposing party. 
The most decisive of these are let pretty severely alone, neither 
speakers nor money being sent to them, although both will be drawn 
from them. Those in which the majority is not so large will get 
*some aid, because, looking to the future, the political tide may turn 
and bring the minority party into power. 

Finally, the committee settles down and concentrates its work upon 
the close and doubtful states, those which; are not stabia or certain in 
their predilections. Sometimes such a state is carried by” ‘one party, 
by a great and significant majority, and within another election or 
two some local question arises which carries it just as decisively to 
the other side. Thus, in 1872 New York elected a Republican 
Governor by more than 50,000 majority, while in 1874 it chose a 
Democrat as his successor, by a majority almost as large. In 1891 
it elected a Democratic Governor with nearly 50,000 votes to ‘gpare, 
while in 1894 a Republican successor was chosen by nearly 200,000. 

Since 1876, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Indiana, 
have been accepted by both parties as close or doubtful, and upon 
these the national committees have concentrated their efforts. In 
these almost every man and youth becomes for the time an active 
agent of one party or the other. No voter whose position is unknow? 
or doubtful is neglected. Mon of every employment and professioi 
are consolidated into opposing companies, in every hamlet, village, and 
city, and unite to work in their own way, though always in relations 
with, and under the direction of, a trained and responsible member of 
some committee. The old soldiers—veterans of the civil war—divide 
and are trained in like manner, and so are the voters of every foreign 
nationality, the artisans in every trade, the clerks in shops or mer- 
chants’ offices, and, though in a different way, the farmers. This 
diversity of opinion, and therefore of effort, is seldom lacking even in 
the smallest community. While this interest is universally shown 
'. the feeling is seldom hostile or rowdyish. Rival processions cross 

each other’s line of march, but they do so with a patience and a 
peacefulness which must be surprising to observers from England and 
` other countries. Every man is listened to with respect, if at all, not 
so much as a hiss being heard; and my recollection does not bring to 


` 
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mind even an attempt, since the exciting times of the war period, to 


, break up a political gathering. With few exceptions, women do not 


take an active part in these contests. They rarely go to party meet- 
ings in any number, and the occasional presence of a woman ' speaker 
on the platform—generally to the hurt of her own cause, owing to 
the strong sentiment against it—tends only to emphasise the rule, 
In some of the more remote communities in the west, country girls’ 
have been known to march in procession, during a very exciting 
contest, but I have not known-of such exhibitions since the Presidential 
election of 1876. 5 

Within the headquarters of the rival national committees in New 
York is concentrated, for these few weeks, all the political and much 
of the business interest of the country, and every facility is afforded 
to the managers for whetting this interest. Telegraph instruments 
and long distance telephones in the next room enable the chairman 
and his staff to reach friends or co-workers anywhere in the country 
without delay: “These arè jused without stint, the telegraph bills alone 
running P Sbably to $10,000 a week for each of the committees daring 
the most, important part of ‘this working period. 

Every state committee within this political storm-centre sends one 
or mofe representatives to the national headquarters. Many questions 
affecting the canvass in these states arise, and as they must be settled 
at Ohce, it is necessary to have at hand some one who can be 
trusted to keep the committee ont of factional troubles, and who will 
assyme responsibility.. He must also advise his home committee 
of /conditions and prospects. In general, so many of the shrewdest 
Péliticians from these close states are about the national headquarters 
that it is not unusual to see more of them there than are left in the 
States to direct and carry on the local work, It must also be added, 

n order that the whole truth may be told, that many of the men who 
nd their way to headquarters—some. in responsible places—are pre- 
tentious, useless persons, who, having been in Congress.a term or two, 


y ox Governors of states, have s reputation for wisdom or shrewdness 
” in management which they do not deserve. Sometimes it is impos- 


sible to get rid of such useless lumber without causing some Achilles 
of a backer to sulk in his tent; but as there is no room for idlers or 
incompetents in such a contest, some one more useful, though less 
prominent, is assigned to do the work, and the figurehead is per- 
mitted to amuse himself as best he may. In general, the leaders who 
direct a great campaign have capacity, and it would be hard to find 
keener men than one sees about the headquarters of the eee parties . 
in each succeeding canvass. 

While a candidate for President rarely goes to party LAER 
he is consulted continually, and knows the ins and outs of the canvass. 
In few cases are’ they looked upon as “ practical politicians,” who 
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so could not render much assistance in this strenuous work. The 
American people, curiously enough, resent, rather than invite, active 
work on bis own behalf by a candidate for President. He may make 
as many speeches as he chooses in his immediate neighbourhood, 
whether in his own house or to a select assembly; but when it comes 
to “going on the stump,”.they do not like it, and have never yet 
elected a candidate who has done this to any considerable extent. 
Some men, knowing their power before an audience, chafe when they 
find that everybody else is talking, but that, although they could do 
it better, they must be tongue-tied. Some, almost always against 
the advice of friends and managers, have taken the chances, with 
results so uniformly disastrous that he who goes out for a speaking 
tour is now looked upon as a doomed candidate, or at least one who 
‘is inviting a danger to his party. The nominee for Vice-President 
is, on the other hand, rather expected ‘to take the field and show 
himself in as many states as he can. As he may become President, 
this difference in attitude is interesting, though hardly susceptible of 
explanation. It may be a survival of the old traditions of the race, 
which hedge the king about with restrictions, but leave the heir- 
apparent a pretty free hand. 

From time to time each committee issues an address, purporting 
to give the drift of the canvass, or mayhap appealing for funds. 
These are wonderful specimens of literature, mostly noted for what 
they do not say, the managerial art of leaving out being very highly 
developed. It is hard to say why they are issued, as nobody ever 
heard of one that had the slightest influence, so far as could be 
determined. . 

A successful political manager must have many qualities. Natur- 
ally, he must have ability, because be comes into contact, friendly or 
hostile, and always critical, with the strongest men in the country. 
He must have adaptibility, for he must meet all sorts and conditions. 
of men—and women. He must have patience, or he will fail at the 
outset. He need not know much abont theories of government, and 
if he does, his knowledge will not be called for. He need not be an 
orator, and if he is, he should bury his talent until he has elected his. 
candidate. He must be candid with his friends and staff, and not be 
so hopeful as never to see an unfavourable tendency, in which case he 
will not know how to meet and master one. He must not be boastful, 
as his own partizans distrust this more than any other quality. Above 
all, he is expected to be quiet, keep his own counsel, act rather than 
talk, listen patiently, and-be ready to decide in an instant. He feels 
that if he wins, he will be a nine days’ hero, and the prospect is that, 
if he loses, he will never be heard of again, althongh, in one or two 
instances, even such a failure has been lived down. 
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Next to the national committee, and in closest relations with it, 
having machinery similar in every way, though less elaborate, is the 
state central committee. Its headquarters are, generally speaking, 
at the state capital. It distributes the documents which come from 
the principal committee, and sometimes, prepares and issues those 
having’ a special bearing upon the wants of its own people or local 
issues. It receives and assigns to work.the speakers from other states, 
arranges for their routes of travel: and entertainment, often sending 
with them some active young politician, who does this escort service, 
and reports upon the condition of public sentiment, noting the 
apathy, activity, weakness, or strength of his party in each county. 
The most intricate part of the work is this arrangement of speakers’ 
appointments. At the height of the canvass, in Indiana, for example, 
the committee will have on its hands, at one time, something liké 
eighty or a hundred prominent speakers, for each of whom long lists 
-of appointments have been perfected, with due regard for railway 
‘connections and the accidents and incidents of a complicated tour. 
Arrangements must also be made for auxiliary speakers, not so well 
known as to excite jealousy in the “star” performer, and yet bright, 
well-informed, and with sufficient knowledge and experience to adjust 
their arguments to the different- kinds of audiences to be found in 
_ cities, in towns, and in country districts. The people of each state 

have a standard of their own by which to gauge speakers. It often 
happens that a man of national reputation may do good work in New. 
York and be utterly useless in Indiana, eight hundred miles away. 
‘Tn such a case he must be withdrawn, when another speaker, held in 
reserve, takes his place and fills his appointments, 

During the past ten years a custom has grown up under which the 
campaign in a given state is opened in every county on the same 
day, generally a Saturday. If it is the majority party, the United 
States Senators from the state, the Governor and leading state 
officials, or, if it is the minority party, the men who have held, or 
been candidates for, these offices, are usually assigned to the capital, 
or to some large city whose vote is doubtful. For this preliminary 
work well-known public men, ex-Presidents, Senators, and Governors 
are drafted from other states. Many of the most interesting speakers 
are little known, even in their own communities, except for proficiency 
in this art. Most are lawyers in a quiet practice, many are editors 
with a gift for speaking as well as for writing, some are business men, 
and a few are devoted but modest students of the higher politics. It 
is nob unusual to find among them a clergyman, whose efforts are 
better appreciated on the stump than in the pulpit. After this formal 
opening of the campaign, generally about the third week in August, 
each county holds an important rally at some central point, not- 
less frequently than once each week. Most of these are held during 
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the day and out of doors, the weather during the early autumn season 
usually permitting this. 

In nearly every state different terms are used to describe a 
corps of canvassers, In Indiana, when a speaker returns from his 
first important meeting a friend is pretty certain to ask him: “ Was 
your speech a ‘keynoter’ or a ‘spellbinder’?” This is based upon the 
hackneyed newspaper assertion about one speaker that “ he struck the 
keynote of the campaign,” or of another that he “held his audience 
spellbound.” In many cases an individual speaker acquires a nick- 
name which follows him from one state to another and clings to him 
through life. Thus the present speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives is often introduced as “ The Czar;” a well known United States 
senator is oftener referred to as “ The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash” 
than by his own name; another is known as “ The Boy Governor,” 
while the number of “ silver-tongued” orators is almost legion. 
Indeed, through a whole canvass there runs a vein of humour, often 
coarse, sometimes grim, and nearly always thin and unsubstantial, but 
still much of it real, and all of it far more interesting than the low 
abuse, which becomes less and less common each succeeding year. 
Out of it all, in spite of the excessive speaking, much knowledge is 
shown of the questions uppermost in the public thought, and a strong 
desire, in the face of partisan bias, to get at the truth, with far less of 
personal rancour than is generally supposed to exist, or than might 
naturally be expected. __ 

The state committee is expected to look after the raising of money, 
and for this purpose it, too, has an executive or finance committee, 
composed of men outside its own members, chosen for the purpose with 
much skill. As a rule, the national committee makes no contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of the great meetings, known in the centres 
of population as “parades,” and in the country districts as “ rallies” 
—so it must all be paid from local contributions, Paid agents, in 
large numbers, are continually going through each state, keeping the 
local authorities up to their work, superintending or hurrying up the 
preparation of “ polling lists ”—thab is, tabulated returns from each 
voting place, giving a surprising amount and variety of information 
about conditions, besides classifying voters into “ for,” “ against,” and 
“« doubtful.” These returns, when consolidated, first as to counties, 
and then as to the state, are supposed to give a fairly accurate idea of 
the condition of sentiment. There are always two of these in the con- 
tested states, the first of which is supposed to be completed about the 
middle of September. Upon this the hard work of the remainder of 
the canvass is based. The last, taken in triplicate, ought to be com- 
plete and in tha hands of the state committee at least a fortnight 
before election-day. Upon it depends the final disposition of the 
forces upon the single eventful day, which is to decide the fate of the 
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parties and of candidates for state officers, members of the Legislature, 
and of Congress, as well as for electors who will cast the vote of the 
. State for President and Vice-President. 

The amenities are not entirely overlooked in a campaign. ` The 
chairman and secretary of the committee, national or state, which 
first completes its organisation and gets into its quarters, makes » 
formal call upon the rival managers when they are ready for work, 
and this is returned, just as it would be in social life. In some of the ` 
smaller capitals, where there are few public halls, and a great deal of 
speaking, the committees atrange a schedule at the beginning of the 
campaign, dividing time with perfect fairness. In many places, even, 
there is no suitable medting-place for meetings; so the committees 
combine, contributing equally, and put up a temporary building, 
usually known as “the wigwam.” Each committee has the right 
to occupy this on alternate nights, although it often gives up 
its turn to the other as an accommodation. When the canvass 
is over the building is sold for what it will fetch and the proceeds 
divided. 

Behind the state organisation stand the county committees. These 
are officered in the same way, have headquarters of their own, and, 
. Within their own limits, do the same kind of work as that already 
described. They have their paid agents, who go into every township, 
assist in preparing the. polling-lists, and, in their turn, report upon - 
conditions, favourable or adverse, as they may find them. The county 
_ committee, in its turn, has to arrange “rallies” and speaking tours, 

‘and to look after its own concerns with the same assiduity that a 
national committee shows in arranging its programme. It is merely 


a difference in degree, not in kind. While there are township com- ` 


mittees for rural, and ward, committees for urban, districts, the county 
body becomes, in a Presidential campaign, the foundation of all this 
complicated and far-reaching scheme. 

These smaller bodies have plenty of work within their own areas, 
‘but they are so closely under the direction of the county organisations: 
as to have little originating power. They are, however, important 
spokes in the great wheel, and the magnitude of their number may 
be gathered, when it is known that there are about one hundred 
counties in the average western state, with sixteen townships in - 
each, and that the membership of a township committee is from three 
to five persons. It is safe to estimate that, taking all the committees 
together, in agricultural states like Indiana or Iowa, no fewer than 
7000 men stand in an official relation to each of the two great parties 
between which, in the main, the votes are distributed. Back of them, 

‘though without official position, but as volunteer unpaid helpers in 
one-kind of work or another, is a like number. In the older and 
more thickly-populated states, which are manufacturing and commer- 
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cial as. well as agricultural, the proportion to population is probably 
much larger owing to the presence of crowded cities. 

I have never seen an estimate of thè number engaged in the two 
principal parties alone, but in the whole country it cannot be less than 
700,000, or one in each hundred of the entire population. To these 
must be added those who carry on the work of minor bodies like 
the Populists, the Prohibitionists, and the dozens of mushroom parties 
which spring up from time to time. And all this, it must be under- 
stood, is only the regular machinery all the time in working order. 
In a Presidential campaign this skeleton army is capable of indefinite 
expansion. At such a time there must be at least three millions of 
voters actively engaged in political work, in addition to those who 
show their interest by contributing money. Of course, no reader 
Will jump to the conclusion that avy large proportion of these men 
give up their employments to engage in party work. It is a mere 
incident, and is done, in the main, outside regular hours, in time 
which might otherwise be given over to amusement or idleness. 

Indeed, in most cases it is undertaken with a desire for employment 
among and association with his fellows, quite as much to promote the 
principles. of his party or his own ambitions. As the latter motive is 

seldom wholly absent, it is safe to say of the average member of every 
grade or order of party committee that he is either a possible candi- 
date for office himself or that he has friends whose claims he may 
push. Such a man has a training, however rude or incomplete, for 
public life. He knows how to deal promptly with complications as 
they may arise, gains, in some degree at least, the discipline which . 
comes from obedience to the orders of a superior, and is always on 
the ground as ready for any fate as he is for every kind of work. A 
discussion of the influence of this universal party activity is outside 
my purpose or limits, but the reader will have little difficulty in con- 
cluding that it must be enormous, and that it accounts for many traits 
and characteristics deeply seated among the people: of the United 
States. How well it continually adjusts the level, in every commu- 
nity, large or small, between conservatism, on the one hand, and ue 
desire for change, on the other, must be apparent. 

There are some slight differences of detail between states, but 
there are practically none between rival parties within the same 
geographical limits. Ifa voter in a given area should abandon his 
party and betake himself to his opponents, he might, in most cases, if 
kindly received, begin work in his new party about where he left off 
in his old one. The machinery is not the result of any particular 
principles; but, as the outgrowth of inherent conditions, is applicable 
to all varieties of opinion or to the promotion of any political idea 
held by any considerable number of persons in a single community, 
or in a union or federation of communities. It has at once the 
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simplicity and the complexity incident to the American political 
system. As it is not easy to change a constitution or to repeal a 
law, so it becomes difficult, next to impossibility, for any combination 
within a given party, in a selected area, to gain such power or 
momentum that it can overthrow or capture the regular machinery. 
It has recently been done, first in a number of states, and then in 
the country at large, in the Democratic party ; but this, as in most 
cases of the kind, may be rendered ineffective by the revolt of enough 
of the old members of the party to defeat the new element at the 
polls, by voting for a candidate of their own, or by plumping for 
the candidate of the opposing party. 

When the experiment of capturing the machinery of an existing 
party and using it for the promotion ‘of radical or unusual doctrines 
has failed to command popular approval, the bolters, as they are 
called, soon regain control and bring the party back to the policy fixed 
by principle and tradition, while those who have failed in their 
attempt to use it are ab liberty to go off and start @ party of their 
own. As a rule, the latter are offshoots from parent bodies, and so 
become mere halting-places or parade-grounds between the lines of 
opposing parties or forces. Men are continually changing their 
political associations in this way. All the while the two great parties 
‘go on with little more alteration than is implied in a readjustment to 
new or shifting conditions. Nowhere in the world are party convic- 
tions more firmly held by the mass of voters, and yet nowhere are 
there more men who hold their party allegiance as strictly secondary’ 
to their conception of the public welfare. - 

_ The cost of all this machinery.is very great—much greater than 
even the ordinary American citizen, living in the midst of it, ever 
imagines. It is difficult to make anything like an estimate of it. 
As each of the two great political committees generally collects and 
disburses from its various national headquarters sums varying from a 
million and a half dollars to two millions and a half dollars—according* 
to the importance or intensity of the canvass, and depending some- 
what upon unexpected demands for the inclusion in the plan of 
campaign of states which at its opening had not entered into cal- 
culation as other than sure or hopeless—some idea may be formed 
of the expense. When to the money raised and disbursed by the 
two national committees is added what the state and other com- 
mittees in the contested states raise for themselves, and when it is 
borne in mind that such committees are working in forty other states 
with nothing but their own efforts and money, it is pretty certain 
that the aggregate amounts spent for political purposes in an ordinary 
Presidential canvass, from August 1 until election day, the first 
Tuesday in November, cannot be less than thirty millions of 
dollars, while it may reach forty millions, It must be remembered, 
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too, that this is for influencing and bringing out the vote alone. The 
printing of tickets, the expense of providing booths, paying clerks 
and returning-officers, and making returns, are all paid from public 
taxes in the various states. 

These vast sums, greater than the annual income and expenditure 
of many minor states, are raised by voluntary contribution, The 
proportion that comes from the class holding office bears a very small 
relation to the whole, in spite of a general opinion to the contrary. 
Of late years the system of making demands upon persons who may 
have officers under the party in power has very much declined, owing 
to the strong sentiment against the system and to the position which 
the Presidents of the United States have taken when making or 
revising the rules of the Civil Service Commission from time to time. 
* It is probable that more than two-thirds of this vast sum are 
drawn from very rich men, In most cases they have no direct 
monetary interest in the result; but they have been fortunate in 
business and desire to show an interest in politics in the only effective 
way they know. - No large proportion look for office, or patronage, or 
anything likely to bring them before Congress or State Legislatures 
as suppliants for favours. In other instances they have a direct and 
avowed interest in the result of an election. They may be manufac- 
turers desirous of maintaining the duty on foreign goods, or as directors 
in great institutions, may think it well to be in favour with the 
dominant party in one or more states. Many are men who earlier 
in life had relations with party management, possibly held office, 
but, having practically retired from public work, are still anxious 
to maintain their connections, although their financial success may not 
have, or have had, any but the remotest relation to politics. The 
individual contributions made in these quadrennial contests are often 
extremely large, reaching occasionally $100,000, with $50,000 not 
uncommon. Some money is drawn from corporations, which, curiously 
enough, occasionally give money to both the rival committees, as even 
an individual will sometimes do. 

It is safe to say that in the majority of cases, perhaps in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, the spring which moves men to contribute 
money for political purposes is the desire to promote principles in 
which they believe, without much regard to return from the working 
of any laws, existing or possible. Many of them are little disposed 
to take upon themselves the actual work necessary to organise, carry 
on, and perfect the machinery of a party, so they embrace this method 
of helping on a cause in which they believe. 

Attempts have been made at times to raise money by popular 
subscriptions in small sums, but these have seldom been successful, 
and, so far as I know, in no one canvass has an aggregate as large as 

. $50,000 ever rewarded the efforts made by a national committee [ 
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reason for this is simple. It is not because those who.can spare small 
sums are not willing to contribute, or do not do so; but, as a rule, 
they prefer to give to the organisations in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Thus, in a county or town, or even in a country district, the 
man able to do so is more likely to contribute to the support of some 
club or committee in his immediate vicinity, or to the active young 
men with whom he comes in contact day by day, who, by such 
recognition, are often bound to his party as well as to himself. 

The channels through which this money is mainly expanded have 
been indicated throughout my paper. The maintenance of what are 
known as campaign clubs—that is, temporary organisations of young 
voters, or even large boys, for drilling and marching purposes, in 
order that they may take part in the gteat parades or rallies—all 
this, it will readily be seen, requires an immense expenditure -of* 
money. The maintenance of headquarters with high-priced specialists 
and clerks, the payment of speakers and their expenses, printing bills, 
postage, telegraphing, and incidental items, all make large demands, 
and contribute to swell the cost to an-immense total. So far as 


corruption or bribery is concerned, only the smallest proportion of‘all’ - 


these vast sums could possibly be used for this purpose, even if the 
managers willed it so. In the first place, the proportion of voters 
who can be bought, even in the worst times, anywhere in the world, 
‘is very small. In the next place, it is not possible to organise and 
carry on anything like a general system of bribery, because public 
sentiment would revolt. - Even some successful, though sporadic, 
attempts of this kind, in certain districts and states, led to an agitation 
for a secret ballot, and, as the result of it, the Australian method of 
voting has been adopted in almost every state. With this, anything 
like a general corruption of the suffrage is as impossible as it would 
be in England. 

During the past quarter of a century a good many changes have 
taken place in methods, and all have added to the expense of a 
political canvass. Formerly more men interested in politics would 
furnish carriages and drivers for bringing men to the polls, and would 
themselves become ticket distributors or watchers. Less of this is 
now done as free and voluntary work. In all populous districts most 
of it must be paid for at the time, and by funds raised locally for the 
purpose. That a great deal of money is wasted is certain. A much’ 
larger expenditure is made upon the so-called crucial states than is 
necessary, or even proper and honest. Many communities which ought 
to do their own work in bringing out tle vote rely upon the national 
or the state committees. In many cases money distributed to local - 
committees is never put to any practical use, some of it ‘finding its 
way into individual pockets, or being frittered away in useless efforts, 
without any influence upon the result, merely because the money may 
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be had. The work of one party in these respects is almost sure to 
neutralise that of the other. : f 

Altogether, it is safe to estimate that at least one-fourth or one- 
third of the 14,000,000 voters in the United States take some active 
part in the party work done before or on the day of a Presidential 
election, in order that they may influence or interest the other two- 
thirds or three-fourths. Perhaps from one million to a million-and- 
a-half of them are paid in some form for their work, for periods 
ranging from a day to six months. In nearly all cases, however, 
it is real work done, to the neglect of private employment or 
business. 

When the count has been declared, however exciting the contest, 
it is accepted, each side looking upon it as the fortune of war to 
` tose as well as to win. On rare occasions there is doubt as to the 
result, owing to delayed returns, or because local conditions had pro- 
duced unexpecied changes. Excitement is then intense, but the 
moment it is settled that one side has an assured and honest majority, 
however small, it is over. Everybody goes about his business as if 
nothing had happened, and the canvass passes into history. It is 
interesting to seo this process repeated in one campaign after another, 
each more fierce than its predecessor, but always with the same 
cheerful ending. i 

Fortunately, my topic does not lead me to.an inquiry about the 
candidates or the issues in the pending canvass. But the existing 
party conditions deserve some attention. Machines are upon a 
different footing from what they have been for a generation. The 
storm centre has shifted from the East into the Middle-West and the 
South, so that the contest rages most fiercely in Indiana (one of the 
old states), Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, and Missouri. Issues are entirely 
changed, while in one party new men are managing the committees of 
every degree. 

Daring most of its history the Republican party has been the most 
perfectly managed known to our history. It has enforced a discipline 
among leaders and foilowers in every way astonishing. Brought face 
to face, at different times, with the most serious differences, the hold it 
kas had upon its members bas been so strong that each emergency has 
passed and the party has maintained its organisation intact. During 
all this time it has had but one ‘“‘ bolt” in national politics, and that 
an unsuccessful one. It has been defeated in the nation and in state 
upon state, after holding power; but, like a prize-fighter, it has 
«ome up smiling at the next round. It was so long in power, without 
‘serious interruption, both in Washington and in many other state 
capitals, that its leaders came to know each other with an intimacy 
generally absent from politics. They always knew when to stand 
rm and when to surrender, or to seem to do so, whether as to issues or 
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men, and it has never had much use for anybody who did not believe 
in ‘thorough ” as much as if he had been trained by some lineal 
successor of Land or’ Strafford. 

In course of time it has become an almost perfect political snacking 
—not using this word in any offensive sense, but merely to describe a 
real condition—and it so showed itself at the national convention 
held in June at St. Louis: Political sentiment within its ranks was 
divided, in many states, between a declaration for the gold standard 
and one which should attempt to carry water on both shoulders. It 
became clear, as the situation unfolded itself, that the Democrats 
would declare for free coinage. So the managers—not altogether 
because they wanted to do so, but because they must—finding they 
had the support of conservative sentiment, in defiance of their parti- 
sans in some states, declared unequivocally for sound money. This 
` gave protection a second, instead of the first place, to which it had 
been accustomed. As less than half the threatening delegates from 
the mining states left the convention, it was plain that party disci- ` 
pline, working in harmony with public sentiment, had again triumphed. 
So the Republican party, in the present contest, is on a firmer basis 
than for many years, and, just in the states most needed, can as 
much command unquestioning obedience as if it was an army in the 
field, instead of a mere association of men united voluntarily in a 
common cause. : 

The Democratic party has always been differently constituted. It 
has had even more than its share of leading and able men, and its 
partisans have held its principles with such firmness, that they could 
stand up in one defeat after another in a wonderful way; but its 
discipline for the work necessary to carry its principles into effect 
has been loose compared with that of its rival. Beginning with 
differences over the slavery question, it divided in 1860, so that 
Lincoln was elected President, although in a minority of a million 
votes. Even in states it has split into factions, When the devotees 
of greenbacks, or silver, or prohibition or licence in its membership 
have been unable to get what they wanted, they have liked to “ flock 
all by themselves.” Thus the party was often rendered powerless to 
do anything either for cause or friend, The same differences in 
fundamental character came out in both houses of Congress. 

If the Republicans had differences they would disappear in the 
compromises, or under the party lash, of a caucus, and the desired 
legislation would be carried. The Democrats have been unable, 
‘during the past few years, to impress their policy upon legislation for 
no other reason than, at the last resort, a section in one or other 
House has stood ont against it. The Republicans pushed their recon- 
struction policy through by main force, and the McKinley tariff and 
the election laws were dealt with in the same way. The Democrats, 
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` even with majorities in both Houses, have not been able to pass tariff 
bills, to which they were enthusiastically devoted on principle, because 
of their failure to command discipline at the right time. At their 
national convention in July, in spite of the danger of defeat at the 
polls, the majority committed the party to a novel policy opposed to 
all its traditions, A bolt followed, and now it is a question whether 
the dissidents are not the more numerous, as they are certainly the 
more important, wing of the party. The same thing is true of the 
machinery. Nominally, control of the party passed into the hands of 
the element which was dominant in the national convention at Chicago ; 
in reality such is the character, standing, and record of service of the 
bolters, who have a candidate of their own, that practically every 
Democrat who has meant anything is with them. 

* “This year, the Republican managers are, as usual, the recognised 
leaders of the party, whether in nation or state. They know how to 
deal with discontent in their ranks, and are able to meet unfavourable 
conditions as they arise during a canvass. in show, they are discip- 
lined, and it is not necessary to be im’ polities to keow what that 
means. The Democratic managers, or rather the Bryan managers, 
are almost entirely new men, lieutenants who, by the defection of all 
the generals, colonels and captains in the party have been pushed to 
the front, out of due time, with little preparation and withoat known 
fitness for the work entrusted to them. The Republicans have more 
money than they ever had before, and, if necessary, can command 
more than they know what to do with. The usual Democratic con- -~ 
tributors will either give to the third ticket, which represents their 
principles and inclades their old friends and associates, or to the 
Republicans. The old time managers, with here and there an insig- 
nificant exception, are heart and soul in the bolting organisation. 
The chairman of the Bryan national committee—to distinguish between 
factions—the members from the various states who must do the hard 
work, the chairmen of the state committees, even of the county 
committees, are new, raw men drawn into their places, because they 
must somehow be filled. 

It is not my business to make prophecies. I am merely trying to 
describe the peculiar conditions which at all times surround political 
management in the United States. Whatever the number of voters 
on each side may be in the pending contest, and however they may 
be distributed, it is between the best disciplined and most perfectly 
equipped force, on the one side, and incongruous and -untrained levies 
on the other. 

It has been interesting, for one accustomed to participate actively, 
to be for once only a looker-on. 


`~ 
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MR. BARRIE’S “ SENTIMENTAL TOMMY.” 


A CAUSERIE, 


i 7 FO 
ATRIMONY by advertisement is popularly supposed to lack 
glamotir; and I feel a reasonable shyness in confessing that my’ 
introduction to the most romantic of all my literary loves was brought 
about by a’Press cutting agency. Sometime in the winter of 1887-88 
I received a parcel of cuttings, which included one from the Si. James’s 
Gazette, entitled “ Meade Primus to his Proud Parent.” The reader 
will fing something very much like it by turning to chap. xx. of his 
copy of “ My Lady Nicotine,” by J. M. Barrie. At this time, how- 
every and for a year or two after, I did not know the author’s name; 
ta knew that this man’s humour differed in a subtle way from 
j other men’s humour, and hoped that when next he set forth to write 
about boys I might be there to read. . \ 

A year or two after it became a fairly common experience of mine 
to find myself waiting for a few minutes in a certain publisher’s room. 
In the bookcase stood a copy of ¢ When a Man’s Single,” published in 
the autumn of 1888. By this time Mr. Barrie’s name was beginning 
to be noised abroad, and I took down the volume with curiosity. The 
copy belonged, or had belonged, to an eminent novelist, who had passed 
it on to the publisher, no doubt with the kindly purpose of calling his. 
attention to the work of this young man. I wonder how often I 
began to read that book. ‘One still Saturday afternoon, some years 
ago, a child pulled herself through a small window into a kitchen in 
the Kirk Wynd of Thrums. .... ” Tt grew to a point of honour to 
begin at the very beginning, and always the interruption came before 
I reached the end of chap. ii. Months passed, and I read the 
“ Auld Licht Idylls” and “ A Window in Thrums” and. underwent 
their spell, but still without guessing that this‘'master of our hearts, 
the creator of Jess and Leeby and the wonderful world of Thrums, was 
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also the writer who had tickled my lungs with the economics of Meade 
Primus. The first glimmer of enlightenment came at length with a 
determined perusal of the book which had baffled me so often, and 
was confirmed in April 1890 by “ My Lady Nicotine.” 

Now concerning “ Sentimental Tommy,” Mr. Barrie’s latest book, 
and (as many will hold) his masterpiece, three very obvious remarks 
may be made at the outset. The first is, that Mr. Barrie now ‘for the 
first time turns to serious purpose that queer knowledge of the humours 
of childhood which he formerly—in the case of Meade Primus, for 
example—wasted upon trifles. The second is, that he concurrently 
raises what one may call the Thrums note to the wth power. I 
cannot offer to define that note exactly, but love of home will be’ 
found in it, and of the hearth, and of the worn faces of kinsfolk, and 
df all things homely ; and a sense of tears and of the heroism of 
obscure lives; and an exile’s regret, lingering upon trifles; and the 
smile of one who knows better, and the sigh of one who knows better 
still, Let it suffice that you all recognise what so many have imitated 
of late. And let it be hoped that after reading “ Sentimental Tommy ” 
you will all recognise the imitations for what they are. For even the 
pathos of the last chapter of “ A Window in Thrums” did not reach 
the emotional intensity of Jean Myles’s last message to Aaron Latta, 

- or of her last Hogmanay, or of Aaron’s last look up at his old love, 
or of Grizel’s “ straiking” of her mother the Painted Lady. You may 
contend that this pathos is almost intolerably poignant and altogether 
too frequent, and that by reason of it the masterpiece now and then 
comes dangerously near to resembling a tour de force. But you cannot 
deny that in this book, for good or ill, Mr. Barrie has allowed his 
genius the fullest expression of its own indivividual quality, and has 
drawn notes unapproachable and inimitable from the very strings 
which his imitators selected for their experiments in “ thrnamming.” 

And in the third place (though this observation is really implied in 
the foregoing one), “Sentimental Tommy ” must be recognised as a 
book of genius before the critic falls to work upon it with line and 
measure, and that recognition must qualify your acceptance cf the 
critic’s measurements and conclusions. It seems ahard thing to say : 
but it is the postulate, nevertheless. The critic cannot undertake to 
explain genius or say in what it consists. But it exists so evidently 
in “ Sentimental Tommy ” as almost to encourage a hope that time 
and popularity may waft it into the ken even of those who make 
speeches about Literature at public feasts when her health is toasted 
immediately after that of the Reserve Forces. In theory nothing 
could be better than our custom of entrusting this toast to a gentle- 
man whose goodwill towards Literature stands above suspicion of 
personal interest, and associating it with the name of another gentle- 
man who has a capital memory for funerals, But in practice these 
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- ofators too constantly invest their theme with a pathological interest 
unsuited to the occasion; they come to bury Literature, not to praise 
her; they tell us not of her health, but of her last hours, ‘* Answer 
me,” demands A, “ what has happened to literature of late? Where are 
the giants?” And B responds, “ Literature is moribund : and of giants 
T am sorry to report a total dearth. I myself have had the privilege of 
escorting, as pall-bearer, the last five or six to their last resting-place.” 
We cannot hope that the genius which so evidently lends its own dis- 
tinction to page after page of Mr. Barrie’s novel will persuade these 
sad augurs to mock, their own presage, or even to look at each other 
with an awed surmise, silent; but it may induce a shadow of distrust 
upon their too hasty assumption that the Sacred Choir began to droop 
at the exact moment when A embraced a professional career; and died, 
and were buried, one by one, in the coffins of B’s distinguished friends. 
Speaking merely as a hack whose business constrains him to take the 
elementary trouble of reading the literature on which he discourses, I 
must timidly confess to having detected, or believed myself to detect, 
signs of genius in as many as three writers among our younger living 
novelists—in Miss Schreiner, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Barrie. I would 
add the name of Mr, John Davidson, who has genius and writes 
novels now and then ; but his novels are not novels of genins, and he 
seems to have followed prose fiction, as Saul followed asses, on his 
way to find a kingdom. 

To come to the book—“ Sentimental Tommy ” is, first of all, a 
study of what we call the “artistic temperament”: and the owner of 
this temperament is exhibited to us a boy, by parentage a lowland 
Scot, and but little, if at all, above the peasant class. The reader's 
lips at once hesitate over an august name. Is it—can it be—that 
Mr. Barrie’s mind dwelt on Robert Burns as he drew the portrait ? 
To be frank, I do not know. Let us first examine’this Tommy, and 
remember meanwhile that Thrums is not in Ayrshire. Tommy is the 
gon of one Jean Myles, who abandoned her disgraced lover, Aaron 
Latta, to marry a facinating rascal named Magerful (Masterful) Tom ; 
and she married, not because she loved, but because he fascinated and 
mastered her. The scandal of the circumstances drove her from her 
native Thrums to London, where her two children, Tommy and 
Elspeth, were born, the latter after Magerful Tom’s death had brought 
release from his brutalities, The story opens with Elspeth’s birth, 
and we find the mother in a London attic, working hard for daily 
bread, wearying for the northern home that has cast her forth, hiding 
from the 'Thrums folk who are her fellow-exiles in London, but 
writing home magnificent accounts of a wholly fictitious prosperity, 
even while to her children she paints Thrums in all the colours 
of fairyland, colours which are intensified and made more fairy- 
like by Tommy’s imaginative young brain. But the shadow of 
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death already lies on the mother; and before dying she must speak, 
if only to secure provision for her young children, She sends a 
message to be delivered to her old sweetheart, Aaron Latta, by the 
mouth of a third party; but the third party has long lain in the 
cemetery, and so the letter came to be read by the smith at whose 
house the post dropped it : - 


“t Drar DovsrE Dyes,’ it said, ‘I send you these few scrapes to say I 
am dying, and you and Aaron Latta were seldom ‘sindry, so I charge you to 
go to him, and say to him, “ Aaron Latta, it’s all lies Jean Myles wrote to 
Thrums about her grandeur, and her man died mony year back, and it was 
the only kindness he ever did her, and if she doesna die quick, her and her 
starving bairns will be flung out into the streets.” If that doesna move 
him, say, “ Aaron Latta, do you mind yon day at Inverquharity and the 
cushie doos 2” likewise, “ Aaron Latta, do you mind yon day at the Kaims 
&f Airlie 2” likewise, “ Aaron Latta, do you mind that Jean Myles was ower 
heavy for you to lift? Oh, Aaron, you could lift me so pitiful easy now.” 
And syne says you solemnly three times, “ Aaron Latta, Jean Myles is lying 
dying all alone ir a foreign land; Aaron Latta Myles is lying dying 
all alone in a foreign land; Aaron Latta, Jen Myles istying dying all 
alone in a foreign land.” And if he’s sweer to come, just say “ Oh, Aaron, 
man, you micht; oh, Aaron, oh, Aaron, are you coming ?”? N 
_ “The smith had often denounced this woman, but he never suid a word 
against her again. Ie stood long reflecting, and then took the letter to 
Blinder and read it to him. : j 

“She doesna say, “Oh, Aaron Latta, do you mind the Cuttle Well?”’ 
was the blind mar’s first comment. 

“ t She was thinking about it,’ said Auchterlonie.” 


Why Jean Myles should have been thinking of the Cuttle Well, kt 
Mr. Barrie explain in a passage that will, at the same time, afford us 
a beautiful example of his method: 


“ Through the Den runs a tiny burn, and by its side is a pink path, dyed: 
this pretty colour, perhaps, by the blushes the ladies leave behind them. 
The burn as it passes the Cuttle Well, which stands higher and just out of 
sight, leaps in vain to see who is making that cooing noise, and the well} 
taking the spray for kisses, laughs all day at Romeo, who cannot get up. 
Well is a name it must have given itself, for it:is only a spring ini the 
bottom of a basinful of water, where it makes about as much stir in the 
world as a minnow jumping ata fly. They say that if a boy, by making a 
bowl of his hands, should suddenly carry off all the water, a quick girl could 
thread her needle at the spring. But itis a spring that will not wait a 
moment, 

“Men who have been lads in Thrums sometimes go back to it from 
London, or from across the seas, to look again at some battered little house 
and feel the blasts of their bairnhood playing through the old wynds, and 
they may take with them a foreign wife. They show her everything 
except the Cuttlo Well; they often go there-alone, The well is sacred to 
the memory of first love’ You may walk from the well to the round 
cemetery in ten minutes. It is a common walk for those who go back. 

“ First love is but a boy and girl playing at the Cuttle Well with a bird’s 
egg. They blow it on one summer evening in the long grass, and on the 
next it is borne away on a coarse laugh, or it breaks beneath the burden of 
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a tear. And yet I once saw an aged. woman, a widow of many years, 
ery softly at.mention of the Cuttle Well. ‘John was a good man to‘you,’ 
I said, for Jobn had been her husband. ‘He was a leal man to me,’ she 
answered with wistful eyes, ‘ay, he was a leal man to me—-but it wasna Johm 
I was thinking o’:- You dinna ken what makes me greet so sair, she added, 
presently, and though I thought I knew now I was wrong. ‘It’s because 
. I canna mind his name,’ she said. $ 

“So the Cuttle Well has its sad memories and its bright ones, and many 
of the bright memories have become sad with age, as so often happens to 
beautiful things, but the most mournful of all is the story of Aaron Latta 
and Jean Myles. Beside'the well there stood for long a great pink stone, 
called the Shoaging Stone, because it could be rocked like'a cradle, and on 
it lovers have cut their names. Often Aaron Latta and Jean Myles sat 
together on the Shoaging Stone, and then there came a time when it bore 
these words, cut by Aaron Latta: 


t [ERE LIES THE Mannoop OF ; 
AARON LATTA, 
A FOND Son, A FAITHFUL FRIEND, AND A True Lover, 
WHO VIOLATED THE FEELINGS OF SEX ON HIS SPOT, 
AND, ison SCUNNER OF Gop AND MAN.” 


f ES a 
And here’Jean Myles shall take up the story and tell it as she 
told it to ker boy Tommy a few nights before she died : 


“She fas a good, happy lassie that gaed into the Den that moonlight 
` night wf Aaron’s arm round her, but it was another woman that came out. 
_ We thought we had the Den to oursel’s, and as we sat on the Shoaging 
Stane at the Cuttle Well, Aaron wrote wi’ a stick on the ground, ‘ Jean 
Latta,’ and prigged wi’ me to look at it, but I spread my hands ower my 
fg¢e, and he didna ken that I was keeking at it through my fingers all the 
time. We was so.ta’en up with oursel’s that we saw nobody coming, and 
RI at once there was your father by the side o us! ‘You've written the 
Tane name, Aaron,’ he said, jeering and pointing with his foot at the 
etters; ‘it should be Jean Sandys.’ 

“ Aaron said not a word, but I had a presentiment of ill, and I cried, 
t Dinna let him change tke name, Aaron!’ Your father had been to change 
it himsel’, but at that he had a new thait, and he said, ‘No, I'll no do it; 
‘your brave Aaron shall do it for me.’ 

“ Laddie, it doesna do for a man to be a coward afore a woman that’s fond 
o him. A woman will thole a man’s being anything except like hersel’. 
When I was sure Aaron was a coward I stood still as death, waiting to ken 
wha’s I was to be. 

“ Aaron did it... y 


The woman turned and went away with her master; and the coward . 
fled to his home and shut himself up, and lived a lonely and dis- 
honoured life from that hour. When at length Jean Myles’ message 
came to him. by the mouth of the smith, the town held its breath, in 
doubt if Aaron would hearken and go. But the blind man who 
lived beside the road heard a footfall go by his door that night; and 
next morning Aaron was missing. 

He made his way to London, and to the street in which Jea 
. dwelt, but would not enter her house. . 
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“ Her first intimation that he had come she got from Shovel, who said 
that a little high-shouldered man in black had been inquiring if she was 
dead, and was now walking up and down the street like one waiting. She 
sent her children óut to him, but he would not come up. He had answered 
Tommy roughly, but when Elspeth slipped her hand into his, he let it stay 
there, and he instructed her to tell Jean Myles that he would bury her in 
the Thrums cemetery and bring up her bairns. Jean managed once to go 
to the window and look down at him, and by-and-by he looked up and saw 
her. They looked long at each other, and then he turned away his head and 
began to walk up and down again. . 

“ At Tilliedrum the coffin was put into a hearse and thus conveyed to 
Monypenny, Aaron and the two children sitting on the box-seat. Some one 
said, ‘Jean Myles boasted that when she came back to Thrums it would be 
in her carriage and pair, and she has kept her word,’ and the saying is still 
preserved in that Bible for week-days, of which all little places have their 
unwritten copy, one of the wisest of books, but nearly every text in it has 
cost a life.” 

Thus it happened that the boy Tommy came to the Thrums which 
had danced like fairyland through his childish dreams. I wish I 
could linger over the exquisite chapter itf which tse dreams were 
dispelled, and then pieced together again ffrom the wrakage left by 
reality, But it is time to consider the boy himself, for OD him Mr. 
Barrie has lavished all his art. The rest is a melanclOly portrait, 
and none the less melancholy because the artist hag t(uched-in so 
many of its féatures with a smile; the phrtrait of a boy ¿ll unconsci- 
ously cursed—yes, I think we may say cufrsed—with a ge ‘ius for art, 





1 
and with all the disabilities of that gening,, of a boy ma'Ked out for 


greatness, and marching towards it through unreality god constant 
self-deception ; of a boy we must dislike/ at times almost #8 furiously 
as his schoolmaster, Cathro, disliked bith, yet of whom w° are never 
quite unaware that he carries his tempprament as a door» and goes 
to his high future as a victim—only it if the hearts of thog Who love 
him which must suffer. While yet a child in London, he mak®s his way 
into an entertainment provided by a cettain “< Society for- the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Criminals,” and theré creates a sensatie®» frst by 
exploiting the unhealthy curiosity of a!lady patroness, te Whom he 
recounts a. purely imaginary tale ofi crime with all the pasgion of conl 
viction, and afterwards, as hysteria shakes him into equally fictitious 
remorse-—but here I must take refuge in the text: 





“The chairman rose and announced that the Rev. Mr. would open 
the proceedings with prayer. The Rev. Mr. rose to pray in, & loud 
voice for the waifs in the body of the Hall. At the same mom&t rose 
yom, and began to pray in a squeaky voice for the people on the plat- 
form. : 

“ Fle had many Biblical phrases, mostly picked up in Thrums Street X 
what he said was distinctly heard in the stillness, the clergyman bein 
suddenly bereft of speech. ‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘look down on them ones there, 
for, oh, they are unworthy of thy mercy, and, oh, the worst sinner is her 





ladyship, her sitting there so brazen in the black frock with yellow stripes, N 
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_ sisted in his having none, 
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and the worse I said I were the better pleased were she. Oh, make her 
think shame for tempting of a poor boy, forgetting “ Suffer little children.” 
Oh, why cumbereth she the ground? Oh——’”’ i 

` He is seized and cast forth, still praying hysterically, and ever 
outside the doors his agitation does not leave him fór a while. His 
author comments, “ Tommy and the saying about art for arts sake 
were in the streets that night, looking for each other.” 

It is a melancholy but a wonderful portrait, most skilfully heightened 
by contrast with Grizel, the Painted Lady’s child, who, though yet a 
child when the story closes, is to my mind already the finest of all 
Mr. Barrie’s achievements in feminine portraiture, I say it, forgetting 
neither Leeby of “ A Window in Thrums,” nor Babbie, beloved of 
“The Little Minister.” Sure, indeed, was the instinct which told - 
him -to place a boy of Tommy’s nature between the opposing and 
distracting loves of his sister Elspeth and the downright Grizel. The 
issue we are left (for the present) to divine; for this book, as its title 
proclaims, is but the story of a boyhood, and ends with the day on which 
Tommy drives ¢F to meef his manhood. But the issue, we feel, 
must be a sag if not a trpgic one. On the one hand, Tommy is 
weaker than Grize], «The most conspicuous of his traits,” we are 
told, “was te faculty of {stepping into other people's shoes, and 
remaining thre until he becj#me some one else ; his individuality con- 
vbile she could only be herself, and was 
without tolet nce for those who were different”; and again (p. 264), 
“at every titie of his life hi$ pity was easily aroused for persons in 
distress, andhe sought to cofafort them by shutting their eyes to the 
truth as long „g possible. his sometimes brought relief to them, but 
it was useles. to Grizel, who fmust face her troubles.” Here is his 
schoolmaster, testimony (p. 888): “Though sometimes his emotion 
masters hin, completely, at other times he can step aside, as it were, 
and take an approving look at it. That is a characteristic of him, 
and not the Joast maddening one.” And Cathro repeats it on p. 335 
in slightly different words: “(That, I tell you, is the nature of the 
sacket; he bas a devouring desire to try on other folk’s feelings, as if 
they were s many suits of clothes.” 

But, on the other hand, we, are shown not obscurely that, though 
Tommy miy resign the captaincy of his own soul, he will grow up 
to be the master of women. Against this his mother, mindful of her 
own sorTows, entreated him to pray. And asa child he prayed, ““O 
God, ep me from becoming a magerful man!” and thereupon opened 
his Fog to let God see that his prayer was ended, and added to him- 
hind “ But I think I would fell like it.” Upon the same note 
ds the interview with Grizel (on p. 450), which was their last, we 
Are told, until they met again as man and woman. As I read, I 
remember another peasant genius who describes himself in a familiar 
epistle as “an old hawk at the sport” of love, as he understood love. 
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Must I brave the indignation of a perfervid race by confessing that if 
Mr. Barrie had no thought of Burns in his mind as he wrote this 

book, he has called up the ghost of Burns more than a dozen times to 

the mind of one of his readers ? , ; 

Damning the portraiture is, yet not altogether contemptuous. At 

least the artistic temperament keeps its owner constant to one point 

of honour ; and I felt that if Mr. Barrie had forgotten or slurred that 

point, or made light of it, I for one should have found it hard to for- 

give him. Let another Scotsman explain: . eae 


“Nor will the practice of art afford you pleasure only; it affords besides 
an admirable training. For the artist works entirely upon honour. The 
public knows litéle or nothing of those merits in the quest of which you are 
condemned to spend the bulk of your endeavours. Merits of design, the 

emerit of first-hand energy, the merit of a certain deep accomplishment 
which a man of the artistic temper easily acquires—these they can re- 
cognise, and these they value. But to those more exquisite refinements 
of proficiency and finish, which the artist so ardently desires and so keenly 
feels, for which {in the vigorous words of B zac) hearst toil ‘like a miner 
buried in a landslip,’ for which, day after dfy, he recast}22d revises and 
rejects—the gross mass of the public must bfe for ever blink To those lost 
pains, suppose you attain the highest pitch @f merit posteriY may possibly 
do justice ; suppose, as is so probable, you fil by even a hats breadth of 
the highest, rest certain they shall never be} observed, Und? the shadow 
of this cold thought, alone in his studio, thefartist must presèYe from day 
to day his constancy to the ideal. It is this Which makes his i@D0ble. . . .” 
(R. L. Stevenson, “ Letter to a Young Gentleman who prope’ to embrace 
the career of Art.”) 





Tt was, therefore, with a shock of relief and delight that I came 
upon the penultimate chapter and read! how Tommy 1¢3t the Hugh 
Blackadder prize for a Scotch essay, and all because oj bis devoted 
search for the mot propre; and I can lonly hope that iiS moral will 
not be utterly lost in Edinburgh, wherg, I understand, the Professors 
who considered Professor Blackie a greàt man are still hesitating over 
the propriety of erecting a memorial to, Stevenson ! 

But this boyish and unconscious honesty towards the half-divined 
ideals of art is, as far as I can discover, the one and \OMy “moral 
beauty which Mr. Barrie concedes to /Tommy’s temperamer® Now, 
all poets and novelists, perhaps, anfi certainly all who fouch the 
human heart as Mr. Barrie touches it, must possess that tertPerament 
in some degree; and, while following this tale, I could Rot help 
asking myself, “ Is there not a trace of almost Puritanical bitter2058 in 
this contemptuous and unrelenting exposure of thé poor, unreal, Self- 
deluding soul?” One might almost fancy that Mr. Barrie \bad 
looked deep into his own nature, and——as we all feel most bittetly 
towards the weaknesses fr hich ha i 

om which we have most narrowly escape 
thanks to training and the character which training gives—that he had 
written this book: in a mood of indignant revulsion from the picture \ 
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of a soul, which, but for happy circumstances, happy influences, 
might have been his own. I entreat you not to misunderstand this 
point, which I find a peculiarly delicate one to convey. But a first- 
rate artist has understanding both of good and of evil, and I doubt 
if we admirers ever recognise the extent to which, even in depicting 
vice and crime, he draws upon the wisdom of his own heart. It was 
not by amassing documents that Shakespeare saw into the springs 
which moved Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, nor from criminal records, 
alone or chiefly, that Balzac painted his “Vautrin.” In Dmitri 
Roudine, so high of purpose, yet so futile in action, the good 
Tourgueneff exhibits to us a facet of his own nature. But ‘in 
“Sentimental Tommy” one seems to detect an impatience accom- 
panying the exhibition—a sort of scornful shame which constrains 
the author, as if in self-mortification, to avert his eyes from possibly, 
pleasanter features of Tommy’s character. I do not, therefore, find 
Tommy incomplete. I find him almost distressingly complete and 
life-like. But I warmeesagader that he does not embrace the com- 
` plete artistic teqperament, aind express the final word upon it; and 
that in real lif genius and character are not necessarily antithetical, 
as we have Olly to turn tof our lives of Milton, of Johnson, or of 
Scott to disco or, 
Further, itmay be fancy, {put it strikes me that this impatience has ` 
not been with,.4 effect on the Juovement of the narrative. To be sure, the 
story itself is t oroughly consi{dered ; it has no loose ends ; no shadowy 
unrealised figyres such as Lprd Rintoul in “The Little Minister ; ” 
no obvious Mchanism, such |as creaked and betrayed itself at least 
once in that Work, in the chapter entitled “ Various Parties Converging 
on the Hill Ds and it has\ the structure which “A Window in 
Thrums” lacked. In short, I) do not believe any competent critic will 
deny that tschnically, as weli as in its combination of insight and 
emotion, thi; book stands highest among Mr. Barrie’s achievements. 
But I do no; find it a tranquil} or a tranquillising book. It flashes, 
page after bage, with an alarming brilliance; it moves from scene to 
‘scene With an energy all but consumptive. Page after page excites 
wonder 8X4 admiration; but more than once or twice there followed 
‘on these $ feeling of apprehension—I might almost say, of distress. 
Our Lite.sture-toasters would perhaps discern in this the natural 
shock of a masterpiece on a mind unaccustomed to masterpieces. To 
my thitking, the sustained and pervading pathos of the book will 
bette? account for it. For Tommy stands, so to speak,(on the apex 
of pyramid, the three sides of which are built of pathos, or, at least, 
CCHented with it. Yes, and its base rests on the most sorrowful 
story of Aeron Latta and Jean Myles, already told. The story of 
_Alspeth, if not yet acutely pathetic, will assuredly become so when 
A he time arrives, and Mr. Barrie tells of Tommy’s manhood. The 
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story of Miss Ailie, his schoolmistress, is pathetic after a fashion 
which has been lost to us since the authoress. of ‘ Cranford” died. 
And the story of Grizel and her mother, the Painted Lady—ah well! 
that will pass with time into the company of the classics, and in time 
no doubt find a critic to judge it without emotion. I cannot: nor will 
many, I think, who make the acquaintance of that brave and adorable 
child, Pathos hangs like a mist about the pretty, shameful, demented 
little womah, with her painted face and lips, now babbling soft 
English words of endearment and pure joy, and anon uttering gutter- 
streams of foul language that Auchterlouie, the smith, felt “ wae” to 
hear, “ for she just spoke it like a bairn that had been in ill company.” 
But the heart of the pathos resides rather in her child, who defended 
her mother single-handed while she lived, and nursed her single- 
banded when she sickened, and single-handed “ straiked” her when 
she was dead. 


It was necessary, I suppose, and part of the donnée of the ale- 


that sorrow and suffering—-other people's pgsqw and suffering— 
should go to the making of that fine felflow Tomy Sandys, who 
grew up to write books so eloquent of sorftows and gufftings he had 
never felt at first hand. Yet I think sfome of the pithos of this 
book might have been spared ; the early } death, for ingênce, of the 
little girl who passes in and out of Chafpter I. like p29 child of a 
dream ; and perhaps—after reading it I fhave not the hætt to speak 
more decidedly—the lamentable history}of Miss Kitty : but not—of 
this I am certain—the tale of Grizel. Wor that, and noj the heroical 
career of Tommy, is the crown of the bdok. “Tm not œe what I’m 
laughing at,” said Tommy, on one famous occasion, “ put I think it’s 
at mysel’.” The author adds, “ The joke grew with the Years, until 
sometimes he laughed in his most emotional moment& Suddenly 
seeing himself in his true light. But ib had become a Pitter laugh 
by this time.” And we foretaste that bitterness as we read. The 
tale of Grizel, on the other hand, contains no bitterness» 224 its 
humour (let the reader turn to the chapter headed “ @yizel Pays 
Three Visits ”) lies too deep for laughter, 
And here, at the very end, I find I have said next to nothing of 
the humour of “ Sentimental Tommy,” and nothing at all of its, 
exquisite language. To that my quotations may already su ciently 
. testify ; but I will add yet one, which concerns the love-letter found 
among the Painted Lady’s effects, when they were ‘rouped ’ zt her- 
door by public auction : 





“ Most of them were given to Grizel, but a dozen or more passed without 


her leave into the kists of various people, where often since then they’, 


have been consulted by swains in need of a pretty ph i 4 

} y phrase; and Tommy’s 
schoolfellows, the very boys and girls who hooted the Painted Lady, aa Ps 
time—so oddly do things turn out—to be among those whom her letters 
taught how to woo. Where the kists did not let in the damp or careless 
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fingers, the paper long remained clean, and ink but little faded. Some of 

the letters were creased, as if they had been much folded, perhaps for slipping 

into secret hiding- places; but none of them bore any address or a date. ‘To 

my beloved’ was sometimes written on the cover, and inside he was darling 

or beloved again. So noone could have arranged them in the order in which 

they were written, though there was a three-cornered one which said it was ` 
the first; there was a violet in it, clinging to the paper asif they werefond - 
of each other, and Grizel’s mamma had written, ‘ The violet is me, hiding in 
a corner because I am so happy.’ The letters were in many moods, playful, 
reflective, sad, despairing, arch, but all were written in an eestasy of the , 
purest love, and most of them were cheerful, so that you'seemed to see the 
sun dancing on the paper while she wrote, the same sun that afterwards 
showed up her painted cheeks, "Why they came back to her no one ever dis- 
covered, any more than how she who slipped the violet into that three- 
cornered one and took it out to kiss again and wrote, ‘ It is my first love-letter, 
and I love it so much I am reluctant to let it go,’ became in a few years the 
derision of the Double Dykes. Some of these letters may bein old kists still, 

but whether that is so or not, they alone have passed the Painted Lady's 
memory from one generation to another, and they have purified it,so that 
what she was died with her vile body, and what she might have been’ lived on 
as if it were her true self” 

A, T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


WHAT IS THE LAW OF THE CHURCH? 


P recent times we hear appeals made, much more often than 
awhile ago, to “the law of the Church” as directing this or 
forbidding that; and it is not, I think, apparent to all at first sight, 
svhat it is that is being appealed to. A lawyer might be inclined to 
suppose that: the reference was to ecclesiastical law, as administered 
in the ecclesiastical courts, but it would soon be found that this is 
by no means identical with “ the law of the Church,” especially inas- 
much as in such courts, as well as in the civil courts, deference is paid 
to statutes of the realm, whereas in the view of many who appeal to` 

‘the law of the Church, these are not the voice of the Church at all, 
but merely of the State. In a treatise on ecclesiastical: law—say, for 
example, in the two portly volumes of Phillimore—a large part of the 
space is taken up with these Acts of Parliament, which, to very many 
of those who make their appeal to the law of the Church, would seem 
purely irrelevant. The position of such persons is much of the 
following nature. The English Church is a society—a branch of a 

‘certain much larger society called the Catholic Church. Now, the 
law of this society—of any society—is a distinct thing from the law 
of the State respecting the society. Take, for example, a trade-union. 
If one asks what is the trade-union rule under certain conditions, one 
does not at all mean to inquire what does the law of the land require 
trade-unionists to do under those conditions. The trade-union rule 
may order what the law of the land forbids. The trade-union rule 
may (conceivably) order that, in a strike, blacklegs are to be forcibly 
prevented from working; it might even go so far as to direct that 
they are to be punished with such vengeance as the committee of the 
union directs if they do work. The law of the land may (conceivably) 
protect such blacklegs in their work, and punish as felons and 
murderers those who assault them for working. But the trade-union 
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rule or law would not cease to be the rule or law of the trade-union 
because it conflicted with the law of the State. It is not the law that 
would be set forth in a volume issued by a firm of law publishers, 
and entitled, “ The Law relating to Trade-Unions”; but, supposing it 
to be the law which the trade-union, by its regularly constituted 
authorities has made, and by its executive authorities will, as far as 
it can, enforce, it would be rightly declared to be the law “of” the 
trade-union. 

Now it is in a sense analogous to this that reference is made to 
the law of the Church. The words point to the law which the regu- 
larly constituted authorities within this society, the Church, have 
made—or, rather, to such part of it as is deemed now in force— 
respecting the action of members of the society. It differs, or it may 
differ, from the law of the land relating to the Church, by way both, 
of exclusion and of inclusion. It excludes all Acts of Parliament and 
edicts of inferior civil authorities which have been made ecclesié 
tnconsultd, and which, though the Church and its officers may, as 
matter of prudence, submit to them, are not expressive of the Church’s 
will; and it includes rules made by ecclesiastical authority, and 
never rescinded by, or according to the rules of, the like authority, 
although the civil courts, and possibly even the ecclesiastical courts 
acting in deference to civil authority, would deem them either never 
to have had any binding authority, or else to have now lost it. 

It would, of course, be universally admitted that as the Church of 
England is an Established Church, a large part at least of the Church’s 
law is also the law of the State. Wherever the same enactment has 
been passed by Parliament and by the admitted authority for legisla— 
tion within the Church, say, by the two Convocations, and remains 
unrepealed or unaltered by either authority, the same act which would 
be a violation of the internal law of the Church would also be a viola- 
tion of the law of the State. Such, for exemple, one may say without . 
fear of contradiction, would be the conduct of a clergyman who should 
in reading the service omit every petition addressed to the Second or 
Third Person of the Trinity, or address them instead to the First Person. 
He would by the same act or omission have violated the Act of 
Uniformity, and violated also the law of the Church. So, again, 
while the ecclesiastical courts are, as their name implies, the courts 
of the Church—are, in fact, the private tribunals of the society called 
the Church, in which it decides its own internal questions—they are 
also courts of the State, and their decisions find a place in the law- 
reports along with the judgments of the Queen’s Bench or the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court. As to the highest ecclesiastical 
court, indeed, its character as a secular court is much more undisputed 
than its character as an ecclesiastical court; but, irrespectively of 
this, it is plain that the internal tribunals of the English Church are 
also State courts in a sense in which no one could claim that character 
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for any internal tribunals that may exist among the Roman Catholics 
in England, or in the Presbyterian Church of England. One material 
difference is that the ecclesiastical courts of the Church of England 
administer, or defer to, State law. Parliament has on occasions 
legislated apart from the Church on the matters which come before 
the ecclesiastical courts, and such courts obey the enactments of Par- 
liament. Thus, for example, though the Church courts used to 
excommunicate persons who disobeyed the orders or would not con- 
form to the procedure of the courts, and though excommunication, or 
exclusion from a society, is naturally a matter for the internal 
authorities of the society to regulate, yet Parliament having, by the 
Act 58 Geo. III., ch. 27, prohibited such excommunication, the Church 
courts have not thought of attempting it any longer. Similarly, I 
guppose there can be little doubt that if proceedings were instituted 
in the ecclesiastical courts against a clergyman for solemnising the 
re-marriage of a person whose former marriage had been dissolved for 
his or her misconduct, and whose former wife or husband was still 
living, the court would hold itself bound by section 57 of the Divorce 
Act (enacting that no clergyman of the Church of England “ shall be 
liable to any suit, penalty, or censure for solemnising ” such marriage) 
and would dismiss the charge accordingly. Any argument that the 
clergyman had by his act violated “the Jaw of the Church” would 
not, I apprehend, be deemed of any weight, even in a Church court, 
against the distinct mandate of the secular law that the act is to be 
free from penalty. 

In this state of matters it is, I think, useful to consider two 
questions—(1) Is there, in the Church of England, any “ law of the 
Church ” distinct from the law of the State? (2) If there is, where is 
it to be found, and of what does it consist ? 

Now, as to the former question, it is manifest enough that there 
may have been or may hereafter be enactments passed by some body 
claiming to speak for the Church, which may be at variance with the 
laws of the State. The real question, therefore, is, Can any ecclesi- 
astical enactments which are at variance with the law of the State be 
valid ? or is it, according to the constitution of the English Church, a 
necessary condition of the validity of any “ laws ” made by or in the 

- name of the Church, that they shall be in harmony with the laws of 
the State? Suppose a man wishes to be a loyal member of the 
Church of England, whether as layman or as clergyman, is it open to 
him, if confronted with a constitution or ordinance alleged to be a law 
of the Church of England, to say, “ This rule is in conflict with the 
law of the lend, and therefore the authority which made it can have 
had no right to make it; or even if it was valid when made, the law 
of the land not being then contrary to it, yet as the law has since 
been altered and is now contrary to it, it is valid no longer, and has 
no good claim on my allegiance ” ? 


c 
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On this point it seems very material to refer to the great historical 
event called the Submission of the Clergy in 1532. By the declara- 
tion delivered to the king on this occasion (which may be seen in 
“s Wilkins’s Concilia,” vol. iii. p. 754, and is recited—though with 
modifications somewhat adverse to the clergy—in the Statute 25 
Hen. VIII., c. 19) the archbishop, bishops, and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury make the following submission to the Crown: 

- (1) They acknowledge that their Convocations always have been, 
and ought to be, assembled only by the King’s writ, 

(2) They promise, in verbo sacerdotit, never to make any new canons 
or ordinances in Convocation without the King’s licence and assent. 

(8) Admitting that certain existing canons have been thought 
repugnant to the King’s prerogative and the statutes of the realm, they 
petition the king for the appointment of a Commission of 32 persons 
to examine the canons, so that such part of the canons as the majority 
of the Commission shall think ‘‘ not to stand with God’s laws and the 
laws of your realm” may be abrogated and annulled “by your grace 
and the clergy,” and such as the majority shall approve may stand in 
full force, the King’s assent being first given to them. 

The statute which recites this acknowledgment and petition signi- 
ficantly omits to mention that the suggestion of the clergy was that 
any canons found objectionable might be abrogated by the King “ and 
the clergy,” and one would suppose, from reading the recital only, 
that the petitioners contemplated the power of abrogation as resting 
with the proposed Commission. To the petition, thus stated, Parlia- 
ment gives its sanction and enacts accordingly that Convocation shall 
only be summoned by the King’s writ, that they shall make no canons 
or ordinances without the King’s assent, and that the King shall have 
power to appoint the Commission, which shall be able to. abrogate any 
canons which they deem worthy to be “abolite.” Apprehensive, 
probably, that if they stop here they may be held to have impliedly 
recognised all the existing canons as still in force till the Commission 
has reported on them, Parliament proceeds to enact that no canon 
shall be made or put in execution which shall, be repugnant to’ the 
royal prerogative or to the customs and statutes of the realm, while 
all others shall still bein force till the Commission has decided other- 
wise. As the Commission never sat, it is on this final proviso that - 
the- statutory authority of such pre-existing canons as are now in force 
depends. i 

Now, looking at the above declaration, we see that the clergy’s 
submission’ is to the King and not to the Parliament. On these 
principles, no Convocation is valid that is not called by the King’s 
writ, and no canon of a Convocation is valid without the King’s assent 
—but it is not promised that no canon shall be made that is repug- 
nant.to the statutes, and there is no sort of implied admission that a 
canon so repugnant would not be, from the Church’s point of view, a 
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valid canon. On the contrary, it is assumied that the existing canons 
are all valid laws of the Church, notwithstanding the suspicion that 
some of them are inconsistent with the laws of the State; and this 
view, I may add, appears to be shared by Parliament, which does not 
declare such canons to be already ipso facto void, but prohibits their 
being put in force during the future. The clergy evidently recognise 
no power in the King without the clergy to put an end to any canon 
which may not “stand” with the secular law.: Parliament in the 
enacting part of the statute—which goes beyond the recitals—claims 
the right to abrogate any canons, but in the assertion of such a right 
by Parliament there is nothing to commit the Church to any acknow- 
ledgment of the right. Canons duly enacted might still be the 
Church’s laws, though Parliament might prohibit their being put in 
force, and even though the judges in the ecclesiastical courts, having 
the fear of Parliament and of a “ prohibition” by the King’s Bench 
before their eyes, might refuse to give effect to such ‘canons in 


their judgments and decrees. 
T have referred to this event, the submfesion of the clergy, as 


being the one from which it might most reasonably have been expected 
that we could derive grounds for the view that nothing can be claimed 
to be a law of the Church which is in conflict with the \law of the 
land. ` It is a not unnatural idea, in a Church “established ” by law, 
but I find no basis for it. Even in an hour when the Chufch’s posi- 
tion was at the lowest in face of the secular power, her utterances and 
admissions involve no acknowledgment of the invalidity of an ordinance 
as part of the Church law unless it is reconcilable with the State law. 
The Church ‘legislature ond the State legislature may exist side 
by side; they may make their separate laws, which may not, be in 
farmon with each other: only there is in the Chùúrch’s: position 
the practical weakness that when appeal is made to her courts to 
enforce her law, the State can, and does, interfere to prevent them 
from doing so if they would thereby contravene the State law. 

In saying the above, however, I have impliedly assumed—or rather 
conceded, for it is others who assume it—that what is put forward by 
clerical writers as the law of the Church is really entitled to that 
character. But isit? This brings up the question, what is, accord- 
ing to the constitution of that society called the Church, the authority 
competent to make laws to bind the society ? 


Now, a question of fundamental constitutional right is scarcely 
capable of proof. ` We recognise an Act of Parliament as constitu- ` 


tionally binding, we do not similarly recognise a royal proclamation. 
We might not recognise an Act of Parliament which purported to 
put an end to the rights of the electorate, and make the existing 
Parliament perpetual, with a power in itself to co-opt members to fill 
up vacancies. If we recognise the constitutional right of Parliament 
on the ground of its voice being the voice of our own representatives, 
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it is open to all the unrepresented to say that, apart from the 
expediency of obedience, Parliament has no moral claim on them. Simi- 
larly of the Church, a society which comprises both laity and clergy. 
What has been historically the mode of legislation within this society 
may, more or less, be shown by documents; but what ought to be— 
what moral claims the past or present legislative body has on the 
allegiance of the whole society——is not so easy to demonstrate. In 
practice there have constantly been, in the “ Catholic” Church, synods, 
composed of bishops only, which have affected to speak the mind of 
the Church, and to make laws, not only for their own order, but to 
bind also clergy and laity. It is open to any to deny their right to 
do so, and to appeal rather to the precedent set by the first recorded 
Council, whose decree went forth (Acts xv. 22, 28) by the resolution 
and in the name, not of the Apostles only, but of “the Apostles ang 
elders and brethren ”—or in modern language (and admitting the 
questionable claim of the bishops to be the successors of the Apostles) 
of the bishops, clergy, and laity. The English Convocations utter 
the voice of {he clergy Senerally, and not solely of the bishops; but 
even’ when their resolutions have received the royal assent, they still 
lack the concurrence of the laity, and, for want of such concurrence, 
they are tréated in the secular courts as of no avail for the purpose 
of binding the laity, or, indeed, of binding the clergy themselves so 
far as their secular. rights are concerned. And although canons 139 
and 140 declare “ the sacred synod of this nation” (which probably 
means the two Convocations united) to be “the true Church of 
England, by representation,” and to conclude the absent as well as 
those who are “themselves particularly assembled” in such synod, 

yet, asthe canons are themselves only the utterances of the clergy 
and Crow, and have never received lay sanction, they carry the 
matter no further. It is open to any man, clerical or lay, to main- 
tain As a Churchman the position which the secular courts maintain, 
and; while owning full allegiance t to the Church, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge Church authority in any utterance which has not the sanction of 
the laity as well as of the clergy. 

. If, however, one is prepared to accept a less extreme position, 
and to recognise the de facto legislation of the Church in episcopal or 
cVerical assemblies as de jure, where will he have to turn in order to 
find the laws of the English Church ? 

Here it may be remarked that it is necessary to include in the 
“laws” of the Church its declarations of doctrine and of duty. The 
laity, to some extent, and the clergy, to a much greater extent, have 
been and are liable to varions pains, penalties, or incapacities, as 
members of the Church, for deviations from the tenets affirmed or the 
practices prescribed by the Church, and consequently the authoritative 
standards of the Church, to which appeal must be made in determin- 
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ing what is the orthodox belief or the approved practice, must 
necessarily be included among the Church’s laws. 

Now, as the laws which governed the English Church at the time 
of the Reformation were never abolished en bloc, they still remain the 
laws of the Church, except so far as any of them have been expressly 
or impliedly repealed by subsequent legislation, and except so far as 
they may have been, if they can be, abrogated by disuse—a point 
which will be subsequently considered. It will be well, then, to 
consider, first, what were the elements composing the law of the 
English Church shortly before the Reformation—say, in the year 1500. 

1. The English Church at that date was part of the Western 
Church. For the Western Church, as for the Eastern Church before 
the schism between the two, the supreme authority was a General 
Council, and since the schism the Western Church still had its own 
Councils, which it naturally regarded (treating the Eastern Church as 
schismatic) as entitled still to the name of General Councils. Whether 
they are to be go called, or not, is a very material point for those who 
hold (what the Church of England in Article XXI. expressly denies) 
that General Councils are infallible, but it is quite immaterial to the 
question, What was the law-making authority in the Western Church ? 
The Councils of Lateran or Lyons might be more fallible than the 
first Councils of Nicaea or Constantinople, but all alike were competent 
to make, and did make, laws for the Western Church. The first 
place, therefore, when we try to ascertain the laws of the English 
Church at the end of the fifteenth century, must be given to the con- 
stitutions and canons enacted by the Councils of the undivided or of 
the Western Church. These included, at that date, the first eight 
Councils, held in the Hast, from Nicæa, in 325, to the fourth of Con- 
stantinople, in 869; then, after an interval of two centuries and a 
half, the seven following—-four of the Lateran, two of Lyons, and 
one of Vienne—reaching from 1123 to 1311; and finally those of 
Constance and of Basle (continued at Ferrara and at Florence) in the 
fifteenth century. The early years of the sixteenth added the.fifth of 
Lateran, before England had begun to sever herself from the rest of 
Western Christendom. Only the first eight and the next seven of these 
Councils, however, have contributed to form the corpus juris canonici. 

From the point of view of the English Church as a society, and a 
branch of a larger society, all this legislation of the supreme governing 
body of the whole society must, I conceive, naturally form part of the 
law of the English Church. “As a constitution of Archbishop Arundel’s 
not unreasonably declares, Turpis est pars que non convenit suo toti. 
It is true that the seoular law of England, in its jealousy of foreign 
interference, refused, and still refuses, to treat the general Canon law 
of Western Christendom—either the decisions of General Councils or 
the other elements of the Canon law—as part of the ecclesiastical law 
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of England, except in so far as it can be shown to have been confirmed 
by purely English synods, or otherwise “allowed by general custom 
and consent within the realm.” So allowed and adopted, the secular 
law recognised it, and the ecclesiastical courts administered it, and 
thus, as late as 1848, a decree of the 4th Council of Lateran, held in 
1215, against pluralities was made the basis of a judgment in the 
Arches Court of Canterbury.* But the limitation introduced by the 
secular law, and implying the right of one branch of a society to 
refuse to be bound by the laws made by the supreme governing body 
of the whole society, seems, from the point of view of the “loyal 
Churchman,” altogether inadmissible. Or, at least, it gives up the 
idea of there having been, before the sixteenth century split, one 
Church of Western Christendom, and recognises nothing more than a 
federation of allied but independent Churches, with no central authority 
having more than a consultative character—a sort of Congregational 
Union with national Churches in place of congregations as the separate 
units. Even in this view, we should still have to include, as the first 
item of the laws of the Church in’ pre-Reformation days, so much of 
the canons enacted by General Councils of the Western Church as the 
English thought good to adopt, and as were “allowed by general 
custom and consent within the realm;” but I submit that there is no 
justification for refusing to include the whole of such canons.. 

2. A second constituent part of English Church law is the consti- 
tutions of the English provincial and legative synods. Of these we 
have (besides several dating from British, Saxon, and early Norman 
times) those comprised in Lyndwood’s celebrated collection, extending 
over nearly two centuries, from the Archbishopric of Langton in 1222 to 
that of Chichele in 1415. These are originally the resolutions merely 
of the southern province—except those enacted at the synods which 
were held under the presidency of the legates Otho and Othobon in 
the time of Henry II., which were assemblies of the clergy of the 
whole kingdom—but, as they were subsequently assented to by the 
province of York, they speak the voice of the whole Church of 
England—assuming (I repeat) that the’ clergy can speak for the laity. 

3. The rest of the Canon law, after subtracting the canons of 
general councils——so much, in other words, of the corpus juris 
canonict as consists of decretals or constitutions of Popes, canons of 
foreign national or provincial councils, and sentences of recognised 
doctors—has, perhaps, a less obvious right to a place in the eccle- 
siastical law of England than the resolutions of General Councils or 
of English convocations, but yet cannot, I apprehend, be excluded. 
The Canon law was in force in the ecclesiastical courts of England, 
and it was part of the system of Canon law that a canon or rescript 
which was taken up into the general body of the law was to be not 
merely observed in the territory subject to the particular authority 

l * Burder v. Mavor, 6 Notos of Cases 1. 
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from which it emanated, but to be treated as establishing the law, at 


‘least provisionally, throughout Western Christendom. In this way _ 


the rescript of a pope in reply to a difficulty propounded by an Italian 
bishop, or the canon of a council of French or Spanish prelates at 
Toulouse or Toledo, might be appealed to as decisive in a question of 
discipline affecting a ‘ poure persone of a toune” in England. 

4. The service books of the pre-Reformation period must be added 
as another source for the law of the Church. 

It would be by reference to these various sources that the law of 
the Church as to doctrine, ritual, and practice would, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, be determined. 

Then came the Reformation. By this great event the Englisk 
Church not only threw off the jurisdiction of the Pope, but took also 
the much more audacious step of cutting herself aloof from the laws 
‘of Western Christendom, setting at nought the enactments and decla- 
rations pronounced for centuries past by the governing and legislative 
authorities of the Western Church, and deplexing. for herself and 
independently of others, what henceforth hér doctrine) liturgy, and 
practice should be. It is remarkable how little this aspect of the 
Reformation has ever seized on the popular ‘mind. A rebellion against 
Rome—that is a familiar aspect of the Reformation ; but ‘a secession 
from the Western Church—a refusal by one brancli of a i, Society to 
be henceforth bound by the laws and tenets of the society this is a 
conception of the event with which we are by no means so, familiar. 
It is, I may almost say, ignored in toto by those who tell us, as many 
do tell us nowadays, that the destruction of the unity of \Western 
Christendom, so far as England is concerned, was not the act of 
England, but of the Pope who pronounced sentence of excomraunica- 
tion against her.. What else can a branch-expect that sets at nought 
the authority of the society of which it is a branch, but to pe cus 
off from that society? If, for example, in the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, the Islington branch or the Kensington ranch 
should set about propagating such principles of charitable action 
as went directly in the teeth of long series of resolutions passed 
by the governing Council of the society, whom but themselves 
would they have to thank if the Council terminated their von- 
nection with the society? England practically seceded from fhe 
Western Church when she adopted principles and laws directly opposed, 
not only to her own previous principles and laws, but to the principles 
and laws of the Western Church, The 4th Lateran Council had affirmed, 
Transubstantiation ; the English Church at the Reformation, by her \ 


28th Article, denied it. The Western Church had forbidden the N 


marriage of bishops and priests; the English Church declared, in her 
32nd Article, that, as their marriage was not forbidden “by God’s 
law,” it consequently was lawful, thereby treating the prohibitions of 
the Western Church as a mere nullity, 


\ 
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“The aggressor in a war,” Hallam justly remarks, ‘is not the first 
who uses force, but the first who renders force necessary.” The author 
of a schism, we may similarly say, is not the party which declares 
communion with the other to be at an end, but the party which adopts 
for itself laws and tenets inconsistent with those already enacted and 
declared by the lawful supreme authority. The true defence of the 
English Church lies not in denying that she seceded from the unity of 
Western Christendom, but in the assertion of her right to do so when 
she could not otherwise free herself from gross error and superstition.* 
The principle is, of course, one that may be appealed to, to justify 
secession from as well as by the English Church. 

So far as the new laws of the English Church were incompatible 
with the laws which had governed her before the Reformation, so far, 
but so far only, the old laws were repealed. Besides, however, the 
repeals expressly made, there was a very large and very indefinite: 

‘repeal effected by implication. Thus, for example, the law of the 
Western Church {2-law, by the way, having the exceptional weight 
attached to the canon of “a General Council) requiring all the faithful 
to confess once at least every year to their parish priest, would seem, 
though never expressly set aside in the English Church, to have been 
impliedly abrogated by language recommending confession in special 
cases (of sickness, or of inability to otherwise attain peace of mind) 
which would be needless and out of place were it meant to be stili 
regarded s a universal and regular duty. Similarly the old law 
excluding the sons of priests from holy orders would seem to be 
impliedly abrogated by the new law declaring the marriage of priests 
to be quite lawful. . 

For the new laws of the Church we must refer to 

1. The Prayer Book, including the rubrics, tables, &c., inserted in 
or prefixed to the Liturgy, and the orders for consecration and ordi- 
nation. annexed to it.. 

2. The Thirty-nine Articles. 

' These two, being enacted by statute, are laws of the State as well 
as of the Church ; but they are laws’ of the Church none the “less for 
that ; and no thoroughly loyal Churchman can claim to neglect any 
practice which the Prayer Book commands, or to hold any tenet which 
the {Articles condemn. aor 

8. The Homilies are worthy of separate mention, not only as a 
valuable contemporary commentary, but also as an authoritative 
standard of Church doctrine ; their authority resting on the approval 
of them in the Articles, which received the assent of the two Convo- 

/ cations. 


* The fact of secession is not altered by the fact that England purported to be 
merely going back to the doctrines held by the Catholic Church in the beginning. For 
of course, the later doctrines were held by the Western Church to be merely lawful 
developments of the earlier, and England took upon herself to declare that the - 
‘Western Church was mistaken in so regarding them. p 
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4, We reach what bear still more distinctly the character of “laws” 
when we pass to the canons, the bulk of which date from 1603 and 
wera adopted by the Province of York in 1606. Though having no 
State sanction, and not recognised in the secular courts (except so far 
as they embody pre-existing laws) as affecting the laity or the tem- 
poral rights of the clergy, they hold a very important place in the laws 
ofthe Church. Some of them indeed have been repealed by-subsequent 
canons; some are inapplicable to modern times as dealing with classes 
of persons or postulating conditions which no longer exist; but many 
fall into neither of these categories and are still valid Church laws. 

The canons of 1640 are often treated as of no weight whatever, but 

I cannot see that their claims on the allegiance of Churchmen are 
less than those of the canons of 1608. The chief objection alleged 
against them—that they were made by a Convocation sitting after 
- Parliament had been dissolved—appears to be one which, whatever 
the secular lawyer may think of it (and, for myself, I fail to see its 
cogency from even the secular point of view) is absolutely worthless 
from a clerical point of view. The clergy, when they promised that 
Convocation should never make canons without the royal licence and 
assent, did not engage to make their meetings dependent on the 
session of Parliament; and the canons in question, duly passed by 
the Convocations both of Canterbury and.of York, and assented to 
by the Crown, appear to have satisfied the necessary conditions for 
their becoming part of the law of the English Church.* 

About the later canons of 1865 and 1888, ‘altering the earlier on a 
few specific points for the purpose of bringing the law of the Church 
into harmony with the law of the land, as recently modified by 
Parliament, it is unnecessary to speak. 

5. Decisions of the ecclesiastical courts form an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the above laws, and must not be omitted from the listo the 
Church’s laws. Of course, however, in including them, exception 
must be made of any decisions which turn on Acts of Parliament or 
other parts of national and not of ecclesiastical law, and equally open 
to objection would be the authority of any tribunal, if any there be, 
not itself in accord with the law of the Church. 

The above items (1) of the pre-Reformation laws and standards, so 
far as such have not since been repealed, either expressly or by natural 
inference from changes expressly made—probably a very small 
residuum—and (2) of the post-Reformation laws and standards, form, 
I conceive, what should be meant by “the law of the Church,” by all 
porsons who do not take the ecclesiastical law, as administered in the 
ecclesiastical courts, as the sufficient and conclusive ‘ Church law,” 

There remains the question whether Church law which has long 


* The reference to them, along with other valid enactments, by Sir Robert Phillimore 
Elphinstone v. Purchas, Law Reports, 3 Adm. & Ecc. p. 83, appears to suggest that 
did not consider these canons invalid. 
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. been neglected or disused thereby ceases to be law. When the law 
is based upon and assumes a state of things which no longer exists— 
as in the case of those canons which regulate the procedure in the 
ecclesiastical courts on questions of wills and of marriages, the cognisance 
of which has now been taken away from those courts—the law may 
justly be termed obsolete; but that mere disuse can put an end to the 
obligation of a Church law which is perfectly capable of being still 
acted on, is by no means apparent. One thing at least is clear, that 
the principle of repeal by desuetude must be applied, if at all, 
impartially and not arbitrarily. Men cannot reasonably claim to urge 
upon members of the Church of England as still binding the long 
neglected mandates which have come down from the “ages of faith,” 
or are to be found in the constitutions or liturgy settled two or three 
hundred years ago, and then, when confronted with other like mandates 
to which they themselves have no intention of conforming, turn round 
and say that these are repealed by desuetude. Those, in particular, who 
are anxious to reorganise the new on the lines of the old, are logically 
committed to respect for the antique, and cannot enjoy also the aa 
of scorn for the antiquated, 

These being the laws of the Church, if laws can be imposed on ne 

_ Church without the sanction of the great bulk of the Church, that is, 
the laity, it will be well to notice in conclusion what are some of the 
results to which any profession of loyal adherence to such laws must in 
consistency pledge a man. ‘Thus, as the canons of 1603 are part of 
such laws, a loyal Churchman must accept the following as binding 
enactments and declarations : 

1. That to affirm any of, the 39 Articles to be erroneons is to 
subject oneself to excommunication (canon 5). 

[That party in the Church, it may be observed, which is loudest in 
its expressions of devotion to the Church, is the party which holds in 
least favour the Thirty-nine Articles—the “ forty stripes save one, laid 
on the backs of the English clergy.” It is evident, however, from 
this canon, that the law of the Church allows of no expression of 
dissent from these Articles, even though excused, as I have heard it 
excused by a clergyman hard pressed in argument with Article 29,* 
by the remark that the Articles date from the period when the Church 
was most under Calvinistic influences. | 

2, That the orders and rites of the Prayer-book are to be used 
without any diminution or addition (canon 14). 

3. That the churchwardens of a parish are to exclude from Com- 
munion at the church of that parish every one not resident in the 
parish (canon 28).. 


* This is the article afirming that the wicked, when they take the Eucharist, “ eat 
not the body of Christ,” ‘‘are in nowise partakers of Christ,” as, of course, they would 
„be if the Body of Christ were present in the consecrated elements, irrespectively 
of the faith of the recipient. 
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4, That parents or servants who persistently neglect to send their 
children or servants to be catechised are to be excommunicated 
{canon 59). 

5. That all persons holding any -ecclesiastical living, and being 
Masters of Arts, are “ usually ” (except when in private houses or in 
their studies) to wear gowns, with hoods or tippets, and square caps, 
and other ministers the same, except the tippets (canon 74). 

6. That all schoolmasters are to bring their children to church 
whenever there is a sermon on a holy day in the parish (canon 79). 

7. That schoolmasters are to teach the grammar used under 
Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Elizabeth, “ and none other ” (ditto). 

8. That all parishioners not attending church on Sundays or holy 
days (without urgent cause of absence) are to be called on by the 
ahurchwardens or sidesmen, and, in default of amendment, are to be 
presented by them to the Ordinary (canon 90). 

9, That the churchwardens and sidesmen are similarly to present 
to the Ordinary for punishment all persons notoriously guilty of 
immorality or bad conduct, including, among other offences, usury 
(canon 109), which, at the date of the canons, meant taking interest 
for money. 

[This was indeed its meaning long before, and we have further 
Church sanction for so understanding it in one of the old canons of the 
_ pre-Reformation Church—a canon, I think, still unrepealed—made 
under Archbishop Edmund in 1286, and declaring that, when one who 
has taken security for a loan has received out of the income (after 
allowing for expenses) so much as makes up the principal, he is to 
give up his security, for the loan is at an end: to hold the security 
any longer, it is said, would be usury.” In other words, a Church- - 
man is to consider that if he lends money at 5 per cent., and receives 
the interest for twenty years, his right to his capital is gone. ] 

10. That the minister and churchwardens shall annually exhibit to 
the bishop the names of all persons in the parish above sixteen who 
did not take the Communion at Haster (canon 112), 

The above are some of the rules which have the clearest right to 
be called laws of the Church. It is difficult to conceive with what 
show of reason any clergyman could hold himself (or his church officers 
or his congregation) absolved from obeying these canons, who would 
yet cite,t as still in force, the English canon of 960, directing that 
the Communion should not (except in case of sickness) be taken 
otherwise than fasting. 

The canons of 1640 make it a “law of the Church” that every 


* “Tnhibemus ne pignus retinere quispiam contendat“ postquam de fructibus 
sortem perceperit, deductis expensis; quoniam usura est,'—Lyndwood, ed. 1679, 


p. 160. : 
+ As in Staley’s “The Catholic Religion: a Manual of Instruction for Members of 
the Anglican Church.” Seventh edition, p. 283. 
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parson shall once in every quarter at morning prayer read ‘audibly the 
dissertation on the royal power there set forth, declaring the order of 
kings to be of divine right and asserting that for subjects to bear 
arms against the king “upon any pretence whatsoever” is to resist 
the powers ordained of God. There surely is not in the Church of 
England one single clergyman who deems it his duty to obey this 
express mandate of the two Convocations. 

Such laws as these, it should be noticed, are among the later, or 
the more lately re-enacted, of the rules which the clergy have laid 
down for the Church. - About them there is no question whether they 
may not be impliedly repealed by the manifold and far-reaching 
Reformation changes, for they are, in their present form even when 
not originally, posterior to the Reformation. And even these laws are 
largely such as fail to command the allegiance of Churchmen, however 
strenuously they may insist on the general duty of obedience to the 
“Jaws of the Church. When we look back to the older laws or to such 
of them as remain formally unrevoked, we are less surprised at the 
lax manner in which they are treated, because it is often a matter of 
no little difficulty to judge whether they are or are not repealed by 
implication. Sometimes it seems necessary to pray in aid a statute to 
` make out a revocation which is generally assumed to have taken place. 
Take, for instance, the constitution made by Convocation under Arch- 
bishop Chichele in 1415, and providing among other things that no 
layman shall exercise, even as deputy for another person, any spiritual 
jurisdiction—which would include the office of bishop’s chancellor, an 
office now usually held by a layman. It might perhaps be argued 
that this is not now the law of the Church, because, canon 127 pro- 
vides that ecclesiastical judges must be men not only “ learned in the 
civil and ecclesiastical law,” but also “ reasonably well practised in the 
course thereof,” and that this provision points to their being laymen. 
Such an argument, I conceive, would be but a weak one, as the new 
and the old canons might well stand together, the new one requiring 
that such judges should have had experience in the practice of the 
law, the old one requiring that they should (after acquiring their 
legal experience, if not before) have taken holy orders. Doubtless 
the real reason why the old constitution is disregarded even by 
Churchmen is that the statute 37 Hen. VIII. c. 17 enacts that a lay- 
man shall not be disqualified for such offices provided he is a doctor 
of civil law. Bat this statute, a law of the State about the Church, 
cannot properly be cited in determining what is the law of the 
Church, ` 

The practical conclusion to which these considerations point is, I 
conceive, that the so-called law of the Church—the law made by those 
clerical gatherings, ancient or modern, which claim the right to make 
laws for the Church—is by no means worthy of the deference claimed 
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for it. Defective a priori, as lacking the sanction of the laity, it is 
also shown a.posteriort to be defective by the fact that persons of all 
schools of thought feel it unsuited to modern times and judge it 
necessary to deviate from it, some in this direction, some in that. 

Of Church law as administered in the ecclesiastical courts, including 
therein the Judicial Committee, there appears reason to speak with a 
greater degree of respect. Here the lay voice makes itself heard, 
through statutes which modify the purely clerical view, and canons, 
at least modern canons, which are wanting in lay authority, receive 
scant attention, The position even here, however, is very far from 
being satisfactory or reasonable. There is abundance of law as to 
how the services of the Church are to be conducted, but there is con- 
stant defiance of the law——habitual conduct of services in a manner 
prohibited by law, and a veto by the rulers of the Church on the law 
being put in force. A clergyman may, and often does, habitually 
perform practices, the illegality of which has been distinctly declared 
by the Church tribunals, but on the matter being brought to the 
bishop’s attention there is alike a refusal on the bishop’s part to take 
action himself, and a refusal to sanction the commencement of penal 
proceedings by others. The plea that the clergyman is doing excel- 
ent work in the parish, or that he has gathered around him a congre- 
gation which is quite satisfied with the manner in which the services 
are conducted, is accounted a sufficient_reason for negativing the idea 
of prosecution for defiance of the ecclesiastical law. The principle 
may be a good one, that each clergyman or each congregation should 
be a law to himself or itself, and should not be coerced into adopting 
any form of worship that is not acceptable to it or discarding any that 
is, but if it be good, the Act of Uniformity is at once condemned. It 
may be good that in matters of religion State law and Church law 
should alike be set at nought, but if so, it would be more decorous 
that they should be expressly repealed, that is, in their character of 
binding enactments. Liberty of action would then be assured without 
partiality, while it certainly is not so assured by a system which leaves 
bishops free to wink at illegality whenever they sympathise with its 
object, and to frown upon it whenever they do not. Or if it be rather 
thought that there must be some approach to uniformity within the 
Church, but that the rules of the existing Prayer-book have become 
unsuitable, let us have a revision, an enactment of fresh laws, and an 
impartial enforcement of them when enacted. The one thing that 
‘cannot be justified is the present system of theoretical uniformity and 
practical anarchy, of elaborate laws to fetter the obedient, and at the 
same time of impunity for the lawless, of a lip profession of reverence 
for the laws of the Church, and habitual infringement of its rubrics, 
its forms, and its canons, 

GEO. SERRELL, 


WAS MR. PARNELL BADLY TREATED? 


F the Irish Race Convention in Dublin had not been followed so 
quickly by the excitements of the Parnell Anniversary, the inter- 
necine troubles of the Irish party would be, for all practical purposes, 
at an end. The senténce of the Convention, pronounced in con- 
twmaciam, has disposed of the Healyite schism as an open cult, The 
Irish party have received a peremptory commission to deal with the 


first overt act of mutiny in their ranks. Mr. Healy’s friends will. 


either have to comport themselves like honest comrades, or resign and 
face their constituencies; and the most infatuated of them will not 


pretend that there are more than three constituencies in the country ' 
where the candidates of a third party—a Party of Mutiny, with no ‘ 


better programme than that of Discordia sum, discordans—would have 
the ghost of a chance of being re-elected. Those who know Mr. Healy 
best are not without hope that, now that Irish public opinion has 
regained its ascendancy, he will simply, in the language of the lawyers, 
take up a “ watching brief,” and accept the situation with the same 
outward philosophy with which, for more than five years, he adjourned 
the resumption of his quarrel with Mr. Parnell until his opportunity 
came. i 

Inasmuch as genuine Parnellism consists wholly of indignation 
against Mr. Parnell’s treatment in the tragic days of Committee 
Room 15, and inasmuch as Mr. Healy’s poisoned words there and his 
- subsequent writings constitute almost the whole sum and substance 
of the attacks which moved the Parnellites’ resentment, one would 
suppose that the end of Mr, Healy’s domination would be the end 
also of the separation into opposite camps of Nationalists who are 
united upon every principle, and even detail, of practical politics. 
So if would have been unquestionably in the earliér stages of the 


N 
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schism, before those parasitic “ vested interests” which grow up in a 
prolonged civil strife, and had yet power enough to complicate the 
problem of reunion. For instance, Mr. John Redmond, who is now 
the only considerable enemy of reunion, was, while Mr. Parnell was 
still alive, one of our most earnest auxiliaries in bringing about 
Mr. Parnell’s retirement, and substituting for him the very man who 
is at this moment chairman of the Irish party, Mr. John Dillon. 
The fact will astonish many people. I will, in a moment, give 
proofs of it which Mr, Redmond will be the last to challenge. 
His anxiety to extract Mr. Parnell from his fatal impasse is not 
charged against him here as a stroke of treachery to Mr. Parnell, 
but is, on the contrary, placed to the credit of his foresight and 
patriotism. Had he continued in the temper of his communica- 
tions with us in Boulogne, and throughout the six months of our stay 
in Galway Gaol, the reunion which he was willing to parchase at the 
expense of Mr. Parnell’s retirement could be effected now within 
twenty-four hours, with the goodwill of all genuine Parnellites, under 
a new leadership, if not under that of the very chairman whom Mr. 
Redmond pressed Mr. Parnell to accept as his substitute. It was 
one of Mr. Healy’s most unhappy contributions to the troubles of the 
last six years, that it was his pitiless lash in the National Press which 
goaded Mr. Redmond back, from a position of benevolent neutrality 
in which he had it in his power to say the decisive word for peace, 
into an access of irreconcilable Parnellism, in which he burned his 
boats behind him. Such, unhappily, is the virulence of faction, and 
so heady the excitements even of a minor leadership in the House of 
Commons, that now, when Mr, Parnell’s leadership is impossible, and 
when Mr, Dillon is in the position in which Mr, Redmond himself 
worked to place him during Mr. Parnell’s lifetime, we have the sorry 
spectacle of a man who was patriotic enough to foresee the evils of 
dissension, when dissension was hard to cure, now déliberately consti- 
tuting himself the high-priest of dissension, and upon the pretext (of 
all desperate and incredible pretexts) that Mr. Dillon and his friends, 
with whom Mr. Redmond cordially co-operated to secure Mr. Parnell’s 
retirement, are “ the betrayers of Parnell,” whom it is a patriotic duty 
to hold up to execration over his grave. Nay, Redmondism is to be 
kept alive, not merely by branding as “ the betrayers of Parnell” the 
men whom Mr. Redmond and Mr. Harrington, almost on their knees, 
besought to take Mr. Parnell’s place, but by championing, compli- 
menting, and egging-on to further mutinies the gentleman whom they 
a few years ago proclaimed to be the causa teterrima of all the evil 
passions of Committee Room 15, and the sole obstacle to the restoration 
of a United Ireland. A policy so cynical could not, of course, impose 
upon genuine Parnellites, if they were once fully aware of the real 
relations between Mr, Redmond and “ the betrayers of Parnell.” Un- 
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fortunately, a train of singular mischances made it impossible for us, 
in the public interests, either before going into Galway Gaol or after 
coming out of it, to tell the whole story of the defeat of our last efforts 
for peace with. Mr. Parnell, without running the risk of a farther 
disruption of our own party and, perhaps, preventing the Home Rule 
Government of 1892 from ever coming into existence. There was 
nothing for it but to remain silent year after year, while we were 
arraigned from opposite extremes on mutually destructive indictments 
—the Healyite war-cry being that we had sold ourselves to the 
Parnellites, while Mr. Redmond’s disciples were stoning us as “the 
murderers of Parnell.” Hach of these theories was bawled forth week 
after week by factious prints on both sides, and their innocent readers 
had no more notion of the contradiction between the two allega- 
tions, and the untrothfulness of both, than as many fish in a waters 
tight tank could have of the motions of the'tides. The inevitable 
result of such a confusion of tongues was the disaster at last year’s 
General Election. ‘The worst has now happened, however, and it 
was curious to observe that the charges which were boldly vocife- 
rated at a time when it was known there would be no answer, 
all of a sudden ceased the moment the work of dispelling mis- 
representations became a salutary as well as easy public duty. It 
can scarcely be doubted that, as soon as the knowledge begins to per- 
meate the public mind, that Mr. Dillon’s. policy in the Parnell crisis, 
whether it was a wise or an unwise.one, at all events never changed 
in the slightest particular from its first enunciation in the Chicago 
manifesto down to the present hour; that its keynote was a firm 
insistance upon Mr. Parnell’s retirement, combined with a constant 
warning against foul methods of warfare against him and a delicate 
sympathy with the misfortunes of a great leader; that in the peace 
proposals framed in that spirit he had not-only the assent of Mr. 
Justin M’Carthy, the elected chairman of the majority of the Irish 
party, but the active co-operation of Mr. John Redmond and all his 
present lieutenants; and that if these efforts had not been foiled by 
men on both sides whose personal consequence depended upon the 
widening of the breach, not only might the country have been spared 
the agonies of a five years’ civil war, but Mr, Parnell’s own influence 
—perhaps even life—might have been-preserved from a tragedy dark 
enough for a Sophocles’ chorus; there will come a reaction, in which 
the only unforgivable sin against Parnell’s memory will be that of 
those who would fain make his grave a shrine of everlasting discord 
among Irishmen. -I hope to be able to make some useful additions 
to public information on the subject. . 

Those who heard Mr. Redmond only the.other day proclaiming 
that there must be no parley with “ the betrayers of Parnell,” will find 


it hard to believe that the same gentleman in.a public speech less. 
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than eighteen months ago avowed that he exerted himself eagerly to 
induce one of- those very“ betrayers” to take Parnell’s place, and 
attributed to the breakdown of that arrangement all the disasters 
that have since overtaken the country. Here, however, are the 
dpsissima verba, as reported in his own organ, the Irish Daily In- 
dependent, of »-speech which Mr. Redmond made at Athlone during 
the General Election of last summer (Irish Daily Independent, 
July 22, 1895): j 


“Tt did not stop there, for you know that after the Kilkenny Election a 
number of us went to Boulogne and met Mr. O’Brien there and Mr. 
Parnell. We went for the purpose of seeing whether it was possible to 
prevent tho ruin which we foresaw would follow from the disunion in 
Ireland ; and in Boulogne several proposals were made for the purpose of 

etting over the difficulties of the situation and one of them, made by Mr. 
avnell himself, was that he should for a short time, at any rate, retire 
from the leadership, and that in his place there should be elected as chair- 
man for this short period Mr. William O’Brien.” 


There was no question of “a short pertod.” T have; fortunately, 
preserved Mr. Parnell’s own copy of his proposal, and it doa’ not con- 
tain a hint of any limitation as to time. Indeed, Mr. Redmond’s 
own. vague suggestion “for a short time’ at any rate” sufficiently 
shows that the proviso is simply a pious afterthought. But that point 
is a small one. A 


+ “ When that generous -proposal was made by Mr. Parnell,” proceeds Mr. 


Redmond, “ Mr. O’Brien cabled—and I have copies of these cablegram 
my-possession—Mr, O’Brien cabled to America to Mr. Dillon to ask him 
whether, if this proposal was carried out and he accepted the leadership for 


the time being, whether he could count on Mr. Dillon’s agreement and 
support. The answer that came from Dillon was ‘Don’t consent; do 
nothing, Tam coming. back.myself,’ and I well remember the discourage- 
ment of Mr. O’Brien when he received that cable, Wo thought the difti- 
culties had almost been got over, but the moment Dillon sent that cable, 
Mr. O’Brien was unable to go further with the negotiations. .... If Mr. 
Dillon had acted diterently that time the crisis would have been brought to 
an end. I tell you these things in order to prove that Mr. Dillon, more 
than any Irishman living, is responsible for the present state of dissension 
in the Ivish race.” 


Speaking at Boyle, co. Roscommon, two days afterwards, I 
denounced the statement as to Mr. Dillon as an unmitigated false- 
hood, and as the Boyle speech has been now for more than a year 
public property, without any attempt on Mr. Redmond’s part, so far 
as I know, to controvert it, it may be permissible to extract a portion 
of my reply to Mr. Redmond (Freemans Journal, July 24, 1893) : 


“ Mr. Dillon cabled across from America in the most affectionate terms 
agreeing to the proposal that I should take Mr. Parnell’s place, and pledging 
himself to give every possible assistance and co-operation. Mr. Redmond 
says he has the cables that passed between us, I don’t know how he got 
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them, but if he has them he is perfectly welcome to publish every word of 
them, for they will cram that falsehood down his throat. Until I get back 
to London I cannot get at my own papers, but this is absolutely certain, 
that Mr. Dillon in most generous terms welcomed the proposition that I 
should take Mr. Parnell’s place, and when I got his cablegram, hateful as 
the position was to me and utterly opposed as it was to all my natural 
tastes and capacities, I was willing to accept the responsibility and to fill 
the gap in order to save the country from the horrible consequences that 1 
foresaw then, just as clearly as I see now, were before the country.” 

Mark the light all this throws upon Mr. Redmond’s present position 
that it is a sacred duty to Mr. Parnell’s manes to go on feeding the 
flames of discord among Irishmen, since there can be no union with . 
“the betrayers of Parnell.” In his own Athlone speech, four years 
after Mr, Parnell’s death, he tells us “the crisis would have been 
brought to an end” if one of the most vilely abused of these same 
“betrayers of Parnell” had been put in Mr. Parnell’s place. The 
whole matter in dispute was Mr. Parnell’s retirement. If to be of 
opinion that, in thea tances, his retirement was the indispensable 
condition of ‘safety for the Yrish cause was a “betrayal of Parnell,” ; 
Mr. Redmond not only avows himself a partner in the betrayal, but 
rightly-claims the credit of working for it “to prevent the ruin which 
we foresaw would follow from the disunionin Ireland.” ‘ We thought 
the difficulties had almost been got over,” adds this fanatical Par- 
nellite-at-any-price—the difficulties, that is to say, of securing the 
withdrawal of Mr, Parnell in favour of a man upon whose head Mr. 
Rgdmond’s friends have been for five years pouring out the vials of 
heir wrath and some of the sharpest of their paving-stones as “a 
betrayer of Parnell;” and the only “ difficulty ” Mr. Redmond alleges 
to have remained in the way of completing the change of chairman- 

-ship-—namely, Mr. .Dillon’s jealous ambition—is a figment of the 
imagination ro gross that Mr. John Redmond, who now makes him- 
self the mouthpiece of this unworthy afterthought, actually wrote me 
on February 7, 1891, when the Boulogne conferences were practically 
over :, f 

“Tam afraid John’s interview with P. at Calais had a very bad effect 
and accounts for much of recent events. Ever since P. has been saying if 
you were to be the Jeader, as he originally strongly urged, the difficulties 
would be very small. I wish to God this could -be so. I well know John 
(Dillon) would not be the one to object.” 


The italics are Mr. Redmond’s. He ‘‘ well knows,” now as well 
as then, that instead of Mr. Dillon grasping at the leadership, it was 
only when I insisted on his name being substituted for mine in the 
agreement with Mr. Parnell that any difficulty was raised by Mr. 
Dillon. He equally well knows that he (Mr. John Redmond) put 
strong and even extreme pressure on Mr. Parnell to agree to the 
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substitution of ‘Mr. Dillon’s name for mine, and to the last moment 
of the Boulogne, negotiations continued (as I shall show in a moment 
under his own hand) to press Mr. Parnell to accept the chairmanship 
of the present chairman of the Irish Party. The “betrayal of 
Parnell” is now Mr. Redmond’s only serious plea for refusing the 
outstretched hand of his brother Nationalists. It is this fact which 
makes it worth while elucidating the almost unknown history of Mr. 
Yedmond’s extraordinary change of front, from his efforts to press Mr. 
Dillon’s chairmanship on Mr. Parnell to his present frantic determina- 
tion to consign the country to red ruin rather than consent to the 
chairmanship he laboured for at Boulogne. The moment earnest 
Parnellites master the facts, Mr. Redmond’s power as a mischief- 
maker will not be worth much further notice. 
* The Boulogne arrangement broke down through two causes. One 
(and the most fatal) was the determination, in a section of our 
own camp, to have out, to the bitter end, an old personal quarrel 
with Mr. Parnell, The other difficulty (that on the Pamellite side) 
may, perhaps, be sufficiently understood from the report-of the above- 
mentioned speech at Boyle, the substantial accuracy of which has not 
been challenged. After mentioning that Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor cabled their hearty approval of the proposal as to myself, 
the speech proceads : ` 


“Myr, Parnell thereupon made a second proposition which required that 
Mr. M’Carthy should ask for certain assurances from Mr. Gladstone. T 
wired that if the second proposition meant that Mr. Parnell would consent. 
to Mr. M’Carthy retaining the chairmanship of the party, I could see 
no difficulty whatever about obtaining these assurances, and they were 
afterwards without difticulty obtained. I received a reply that Mr. Parnell 
would give way to nobody but myself. I then informed him that under ' 
these circumstances the matter was at an end between us and that nothing 
on earth would induce me to ask Mr. M’Carthy to seek for these assurances 
if he was afterwards to surrender the chairmanshiptome. I then suggested 
as the only possible way out of the difficulty, that John Dillon should be sub- 
stituted for myself as chairman of the party. I may have been right or 
been wrong, but it was I that suggested and I that insisted upon Mr. Dillon 
being substituted for myself, and, I need not sell you, without the remotest 
suggestion on John Dillon’s part. On the contrary, I found the utmost 
possible difficulty in getting him to consent to have his own name sub- 
stituted for mine. So far from the breakdown of the arrangement at 
Boulogne being due in any way whatsoever to John Dillon, he played a 
more unselfish part and faced more cruel misrepresentation and injustice 
than probably any man ever faced before, in those efforts at peace and unity, 
under circumstances of difficulty of which the Irish people have little con- 
ception, although they will probably have to hear more about them. Mr. 
Dillon had to face the most persistent misrepresentation and injustice from 
both sides—from what I may call the extreme right and the extreme 
wrong, because in this controversy both extremes have met often enough. 
I venture to say if peace was not made at the time and if the country was 
not saved from the horrors and misery of the past four years, it was not 
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John Dillon’s fault, but it was the fault to a very large extent—I am sorry 
to say, not by any means solely, but to a large extent—it was the fault of 
Mr. John Redmond and his friends, because they agreed with us that it 
was necessary that Mr. Parnell should retire, they promised faithfully that 
they would separate themselves from him if he broke faith with us, and if 
they had only the courage of their conviction and if in kindness to Mr. 
Parnell as well as in kindness to Ireland they had insisted upon their advice 
being taken when he called them together in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Mr. Parnell might still be alive to-day and all the disasters and the disgrace 
that have overtaken the Irish cause since that unhappy split might have 
been exchanged for a period of new strength and union, and triumph for the 
Irish cause.” 


I have now to offer proofs of the active exertions of Mr. Redmond 
and his friends in inducing Mr. Parnell to retire in Mr. Dillon’s 
favour. - Let me premise by saying that none of the documents that 
follow were made public or even alluded to by me until these gentle? 
men had themselves repeatedly charged, in terms not the less injurious 
„because conveyed by innuendos and hints, that I had, at Boulogne, 
recanted our Chicago declaration insisting on Mr. Parnell’s retirement. 
On January 2; 1891 (having received from Mr. Dillon the cable in 
reference ts’ myself), I wired Mr. Parnell from Paris : 


“{Confidential.] Satisfactory message from Dillon. In view of mis- 
chievovs newspaper rumours, would strongly urge you authorise me to 
communicate with M’Carthy and Sexton. Will, of course, take nothing for 
granted; but my personal position, difficult enough already, would be 
intolerable if obliged to keep them wholly in dark. - “O'BRIEN.” 


Mr. Parnell’s reply (dated Dublin, January 2) was: 


“Do not communicate with M’Carthy or Sexton. Wrote you important 
letter last night, giving result of my consideration of proposals, which you 
will receive this evening or to-morrow morning. tt PARNELL.” 


On the same day (January 2, 1891) I received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Harrington: 


t Long conference with Parnell. Think proposal in his letter going 
forward more simple and less likely do harm in England. Certainly offered 
in best faith. Parnell very desirous to do anything fair. i 
7 “ FARRINGTON,” 


The letter referred to was one suggesting that private assurances 
should be obtained on two points in the Home Rule arrangement 
(Police and Land),.which will be mentioned hereafter. Immediately 
on -receipt of the letter, I telegraphed to Mr. Harrington : (Paris, 
January 3, 1891): 


` 


“[Confidential.] Does new proposal mean withdrawal objection to 
M’Carthy continuing chairman? Letter not clear on that point. If - 
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M’Carthy continues chairman, think new proposal feasible, and would do 
best to carry out. Wire immediately. “ O’Brien.” 


I received the following wire in reply. (Dublin, January 3, 1891): 


“ Proposal is subject your acceptance chairmanship, and you alone. We 
are with Chief in that. He would depend on you alone to consider his 
feelings and consult. Your message raises my hopes. God bless your 
efforts, tt FLARRINGTON.” 


Whereupon I intimated to Mr. Parnell, on his return to Boulogne 
(January 6, 1891), that I could not consent to have my name men- 
tioned further in connection with his proposal, and suggested that the 
only condition on which it would be possible for me to continue our con- 
ferences was that, by way of compromise, he should agree to the substi- 
tution of Mr. Dillon’s name for the chairmanship. This, after a severe 
Struggle, in which the principal part was taken by Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Harrington, and Mr, Clancy, Mr. Parnell was brought to assent to; and 
from that date forth Mr. Dillon’s chairmanship was the basis of all our 
communications. The impression left upon my mind by the declara- 
tions to me of the present Parnellite chiefs in reference to Mr. Dillon’s 
leadership is sufficiently indicated in a cablegram of mine to Mr. 
Dillon (January 7, 1891) begging his acceptance of the proposal : 


“Your leadership much improves prospect. Redmond, Harrington, 
Clancy will certainly be detached if P. insincere.” 


Mr. M’Carthy cheerfully accepted the new proposal; -with his usual 
superb unconsciousness that there was any self-sacrifice involved, 
' and with a characteristic disdain for the intrigues that were all this 
` time busily at work in the Irish party, by secret mine and open insult, 
to render: any peace proposals that would give the smallest quarter to 
Mr. Parnell abortive. This domestic side of our difficulties I shall 
have to enlarge upon hereafter. It was not until Mr. Dillon returned 
to France himself that he could be induced to assent to his own 
nomination as chairman; but, once he came to realise that the 
proposal was the only one which stood between us and the permanent 
dismemberment of the party, he, of course, threw no obstacle in the 
way of the efforts which Messrs. M’Carthy and Sexton were at the 
time successfully making to obtain satisfactory guarantees on the points 
stipulated for by Mr. Parnell. All this was not to be done in a day, 
and Mr. Parnell was unfortunately receiving daily and multiplying 
proofs that any pacificatory influence of ours, although actively sus- 
tained by the elected chairman of the party and by its most brilliant 
member, was paralysed by a small but active and violent minority of 
our colleagues, who grudged every hour given to conciliation and 
beguiled their followers into the insane delusion that his one defeat in 
Kilkenny had disposed of Mr. Parnell—that, in the slaughter-house 
style then in vogue, ‘‘ Parnell was hanged at Kilkenny and cut down 
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at Boulogne.” _ On January 23, 1891, after certain inevitable delays, 
Mr. Parnell began to be impatient, and wired : 


“ Kindly wire Euston Hotel any prospect settlement. 


T replied, on the same day : 


“ PARNELL.” 


- “Decidedly fair prospect settlement; would ‘strongly urge continued 


moderation. 


í Q BRIEN.” 


On January 30, we were at last in a position to assure him that 
his requirements had been substantially satisfied, as will, of course, be 
evident from the two sets of requisitions and declarations here set 


forth : 


“Memorandum stating whether 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
intend to deal with the Irish Land 
question themselves, by legislation in 
the Imperial Parliament, or to regard 
this as one of the questions the power 
of dealing with which would be con- 
ferred on the Irish Parliament; and 
if the former course is to be adopted, 
whether this question would be dealt 
with by purchase, or upon the lines 
of the measure annually introduced 
by the Irish party during ‘this Par- 
liament and-supported by the Liberal 
party.” . 


B. 
“Stating whether Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues will agree to insert 
a provision in the next Home Rule 


Bill that the control of the Imperial. 


authority over the Irish Constabu- 
lary shall cease within a definite 
number of years (say five), and that 
this force, with such modifications in 
its character and numbers as may 
be deemed necessary, shall then be 
transferred to the control of the 
Irish Executive responsible to the 
Trish Parliament, and whether Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues will 
consent that the solution of the 
questions dealt with in A. and B. 
upon the lines agreed upon shall be 
regarded as vital. 


LAND. - 

“Tt would be obviously incon- 
sistent with the concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland that the power to 
deal with the laws relating to land 
in Ireland should be permanently 
confined to the Imperial: Parliament 
to the exclusion of the-local legis- 
lature. The Land question must 
therefore either be settled by the 
Imperial Parliament simultaneously 
with the establishment of Home 
Rule, or within a limited period 
thereafter, to be specified in Home 
Rule Bill, or the power to deal with 
it must be committed: to the local 
legislature.” 


Pouce. . 

“ Mr. Gladstone expressly said, in 
introducing the Home Rule Bill in 
1886, that he and his colleagues 
‘had no desire to exempt the police . 
of Ireland, in its final form, from 
the ultimate control of the Irish 
Legislative Body.’ The complete 
organisation of a local police by the 
Irish Government, to take the place 
of the present armed and semi-mili- 
tary police, ought not to require 
more than a moderate amount of - 
time (say five years, or less), During 
the interval, the present armed police 
under the control of the Lord- 
Lieutenant would undergo a rapid 


„reduction or transformation (subject, 


of course, to a strict observation of 
all engagements made by the Impe- ` 
rial Government with the Royal 
Irish Constabulary), and would, on 
the completion of the arrangements 
for a civil police, finally disappear.” 


sae 
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These assurances were, in substance and in fact, fully redeemed by 
the legislative proposals of the Home Rule Government of 1892, No 
Parnellite has ever alleged that the actual Home Rule Bill fell below 
the Boulogne standard. The amendments for which Mr. Parnell held 
out in his final interview with us at Calais were of too trivial a 
character to be seriously discussed here as an excuse for bringing 
upon Ireland all the calamities which have since befallen her. One 
need not darken his memory with any imputation of bad faith, A 
full disclosure of the helpless position in which we were placed at 
that juncture by the covert hostility of a minority of our colleagues 
would make it only too easy to understand why Mr. Parnell was. 
shaken in his first belief that an honourable retirement was his only 
alternative to a hopeless struggle against a practically united party and 
united- country, and that he could trust to loyal friends to’ save that 
retirement from every taint of personal degradation. Not without much 
melancholy reason, he swung around to the belief that Mr. M’Carthy, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr.- Dillon, and myself were at the mercy of an irrecon- 
cilable junta of his enemies, and that, inasmuch as some of us could 
not even meet or explain our minds to our colleagues or our fellow, 
countrymen until we had first gone through six months’ imprison- 
ment, he had only to fight on, and the struggle would in the meantime 
develop into a savage personal duel between Mr. Healy and himself, in 
which, in the long run, there was bound to be a reaction in his favour. 
But I am dealing now, not with Mr. Parnell’s point of view, but with 
that of those lieutenants of his who are af present carrying on the 
work of discord in his name, and on the plea that we were his 
betrayers; and I submit that their own declarations at that particular 
moment show beyond any possibility of controversy that Mr. Redmond 
and his friends did not in the smallest degree share Mr. Parnell’s 
doubts as to the sufficiency of the Land and Police assurances, on 
which the negotiations were nominally broken off, but that they one 
and all to the last moment urged Mr. Parnell to retire in Mr. Dillon’s 
favour, and, unless with the view of securing that result, attached no 
importance to the verbal alterations which Mr. Parnell held out for. 
First let me cite an extract from a letter of a gentleman who will be 
recognised at once as one of the most potent non~Parliamentary figures 
on the Parnellite side—one whose good feeling and good sense made 
him one of the most influential factors in the Boulogne peace con- 
ferences. He wrote under date of .February 6, 1891, after the above 
assurances had been communicated to Mr. Parnell, and while his friends 
were still discussing their sufficiency : 


“T was much elated with parts of your letters to me and P. O’B.* till I 
learned this evening that there is yeb some hitch in the matter. Redmond 


* Mr. Patrick O’Brien, the present member for Kilkenny City. 
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and Harrington go to London to- -night, and go, I assure you, with the full 
determination not to allow, as far as they can, any matter of form, or any 
alteration from the original proposals as agreed to by you and John (Dillon), 
to be made. Indeed, I do not think that “Parnell means to make any, but, 
as I told you all along, if he does so he won’t have these men and his other 
best friends with him. I quite understand the position, I think, and I am 
sure I quite know these men’s minds, ... . I write all this to urge further 
patience. No sacrifice and patience is too great which would avoid the 
painful chaos intowhich everything would be plunged if you and John went 
into gaol, and left matters unsettled. J assure you there is no crowing 
among P.’s real friends and confidants—but on the contrary, the greatest 
apprehension that matters will not be settled on the lines arranged, and 
great fear that undue haste may finally be used to press matters, and, above 
. all, the apprehension that you and John would throw the thing up and go 
to gaol. : 


Allusion is made here to Messrs. Redmond and Harrington’s visit 
to London for the final consultation at the Westminster Palace Hotél. 
The result is given in a touching letter written to me by Mr. Harrington 
under date “Dublin, February 10, 1891,” which is quoted here, not 
by way of controversial taunt, but as proof conclusive that the most 
influential Parnellite leaders, instead of considering us as “ betrayers 
of Parnell” then for endeavouring to obtain his withdrawal in Mr. 
Dillon’s favour, were entirely persuaded that we were taking the only 
means left of saving both Mr. Parnell and Ireland, and strove with us 
to the last to overcome Mr. Parnell’s objections: 


“I returned from London in so gloomy a frame of mind on Saturday 
evening that I found myself unable to write to you on Sunday; and I hoped 
yesterday might bring me some news and some hope. I had every reason 
to expect that our arrangement would have been completed last week. | 
Here in Ireland. Parnell was in an excellent frame of mind. He spoke 
freely of the arrangements which Dillon ought to make when he was chair- 
man, and seemed to have his own plans fully arranged on that basis. But 
when, on Gill’s and Clancy’s summons, we went over to meet him in London 
on Saturday we found the whole situation changed. Our poor friend (——) 
was not a success at the last stages of the diplomacy, though God knows he 
did his very best. His disputing the accuracy of Parnell’s description of 
their interview only served to make matters worse. However, we had no 
difficulty in inducing Parnell to put the thing before you- directly. His 
confidence in you is as strong as ever, but I think John said something to 
him about the funds in Paris which has aroused in his mind the suspicion 

‘that, if he retires now, the difficulties to confront him, if ever he attempts 
to return, will be rendered all the more formidable only by his retirement. 
It is very probable his interview with Cecil Rhodes has stiffened him, and 
no doubt the pressure from some troublesome lads here in Ireland calling 
upon him on no account to give way has had some effect. Byrne of the 
Freeman has not favoured peace either, and stupidly adheres to the belief 
that it would ruin the Freeman if Parnell retires. Yet, with all this, I 
don’t believe he is averse to a settlement himself, What I believe is this— 
that he considers Home Rule absolutely essential for the unity of the 
Liberal party, He believes that, recognising that they are now in what he 
calls a melting mood, and that it is easy to squeeze the very best terms out 
of them if we hold out. The situation here in Irelrnd is simply fearful—I 
write this with tears in my eyes at every ling... My God, should the 


-- 
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end of it be to place us in a camp opposed to you, some of us who have never 
felt prouder than when shoulder to shoulder with you in thick of the fight, 
it will indeed be a bitter day and a sad humiliation. .... Whatever may 
be the result of this, one hope will remain to me, and that is that I may 
always’ subscribe myself, my dear William, your sincere friend, Tim 
Harrinotoy.” 


It only remains to examine Mr. Redmond’s own state of mind at 
this critical juncture, and contrast it with his present unworthy 
antics around the grave at Glasnevin. I cannot at this moment dis- 
cover to what communication of mine the following wire, dated 
Dublin, January 27, 1891, is a reply : 


“ He entirely agrees. He goes to London to-night. Meets Gill there 
to-morrow. He will write you. Have no anxiety about bona fides. 
° “ REDMOND.” 


On February 5 he writes from Dublin: 


«I have just returned from London, where I fully discussed the situation 
‘with P. As I understand there is no objection to strengthening the 
assurance about the Police in such a way as to satisfy him and that the 
only point of dispute is as to the Land question, I do hope that you will 
use all your influence to have this difficulty removed, and I say this as one 
who is quite as anxious for the settlement as you are yourself. I think the 
last suggestion P. has made might fairly be accepted, namely, the Land 
question should be included among the matters over which the Irish 
Parliament would have power to deal, but that this power should be 
«leferred for say five years after the passing of the Act. There is not much 
dlifference between this and the proviso in the memorandum. Of course I 
‘can quite understand a feeling of impatience on the part of G. and his 
‘friends, and God knows you have special reason for impatience, but so much 
is at stake and we have approached so near an agreement that it would 
be horrible if a break came now. All the influence that Harrington, 
Clancy, and I possess is being used in season and out of it in the right 
direction, and we are all quite impressed with the belief in P.’s bona fides, 
and that the demands he is making come from his natural desire to use the 
opportunity to get as good a bargain as possible—but there are other in- 
fluences amongst his friends besides ours, as you must know, and I most’ 
earnestly beg of you to leave no stone unturned to bring about the small 
further concession which is alone needed now to put us all in accord. I 
think G.’s letter should not be published until we are in accord—better a 
further delay and negotiation than that. Before the final word is said 
P. will have a meeting of his supporters. I need, I think, scarcely tell you 
that you may count on my continued assistance—whateyer it is worth,—- 
‘With best regards to John, ever yours, J. E. REDMOND,” 


Up to this point I have nothing to reproach Mr. Redmond and 
his friends with, but on the contrary much to commend in their clear- 
sightedness and patriotism. They acted as became gentlemen, loyal 
to the best interests of their leader and their country, and conscious 
that they were dealing with colleagues as solicitous as themselves for 
our old leaders feelings in an hour of misfortune, and for the 
restoration of our tottering cause to its ancient unity and power. 
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Mr. Redmond’s first breach of faith v was his failure to redeem his 
promise, both to Mr. Dillon and” myself, that he would. return to 
Boulogne if there was any breakdown in the settlement which he 
professed he was as anxious for as ourselves—the settlement, that 
is to say, whose basis, was the chairmanship of the present chairman 
of the Irish party, whom he now reviles as a “ betrayer of Parnell,” 
On the day after the above letter was written, Mr. Redmond arrived 
in London for the final consultation with Mr. Parnell, and wired me, 
February 9, 1891: . 


. “Parnell not here to-night. Expect important interview to-morrow 
afternoon. Gill waits. I beg you publish nothing till Gill or I wire you.” | 


The “important interview” of the next day was the meeting of 
Mr. Parnell’s chief supporters at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at 
which it has never been denied that they with one voice—Mr. 
James O’Kelly, Mr. Parnell’s closest friend and ‘confidant among 
those who at present call themselves Parnellites, not least emphatically 
_ counselled the acceptance of the Boulogne arrangement, Mr. Parnell 

alone being of the contrary opinion. On that day, I wired to London 
to Mr. T, P. Gill, M.P., who had borne an ardent and ill-requited 
part in the peace proposals : 


“ [Confidential.] Would make last urgent appeal P., remember his enemies 
working for breakdown. His prompt acceptance would still close matter 
with complete satisfaction for him. If any breakdown press R. and H.. 
come over to-night. Otherwise our work closed. “ O'BRIEN.” 


. Mr. Redmond’s reply was the following (London, February 9, 
1891): 


“My DEAR WLAN, —We spent some time with P. to-day. He has 
got firmly in his mind the idea, due to something which fell from Gill, that 
the Liberal leaders are trying to make it a condition that you alone should 
see the amended memo. and inform them that you are satisfied, before he 
sees it or knows its contents. Gill has assured him that he is under a mis- 
apprehension, and that no such condition bas been created. Of course, such 
a condition could only be made with your knowledge and assent, and if you 
write or wire to say you know, or have agreed to no such condition, then 
we can, with every prospect of success, go back to the terms of the memo. 
and, under these circumstances, I have every hope that you may be able to 
get the changes he suggests made by Gladstone. Gill has both his suggested 
amendments, and as to the first, I understand no difficulty arises. Iam sorry 
to say my power for good, and that of Harrington, Clancy, &c., has been 
enormously lessened, if not destroyed, by the statements in the press, 
especially those made yesterday by an ‘ Anti-Parnellite Member who was at 
Boulogne,’ that we are determined to join M’Carthy, and that you and 
Dillon have informed G. that you are satisfied with the assurances as already 
given. As to the matter of the permanent retention of the members, I 
don’t think this will stand in the way. I can’t go over to Boulogne, and if 
I did, I could not add anything. I am doing my best, but, as I say, 1 fear 
my influence is less than ever. I must return to Ireland, where my poor 
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mother is lying hovering between life and death. God grant you may 
succeed in your work in the end.— Yours ever, J. E. REDMOND.” 


Then follows the postscript printed in an early portion of this 
paper, stating that 
“ P, has been saying if you were to be the leader, as he originally strongly 


urged, the difficulties would be very small. I wish to God this could be so. 
I well know John would not be the one to object.” 


The ridiculous and, of course, wholly imaginary character of the 
‘‘ new condition” above referred to made it only too clear that Mr. 
Parnell had made up his mind against retirement. It is not necessary 
here to reprint the last communications that passed between us on 

„tha subject, beyond the closing words of a letter which have since 
received so melancholy a fulfilment, in which I remarked ‘ how 
unspeakably sad and tragic it seems to me that you should be grati- 
fying your enemies by throwing away the last chance of saving all of 
us from the horrible state of things that is before the country.” 

My last telegram to Mr. Redmond was sent on the following day, 
in reply to one begging me to postpone any public statement 
(Boulogne, February 10, 1891). It is addressed to the House of 
Commons, showing that Mr. Redmond had not been under the neces- 
sity of returning to Dublin so precipitately as his letter of the 9th 
indicated : 

“Will not publish to-night; but unless he can see his way give final 


answer to-night, accepting assurances as they stand, matter must absolutely 
close. “ O’Brien.” 


The next day, accordingly, Mr. Dillon and myself announced that 
our efforts had failed and left for Folkestone. As I stepped on board 
the boat at Boulogne I was handed the last letter I ever received 
from Mr. Parnell; and considering that a few months afterwards I 
was held up to execration as one of his “ murderers ” and “ betrayers” 
by the very men whose own judgment agreed with ours and not with 
Mr. Parnell’s in his final decision, it may be useful to place on record 
Mr. Parnell’s own feelings as to the relations between us, when ihe 
Boulogne affair was over and there was no longer any reason for dis- 
guising his opinion of one whom this letter recognises as an opponent. 


“ [Private.] 
“ House of Commons, London, February 11, 1891. 

“My pear O'Brien, —In addition to the longer letter which I send 
you for publication I desire to write you a few words expressing how 
deeply I feel the kindness and gentleness of spirit which you have shown 
me throughout these negotiations. I have felt all along that I had no 
right to expect_from anybody the constant anxiety to meet my views, the 
intense desire that all proposals claiming your sanction should be as 
palatable as possible to me, which have so distinguished your conduct of 
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the communications between us. I know -you have forgiven much rough- 
ness and asperity upon my part and have made allowances for some un- 
reasonable conduct from me, which, to anybody gifted with less patience: 
and conciliation than yourself, would have been most difficult. I appreciate 
intensely the difficulties which have surrounded you in these negotiations, 
the constant and daily anxiety of which would have been overwhelming to 
‘anybody of less courage and devotion than yourself, and I fervently hope 
and believe that the prospects for Ireland are not so dark as you fear, and 
that after a little time, having passed through these clouds of darkness, we 
may once again stand upon our former footing when in happier days we 
were comrades in arms on behalf of a United Ireland.—My dear O’Brien, 
Always yours, CaartEes S. PARNELL.” 


Is it altogether indelicate to inquire whether any of the gentlemen 
who now claim to be Mr. Parnell’s special political heirs and assignees 
was ever the recipient of a letter from him as strongly marked with 
confidence and good feeling? Remember always that the proposals” 
to which he pays generous tribute were conditional on the election of - 
the present chairman of the Irish .party in his place. The three 
chiefs of the present Parnellite party came over to London * with the 
full determination not to allow any alteration” of these proposals. 
* Mr. Harrington went back “in so gloomy a frame of mind” in con- 
sequence of Mr. Parnell’s unexpected objections “that I found myself 
unable to write to you on Saturday and I hoped that yesterday might 
have brought me some news and some hope ”—some hope, that is, of 
Mr. Parnell’s assent to Mr. Dillon’s election. Mr. Redmond intimates 
in the plainest terms that he attaches no importance to Mr. Parnell’s 
verbal faultfindings with the assurances, and repeats that “ all the in- 
fluence that Harrington, Clancy, and I possess is being used in season 
and out of season in the right direction,” attributes the difficulties to 
“ other influences amongst his friends besides ours,” and winds up 
with the prayer “ God send you may succeed in your work in the end.” 
All these declarations are in the highest degree honourable to them 
as Parnellites, no less than as Nationalists. They show that these 
gentlemen were in complete agreement with the view we have held 
from the date of our Chicago declaration to this hour—namely, that 
every consideration of gratitude and national policy demanded the 
most chivalrous regard to the feelings of a great leader in his hour 
of stress, but that his retirement was the .only possible way of saving 
our cause, our party, and himself, and that the obstacles to such an 
arrangement came not from Mr. Parnell’s true friends, but from 
“other influences” and “troublesome lads,” Parnellite and anti- ` 
Parnellite, who, for opposite reasons, were bent on making the 
quarrel an irreconcilable one. Even Mr. Redmond’s policy during 
our six months’ imprisonment, when he declined to attend Mr. Parnell’s 
National Convention and carefully avoided any angry share in the con- 
flict, so long as there was any hope of resuming the efforts at a peaceful 
_ settlement, was susceptible of an excellent and patriotic explanation. 
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The unlucky gibes and taunts from our own side, by which he was 
stung back into a malignant activity, have always seemed to me to be 
amongst the most wicked of the follies. by which opportunity after 
opportunity of closing the breach in the Irish ranks has been frus- 
trated. But the praise due to Mr. Redmond’s moderation up to the 
time of Mr. Parnell’s death only increases one’s amazement at the 
part he has- since seen fit to play in Irish affairs. To read the 
declarations of friendliness and confidence showered upon Mr. Dillon 
and myself in the letters above printed, side by side with the impudent 
misrepresentations and abuse he has poured upon our heads ever since 
the only obstacle to our complete working’ agreement disappeared, 
forms the most curious study in ¢ynical inconsistency to be found in 
the history even of an era which is adorned by Mr. Chamberlain. 
*The gentleman who called God to witness how much reason we had 
for impatience at the obstruction to our efforts in Boulogne, allowed 
us to be held up to the execration of maddened crowds by his organ as. 
“a gang of murderers who had hacked our leader to death.” The 
fanatical Parnellite who let Mr. Parnell go companionless (and, as 
it ig now known, dying) to the Creggs meeting on the Sunday before 
his death, broke into the most lyrical denunciations of our “ traitorism ” 
and “great betrayal” a week afterwards. The statesman who 
_wrote, “Of course I can quite understand a feeling of impatience 
on the part of G. and his friends,” developed into the most virulent 
enemy of the Government whose programme was Home Rule and 
the slavish follower, in speech and lobby, of the Government 
whose programme is to kill it. The man of honour who was “ quite 
as anxious as ourselves for the settlement” that would have 
made Mr, Dillon chairman of the party, even at the expense of Mr. 
Parnell’s withdrawal to make.rcom for him, implores his followers to 
maintain an everlasting civil war in Ireland rather than submit to 
Mr, Dillon’s chairmanship, now that there is no longer a Mr. Parnell 
to be even offered as an alternative. The patriot who mourned over 
the “other influences” that dissuaded Mr, Parnell from reuniting 
the Irish party and securing Home Rule, has become so little 
squeamish as to “ other influences” now that he is willing to prolong 
dissension with the fall knowledge that, outside the divisions of 
Dublin and South Roscommon, it is the Tory vote alone that could 
> enable him to win a single constituency in the island. ` It is all very - 
sad for those (the present writer included) who always insisted how 
much better Mr. Redmond was capable of. The consolation is that, 
‘in this unjustifiable and irreconcilable attitude Mr. Redmond is 
beginning ‘to stand severely alone. There are various indications 
which need not be specified here of a better spirit in quarters where 
Parnellism is most worthy of respect. This year’s pilgrimage to 
Glasnevin was not only small in numbers; it was, what is much 
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HE Armenians, perhaps one of the oldest nationalities of the 
world, have now known bondage for many centuries. 

Mount Ararat is the-cradle of the race, the Araxis is their river, and 
their lake is Urumia, or, as the Persians call it, Darya, Armeni, the lake 
of the Armenians. Their country is now divided between three States, 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and, inasmuch as it has been our good 
fortune to see the Armenians under each of the three sways, I think 
I cannot do better than divide this account of them into three distinct 
parts. When the Byzantine emperors crushed the power of the 
Armenians, they initiated the policy of scattering them. This is why 
we find so many Armenian villages dotted over Asia Minor where we 
least expect them; the Turks continued this policy, and so did the 
Persians, with the result that in the Hast the Armenians are almost 
as ubiquitous as the Jews, and equally crafty in getting a livelihood. 

Orthodox Armenians are divided into two, the northern Armenians 
owing allegiance to the Patriarch of Htchmiazin in Russian territory ; 
the southern are under the Patriarch of Sis in Cilicia ; hence jealousies 
naturally exist. Again, there are Roman Catholic Armenians, and 
many Armenian converts to Islam; and the American missionaries in 
Asia Minor have been much more successful with the Armenians than 
the Greeks ; the result of changing religious belief so easily being 
that this race has never been as united as the Greeks, and never 
showed that bold religious front against the Mussulmans which pre- 
served the unity of Hellenism through the centuries of Moslem rule. 
Take, for instance, the Armenians of a town like Tarsus in Cilicia, 
where we first came into direct contact with them. They are here 
divided into three sects, Armenians proper, Roman Catholics, and 
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Protestants; each community has its church, and each cordially 
detests the others. 

It is, however, with the Armenians proper that we have most to do, 
and we will first visit them in the Patriarchate of Sis. During a few 
days we spent at Tarsus we visited all the points of interest connected 
with the Armenians there. Their. legends and traditions are every- 
where of the most extravagant order; consequently at Tarsus the 
Armenians had much to tell us regarding St. Paul. Their church 
they believe to be built on the site of an older edifice originally 
founded by the great Apostle on one of his visits to Cilicia, and they 
tell you that a tree in the. churchyard was actually planted by him ; 
around it are gathered the Armenian graves, each with the symbol of 
the departed thereon. The defunct merchant is known by his weights 
and measures, the blacksmith by his anvil and hammer, the scribe by* 
his inkstand and pen, the woman by her distaff and spindle. They 
show, too, St. Panl’s house and St. Panl’s well, spots to which the 
pious still repair on pilgrimages. 

The Armenians of Cilicia were the last to succumb to Islamism, for 
during the Crusades the Armenian kingdom was supported by the 
soldiers of the Cross, and the Roupenian dynasty maintained its 
independence in its strongholds of Anazarba and Sis until the 
Crusades were over. 

A visit to the town of Sis was impossible a few years ago, owing to 
the Turkoman robbers who dwelt in the Taurus, but we got there 
easily enough seven years ago, with only the necessary discomforts 
attending travel in Asia Minor. Dotted over the plain behind Adana 
and Tarsus are the old castles of the Armenian kings, built on solitary 
. rocks during the three centuries that the Roupenian dynasty ruled 
over Cilicia until the last-of the line died in Paris in 1893, and was 
buried at St. Denis, where to this day the Armenian residents in Paris 
pay an annual visit to his tomb. It is easy to see why the Roupenian 
kings chose Sis for their capital. Tarsus was too exposed in troublous 
times. Anazarba, though almost impregnable, is isolated and could 
be surrounded, whereas Sis is built ona rocky hill separated from the’ 
Taurus mountains only by a narrow valley, and those mountains 
behind it are still full of ruined castles and places of refuge in time 
of danger. 

Wet and weary we reached Sis, and Fod a hospitable roof placed 
over our heads by a Protestant Armenian named Kasarian, to whom 
we had a letter. Sis is but a poor town now, nestling andar the 
great fortress-crowned rock where 550 years ago the kings had 
their palace ; flat-roofed houses, with open fronts like dolls’ houses, 
climb one over the other to the enclosure of the great monastery, 
where the patriarchs still keep up the faint shadow of a royal inherit- 
ance. . There is one long street or bazaar, busy on the weekly market 
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day with camels, mules, and wild, quaint-dressed nomads from the 
mountains, but dead-alive on any other-day. Every Armenian man 
is called a baron, the title being used by every man not of sufficient 
position to be styled “ Effendi”; it is quaint to hear your muleteer 
addressed as Baron So-and-so, and Armenian names are very. high 
sounding. A gunsmith in the bazaar rejoiced in the name of Baron 
Sennacherib Tonfenkian, literally meaning “son of a gun,” having, 
of course, reference to his trade. In this part of the world Armenian 
is only spoken in secret, and many only speak Turkish, so that 
the services in the cathedral conducted in the old tongue are quite 
unintelligible to the majority of the worshippers. 

The patriarch of Sis claims, and probably with justice, to be the 
direct descendant of the patriarchs who ruled the Armenian Church 
during the days of the Roupenian kings, consequently he hurls ana- 
themas at the head of the patriarch of Etchmiazin and calls him a 
usurper. This latter place certainly did not possess a katholicos or 
patriarch until the 15th century, when a schism arose amongst the 
faithful, andthe northern Armenians set up a patriarch for themselves 
at the mr tery which Gregory the Illuminator, the apostle of the 
Armenia Jad founded. Probably Sis is therefore the original patri- 
archate ; put sunk in squalor as it is, and terrified for its very existence 
in the land of its enemies,~it offers to-day a sorry contrast to the 
flourishing patriarchate under the protection -of Russie. 

The present occupant of the patriarchal throne of Sis is called 
Katholicos Mogaditch or Baptism; he is well-off himself and 
somewhat unscrupulous in the way he raises money. He visited 
Constantinople some years ago, and by the outlay of a sum of money 
he obtained from the Sultan a recognition of his right to call 
himself the head of all the Armenians. In his own country, how- 
ever, he is no prophet, so much so that he dare not reside at Sis but 
spends his time up in the mountains at Marash, only coming down 
to Sis for the ceremony of blessing the holy oil. He often travels 


“about, too, amongst the scattered Armenian population, and generally 


takes with him his treasure, by which he finds it easy to raise 
money, namely, the much venerated arm of Gregory the Iluminator, 
and to the title of Katholicos is added that of “ Keeper of the 
Holy Arm.” At Adana, at Kaisarea, at Kharput, at Aintab, at the 
time of famine or pestilence Patriarch Mogaditch and his holy arm 
are sure to turn up and make a goodly sum of pone amongst 
the credulous, 

We were sorry to find both of them away when we visited Sis; but 
Bishop Kyragos did the honours well and showed us everything. The 
morning after our arrival we climbed up to the monastery, passing on 
our way the two towers, which are. all that is left of the palace of the 
kings, about which a German prelate, Wildebrand of Oldenburg, wrote 
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so glowing ‘an account in 1211. To build the present monastery 
Patriarch Kyragos used most of the masonry of this palace early in 


-~ this century. We were received in the council chamber by the bishop, 
- ` who wore a tall black hat with fluted top, and the elders in purple sat 


around.: The palace which the patriarchs inhabit is in a sad state of 
repair, but it must have been handsome at one time, and was 
decorated by artists brought from Persia on purpose. The church 
is rich in blue tiles and quaint pictures of Armenian hagiology, and 


` contains the marble throne on which the Armenian’ kings are said 
to have sat. In a side chapel, at the top of a flight of steps, is.the ` 


gilded throne on which the patriarch sits when he consecrates 
bishops. To the side of this is‘a cupboard in which resides the 
gorgeous silver gilt bowl in which ‘the holy oil or meiron is produced. 
every four years: _ . 

The ceremony of blessing ‘the. oil is one of the most strikingly 
characteristic in all Armenia, and -pilgrims , come from afar to be 
present st it. The bowl, with its manifold decorations, its turrets, 
and its pinnacles, is placed outside the church. It holds about a 
gallon of oil, into which flowers are put, and then amidst prayers and 
chants it is stirred by the arm of St. Gregory, and let us suppose 


’ ‘by some chemical process it is made to assume the appearance ‘of 
boiling. The privilege of lifting off the lid of the bowl is on this 


occasion put up to auction, and once a wealthy Armenian bid-no less 
than 100 Turkish pounds for this distinction. The oil is then sold 
in small quantities to the pilgrims, and as much as £1000 is 
sometimes realised on this occasion. Armenians lay great store by 
their oil, and generally have a phial of it in their houses; it figures 


in baptisms, marriages, and funerals, and has wonderful medical. 


properties. We wanted to photograph the silver bowl, but Bishop 
Kyragos, with the talent inherent in his race, said the charge for so 
doing would be one pound, and considering that he would get 


. decidedly the best of the bargain we declined his offer. 


ee od 


The treasury and reliquary of the Cathedral of Sis isa most curious ` 


spot, ‘The bishop, before showing it to us, dismissed all idle specta- 
tors, and led us alone to a room where he showed us their vestments 


and their books; then with hushed voice atid stealthy step he lifted ~ 


.2 cupboard from before a false door into an inner and perfectly dark 
room, where by the light of a taper we feasted our eyes on silver 


croziers, silver-backed gospels, richly-jewelled. mitres, and the whole 
paraphernalia of the sacerdotal treasury. In a silver chalice we were 
shown some red stains; “blood,” said the bishop, “into which the 
wine was changed when the new cathedral was consecrated,” and 


~ which had never been touched since. The treasure chamber contains 


also many relics,.and it is guarded with great care for fear the Turks 


-or the wandering nomads should learn how much it contains, 
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.Before leaving the monastic precincts we visited a school, which 
the present patriarch has established and maintains at his own 
expense. The pupils are taught French, Turkish, algebra, astronomy, 
and physical science, and are then sent out themselves as teachers in 
the mountain villages. They sang us a song in Armenian, which we 
were told was a lament over the departed glory of their country, and 
inspiring courage for the future, and we felt a keen interest in these 
poor scholars, whose battle with ignorance and oppression for the 
years to come would be so severe. 

We spent several days pleasantly at Sis. One day a stiff climb 
took me to the fortress of the old kings, the highest summit of the 
rock on which it is built being 2000 feet above the level of the plain. 
Three rugged peaks divide it into three distinct parts, and the whole 
ig surrounded by a wall in excellent preservation, and the space 
enclosed is scattered with the débris of churches, palaces with dun- 
geons, and buildings of great strategical importance. In one corner 
at the summit is a stream of water which never runs dry, and during 
the summer months the inhabitants come and fetch it from here; that 
is to say those who are obliged to stay there, for in summer Sis is one 
of the most unhealthy and fever-stricken spots, and all who can go up 
to the mountain farms or yaelas during the hot season. 

The view from the fortress of Sis is enchanting over the far- 
stretching Cilician plain on the one hand, with its net-work of rivers 
and the snow-clad Taurus range on the other. Here and there a few 
inscriptions tell of the old kings and the buildings they erected, but 


? for the most part the views of the town are hidden by brushwood, 
` which forms an admirable pasturage for flocks. 


Descending to the town, we were shown the house of one Emin 
Effendi just outside the monastery wall. This individual had once 
been Bishop of Sis and next in succession to the Patriarchate, but he 
fell in love with the wife of a neighbouring Armenian, and the only 
way to get married was for them both to turn ae es which 
they accordingly did. 

Undoubtedly the condition of the Armenian Church in Sis is 
exceedingly degraded, and the better class amongst them are most 
anxious for reform, and this fact has contributed not a little to the 
success of the American missionaries in Asia Minor, whose estab- 
lishments at Marash, Zeitoun, and other Armenian centres have pro- 
duced a large number of converts. The dogmas of the Armenian 
Church are even more stringent than the Greek; their fasts are 
more severe, neither shell fish nor olives being eaten in -Lent. 
Before ordination a total abstinence of forty days is inculcated, and 
during that period a residence in the church, perpetually praying and 
chanting ; but then these things are never observed. The ignorance 
amongst the clergy is most lamentable; even the bishops and monks, 
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who are supposed to be educated, know absolutely néthing, and ‘the 
lower clergy generally ply some humble trade in conjunction with 
their holy office. They have-no stipends attached to their cures, but 
make what money they can by blessing houses, exorcising demons 
and cursing rats; then they get marriage fees and prayers for the 
dead. All endowments are kept in the hands of the upper clergy, 
and if it was not for the gross superstition of the multitude the lower 
clergy could not possibly gain a livelihood. 

The Armenians of Sis seem to live perpetually in the open fronts 
of their houses, even when the weather is cold and wet, only retiring’ - 
to sleep in winter in the dark, vermin-filled recesses at the back. 
In the summer they sleep on wooden platforms erected on poles and 
approached by ladders, where they can obtain the largest amount of 
fresh air, and the smallest amount of vermin. All day long the 
Armenian women are busy in the open front of the house bread 
making, sorting grain, spinning and talking, the baby hangs from the 
rafters, and the water-jars are picturesquely placed around. Below 
this balcony we find the stables for the mules and the flocks redolent 
with pestilential smells. 

The women of Sis wear a fez on their heads, and if they are rich 
it is bound round with a frontlet of gold coins; they are not such 

. gad-abouts as the Greeks, and rarely take part in those festive 
pilgrimages so beloved by the young folks of modern Hellas. 
Sometimes -they will go to a liftle open air shrine in the moun- 
tains, about two hours from Sis, dedicated to St. George of Cappa- 
docia ; it is a delicious spot surrounded by rocks, trees, and lovely . 
flowers, and adjoining it is an old Armenian fort. They are fond 


of Passion plays and wax figures representing various scenes in the `` 


life of Christ. 

‘The men are active in their amnsements, playing leap-frog, and 
wrestling on Sunday afternoon on a green sward by the cemetery, 
gaily dressed in their long coloured cotton gowns. Also they play 
various horseback games, probably learnt from their unpleasant 
neighbours the Kourds in the mountains at Hadgin, Zeitoun, and 
Marash. The Armenians are strong, hardy fellows, very different ° 
from the cringeing courtiers of their race at Constantinople and the 
Armenian merchant class of Smyrna. When brought into contact 
with commerce the Armenian develops a subtlety and sharpness 
which put into the shade both Jew and Greek. Stories of such 
Armenians as Barbeck of Zeitoun, who defied a Turkish army in his 
mountain fastness, and only gave himself ‘up when it was represented 
to him that if he and his band did not surrender his native town 
would be shelled by the Turkish cannon, show that there is most 
excellent material in them if they ever had a chance; but centuries of 
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slavery and oppression have made the wits of some of them too sharp, 
and the disregard of cruelty and bloodshed too marked in others. 

Another Armenian centre in which we passed some time is at Julfa, 
near Ispahan, and, in considering them, we pass on to the Armenian 
race under the rule of the Shah of Persia. Perhaps, of all the 
Armenians scattered about in the Hast, those of Julfa and the moun- 
tainous villages around retain the old customs of the race in the most 
unadulterated form. The women here go about the streets with the 
old red national costume, and the girdle, a broad belt, ornamented with 
knobs, two buttons, and clasped in front by an oval piece of silver 
heavily embossed. At a mountain village, Kurd-i-Bala, some 50 miles 
from Ispahan, they still wear the tall, nodding head-dress, which makes 
the Armenian ladies not unlike pictures of Aaron when officiating at 
the altar ; the women do all the tilling in the fields at this village, and 
they wear the veil over their months, looking upon it as very indecent 
to show the mouth to a member of the opposite sex, the veil often 
being attached to the nose by a dab of wax for fear of any indecent 
exposure of the lips, At Ispahan they say husbands exist who have 
been married for years and never yet seen their wives’ mouths, and 
the doctors who wish to look at their female patients’ tongues are 
nearly driven to the poirit of distraction. Not only are the lips 
hidden, but, what is still more marvellous, the tongue of the women is 
also tied. A bride does not speak before men before her first child is 
born or a year has elapsed, and after that she only is allowed to con- 
verse freely with her husband until six years of married life have 
gone by. 

We spent a night at Kurd-i-Bala in an Armenian house, and 
marvelled at the women, who hovered inquisitively around us, their 


„tall head-dresses, with silver chains, nodding the while as they dis- 


cussed us in a whisper; these head-dresses, called kotlas, have a flat 
crown and stand as high as a tall hat; beneath their red dresses 
appear drawers with embroidered edges, presenting a truly quaint 
picture of primitive humanity. ‘These Armenians have lived a life of 
curious isolation in and around Julfa since the great Shah Abbas per- 
suaded them 800 years ago to leave their home of Julfa on the Araxis 
and settle at Ispahan. He gave them extensive tracts of land across 
the river, where they builé a second Julfa, and they flourished like 
the Children of Israel in Egypt for-a considerable period; they had 
religious toleration and handsome mercantile privileges, so that during 
the Suffean dynasty they grew to be the richest body of men in the 
whole of Persia, and tradition says Julfa then contained 10,000 souls. 
But a century later a Shah ruled who knew not Joseph, his dominions 
were threatened by Afghan hordes, and he could not resist the 
temptation of falling upon the peaceful.Armenians and betraying them 
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to the Afghan conqueror as the price of peace. Since then every ruler 
‘of Persia, in his turn, has robbed, pillaged and massacred the wretched 


inhabitants of Julfa when occasion required, and: Julfa to-day is a 


half-ruined, miserable plece. 

Even in its ruins Julfa has traces of bygone wealth—its churches 
are very fine, and the walls of the cathedral are adorned with frescoes 
representing the tortures of St. Gregory the Illuminator. The church 
. of St. George is also a fine one, and contains a large stone which 
tradition says came all the way in the air from Etchmiazin, and on 
which sick Armenians lie to heal themselves of diseases. Julfa is 
under the patriarchate of Etchmiazin, and every four years the Bishop 
of Julfa travels to that place to bring a sufficiency of the holy oil 
to last until the next blessing takes place. In the- cemetery the 
tombs are handsome, and, as ‘elsewhere in Armenia, the symbol of the 
trade of the defunct is carved on his tombstone. But the glory has 
departed: from Julfa, and a century and a half of oppression has 
knocked all the spirit’ out of one of the most interesting Armenian 
revivals of modern times. But, at the same time, the revival under 


the Suffean dynasty is interesting, as showing what Armenians can do . 


“when liberally governed and protected from rapine. 

The Armenians are not modest when they talk of their pedigree and 
their ancestors; in fact, few people could beat them in their bold 
assertions. Theirs was the first country populated after the universal 
deluge, for did not the ark rest on Mount Ararat? They claim‘as the 


more immediate founder of their race one, Haik, grandson of Japhet, . . 


and they sometimes still use the name Haistan for their country. ` 


Legends, too, are rife amongst them that they received Christianity . 


during the lifetime of Christ, and, furthermore, they tell you about 


the letter which King Abkar wrote to Christ, and to which he received. 
an autograph reply; also, that he wrote to Pilate concerning aur Lord,. 


and that SS. Thaddeus, Bartholomew, and Judas (not Iscariot) came 
to Armenia and preached in their land. 

On the walls of the church at Julfa one may see their conception 
of their great apostle, St. Gregory the Illuminator. We see there 
depicted with hideous realism the ‘various tortures to which he was 
put by his cousin Tiridates; and then we see how the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar again repeats itself, for Tiridates and his courtiers 
were turned by divine wrath into wild boars for casting lustful eyes on 
the fair Christian girl Ripsima and her nurse Gaiana. They were 
eventually restored to their former existence by the prayers of St. 
_ Gregory, who thereupon instituted a five days’ fast, called Aradchavok, 
which is still rigidly observed. Finally, the illustrations show us 
Tiridates and his courtiers laying the foundations of a church in 
A.D. 802 on the spot where St. Gregory affirmed that he saw the holy 
light descend, and they called it Etchmiazin, which, in the Armenian 
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tongue, means “the descent of the light,” thereby carrying on into 
Christianity the old legend of the Zoroastrians, whose sacred places 
were always built on spots supposed to have been illuminated by fire 
from on high, and whose religion was the accepted one at the time 
when St. Gregory lived. All over ancient Armenia such temples are 
still visible, and it is another instance of bow the earlier Christian 
divines made use of pagan customs and planted Christianity as it were 
upon them. 

Our stay at Julfa interested us much in the condition of the Persian 
Armenians, and we quite looked forward to coming across them again 
on the shores of their own lake, the salt lake of Urumia. At 
Mianduwab, a considerable town at the southern extremity of this 
lake, we met them once more, and here we felt that they were the 
indigenous race—a race who claimed to trace their pedigree from 
Noah, and still dwelling under the shadow of the mountain on which 
tradition tells us the ark alighted. 

The lake of Urumia is a very sombre-looking one—a vast sea of salt, 
heavier in consistency than the Dead Sea, so that no storms ever raise its 
waters to a dangerous height. No fish live in it, and its shores are 
decked with no verdure. Legends, similar to those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, are also told about it, and at certain seasons of the year 
the walls of submerged cities are supposed to be visible in it, The 
rivers which flow into it from the north are all salt, and its coasts are 
rugged, mountainous and barren; it is closed in by the great mountain 
chains on the west which spring from Mount Ararat, and on the east 
by those which spring from Seehend. Of a truth Lake Urumia is an 
uncanny spot to look upon, and in the towns around it Armenians are 
the predominant race. Here, too, we find Nestorians, Syrians, and 
fragments of races who once were under the Armenian kings, but now 
owe. alisgiance to the Shah. About 35 years ago an energetic Persian 
governor tried to develop the resources of Lake Urumia; he got a few 
boats on it, and started a colony on one of its islands, and actually 
talked of a steamer ; but his efforts, like many things Persian, died with 
the man, and the lake of the Armenians returned to its wonted 
solitude. 

Nevertheless, the plains around Urumia are amongst the most fertile 
in Persia, and the Armenian towns on it are infinitely better than those 
under Turkish sway. We stayed a night at Binab, and passed through 
miles of vineyards, the fruit of which the Mussulmans turn into raisins 
and the Armenians into wine. With its running streams passing 
through the centre of. its bazaars, with its houses buried in vines and 
fig-trees, Binab will equal in fertility most places in the world. 
Behind it rise the stupendous mountains of Seehend, which send down 
- countless streams towards the lake and earn for Binab its name of 
“ amongst the waters.” Armenian tombs in the cemeteries here are 
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rich in quaint devices, and bits of Armenian architecture, with its 
wealth of tracery, almost Byzantine in character, are constantly to be 
seen.. 

Each step we took northwards increased the number of Armenian 
inhabitants who occupy the towns and villages. Tabriz is full of them, 
and, as we approached the great mountain and the River Araxis, we 
felt that we were approaching what once was the heart of the Armenian 
kingdom. Around Ararat the three kingdoms of Persia, Turkey and 


Russia meet, and here the three kingdoms have sliced up Armenia ` 


amongst themselves much as Poland has been sliced up in Hurope. 

Turkish Armenia, as we have seen, is in the last stage of squalor 
. and decay. Persian Armenia is better, but, as we have seen at J ulfa, 
things are not all that could be desired. The towns on Lake Urumia 
have been, from time to time, drained by exorbitant governors arfd 
subject to Kourdish ‘aids, but they have survived the attack better 
than their unfortunate countrymen across the frontier, and may, by 
comparison, be said to be in a flourishing condition. 

When once we reach the Araxis all is changed as if by magic. 
Under the beneficent rule of Russia the Armenian towns flourish 
exceedingly. Erivan is a thoroughly western town, with its shops, its 
boulevards, its opera and its bands—a town which 30 years ago, when 
governed by Persia, was no better than Julfa, near Ispahan. Thé old 
Persian palace, with its Tarpeian rock, from which the governor used 
to hurl those who offended him into the abyss below, is now kept only 
.as a museum of the past. The question at once forces itself upon one, 


Is it right to check the advance of a Power which has done so much | 


to civilise the East? Should we not rather permit Russia tacitly to 
assume the care of the whole Armenian nation, that she may replace 
the rotten governments which massacre and destroy the remnants of 
what once was and could be again a flourishing community of civilised 
Christians ? 

. As Ararat is approached Deluge stories come upon one with increased 
vigour. We stopped for a few hours’ halt at the village of Maranda, 
on the Persian side, and were shown a tomb of mean size and aspect 
which they said contained the bones of Noah’s wife, whose name had 
been Miriam, and from which the name of their town was derived ; 
but, if they had looked into history a little more closely, I think they 
would have been convinced that the name of their place came from 
Marunda, a Roman colony established here, and not from the mythical 
lady who sailed in the ark. Maranda is watered by a delicious stream, 
and-is shaded by large trees. Here, and in every village around 
Ararat, grows the jujube, or singate tree, with a dull green foliage, so 
like the olive that we thought we had got into the region of olives 
once more; but .the climate. is not suited to the olive, and it is 
not found here. The question occurred to us, Did Noah mistake, 
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Aike us, the jujube branch for an olive? A dove with a Jujabe branch 
in its mouth would sound far less romantic. 

Soon after leaving Maranda we descended by a romantic’ gorge, 

with the whole range of the Karabagh mountains before us, into the 
Araxis valley, the river of the Armenians, and under a broiling sun we 
rode into all that is left of the once thriving town of Julfa, from 
whence Shah Abbas brought his Armenian colony to Ispaban. It is a 
poor spot now, with but three Government houses on the Persian side 
of the Araxis, and little more on the Russian, and is principally 
remarkable now for a perfect army of millstones, cut in the neighbour- 
ing mcuntains, and waiting to be dragged by bullocks into the heart 
of Persia, probably just like those Xenophon mentions as being brought 
into Babylon. 
» Oar first halt in Russian Armenia was Nachitevan, or the “town 
of Noah,” as the Armenians call it, rich in -fertility and streams. 
Good roads, handsome houses, and an air of prosperity made it hard 
to believe that we were still in Armenia. What a contrast to the 
squalor of Sis, the decay of Julfa, and the backwardness of those un- 
fortunate Armenian towns which have the misfortune to remain under 
the yoke of Islam. If the statesmen of western Europe could all be 
made to take a journey through Turkish and Persian Armenia, and 
then find themselves comfortably housed in a good hotel in Russian 
Armenia, I think there would be no further talk of bolstering up 
Mohammedan countries, 

Here dwelt Noah, the Armenians have it, both before and after the 
Deluge, and close to this place they show the vineyard from the fruit 
of which the patriarch made that wine of which he partook too freely. 
We went to the church, and visited Noah’s tomb, an octagonal vaulted 
place supported by a single pillar, before which stands a shrine for the 
burning of incense whilst the Armenian pilgrims, who visit this spot 
in large numbers, say their prayers. Then we went to the cemetery, 
and saw the large, ugly building where the mourners have a repast at 
fonerals, and make merry after the fashion of an Irish wake. We 
admired the exquisite view over the. plain and Karabagh mountains, 
but what struck us most in this town was the condition of the inhabi- 
tants themselves. 

Ao Armenian at Nachitevan dares to be rich, and builds himself a 
handsome house without fear of a visit from an extortionate pasha. 
He dresses in European costume, and his wife has abandoned the 
primitive and picturesque for the silks and satins of Europe, the bonnet 
and the parasol. 

As for those underground houses, of which there are many in these 
towns, they ere now handed over to the remnant of the Persians who 
still remain here. An Armenian would consider it derogatory now to 
inhabit them. 
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Twelve miles after leaving Nachitevan we got our first view of the 
Mount Ararats, great and small. Two sugar loaves of unequal height, 
placed on a billiard table, would give some idea of how these 
mountains rise out of the plain of the Araxis. At their foot lie scat- 
tered the ruins of towns, where in former ages lived, as around a 
great centre, thousands of rich and prosperous Armenians, Ani is 
there, with its 300 churches, the former capital of the race. Here 
now one finds only a few priests, for Russia does not care for the 
-Armenian race to congregate too much in one given spot. Of al}. 
these once flourishing towns there is nothing now to be seen save a 
few columns with rich tracery and a few churches, which have escaped 
the ravages of the many enemies .who have swept over Armenia. 

Erivan, our next halting-place, claims also to have been founded 
by Noah, and also has a vineyard which claims the honour of having 
caused the intoxication of the Patriarch. It isa large and thriving 
place with very emerald green Russian domes and a very emerald 
green Armenian church, which fight horribly with the more subdued 
green of the surrounding trees. Erivan was in holiday attire as 
we approached, and the Armenian population was on its way to 
worship at an old church outside the town. Woe hated those gaudy ` 
dresses and vile imitations of modes de Paris after our quaint 
Armenian costumes of Persia, and we sighed to think that civilisation 
so agreeable to the individual is so destructive to the individuality. 
Erivan is a curious mixture of West and East. The Persians are 
there with their mosques and Oriental bazaars, and they jostle up 
against smart Russian soldiers, in this, one of their most -important 
frontier towns. Here one realises how the great flood of Western ` 
civilisation is swamping, as in a second Deluge, all that is primitive in . 
mankind, all that is quaint and picturesque, all that is cruel and 
horrible; a deluge which cannot be checked, and which one could 
not wish to check. | Only sixty-five years have passed by since Russia 
ses foot in Erivan; they have in this time quite. metamorphosed the 
town; the streets are good; there are shops, squares, promenades, al} 
the necessities of civilised life, An Armenian lady of Erivan would 
pass unnoticed in Hyde Park, whereas her compatriots of Julfa or Sis 
could be shown at the Aquarium for a considerable profit. 

From Erivan we made a pilgrimage to Htchmiazin, the See of the 
northern patriarchate of the Armenians, so that we might compare . 
it with Sis. J 

We drove thither in a carriage along a good road with lovely views _ 
of the Ararats all the way, and before reaching the chief monastic 
building we alighted to see the old’ church of ‘St. Ripsima, dedicated 
to the chaste maiden already alluded to. This church is a very good 
specimen of early Armenian architecture; it is round, with smal} 
apses appended, and a. pretty bell tower over the porch. In it we 
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found a curious collection of young men preparing to be priests, and 
going through the forty days’ fast and instruction within the church. 
At the end of the time they have a vivd voce examination in what 
they have learnt, and those who fail to pass return to mundane 
occupations, 

St. Ripsima’s church is surrounded by a mud fort, after the fashion 
of those one sees all over Persia, telling of troublous times, now 
happily gone by. Within the sacred precincts dwells a farmer, who 
acts as guardian of the church, and at the same time makes butter in 
one of those quaint terra-cotta churns found commonly in this district. 

We passed another church of inferior merit, and then reached the 
flourishing village of Valarsapat, which has grown up around the 
convent of “the descent of the sacred light.” 

. Etchmiazin may be said to represent all the national vitality that 
the Armenians now possess, Here, under the wing of Russia, they 
have ventured to assert themselves as a nation once more. Here they 
keep a museum of their national curiosities; here they have an 
academy for the instruction of 300 young Armenians, a fine building 
' with a council hall, containing the picture of the Patriarch George, 
who founded it about twenty years ago. Class rooms for various 
grades occupy two long corridors; a library- of choice books of all 
nations is attached, the latest addition to which we found to be a 
beautifully illustrated edition of Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.” There 
are dormitories for the young men, which in cleanliness would not 
disgrace a first-class English school, and a playground where the 
swarthy Armenian boys were enjoying themselves like boys in Eng- 
land, What a striking contrast to the miserable school at Sis, where 
the scholars dare scarcely speak their own language and terror 
reigned supreme. 

We entered the large quadrangle of the convent and visited the 
church of St. Mary in its midst, erected, as they say, on the spot 
where St, Gregory the Illuminator saw the sacred light descend. Parts 
of this church are said to date from the seventh century; its porch is 
very finely decorated with intricate patterns closely akin to Byzantine ; 
and the central dome is twelve-sided, and on each side is 2 medallion 
representing an apostle, but the bright colour with which the church 
is painted spoils the effect, the bright red of the belfry and the reddish 
stone of the porch give to the whole a rather more startling than 
pleasing effect. 

Let us enter now with the venerable Patriarch Makar, for he alone 
keeps the key of the precious relics for which Htchmiazin is so 
renowned—the very core, so to speak, of Armenia. Inside, the church 
is exceedingly rich in paintings; there are five thrones in mother of 
pearl, and the holy of holies is the replica of an old Greek stage 
with the proscenium of alabaster richly illuminated with pictures of 
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the apostles. On either side of this are two rooms, rich in vestments 
and relics and curiosities of the Armenian nation, more suited, we 
‘thought, to the secular museum; amongst them are rich copes and 
embroidered stoles, mitres and very old tiaras, all of which had been 
brought from Ani, the ancient capital, and.have been stored here. 

. There are croziers with-emeralds and rubies and diamonds in them, 
and orders and jewels dating from the’days of the old kings of 
Armenia, not the upstart Roupenians, but the old kings who fought 
and conquered the Romans. 

But the relics are even more wonderful still. We were shown a 
portion of the ark which, tradition says, an angel gave to St. James of 
Nisibis as a reward for trying in vain to ascend MountArarat for three . 
years. No one has-ever been permitted to ascend Mount Ararat, the 
Armenian patriarch told us, since Noah came down, quite ignoring 
Mr. Bryce and members of the Alpine Club who have found the summit 
of Ararat far easier to reach than Mount Blanc or the Matterhorn. ` 

Here are to be seen both hands of St. Thaddeus, but poor St. Gregory 
the Illuminator’s body has been as much torn asunder in death as it was 
in life. We have met one arm already in Cilicia, Etchmiazin boasts of 
his right arm, whilst his head is in Italy, and his trunk is somewhere 
else where he died. Many other equally astounding relics we were _- 
shown. 

We attended vespers in due course, and were pointed ont the 
richest man of Etchmiazin saying his prayers. He is reputed to have a 
million_roubles, another instance of the prosperity of Russian rale ; in 
Persia or Turkey so rich a man would soon find his way into prison, 
and his money into the coffers of a governor. 

The monkish refectory is a quaint old-world building, consisting of 
two long, narrow rooms, with stone tables and stone seats; at dinner 
time they put cushions on these seats and a cloth on the table. On 
Saturdays and Sundays the monks are given wine, on other days only 
water. There is a canopied seat for the patriarch, where he eats in 
regal solitude, and there is a balcony from which a novice used to 
read a book aloud during meals; but this custom has been abandoned 
now. 

In the library we were shown not only all the beautiful old MSS. - 
which had been brought from Ani, containing much interesting 
Armenian lore, but also the great diploma which Patriarch Makar 
received from the Czar of Russia on his elevation to the seat of 
Katholicos, The Czar has also decorated Makar with all kinds of 
orders, and the Armenian clergy have the same status as those of the 
Orthodox Church. Armenia has always been a petted child of 
Russia’s and prospered accordingly. . 

We were given a very comfortable apartment in the monastery, and - 
dinner and breakfast of a highly satisfactory nature, and on the 
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following morning, before our return to Erivan, we visited the 
church erected to the memory of Gaiana, St. Ripsima’s pious nurse, 
and the lake and garden constructed by the late patriarch, and then 
we bid the monks of Etchmiazin and their comfortable quarters 
farewell. 

Our last look over the valley of Armenia and the Ararat was a 
glorious one, with Erivan and the plain as a rich foreground. 

Oar last look at Armenians was on Lake Savanga, where a convent 
is built on a tiny islet; thither all naughty monks from Htchmiazin are 
banished, that they may have a strip of water between them and 
their temptations to iniquity; their sublime solitude on this islet 
can be only relieved by fishing for those very excellent fish for which 
Lake Savanga is celebrated through all the country round. 

* Another steep ascent, another mountain pass, and we had left the 
Armenians behind us and entered Georgia, 
l J. THEODORE BENT, 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF CHARITY 
ORGANISATION. 


T must have occurred to many to ask what the writer of the 18th ` 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians would have 
‘thought of charity that was “organised.” And yet the need for 
some organisation is generally admitted. The narrowing process by 
which the term “charity” has passed from its early place as the 
expression of the broadest and most elevated principle of spiritual life - 
to describe the perfunctory relief of certain material needs has a 
significance at once too subtle and too large for treatment here. It is 
“not, however, difficult to mark the definite change by which, even in 
its narrow connotation of almsgiving, virtue has passed out of it and 
left it a prey to those abuses which modern rational philanthropy 
seeks to remedy. So long as gifts or-doles are the direct expression 
of true human sympathy with individual needs—a personal aid which 
‘is a natural accompaniment of neighbourly feeling, such help as may 
be bestowed without condescension in the giver or shame in the 
receiver—no injury attends the kindly service. The large flow of 
reciprocal charity which still passes among many sections of the poor, 
amounting sometimes indeed to an incipient communism of goods, 
retains the true spirit of the virtue intact. Whole nations in a- 
primitive condition of life, where there exists an approximate uni- 
formity of economic character, still practise a free hospitality and 
bounty which breeds no wrong. Even where wider divergence of rank 
and material power exists, as in certain feudal societies, aid could pass 
harmless from rich to poor when it was recognised as belonging to a 
social system based on reciprocity of personal services. 
But under the pressure of forces which break up these old orders, 
charity, like other personal services, is commuted for payments of 
money. This is the origin of evil. The rise and the segregation of 
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- a moneyed class, whose moral status.seeks to reconcile the sentiment 
of pity for vaguely known distress with a sensitive shrinking from 
closer personal contact with concrete cases of suffering, devitalises 
charity. The outward acts are entirely severed from the inward grace, 
and charity stagnates and grows corrupt. All the specific defects of 
ill-ordered charity arise from this separation of the. form from the 

- spirit—misdirection, waste, overlapping, TERON parasitism of 
every order and degree. 

In setting itself to discover and to stamp out pernicious forms of 
almsgiving, to order, direct, and economise the charitable energy which 
comes from the moneyed classes in gifts or endowments to unknown 
recipients, the Charity Organisation Society performs a service of great 
and easily recognised value. 

* Most of the work seems to be performed with zeal and with dis- 
cretion. Accusations of hard-heartedness from blind sentimentalists 
are not unnaturally treated by the society as complimentary testimony 
to the saneness and rationality of its methods, In spite of the un- 
popularity which must inevitably attach to those who are often com- 
pelled to set reason against generous impulse, the society is making 
in many places a deep impression upon social work. An ever- 
widening recognition of the evils of “indiscriminate ” charity and of 
the need of a thorough sifting for the discovery of ‘‘ helpable” cases 
and right modes of help, attests the educative influence which the 
Charity Organisation Society is exercising on the public mind, Even 
the clergy hear and tremble. 

The chief work they have essayed is, by establishing a class of 
expert middlemen, to provide a substitute for the broken personal 
nexus between donor and recipient. In the course of such work, 
and the study it involves, it is only natural that certain rules of 
general application to classes of cases should emerge. For some time 
the active workers on branches of charity organisation have acknow- 
ledged certain media axiomata as binding on them in the treatment 
of their cases. But of late it has become apparent that some of the 
most active organisers, especially in the Metropolis, are indulging 
more ambitions claims. From the narrow empirical rules they ascend 
to principles, or perhaps it would be more true to say, they interpret 
their rules in the light of superimposed and externally derived prin- 
ciples. Those familiar with the tone and method of their recent 
criticism of the new social movements are now aware that this group 
of influential leaders in charity organisation work lay claim to an 
exclusive possession of the right principles of social reform in relation 
to all problems of the poor. What exactly were these principles it 
was not, until lately, easy to ascertain, though their broader tenor 
was unmistakable. But we have now a book* which, from the 


* * Aspects of the Social Problem,” by various writers, Dr. Bosanquet, Mr. O. S. Loch, 
Mrs. McCallum, Miss Dendy. 
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conjunction of its authorship and its avowed object, may be taken as 
an authoritative revelation of this charity organisation philosophy. 
Covering, more or less, the whole field of social study, from the 
minutiz of Poor-law administration to the vague vastness of “ the- 
general will,” it brings theory and practice into contact in a most. 
instructive way. We are now able for the first time to test the logic 
and the “ scientific” character of charity organisation. 

-The value of such inquiry widely transcends any interest which 
may attach to the conduct or ‘the personnel of the Charity Organisation 
Society. For the statement of principles which these writers make 
will be discerned as the clear and conscious expression of the repug- 
nance and distrust strongly but mistily conceived by the great majority 

. of the “ propertied ” classes, when their attention is directed to the 
claims which the poorer classes are making for a larger social support 
in their efforts to attain decent material conditions of life. The book 
may therefore be regarded as an authoritative statement of the oppo- 
sition of the propertied classes to schemes of old age pensions, feeding 
of school-children at the public expense, public provision of work for 
the unemployed, and other proposals of public aid for the poor and 
needy. i 

Sach schemes are one and all condemned with the same condemna- 
tion that is meted out to indiscriminate charity and wasteful doles.’ 
They sap the sense of responsibility in the individual, weaken his: 
incentive to effective work, and break up the solidarity and unity of 
family life. With the practical assumptions which underlie this 
criticism—i.e¢., that every willing worker can get work sufficiently 
regular and well-paid to enable him to provide for himself and his family 
all that is necessary for a decent life, to set by enough to keep him 
in old age, and to secure him against all the contingent misfortunes 
and burdens of a working life—we shall deal later on. It is more 
convenient to approach the position of this social philosophy by turning 
to that theory of the “dole” which has arisen most naturally from 
charity organisation work, and by seeking to understand this theory 
in relation to the wider principle of property which is laid down as 
the basis of the social philosophy of this school of thinkers, 

It is now commonly recognised that a dole is injurious in its direct 
effect upon the recipient, and in its indirect effect upon others. It 
acts as a “demand for idleness” and thus weakens character. But 

-why is a dole injurious to the recipient and to society? Why does 
it degrade character? The real answer is a simple one. It is ar 
irrational mode of transfer of property. Let Mr. Bosanquet explain., — 

“The point of private property is that things should not come 
miraculously and be unaffected by your dealings with them, but that 
you should be in contact with something which in the external world 
is the definite material representation of yourself.” It is true this 
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passage occurs in an essay defending the institution of private pro- 
perty, but it casts so clear a light upon the theory of doles that I 
quote it here. A dole is condemnable because it comes “ mira~ 
culously ” to the recipient and not as the natural result of personal 
effort ; it is not a “ definite material representation” of himself. These 
charitable “ windfalls” violate the rational order of life, lead weakly 
human nature to detach the idea of enjoyment from related effort, to 
expect an, vithout a cause. Thus false notions are engendered 
which bre he back of honest regular effort. 

Nothing can be more convincing than this condemnation of the dole, 
derived from the theory of private property. But why stop at doles ? 
Are there no other forms of private property which should stand in the 
dock with “doles” to the poor? How about gifts and bequests to 

“the rich ? Do they too not come “ miraculously >? Are they “ affected 
by your dealings with them”? Are they “definite material embodi- 
ments ” of their owners ? Here no question arises as to the just limit of 
the right of the donor or legator over his property. Mr. Bosanquet in 
his theory of private property has chosen to take his stand by “ origin ; ” 
his test of valid property is the way it comes into the possession of 
its holder. Why do the Charity Organisation Society and their 
philosophers constantly denounce small gifts to the poor, and hold their 
peace about large gifts tothe rich ? We might press the application of 
this admirable rule of private property a little further and ask whether 
the economic rent of land and certain elements in the profits of invested. 
capital, do not come under the same category of the “ miraculous,” or, 
whether they are the natural results, the “ material representation,” 
of the productive efforts of the receivers. Can anything be more 
miraculous than that I should wake up to-morrow and find certain 
shares which to-day are worth £100 are then risen to £105? These 
gains which grow “ while men sleep,” are they sound forms of private 
property according to Mr. Bosanquet ? The positive defence of private 
property rests, according to Mr. Bosanquet, upon the need which every 
one has for possessing “a permanent nucleus in the material world” 
wherewith to help to plan out his life as a rational whole. I here 
suggest that his view of private property passes a twofold condemna- 
tion upon economic rents and other unearned elements of income. 
Firstly, by enabling a man to reap where he has not sown, by divorc- 
ing satisfaction from previous effort, they crush the sense of inde- 
pendence in the recipient and derationalise his life, Secondly, since 
all ‘unearned ” elements of income are truly the earnings of the work 
of some one else, or of society, such individual or such society, by 
losing the natural reward of its effort, is disabled from realising itself. 
The ground landlord who “realises himself” in the rents he draws 
from his slum property is preventing the docker and the seamstress 
from realising themselves, and is destroying for them the possibility 
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of rationally organising life. .Do the Charity Organisation thinkers 
apply their solicitude for the maintenance of moral responsibility 
in these directions? No! their logie makes a dead. halt on the 
other side of this just economic application, They are all fear lest 
the poor should suffer from the degradation and the ignominy òf 
receiving something they have not earned. Yet they never lift their 
voice to save the- characters of the well-to-do which are constantly 
` assailed by these same demoralising forces. It never seems to occur 
to them that charity is perhaps a feeble sort pf conscience money, an 
irregular and inadequate return of fragments of unearned income to 
those who have earned it, and who are disabled from ordering their 
lives in decency and reasonable care because it has passed from their 
legal possession in those processes of economic bargain where the poor 
are'taken at a disadvantage. If there is any truth in this, indiscri- ° 
minate and sentimental charity has a certain natural support which 
ean only be destroyed by a full and logical application of Mr. 
Bosanqust’s theory of private property. 

I have said that Charity Organisation thinkers do not face this 
demand that one and the same law be applied to rich and poor. 
Mr. Bosanquet, however, is far too keen a reasoner not to perceive 
‘the awkward pressure of this argument, and in a single passage of 
almost unparalleled audacity endeavours to turn it: 


“ The Socialist,” he admits, “ may say” (why he should give a monopoly of 
common-sense to the ‘ Socialist ” is not clear!): “ ‘Is not, at least, inherited 
or unearned property an equally pernicious subvention to the rich as out- 
relief to the poor?’ I point out one distinction, and then give my general 
answer. Property is within the owner’s control and is a permission to him 
to choose his work—of course, an enormous indulgence. But Poor-law 
relief is not in the recipient’s control, is a payment for idleness, and is not 
sufficient to set the life free to choose work. A large pension or gift of 
property to a man not yet demoralised would probably do no harm. Great 
expenditure which ‘sets a man up’ does not as a rule demoralise; it is the 
small chronic subventions, which give no freedom and are actually conse- 
quent on the failure of the social will, that cause demoralisation. I do 
not think that it can be denied that property may have a similar effect. 
‘Wherever it distracts from one social vocation, without forming the basis of 
another, then it operates as out-relief pure and simple.” * 


Now, why is one class to enjoy “an enormous indulgence” at the 
expense of another class? Why are some people to have “ permission 
to choose their work ” and not others? Why are we told that property 
may distract from work and not that it has a natural tendency to do 
so? These are a few of the questions which the effrontery of this 
argument evokes. But let us keep to his main distinction. Three 
criteria of bad “ subventions ” are proposed—insufficiency for freedom, 

' paynient for idleness, absence of recipient’s control. The first need 
mot detain us. It is not the design of Poor-law relief ‘ to set the life 
* “Civilisation of Christendom,” pp. 334-5. 
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y ordered and endowed to make piles of money on condition of 
ding it freely in his lifetime for the public good, though not. 
ays, I fear, in modes that would satisfy the scrutiny of the Charity 
rganisation Society. - This language indeed emerges in the phi- 

anthropic cant of all ages. When we are dealing with the poor, we 

re to brace their character and to remove everything \that enervates 

nd induces to idleness; when we are dealing with the\ ‘ich, we must 

encourage them to make a good use of the means w ich, in their 

origin, are helping to maintain poverty. We must simpiy remember 

“if one has enough to live on, that is a charge.” We need not inves- 

igate ioo curiously how “ one” comes to “ have enough to live on”! 

‘ No, we are not economists,” say these gentlemen, when ther are 

nvited to trace back “ unearned incomes” to economic rents and the 

uperior bargaining power of the rich as compared with the poor. The 

answer is: “ You are economists when it suits your purpose; your 

condemnation of the effects of indiscriminate almsgiving, or the opera- 

tions of the poor law, is based on ‘economic’ reasoning, but your 

* economics’ are selective and partial in their application.” 

By trying to stop the free flow of charity, while refusing to rəcog- 
nise the social economic forces which cause poverty, Charity Organi- 
sation thinkers assume that dangerous position which is known as 
“sitting on the safety-valve.” The mediæval Church acted more 
wisely, winking at the practice of the luxury and-monopolies which 
its theory condemned, on condition that the rich beneficiary gaye Lavish 
largess in public and private charity. 

t Yeb cease not to give 

Without any regard ; 


Though the beggars be wicked, 
Thou shalt have thy reward” 


was the deliberate advice of a divine like Crowley writing in the 
_ sixteenth century. With just instinct did theologians recognise that 
the estoppel or even the narrow restriction of charity was liksly to 
endanger the fabric of feudal society by disclosing to the light cf day 
the foundations of social and economic inequality which supported it, 
The keener sighted of them saw then, as the keen-sighted business 
man sees now, that millionaire munificence, by giving back in doles 
a portion of the profits of monopoly, can not only turn the edge of 
public envy, but can obscure the nature of the true social issue by the 
plausible suggestion that the social problem can find a safe solution in 
the “ moralisation ” of the individual employer. 
- The rejection of “ doles” as a treatment of poverty, combined with 
a refusal to apply their method of criticism to the economic stracture 
of society as a whole, drives the Charity Organisation philosopkers to 
that assertion of the independence and responsibility of the individual 
family which is their basic conception. Private charity or organised 
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social support by pensions or other modes of subvention 
_think, crush this individual responsibility which is the only so 
social’ progress. This brings us to the crucial question: Is 
individual ‘responsibility an actual fact, and does it yield a force co 
potent to the gradual solution of the social problem? Responsibilit 
implies ability. Are poor families able, each and all, to gain f 
themselves, by the exertion of such powers as they actually posses: 
a condition of material comfort and moral decency? - The Charit: 
Organisation Society’s philosophy asserts this ability, and-in suppor 
of its assertion adduces (1) evidence of fact; (2) a theory of mor 
autonomy. , 

Mr. Loch holds that better administration of the Poor-law h 
shown “that the alleged impossibility of the poor to maintain the 
selves#*or provide for their future has, in fact, disappeared,” and tha 
“old age pauperism can be gradually eradicated, except in so far as 
it is the result of sickness, incompetency, or moral defect.” Mr. 
Bosanquet says; “I look on the exceptional case of destitution b 
pure misfortune in a manner analogous to that in which I regard 
legal offender who is free, by some accident, from moral responsi- 
bility ”—ti.e., there are no economic forces which at present by their 
normal action tend to maintain destitution. Again, the latter writer 
informs us: ‘‘ Material conditions are necessary to existence; but 
they are themselves dependent to an enormous extent on the energy 
of the mind which they surround.” 

What it all comes to is this: that the poor can provide for them- 
selves, and need not be poor if they choose to exert themselves, 

Now, so far as the assertion of this fact goes, it is supported, ( 
partly from Poor-law statistics, and partly from the ipse dixit of 
Charity Organisation investigators, who allege that poverty is always, 
or nearly always, associated with personal defects. 

So far as Poor-law statistics are concerned, they may be at once: 
ruled ont on the ground that pauper statistics have no fixed or 
ascertainable relation to poverty. ‘ Pauperism” can be eradicated by { 
changes in the administration of the Poor-law, but such fact could be 
no evidence of the disappearance or diminution of poverty. 

The argument from personal experience is vitiated by two fallacies. 
First, the ancient fallacy of “any and all.” In American schools it 
is not unusual to encourage the boys by reminding them that, by 

. industry and perseverance, any one of them may rise to the position 
of President of the United States; but to say that all of them could 
attain the position would be plainly false. Yet the individualist argu- 
ment by which our Charity Organisation thinkers seek to show that 
because A., or B., or C. in a degraded class is able, by means of superior 
character or capacity, to rise out of that class, no one need remain there, 
contains the same fallacy. It assumes what it is required to prove— 
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there are no economic or other social forces which limit the 
ber of successful rises. It assumes that every workman can secure 
larity of employment and good wages; that the quantity of 
avings” which can find safe and profitable investment is unlimited ; 
fad that all can equally secure for themselves a comfortable and solid 
conomic position by the wise exertion of their individual powers. 
Now if there exist any economic forces, independent in their opera- 
tion of individual contro], which at any given time limit the demand 
for labour in the industrial field and limit the stope of remunerative 
nvestment, these forces, by exercising a selective influence, preclude 
he possibility of universal success in the field of competitive industry. 
All economists agree in asserting the existence of these forces, though 
hey differ widely in assigning causes for them; all economists affirm 
he operation of great tidal movements in trade which for long periods. 
limit the demand for labour and thus oblige a certain large quantity 
of unemployment, The Charity Organisation Society’s investigator 
naturally finds that the individuals thrown out of work in these 
periods of depression are mostly below the level of their fellows in 
industrial or in moral character, and attributes to this “individual ” 
fact the explanation of the unemployment ; he wrongly concludes that 
.if these unemployed were upon the same industrial and moral level as 
their comrades who are at work, there would be work for all. He does 
not reason to this judgment, but, with infantile simplicity, assumes it. 
This arises from a curious limitation which the Charity.Organisation 
Society places upon the meaning of “fact.” Professing to be devoted 
} lovers of “fasts,” and to be the exclusive possessors of the facts 
relevant to the study of poverty, they confine themselves wholly 
to facts in their bearing on individual cases, ignoring those facts 
which consist in the relation of individual to individual, or, in 
other words, “ social” facts. This “‘monadist” view of society we 
“presently shall see illustrated in their theory; here we observe how 
-~it vitiates their study of facts. ‘All larger social and economic-facts 
are consistently excluded from this view. ‘Thus they enable them- 
selves to affirm the individual responsibility of the family as a “ fact,” 
in face of all the teaching of social science, which proves that in all 
the ordinary economic issues of life, upon which the stability and 
solidarity of family life depends—ey., the price of labour, the regu- 
larity of employment, the effectiveness of saving—the independence 
of the family is ever less and less, Such “ facts” do not come 
within the ken of the Charity Organisation Society. 
The second fallacy rests upon another equally unwarranted assump- 
. tion. Admitting not only that any energetic individual may solve for 
himself the social problem, but that all, if equally energetic, might 
do so, is it possible that this moral energy should be generated in the 
existing environment of poverty? Let us even admit with Mr. 
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Bosanquet that material conditions are largely dependent 
energy of the mind which they surround,” we have not prov 
“ ability ” to provide, which is of the essence of “ responsibility.’ 
true realisation of higher wants and of the means of attaining t 
is the driving force in individual effort. The environment, mate 
and moral, of the residuum, constantly thwarts the growth in co 
- sciousness of these higher wants, so that the energy, granting it 
exist, remains inert. It it is futile to urge, “if a man has energ 
he can help himself” when you know that the conditions of his up- 
bringing and his whole life preclude the growth or utilisation of th 
energy. 

The Charity Organisation philosophy, crystallised in the sing 
phrase “in social reform, then, character is the condition of co 
ditions,” represents a mischievous half-truth, the other half 
which rests in the possession of the less thoughtful section of th 
Social Democrats and forms the basis of the ernder socialism 
Neither individual character nor environment is “the condition o 
conditions.” The true principle’ which should replace these half- 
falsehoods is a recognition of the interdependence and interaction of 
individual character and social character as expressed in social 
environment. -The eloquent exponent of the ‘general will” and 
` the spiritual solidarity of society, when he comes to practical appli- 
cations, ignores the -need of corporate institutions of social support, 
through which “the general will” may find expression and achieve 
its ends, and relies for social progress upon the unsupported initiative 
of the individual will considered as a primum mobile. The application 
of this social philosophy by Mr. Bosanquet and his friends makes it 
perfectly plain that the “ character” which is the ‘condition of con- 
ditions” is individual character. Whatever some of them may say in 
more enlightened moments, this doctrine underlies their- practice and 
is sheer monadism ; it looks upon society as embodied in the separate 
action of individual wills, without allowance for any organic relation i 
among those wills, constituting spiritual solidarity. The principle that 
individual “character is the condition of conditions” is much worse 
than a half-troth in its application. For it is used to block the work 
of practical reformers upon political and economic planes, by an insis- 
tence that the moral elevation of the ‘masses must precede in point 
of time all successful reforms of environment. Plenty of people are 
only too willing to listen to insidious advice which takes the form, 
Why disturb valuable vested interests, why.trouble about ground 
values, why stir a general spirit of discontent in the masses, why 
suggest “ heroic ” remedies for unemployment, when all that is needed 
just now is a quiet, careful, organised endeavour to induce habits of 
sobriety and cleanliness in the homes of the poor, to teach them how 
-to expend their money more advantageously, to prices saving habits, 
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adually, by gentle persistent endeavour, to build up individual 
cter-? To most who have not studied the industrial structure of 
y it sounds reasonable to suggest that such moral reforms should - 
first. > In reality it is a falsehood. In the education of a class 
f an individual child the historic priority of attention must be to 
corpus sanum, the material physical environment, in order that the 
storic conditions of the mens sana may exist. Though moral reform 
ay be prior in “ thé nature of things ” economic reform is prior in time. 
Zach reform of economic and social conditions can only be effectual, 
s true, if it act as a means of elevating character, and as a stimulus 
individual effort, and a general view of the elevation of an individual 
a class standard of life will therefore present itself as a constant 
‘eraction of improved conditions and improved character. When 
ime conditions of material comfort and security are once attained, 
@ conscious activity of the individual will and energy will play a 
rger part, and will often operate as direct cause of economic better- 
ent, But in dealing with the inert nature of the residuum, direct 
ocial support aiming at the improvement of material circumstances 
will play a larger part, and while each step in economic improvement 
must be accompanied by a moral rise, the external step will precede 
im time. This does not, as might appear, prejudge the issue whether 
the social forces in their ultimate analysis are to be described as moral 
or economic, does not assume the Marxian interpretation of progress, 
but simply affirms the fact that so far as the historic order of improve- 
ment of the condition of the “ residuum” is concerned, the earliest 
impulses to progress reach them in the form of changes of material 
environment. ‘The fatal consequences of ignoring this truth are seen 
in Miss Dendy’s treatment of the occupations of ‘ the residuum ” 
which assigns the low nature and irregularity of these occupations as 
the result of the character of the members of that class, without the 
faintest recognition of the larger truth that the low skill, irregularity, 
and inability to undertake hard, solid, and effective work is a direct 
} -consequence of the education of environment. The interaction of the 
“two must of course be admitted ; but Miss Dendy ignores what is in 
the case of these people the chief interagent. She simply assumes the 
individual moral standpoint and rules-out all larger economic factors. 
There are doubtless those who, like Robert Owen, have over-estimated 
, the influence of economic environment; but the general tendency of | 
thought in the educated and philanthropic public, drawn to the study 
of social reform by moral considerations, and untrained in economic 
science, makes for the falsehood of the opposite extreme. How much 
can be achieved in the way of social progress by the aid of forces 
primarily economic, admits of no general statement, but is a matter 
for carefal detailed experiment. But the history of modern Lan- 
cashire is a crucial instance of the power exercised by distinctively 
VOL, LXX. ‘ 3B 
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` economic forces tó stimulate industrial and moral character an 
the standard of life of a working class. Better late than nev 
religious and temperance missionaries are coming to recognis 

'. intimate dependence of drunkenness, gambling, and other pers 

vices, upon the economic conditions of industrial life. Take the sig 

example of prostitution. Does any experienced person really beli 
that moral influences directed. to the inculcation of personal chasti 
will have any considerable effect, so long as the economic condition 

which favour and induce prostitution remain untouched ? Here is t 

case of a trade dependent both in volume and in character upon sup 

and demand. So long as the ill-paid, precarious and degradin 
conditions: which attach to the wage-work and: home-life of ma 
women present prostitution as a superficially attractive alternative, 

a necessary supplement, to wage-work or wifedom, supply will 

maintained. So long as large numbers of men own money not earne 

by hard regular work, and not needed for the purchase of legitimat 
satisfactions, and leisure in excess of the wholesome demands of 

natural life, while others are deterred by the economic constitution o 

society from the establishment of normal family relations, the demand 

for prostitution will continue. This analysis does not deny. the 
operation of definitely personal vicious forces, not closely connected 
with the economic factors; but it affirms the latter as larger deter- 
minants. The refusal of the “ purity” party to face definitely and 
fearlessly the economic supports of impurity has rightly brought upon 

-them the imputation of shallowness, or even insincerity, for shallowness 

_ always implies imperfect sincerity. ` ; 3 

Refusing to. deal with social reform in this wider scientific spirit, 
and to apply what they foolishly. dub “heroic” remedies (as if a man 
or a measure were worse for being heroic), the Charity Organisation . 

` thinker is driven to base his positive measures of reform upon the 

“voluntary action of well-meaning men and women of the -educated - 

«classes. The crux of the individual moral method of reform we found... 
sto consist in the generation of the necessary moral energy in the-. 
‘crushed or degraded member of society. Even if this energy was- 
universally diffused, we showed it would not, could not under existing 
economic conditions, be generally effective. But, assuming its com- 

' plete efficacy, how is it possible to quicken in the inert and often’ 
perverted character the quality of true self-respect, the sense of i; 
decency, the higher tastes and aspirations by which the individual 
energy finds expression in its reachings towards a better lifer It is 
suggested that true charity may be the generative force, that the con-: 
tact of the moral superior may yield the necessary stimulus, that each - 
stronger man or woman might help to lift on to his moral legs 2B 
‘weaker brother or sister. This is the practical proposal upon which 

- Mr. Loch discourses with eloquent faith. He wishes “ to create a 
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‘able friendship between the family and visitor,” * by which the 
may become a sort of confidential adviser and a source of moral 
lation to the former. 

Kho idea is a noble one, in some rare cases apak of yielding 
e finest results, but associated with the principles and methods of 
e Charity Organisation Society generally sterile. If all persons 
£ good strong character and kindly disposition could establish and 
aintain close friendly relations with two or three degraded or 
eakly families, it seems as if a mighty force for good might be 
tablished. But lock at the facts. How many superior persons 
an be got to do this work in the spirit and the methods of the 
harity Organisation Society? To generate the requisite initiative 
oral force in the superior person is nearly as difficult (or quite as 
mpossible) as to utilise it for the elevation of the moral character of 


uperior person is often kindly disposed and compassionate. But the 
iews of “ property ” which form the economic condition and the basis 
of his superior position and education impel him to emotional and 
“unorganised ’ modes of charity. He is often willing to pay sub- 
scriptions, sometimes to sit on committees, occasionally to do actual 
** work among the poor.” But his charitable work must yield direct 
results to his sense of pity. This temperament is capable of getting 
into kindly personal relations with poor a al Spon ‘* scien- 
tific” lines. 

Not merely is it impossible to vide this spirit of scientific 
charity in a sufficient number of superior persons, but when it is 
generated it is commonly ineffective. 

The theory of the Charity Organisation Society is that they are 
able to perform a twofold work: (1) To find all relevant facts ; (2). To 
stimulate and raise the individual moral character. In reality they 

can do neither. The kind of person satisfied with the narrow illogical 

_~position of the Charity Organisation Soviety has educated in himself 

a view of human nature which is a fatal barrier to the attainment 


of his ends. We have already seen that though the champions of ` 
Charity Organisation profess to‘include in their range of study 


“‘a full acquaintance with the wider social conditions and tendencies 
within the limits of which we work,” in reality they exclude all the 
larger operations of economic forces, confining themselves to the study 
of individual cases. But do they get at the vital facts in their 
“cases”? I doubt it. The highly cultivated lady or gentleman of 
the Charity Organisation Society, with keen suspicions and some 
detective skill, whose mind is busied with knotty points of Poor-law, 
or delicate problems in the science of character, is just the person 
whom vital human facts escape. His claim to be the only skilled 
* “Charity Organisation ” (Sonnenschein), p. 82. í 


he “residuum.” There are reasons why this must be so. Your’ 
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investigator is a ludicrously foolish one. The detective qu 
required for certain valuable portions of his work are just fatal t 
attainment of the full facts. They can only disclose certain h 
detached, objective facts, the definite disqualifications, which 
the largest part in Charity Organisation reports. The subjecti 
human facts and their organic relation in character escape record 
appreciation because the temperament and purpose of the visitor ar 
material to their discovery. The “case” does not truly reveal itsel 
because it feels it is regarded as a “case.” The mere husks of fact 
suitable for tabulation (a process which full human facts never admit 
are what find their way to the pigeon-holes of the Charity Orgauisatio 
Society’s office. The Charity Organisation Society’s official may classifi 
. & case, marking it out by a number of black dots, but he cannot an 
does not understand a character. This is the large fact which h 
< misses. He cannot help missing the most material facts. The essen- 
tially “inhuman” and illogical view of poverty and property which’ 
marks the theory of the Charity Organisation thinker vitiates in 
thousand little unseen ways the quality of quick, instinctive, uncalcu- 
lating sympathy which is somehow necessary to extract facts from the 
poor. ‘The very voice and mode of speech of some of those who boast 
their close contact with “facts” must be insuperable barriers in this ( 
work. Before such outward signs of class distinction many essential ‘ 
facts close themselves like clams. The same opinions and moral pro~’ 
-pensities which shut from their eyes large orders of -social and indi- 
vidual facts also disable them as stimulative or educative influences. 
There is a strong and well recognised antagonism between the detective 
and the educator even on the plane of intellectual education. ‘The 
man who can best find out what you do not know is seldom the man 
who can stimulate an interest in acquiring knowledge or can best aid 
. the satisfaction of that interest. .I do not mean that the educator is 

| to ignore the defects of his pupils, to be utterly devoid of the detective 

faculty. But wherever it becomes a strong feature of his method _ 

(and it is very apt to grow, for it is fed by constant self-flattery) it j 
eats away the formative stimulative influence which is the teacher's 
true source of power. Much more strongly does this hold of educa- { 
tion which is not primarily intellectual but moral. Here the pro- 
trusion of the critical faculty is fatal. . 

Very few persons who are members of a richer and better educated 
class can really influence their poorer neighbours for good. Even a 
fairly close and prolonged experience in adult years can seldom give 
direct, as distinguished from imaginative, sympathy with the ideas 
and estimates of a poor family ; the little differences of manners and: 
even dress form an aloofness which chills the atmosphere of free 
familiarity in which alone the deeper individual facts emerge, and 
which is the only medium of transference.of best moral influence from 
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erson to another. A single breath of “ suspicion,” the uncon- 
us emission of a class point of view, the betrayal of some little 
{ference in feeling, and all hope of influence is lost. A moral genius 
ay sometimes descend from the classes and, by linking himself 
losely to the life of the people, operate powerfully for good upon the 
inds of individuals. Catholic priests, or others animated by an 
bsorbing religious motive, have done this, But their success has 
een chiefly attributable to some of those very qualities which the 
Charity Organisation Society repudiate and denounce. They have 
een enthusiasts, even fanatics, filled with that faith which for its 
ficient working requires an element of blindness to the faults and 
oibles of others ; their charity has been temperamental rather than 
‘organised ” or scientific ; their remedies have been “heroic.” They 
ave lived among the people on a level with them, and have not_ 
ecasionally come down from a superior position to dispense “ moral 
doles” to their inferiors. 
A sense of superiority is nearly always discovered and resented. I 
know that many Charity Organisation Society visitors disown this 
sense of superiority. Doubtless they do their best to conceal it. But 
the uneducated classes are preternaturally keen in perceiving it, and 
it has numberless opportunities for oozing out. Moreover, it cannot 
and ought not to be concealed—for it is there. These persons do feel 
they are morally superior ; if not, what is the power-which they affect 
to use? They are not drunkards; they are not thriftless;.they are 
not given to petty pilfering, or to violent assault upon the person, or 
to other common vices or defects of the poorer classes. Now, if this 
sense of moral superiority were justified, its existence would be, to some 
extent, admitted bythe poor, and it might act as a moral lever. But, 
though they haven’t reasoned the matter out, the poor feel and know 
that they are not fairly matched in opportunity with their “ friendly 
visitors” ; they feel ‘‘it is all very well” for these well-dressed, nice- 
— spoken ladies and gentlemen to come down and teach them how to be 
“sober, thrifty, and industrious ; they may not feel resentment, but 
they discount the advice and they discount the moral superiority. In 
a blind, instinctive way they recognise that the superiority is based 
on better opportunity—in other words, upon economic monopoly. 
There is a sense in which he who would save the souls of others must 
lose his own. This saving power is vigorously expressed in a little 
poem by Edward Carpenter, which, for its plain-spoken trith, might 
well be pondered by the Charity Organisation Society. 





WHO ARE YOU? 


- Who are you that go about to save those that are lost? 
Are you saved yourself ? 
Do you know that who would save his own life must lose it? 
Are you then one of the “lost” ? 
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Be sure, very sure, that bach one of those can teach í 


you as much as, probably more than, you can teach them. 
Have you then sat humbly at their feet, and waited on their - 
lips that: they should be the first to speak— 
And been reverent before these children— . 
whom you so little understand ? 
Have you dropped. into the bottomless pit from between 
yourself and them all hallucination of superiority, - 
all flatulence of knowledge, every shred of abhorrence 
and loathing ? 
Is it equal, is it free as the wind between you? 
Could you be happy receiving favours from one of the most 
- despised of these? 
Could you be yourself one of the lost ? 
Arise, then, and become a saviour. 


» Those engineers who seek-to lift the moral nature of the masses 
means of a force which they think will emanate from their correc 
conduct and elevated tastes are-apt to be hoist with their own petar 
“Be sure your “‘illogic” will find you out. These persons are no 
wrong in saying that poverty and the ‘social- problem’ have’a mora 
cause, and that the force which shall solve the problem may be regarde 
as a moral force ; ‘but they are wrong in the place where they seek the 
nioral cause. It will be found ultimately to reside. not in the corrupt 
“nature of the poor, worker or idler, but in the moral cowardice and 
‘selfishness of the superior person, which prévent him from searching * 
- and learning the economic supports of his superiority, and which drive 
him to subtle theorising upon “ the condition of conditions” in order 
to avoid the discovery: that his “ superiority ” is conditioned by facts | 
which at the. same time condition the ‘inferiority ” of the yery persons 
whom-he hopes to assist. The work. of gradually placing * “ property ” 
upon a natural or rational: basis, offering that equality of opportunity 
which. shall rightly adjust -effort to satisfaction, is a moral task of 
supreme importance. : Let those who shirk such labour on the plea | 
that it consists of mere external or mechanical reforms, and who prefer 
. what they consider the more perfect way of educating the individual 
. nature of. the sunken masses, ask themselves the plain -question, why a 
. they fail-to produce any appreciable result, They will then find they 1 
cannot exert a moral educative force which they do not actually 
possess, and that they do not possess it because their supposed . 
superiority is not a moral, but ultimately an immoral superiority 
resting upon a monopoly of material, intellectual, ana spiritual oppor- 
tunities. 

Only upon the supposition that environment affords equal oppor- 
tunities for all can we possess a test of personal fitness. Then only 
should we be justified, after due allowance for accidental causes, in 
attributing the evil plight of the. poor or the unemployed to personal 
defects of character ; then only would the scientific treatment consist, 
wholly or chiefly, in the moral training of the individual. As matters , 

‘actually stand, the philosophy..which finds the only momentum: of 
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reform in.the moral energy of the individual members of the 
es is just that smart sophistry which the secret’ self-interest of 
e comfortable classes has always been weaving in order to avoid 
mpertinent and inconvenient searching into the foundations of social 
equality. This, of course, involves no vulgar imputation of hypocrisy. - 
any of the men and women who hold these views are genuinely 
onvinced of their accuracy. But they have permitted the subtle, un- 
conscious bias of class interests-and class points of view to limit their 
urvey of the facts of the social question; to warp their intelligence in 
he interpretation of the facts, and to establish false theories of the 
perations of moral and economic forces, so as to yield an intellectual 
asis of obstruction to all proposals of practical reform in the structure 
f political and industrial institutions. Their fault is not that they 
re too hard-hearted, but that they are not sufficiently hard-headed ; 
b is not a lack of feeling, but a lack of logic. They are simply not 
he scientific people that they claim to be, for they have not learned 
think straight against the pressure of class interests and class 
prejudices. Let them apply the reasoning by which they condemn 
indiscriminate charity to all other modes of transfer of property. Let 
them accurately study the nature of economic bargains in the light 
‘afforded by the writings of economists like J. S. Mill, Jevons, and 
Professor Marshall. They will then discover how much truth underlies 
their assumption of the individual responsibility of the poor, and will 
perceive the urgent need of thoughtful reforms of industrial and political 
institutions, with the object of securing that property may not come 
“ miraculously” to any individuals or classes of the community, and 
that all equally may have an opportunity of rational self-realisation 
in forms of property which are the “definite material representation ” 
of their own energy. The spurious antithesis of “moral” and 
“ economic” in methods of reform they will reject as a mere piece 
of rhetorical bluff, recognising that every well-ordered reform of. 
__ economic structure is an expression of the moral force of the com- 
} ~ munity, the “general will” finding embodiment in some stable and 
‘serviceable form of social support. 

- Joun A. Hosson. 
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THE BIBLICAL, CRITICS ON THE 
WAR-PATH. 


INCE my return from my winter retreat on the Nile I have been 
somewhat amused at the flutter which my last article in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW seems to have excited in certain quarters. 
After all, it did but state compactly the conclusions to which a fairish- 
sized book of miné on “The Higher Criticism ” had already pointed, 
But an article is easier to read than a book, and, in replying to an 
article, a critic has the advantage of being able to say that hé is 
confronted by assertions and not by facts. 

Perhaps I ought to say ‘‘ the critics,” since those who have been - 
loudest in denouncing my utterances arrogate the title to themselves, 
and scornfully refuse it to those whose method and logic is not the 
same as their own. I had hoped ‘to propitiate them by calling them 
“the higher critics,” and modestly allowing that archeologists like 
_ myself stood on a lower platform ; but I find that they will have none 
of it. They are “ critics,” and “critics ” only, and those who differ 
from them are not “critics” at all. So I will henceforth drop the { 
epithet of “higher,” and call. them “ the critics,” and their assump- 4 
tions and dogmas “‘ the critical method,” since thus it pleases them. ‘ 
Only let it not be supposed that by so doing I grant that they alone. | 
possess the critical faculty in the truest sense of the word. 

That “the critics” would not like the results of archeological 
research I knew very well. In the preface to the book already referred 
to—I cannot venture again to call it “ The Higher Criticism ”—I had 
said that ‘‘I am well aware .. . . that every effort will be made to 
dispute or minimise the archeological evidence.” And I have not 
beén mistaken. Where the evidence has not been disputed—ausually 
by those who cannot read a single word in either cuneiform or hiero- 
glyphies—it has been explained away, or else put aside as already’ 
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If archeological facts cannot be made to harmonise with 
tical ” theories, so much the worse for the facts. 
The forefront of my offending seems to be that I have spoken of 
the critics” as a body, without pointing out that whereas Pro- 
essor X, is disposed to admit that the Israelites were once in Egypt, 
rofessor Y. refuses to make any such admission at all. But I have 
nothing to do with these distinctions, or with the rival theories of 
“the critics” within their own microcosm. They all start from the 
same principles, follow the same method, and agree in their general 
onclusions. It is against their method and principles that I have 
raised a protest, and it is their general conclusions with which I have 
endeavoured to show that archeological discovery is irreconcilable. 
t is quite indifferent to me whether Dillmann rejects the Grafian 
ypothesis, or whether Kittel is blamed by his fellow-workers for 
aking too ample concessions to traditional views. Professor Cheyne’s 
reply to, Professor Driver’s article in the ConTeMporaRY REVIEW for 
March 1894 seems to me quite unanswerable; a few feet forward, 
more or less, do not matter much when one is in a bog. And I 
confess that my sympathies are rather with those who do not shrink 
from frankly carrying out the premises to their full conclusions, more 
especially when, as in the case of Professor Cheyne, this has always 
been combined with an equally frank recognition of the facts of 
archeology. ` 
‘ Ah, but, say “ the critics,” many of your faots are not. accepted by. 
all other scholars; there are many of them about which the Assyri- 
ologists, for example, are not agreed, This is rather a dangerous 
argument for a “critic” to bring forward. I remember the time 
` when it was urged against “ the critics” themselves, and when they 
assured us that it was of no weight whatsoever. So long as the 
“general” results of “ criticism” were accepted, it was said that 
differences of detail were of little moment. Moreover, there were 
“critics” and “critics.” There were those whose knowledge and long 
“experience qualified them to speak with authority ; there were others 
who were merely fledgelings, and whose words consequently were of 
small account. ` 
If this were true in the case of “criticism,” it is still more true in 
the case of a science like Assyriology. Several of the- younger 
students of Assyrian are merely philologists, and not archeologists as 
i well, so that their opinions about archæological facts count for little ; 
f and the public has shown a true instinct in preferring the conclusions 
of those whose acquaintance with Assyrian decipherment and literature 
~ extends over a long series of years to the assertions of others whose 
knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions is but of yesterday. When 
we remember how small a portion even of the Assyrian literature’ that 
is preserved in the British Museum has as yet been published, it will 
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easily-be eee that in the sottlement of disputed que 
there is needed a long and. wide experience of the texts, both 
lished and unpublished. It îs not sufficient to say that a partic 
scholar is an Assyriologist, and that his opinion is therefore as goo 
_as that of any other Assyriologist ; we must first find out how lon 
he has been an Assyriologist, and what consequently is ie Torth oi 
his opinion, 

-“ The critics,” however, if I may judge from some-of the articles 
have seen, do not appear to think it necessary that a writer should b 
an Assyriologist at all in order that he may lay down the law o 
‘Assyriological subjects. In a review of one of my books, for example 

. I have come across the astounding statement that “the mighty king, 
referred to by “ Abdi-Khita” (sic) of Jerusalem in the Tel el-Amarn 
letters, “is the king of Egypt” ;.and therefore, that Ebed-Tob, or Abdi! 
. Dhabba, as the name ought to be transcribed, was not a “ priest-king 
Equally astounding to the Assyriologist who has seen the ouneifor 
text was the statement made in another periodical that Mr. Pinche 
had-not found in certain cuneiform’ tablets the names of Kudur- 
Laghamar, Eri-Aku and Tudkhula, the Chedor-laomer, Arioch and 
Tid’al of Genesis. It might have been supposed that when a com- 
potent -Assyriologist announces the discovery of a. new fact, it would 
not be denied or disputed except by those who knew something of 
Assyrian, But when the credibility of an Old Testament narrative is 
cat stake, it appears that, according to “the critics,” another method 
of procedure must be adopted. _ 

I cannot help fancying that some of the wrath of which my article 
in this. Review has been the cause has been due to an. uneasy feeling 

` that, when the facts of Assyriology are in dispute, the public is more 
likely to credit one who may claim to have been in the forefront of 
Assyriological discovery for nearly thirty years than those who are 
wholly unacquainted with the study. And I repeat that, in so far, 

` at any rate, as the Pentateuch is concerned, archeology is on the side T 
of tradition, and not of “ the critics.” Professor Hommel has stated { 

the case neatly in a passage which I have already quoted elsewhere : 


“Jt is the whole perception of history,” he says, “ that divides all Old 
Testament theology into two opposing camps. The genuineness and 
authenticity of an account like -that in Gen. xiv. involves a sweeping and 
destructive criticism of the now fashionable view as to the trustworthiness of 
Old Testament traditions, and therefore this chapter will ever be a stumbling- 
block to those critics who will not allow a single line to be Mosaic, not even 
the Decalogue and the so-called. Book of the Covenant; and accordingly 
thesé men for a long time to come will bend their utmost energies, though 
with little success, to remove this stone of offence from their path.” ~ 


The concluding words have been curiously verified during the past 
year, a , 
' The critics,” however, who-reject the authority of tradition and 
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e Church, display, nevertheless, a most remarkable respect for 
jority of another kind. Ancient tradition, the teaching of the 
stian. Church and its Founder, the facts which the Oriental arche- 
gist ventures to put forward, all count for. nothing; but to ‘the 
thority of a few scholars of the nineteenth century, mostly of the 
erman race, we are bidden unreservedly to submit ourselves. Graf 
nd Wellhausen, or Ewald and -Dillmann, are the gods of the new 
Israel. So far as I can gather from the articles I have been reading, 
he mere statement that a particular view of the Old Testament 
writings and history has been promulgated by one learned professor, 
d accepted by another, is considered sufficient to settle the matter. I 
onfess that, if we are to have a Pope, I should prefer the successor 
f St. Peter to a bevy of German professors. 

In fact, these said professors are exceedingly fallible. I will take 
nly one instance; not, perhaps, the most striking or salient, but one 
which ihlustrates the desire still felt in certain quarters to get rid of 
the awkward evidence of archeological discovery and research. Among 
living Semitic scholars there is none greater than’ Professor Nöldeke. 
He is a man of prodigious learning and varied abilities, with a pro- 
found knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. Yet it is 
only twenty-five years ago (in the Gétting. Gelehrte Anzeigen for June 
1871) that Professor Néldeke laid down that the Assyriologists were 
- unscientific and uncritical; that the results they announced were 
‘accordingly to be rejected ; and that the “ mimmation” which they 

claimed to have found in the Assyrian noun had a highly suspicious 

‘air. It was the same Professor ‘Néldeke who resolved the princes 
mentioned in Genesis xiv. into etymological myths, and declared the 
whole account to be unhistorical. ; 

Years ago, in this Revizw, I prophesied that, if excavations could 
be made on the sites of the ancient cities of Canaan, libraries of clay 
tablets would be found, inscribed with cuneiform characters, like those 

_._ in the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. Of course, “the critics” 

laughed me to scorn. Had they not proved that there was no writing 

in Israel before the days of Samuel or David, and that, consequently, 

i what passed for history in the books of the Pentateuch was nothing 
i of the sort? But, in spite of “the critics,” the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
were found, and not long afterwards Mr. Bliss discovered a cuneiform 
tablet of the same age among the ruins of the ancient Lachish. At first 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets were declared to be forgeries, and Renan 
_gave expression to the “critical” scepticism on the subject in his 
annual address on Oriental discovery. Very soon, however, the most 
stout-hearted champion of the illiteracy of the ancient East was 

‘obliged to yield, and “the critics” were forced to admit that on this 
. point, at all events, they had been in the wrong. But it was with a 

bad grace that the admission was made, for it did not require much 
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penetration to see that the discovery deprived them of what I 
term their base of operations, Just as Wolf’s scepticism in rega 
the age and authorship ‘of Homer rested on his belief in the late 
of the use of writing. for literary purposes in Greece, so the re 
strong argument of “ the critics” against the Mosaic age and authors 
of the Pentateuch was that neither Moses nor his contemporaries co 
_ read or write. The Tel el-Amarna tablets have come to upset thi 
supposed fact, and to show that the Mosaic age was a highly literar 
one. It is amusing to watch the undisguised reluctance with whic 
“the critics”, have swallowed the unpalatable fact that, after all! 
Moses could have written the Israelitish law. 

On this subject, therefore, I notice that there has been a discree 
silence. The vials of wrath have chiefly been reserved for my stat 
ment that, if “the book of the Law,” “ found” by Hilkiah in th 
Temple and assumed by “ the critics ” to be the book of Deuteronom 
had been composed only just before its alleged discovery and falsel 
ascribed to Moses (see Deut. i. 1, xxix. 1, xxxi. 9), it would hav 
been a fraud and a forgery on a prodigious scale. For not only 
would it have deceived the king into carrying out a reform which he 
believed to have been required by commands once given to Moses by 
the God of Israel; it would -also have practically created a form of 
religion which eventually received the sanction of our Lord and His 
Apostles. No amount of juggling with words can evade the difficulty: 4 
the reforms of Josiah and that form of Jewish religion which is pre- ` 
supposed by the creéd of the Christian Church were based upon the 
belief that they had been enjoined by God in a special revelation 
made to the great legislator of Israel. That belief was either justified { 
or not. If it was not justified, Josiah was the victim of a pious fraud, 
and the faith of Israel, upon which Christ Himself put His seal, was 
founded upon forgery. It is of no use to say that what would be a 
forgery to-day was not a forgery in the age of Josiah, or that the 
end in this case justified the means. The argument might be accepted, 
if we had to do only with a work of secular literature, or with the | 
sacred books of a religion in which we do not believe. We, however, 
believe, or profess to believe, that in the Pentateuch we have a very 
definite revelation made by the God, not merely of Judaism, bat of 
Christianity as well; and we, further, profess to believe that the God 
of Christianity is immutably moral. At all events, those who belong’ 
to the Church of England are called upon to hold that Scripture is 
authoritative because it contains the Word of God, and the Word of 
God cannot sanction what, in the case of a modern writer—even though 
he does not claim to be a Christian—would be denominated a lie. 

It would be better if “the critics” would frankly face the con- 
` sequences of their conclusions, and not endeavour to evade them under. 
a cloud of ambiguous words, Some-of them have indeed done so, 
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specially in Germany and America, and it was not the least 
Bishop Colenso’s offending that he honestly spoke of “the 
s of the Chronicler.” But, to use the language. of traditional 
Astianity, and yet deprive it of all the meaning it ever possessed, 
urs too much of that system of pious frand to which “the 
tics” would ascribe the origin of our present Pentateuch. As 
ackay remarks in his “Tübingen School and its Antecedents” (p. 369): 
‘ Clerical writers,’-says the Times, ‘have acquired the faculty of so 
‘lothing their own rationalism in the language of Bible and Prayer-_ 
ook that it is difficult for themselves or others to see any distinction ;’ 
nd a modern German theologian has the audacity to thank God for 
is precious ‘ gift? ” 
I must, then, again ask my “critical” friends two questions. If 
e Levitical Law were really the compilation of the ‘contemporaries 
f Hilkiah and Ezra,and not what it claims to be, a divine legislation 
iven in the beginning of Israelitish history, how can it be regarded as, ` 
any sense, a communication from the God of Truth ? And, secondly, 
why do the English “critics” stop short, in print; at the Old Testa- 
ment, and not follow the example of their Continental masters by 
applying the “critical” method and principles to the New Testament 
as well? If the “critical” method is right as applied to the Mosaic 
Law, it must be equally right when applied to the Gospels. 

But “the critics” have not yet met my objections_as to the sound-. 
ness of their method. Let me, therefore, briefly capitulate them 
again. 

(1) To compare a thing with itself is not scientific. A “single 
instance” proves nothing. If we are to arrive at trustworthy results 
in regard to Old Testament history, it must be by a comparison with 
the historical facts which Oriental archeology is bringing to light. 

(2) Oriental writers must not be treated as if they were modern 
European scholars, Their point of view was different, their public ` 
was different, their means and opportunities were different, and their 

“aims were different, The very fact that “the critical” method pre- 
supposes that the “compiler” of the Pentateuch went to work with 
scissors and paste, like a compiler in modern Germany, carries with it 
its own condemnation. 

(8) The minute literary analysis of the Pentateuch would be an © 
“impossibility in the case of an English book: much more so must it 
be an impossibility in the case of an ancient literature, the language 
of which is but imperfectly known. We know that there are certain 
plays of Shakespeare, portions of which were written by other hands 
than his, but he would be a bold man who would say, ‘‘ Here Shake- 
speare ends and here another writer begins,” and his boldness (as in 

the case of Dr, Fleay) would convince only himself. The very 
minuteness and mathematical Roouracy of the “ literary analysis” 
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` “proves that it must be a philological. mirage. “In fact, the his 
the “literary analysis” of the Pentateuch. resembles the hist 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. . As investigation proce 
‘hypothesis had to be piled on hypothesis, until ‘at last there 
-formed a complicated system of cycles and epicycles, coherent i in its 
and perfect on paper, but, unfortunately, baseless in reality. 

But Professor Driver affirms that I am inconsistent with myse 
. since in my book with the unmentionable title I have said that th 
Pentateuch is plainly a composite work. The inconsistency may b 
clear to “ the critics ”:like many allegéd inconsistencies in the Biblica 
writers, but it certainly is not clear to myself, And perhaps I am 
the best judge, after all; of my own meaning. - So far as I can se 
because I reject the “ critical,” analysis of the ‘‘ Hexateuch,” with it: 
P’s and Q's, its Elohists and its Yahvist, it does not follow-that I d 
‘not believe the Pentateuch to be, to a certain extent, a compilatio 
‘out of older documents, or that I deny the existence in it of passage 
and additions which come down, it may be, to the age of the Exile. 
Have I not tried to show that portions of the Book of Genesis are’ 
derived:from older records, partly Babylonian, partly Egyptian, partly- 
Canaanite, though they have all received a Palestinian colouring, and 
- have taken upon them a Hebraistic form? And have I not further 
‘given archeological evidence that these records were written, and that 
` many of them were contemporaneous with the events they described ? 
-But: between the literary mosaic of “ the critics” and the admission - 
that a large part of the Pentateuch was compiled in the “Mosaic age 
out of. older written materials, there seems to me to be. all the 
difference in the’ world. { 

Professor .Driver’s charge of inconsistency is like another charge. 
‘that has been brought against me, that of denouncing “the critics,” 
while I allow myself an equal amount of latitude in dealing with tho 
text of Scripture. If this means that in interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment we should judicially weigh the evidence and follow it loyally ` 
wherever it may lead us, then I must plead guilty to the charge, T 1 
believe that we must not apply a different measure to the books of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures from that which we apply to the 
works of a Greek historian or to the sacred books of the Hindus, of 
the Buddhists, or of the Mohammedans. But the fault I have to find 
with “ the critics” is that the measure they use is not the same, that ° 
the evidence they prefer to follow is one-sided, that the method they 
pursue is radically false. 

Let me take a case in point. The See of the miraculous 
element in a-Biblical narrative is-tacitly regarded as affording a pre- 
sumption against its historical character. The extracts from the 
_ history of Elijah and Elisha in the Books of Kings are held to stand 
on a lower level of credibility than the extracts from the official 
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les, not because they are inconsistent with known historical 
but because of the miracles they record. And where the 
ral historical credibility of the narrative is accepted, the miracu- 
s, element it contains is’ slurred over or explained away. “Now 
is is not fair. It means that the critic starts with the a priori 
sumption that a miracle is incredible, and consequently that the 
troduction of the miraculous element into a story throws suspicion 
n its truth, Here there is no impartial weighing of the evidence ; 
he mind of “the critic” is already biassed against the strictly 
istorical character of his authorities. 

I cannot help suspecting that those who complain of the “ iatitads ğ 
allow myself are still under the influence of certain theories about 
inspiration,” which were widely current in Protestant Christendom 
ot very many years ago. The Bible, in fact, was looked upon as the 
ig-Veda is by orthodox Hindus. It was supposed to have been dic- 
tated word for word by the Spirit of God to certain machine-like 
titers who were termed “inspired.” The eternal Word of God, who 
t. John tells us, is our Lord Himself, was transformed into a book, 
which every ignorant and untaught ‘‘ believer” imagined himself at 
liberty to interpret. Every word, if not of the Authorised English 
Version, at all events of the Hebrew and Greek texts, was held to be 
equally divine in origin, equally authoritative, equally fitted to be the 


starting-point of a new sect. ; 
This mechanical theory of inspiration has, fiver hens e doctrine 


of the Church of England, though it required a judgment in the 
ecclesiastical courts to bring the fact home to the mass ofthe com- 
munity. The so-called “pivot Article” carefully and in measured 
words excludes it, while the very word “inspiration” as applied to a 

| book ig unknown to the Anglican liturgy. Like the rest of the 
Catholic Church, the English Church knows only of “the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit” in the hearts and the souls of men. 

~~ Inso fat, therefore, as the latitude of “the critics” is a latitude 
which is inconsistent only with the mechanical theory of. inspiration, 
I am wholly at one with them. Indeed, I am ready to acknowledge 
how much useful work they have done in bringing home to the mind 
of the people the fact that the Bible is a collection of literature 
belonging to various periods, written by men of various minds and 
abilities, and relating to various branches of literary culture. I can 
see no reason why God’s will should not have been communicated to 
man through a drama as well as through a psalm, through myths as 
well as through parables. But the myth must not claim to be true 
history, must not involve historical consequences which are compatible 
only with its being true history. In such a case the myth would be 
of the nature of fraud, and anything'of the nature of fraud is impos- 
sible in what the 20th Article calls “ God’s Word written,” if we 
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. really believe that God's Word i is TA “Tf we are to revise our 
of the historical character of the Rontatench, we must at the 
time revise our Church formularies. 

Whether or not the doctrines of ‘the critics” can be made 
harmonise with ‘the doctrine that Christ was “ perfect God” as well a 
“ perfect man,” is a question which must be left to professed theol 
gians to answer.. I believe that the limits of what is termed “ the 
Kenosis ” have never been defined by the Church, and it is, perhaps, 
fortunate that such is the case. Still it is difficult for the mere 
archeologist to understand how those who hold the advanced “ critical” 
view can reconcile it with the language ‘used of the Mosaic Law by, 
our Lord, unless, indeed, modern “ criticism” has discovered that the 
traditional teaching of Christianity in regard to its Founder means th 
opposite of what it has hitherto been supposed to signify, or that the 
Gospels are, like thé Books of Moser, “uncritical” compilations of 
doubtful facts. : : ° 

i A. H. Sayce, 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 





T was a standing wonder to Mr. Vincent Crummles “who puis 
these things in the papers.” As “these things,” it will be 
remembered, were the most artless puffs of Mr. Crummles himself, 
his surprise was, of course, “diplomatic,” and the mystery, one pre- 
sumes, was no mystery to Nicholas Nickleby. .To political “ things 
in the papers,” when they also are in the nature of 7éelame, the intelli- 
gent reader is accustomed to appiy the same criterion of origin. He 
would not, of course, affirm in so many words that the paragraph setting 
forth the high qualifications of Mr. Tadpole for a colonial governor- 
ship, or calling attention to Mr. Taper’s too long neglected claims to 
a seat in the Cabinet, proceeded directly from either gentleman’s pen. 
An excellent rule of etiquette interposes itself to so unbecoming 
an inference. Such offsprings of the gossiping paragraphist enjoy 
the protection of that salutary maxim of the French law: La récherche 
dela paternité est interdite. Still, people have always claimed a private 
right of applying that other maxim of the Roman lawyers—them- 
selves capital hands at a legal aphorism—ZJs fecit cwi prodest. If Mr. 
Tadpole did not write that little paragraph or Mr. Taper send up that 
little ballon d’essaz, it is quite well understood that the former inspired 
the one and the latter inflated the other. f 
Occasionally, however, and especially at times of. acute crisis, it is 
difficult or impossible to trace any connection between the particular 
“thing in the papers” and the obvious interests of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles. Occasionally the gossiper gossips, in the very strain and 
to the very purpose which one would think least acceptable to the 
person gossipped about, and you are then set to wondering in earnest 
about that at which the immortal theatre manager only feigned sur- 
prise. Can it, you ask yourself, be an enemy of the political celebrity 
VOL, LXX. 3c 
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who has floated this. report of his intentions? Or a frien 
with some subtly concealed motive? Or, lastly, a mere mise 
_ practical joker ? 

Questions of this description must have crowded upon the mind. 
many who, on the morrow of -Lord Rosebery’s resignation, read 
their newspapers that Sir William Harcourt was about to follow 
late chiefs, example. True, it was not everybody who‘was ready 
once to pronounce it an absurd fabrication. It was too ingenious 
framed to flatter certain human weaknesses of pretty wide distr 
bution. Its very perversity appealed to the lover of paradox, it; 
improbability’ to the hungerer after the marvellous. Credo qui 
impossibile is quite as applicable to politics as theology. So u 
expected a move was not likely to, be invented by anybody; 
announcement of it must come from some one “who knows,” 
course, all these ingenious speculations were dispersed, as one kne 
they would be, to the four winds in twenty-four hours. Of cour 
Sir William Harcourt lost no time,in telegraphing to an anxi 
supporter that the rumour of bis intended retirement from the leader 
ship of. the Liberal party in the House of Commons was “ wholl 
untrue.” And, of course, that emotion of astonishment which Mr. 
Crummles only simulated was then genuinely stirred up to the per- į 
plexed inquiry, Who put this thing in the papers? Could he have 
believed it? Why did he do it? 

No doubt it would be possible—it always is possible in such cases 
—+to invent any number of plausible reasons’why the retirement of 
Sir William Harcourt, viewed in relation to the well-known object 
of his legitimate ambition, should be regarded as a master-stroke of 
_ policy. Needless to say, it would only be a case of Wolo episcopart ; 

but much might be gained (one can conceive the political wiseacres | 
arguing) by thus compelling his party to give him a formal call to 
the bishopric. And doubtless it might have. been a master-stroke of ‘ 
policy; only, unfortunately, the master did“not strike it, and bluntly- - 
repudiates the mere idea of doing so, It is a pity, in one way ;.for, 
as we all know, there is another school of guidnuncs who are no less 
confident that Lord Rosebery’s resignation was simply designed to 
elicit just such a summons from his followers; and if both these ` 
theorists had been right the situation of the two rival Kings of 
Brentford—both abdicating, by a coincidence, at the same moment, 
and each waiting to be invited to reascend the throne Honea ous 
be eminently dramatic and picturesque. 

History, however, does not arrange itself in such effective abies 
The ingenious quidnune was, as he often is, a little too ingenious, 
and the “plain man” who thought it violently iniprobable that Sir 
William Harcourt would retire, or even feign retirement, from the game 
at a time when he is nearer to “ realising the stakes” than he ever 
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fore in his life, is justified in hië straightforward theory-of the 
ion. It has been a very interesting game to look- on at, even 
tsiders; and it has not lasted inordinately long—only two years 
March. No one could possibly have got -bored with it in that time 
even if he had been admitted to the secret counsels of the players 
nd had been deprived of the irreplaceable pleasure of speculating 
pon what they were., For full information on that point we shall, 
erhaps, have to wait until the publication, many years hence, of 
inisterial diaries the ink of which is scarcely yet dry. Not many 
en in England——possibly not all the men in the late Cabinet—have 
had the privilege of looking on at the Rosebery-Harcourt match, in 
he intimate sense, I mean, of being allowed to stand behind the 
layers and see their cards; but the outside public has been much 
ore highly favoured than they usually are, in being permitted 
o know that a match was going on at all. For nearly a generation 
ast our sense of political decorum had become so prudishly acute 
at it had got to be considered almost indecent to suggest the exist- 
nce of jealonsies between rival aspirants to power on the same side 
in politics, As to positive grudges and enmities—trippings-up on 
one side and retaliations on the other-—it was too cynical to suppose 
that such things survived in our public life. They belonged to a day 
when statesmen were not ashamed of admitting them; and the idea 
.of a dismissed Minister contriving a Parliamentary defeat for his late 
‘chief, with the flippant remark that it was “ tit-for-tat with Johnny 
Russell,” was too shocking for words. No such -unworthy passions. 
were nowadays supposed to agitate the celestial minds of the Downing 
Street Olympus. Cabinets were only formed by the patient over- 
coming of reluctant modesties ; the brutal old-fashioned struggle for 
the higher offices of -State had been refined into a “ donkey-race,” in 
which each competitor strove only for the moral victory of coming in 
last. If any scandal-monger whispered of disappointment and dis- 
| “~content, he was loftily snubbed, with the assurance that the relations 
of all her Majesty’s Ministers are, and always have been, those of 
mutual loyalty and cordial goodwill. 
It was all delightfully high-minded and patriotic, and decorous; but 
„oven of these virtues—and certainly of the hypocrisies which are the 
proverbial homage to them—it is easy to have too much’; and we 
must confess that their frank. abandonment ever since the spring of 
1894 has had a refreshing effect. No doubt the statesmen who have 
abandoned them did not do so with any special view to our refresh- 
ment; it was probably for the less endearing reason that they could 
“not help themselves. Lord Rosebery’s advancement to the highest 
office in the State was so manifest and tragic an overthrow of long- 
cherished hopes ;, it was so patent a supersession ‘of a seasoned — 
veteran by a comparatively untrained recruit, and what is more and 
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most-of all, the relative ages of the two rivals seemed so obvior 
identify it not with the mere postponement, but with the fin: 
irretrievable defeat of.the elder’s ambitions, that the old pretenc 
patriotic self-effacement and magnanimous renunciation would ha 
have “gone down” with the most innocent spectator of events. Th 
British public will swallow a good deal; but when they saw that Si 
William Harcourt at the age of sixty-six, with a Parliamentar 
career of a quarter of a century, a record of official service in fo 
Administrations, and a tenure of two of the highest Cabinet offices i 
three of them, had been passed over in favour of a man just twenty, 
years younger, who’ had made his official début as his supplanted 
colleague’s Under-Secretary, and whose experience in Cabinets wa 
_ measured rather by months than years—well, the British public cam 
to the nataral conclusion that Sir William Harcourt had been subjecte 
to treatment which he was not the man to put up with. 

` By what particular: means his supersession had been broug’ht abou 
they were, of course, unable to say ; but it was the opus operatum, ug 
the modus operandi, which was for them the important. thing. I 
some quarbers they were told that Lord Rosebery had been “ pitch- 
forked in” by an all-powerful patron; in others that Sir William 
Harcourt had been elbowed out by a hostile cabal. The former has 
been, perhaps, the more favoured of the. two explanations; for 
although there have been murmured hints at the latter among Radical 
malcontents from time to time, it is only quite recently that one of 
them has declared, in the person of Mr. Philip Stanhope, that “ the ` 
very friends who, he feared, with personal ends of their own, had 
forced Lord Rosebery into the position of leader, had since, with a { 
lack of loyalty not common in political life, allowed him to bear the 
whole brunt of their final defeat at the General Election.” Ts matters 
little, however, whether Lord Rosebery’s appointment was due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence, or to a dead set made against Sir William 
Harcourt by a confederacy of his colleagues; the fact remains that it. 
did not, as it was not likely that it would, obtain the submissive i 
acquiescence of the supplanted Minister. There was, of course, no 
open rupture; it would be difficult for a Premier in the House of 
Lords to come to downright political blows with a Leader of the House 
of Commons; but of the existence of a state of suppressed hostilities 
between the two men there was evidence enough. In all their 
utterances, Parliamentary or extra-Parliamentary, each of them 
pointedly abstained from mentioning the others name. However ` 
vehemently Lord Rosebery’s declarations of policy were attacked in 
the House of Commons, they never got a word of explanation or 
defence from Sir William Harcourt. - If they happened to define that 
` policy as Sir-William himself understood it, he would vindicate the 
thing defined, but always in other words than those of Lord Rosebery’s 
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ion, and, if possible, by other than Lord Rosebery’s arguments. 
was just as likely, the utterances of the chief were at apparent 
ance with those of his colleagues, the lieutenant simply ignored 
opponents’ challenge to the work of reconciling them. The Prime 
inister’s position in “ another place” afforded him no opportunities 
f retaliating in kind, but he avenged himself on the platform by 
ontemptuous criticisms of the particular legislative measure in which 
ir William Harcourt was known to be specially interested. Other- 
ise, the reciprocity of “ boycott’? between the two men remained 
omplete and unbroken throughout their joint term of office. Sir 

illiam Harcourt fought the General Election without the smallest 
eference to the Prime Minister’s views on electioneering tactics; and 
hen last month Lord Rosebery finally decided to resign the leader- 
hip, he addressed his letter of resignation to the party Whip, instead 
f, in accordance with the most recent precedents, to his chief 
olleague in the late Administration. He made his farewell speech’ to 
his supporters without any mention of that colleague’s name; and he 
concluded it with what every one but the ex-Minister referred to—if, 
indeed, he is to be excepted—understood as an informal recommenda- 
tion of the late Home Secretary to the party as his most eligible 
successor in the post which he had vacated. 

If Mr, Asquith did not so interpret it himself, it is nevertheless 
evident enough from his prompt disclaimer of a nomination which he 
no doubt rightly looked upon as calculated rather to injure than to 
improve his political prospects, that he is fully aware of the construction 
placed upon it by other people. Thereby he has shown something 
more than that shrewdness which guides mien aright in their own 
conduct of their own affairs ; he has displayed the broader wisdom which 
insures a sound judgment on a political situation. He has perceived, 
as even that not too diflident body, the National Liberal Federation, 
have perceived, that it is not only unnecessary, but in the highest 

~~ degree unadvisable, to nominate any successor to Lord Rosebery. To 
do so at that moment could only have had the effect of stirring up the 
sullen discontent of the Scotch Liberals into active hostility; and 
having regard to the fact that no practical__no “ business ” necessity 
exists for filling the vacant office, it would look like an indecent haste 

to array the new commander-in-chief in the uniform and to decorate 

> him with the insignia of his predecessor. Indeed, if we were on the ~ 
eve of the meéting of Parliament instead of being-still at some three 
months’ distance from that date there would even then be no impe- 
tative néed to replace Lord Rosebery. . The forlorn little band of 
Liberal peers are not likely to come to blows with each other over the 
question whether the late Prime Minister or Lord Kimberley is to 
lead the party in the House of Lords; while in the other House, as 
Mr. Morley once remarked on a memorable occasion, “there is no 
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vacancy.” In that House Sir William Harcourt leads and hi 
ever since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement (and indeed in all but na 

- a good while before it) by virtue alike of seniority, of the tacit ch 
of his party, and last, but not least, of demonstrated supremac 

` fitness for the post. ‘And these being respectively the situations ‘i 
the two Houses it will be seen that the pending question may be best lef 
to settle itself. Whether at any time between now and the next Parlia 
mentary Session Sir William Harcourt’s followers in the House o 
Commons do or do not meet and formally proclaim him leader of the 
whole party, there can be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent and 
impartial man that that will be in effect Sir William Harcourt’ 8 recog: 
nised position in the year 1897. 

Let us not pry further into the future. ` Seire nefas : it is the way 
to offend the gods and provoke a Nemesis. It should be enough 
for any man’s ambition to attain the position of potential Prim 
Minister of England: whether the potential ever becomes thé actua 

- depends largely upon the pure element of luck in that long politica 
` rubber of ours, in which fresh deals occur on an average only once in 
every four or five years. Luck, according to all appearances, is 
against Sir William Harcourt. It is hard indeed that such a hand 
as he picked up last year ‘should’have been dealt’ to a player in his 
sixty-eighth year. It may be all six years before-it is played, and 
to have to wait that time for the realisation, or, rather, for the mere 
contingent realisation, of.a hope deferred is no very cheering prospect 
for an all but septuagenarian to contemplate. Still, if he should fail 
‘through adverse fortune to inscribe his name on the glorious roll of i 
“English. Prime Ministers; contemporary sympathy will do its best to | 
“make up to him for the inevitable loss of posthumous fame. He 
might not be remembered hereafter as he would have been if he had 
-actually won the blue’ ribbon of political life; but his countrymen of. 
‘tthe present day would be far too generous not to recognise that he 
would deserve as much honour at their hands as if that prize had .-- 
’ fallen to his lot. Sir William Harcourt, popularly recognised as 
Lord Salisbury’s expectant heir upon the next revolution of the 
électoral wheel, would have no reason to complain with Napoleon~ 
Bonaparte that he has “ missed his destiny,” still less to institute 
any unpleasant comparison between Lord Rosebery and Sir Sidney 
- Smith. 
- If, however, the. actual succession should fall within another five 
or six years to the expectant heir, he would have no reason to com- ` 
plain that the period of expectancy had been unduly prolonged: Thirty- 
six years elapsed between Mr. Gladstone’s entrance into Parliament 
and his first Premiership; and-his great rival only beat him in the 
race by five years. Lord Palmerston, returried to Parliament for the 
first time in 1807, did not reach the highest place till close upon 
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century later, in 1855. Sir William Harcourt’s political career 
only from 1868 ; and were the contingency above foreshadowed 
realised he would have attained to the summit of an English 
esman’s ambition in a shorter time than two out of the three 
rime Ministers named. The one disadvantage at which he stands 
Xs compared with them is, however, a serious one; for though his 
rogress has been reasonably if not exceptionally rapid, he started later 
or the prize. When he took: his seat for the city of Oxford in 1868 
e had already completed his fortieth year. From: the very first, 
owever, any observer of ordinary shrewdness might have safely pre- 
icted his rise. Not indeed that he was credited either then, or for 
the matter of that at any time, with any remarkable ‘gifts of states- 
anship, On the contrary, there was, as indeed there still is, a strong 
isinclination to take him seriously as a statesman; and it may be 
hat one reason for the respect with which he was known to re- 
ard Lord Beaconsfield is to be sought for in his consciousness of a 
ertain resemblance in their histories. That brilliant political adven- 
turer had to contend against a similar prejudice throughout the 
greater part of his public career, and can hardly indeed be said to 
have conquered it, until those last years of his life, when by the 
stranger revolution of opinion than has ever been witnessed elsewhere 
than on the island of Melita, the party who for a whole generation 
had regarded him as more than half a charlatan suddenly “ changed 
their minds and said that he was a god.” . Sir William Harcourt is- 
not likely perhaps to pass with such bewildering- rapidity from 
unpopularity to apotheosis; indeed, he has already overcome any dis- 
trust with which his party may once have regarded him by that 
demonstration of his indispensability which Disraeli achieved even 
more triumphantly, though with less: effect upon his doubting followers. 
His rise, in fact, has borne in many respects a curious resemblance to 
that of the object of his admiration. He had “ views” like Disraeli and 
~~. the Disraelian readiness of satirical speech, and the same controversial 

“joy of battle.” If he had not Disraeli’s brilliant literary gift he 

could wield the pen of the pamphleteer with undeniable vigour and 

effect. - And people believed just as much or as little in the depth of 


} . his convictions and the soundness of the views which he undertook to 
advocate. “ Historicus” was recognised as a formidable disputant on 
i points of international law—in a newspaper. Nothing could have- 


been more imposing than the array of jurists whom he was wont to 
summon to his aid in the controversies waged by him in the Times 
during the American Civil War. He wrote as one who had been 
suckled on Grotius and had imbibed all the learning of Puffendorf 
with his mother’s, milk. Yet all the while the mind of the admiring 
reader was never free from a “ subliminal consciousness,” that if he 
had any pecuniary interest at stake on `a maritime cause pending in 
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the Admiralty, he would prefer the advice of some compa 
obscure civilian in Doctor's Commons to all the erudition of “ Histo 
The half-formed -suspicion that he “got up” his authorities der 
colour in an amusing way from a Parliamentary incident wh 
occurred some years “afterwards, when Mr, Gladstane having quote 
Van Espen in a debate on the Public Worship Regulation Bill, an 
ironically twitted his follower with his boasted ignorance of tha 
learned doctor’s very name, Sir William Harcourt came down the nex 
night, and, while still protesting his contempt for all canonists 
proceeded to discharge a.passage from Ayliffe’s “ Parergon ” at hig 
leader’s head. . 

Of course these suspicions may have done him gross injustice. I 
is impossible for the lay people to form any trustworthy judgment o 
the amount or soundness of a lawyer’s law. The mere appearance o 
having got it up for the occasion is not by any means as conclusiv 
against him as they innocently suppose. Many of the opinions of th 
soundest lawyer are and must be founded npon researches institute 
“for the occasion”; it is upon his grasp of principles and the us 
which it enables him to make of his freshly collected materials that 
his soundness as a lawyer depends. Still, the impression prevailed 
and became ineffaceable that Sir William Harcourt was, as one says 
of certain scholars, a lawyer of the “elegant,” rather than of the pro- $ 
found order ; and much the same suspicion of superficiality attached 
to his political convictions. These were of the most approved Whig 
brand, and were set forth in the-traditional Whig language. But 
always they impressed the hearer with the idea that they were not the 
sturdy growth of the orator’s own natural individuality, with their roots 
deep down, as those of all genuine political opinions must be, in the soil of 
personal temperament, and their development directed and strengthened 
by independent reflection, but that they rather resembled cuttings 
from the eminently respectable trees of Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. 
There was an excess of solemnity about his enunciation of principles, - 
and an excess of severity in his denunciation of those who disputed 
them, which caused both the one and the other to overshoot the mark. 
Sir William’s oratory, unlike that of most lawyers in the House of 
Commons, was never unwelcome to his audience. From the earliest 
days of his. Parliamentary life he had succeeded in accomplishing a 
feat which many men of his profession fail to achieve throughout 
their entire political career. -He had caught the Parliamentary tone, 
and he was a valued debater from the-very first. But it is one thing 
to be valued as a debater and quite another to be recognised as a 
statesman; and to this-day he owes his position much more to his pre- 
eminence in the former character than to any progress that he has 
made towards establishing his claim to the second. 
Nor can he be said to have won his way to the front by any 
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display of loyalty to the party to which he had attached 
f. Oo the contrary, until he attained to the rank of a party- 
er he evinced a noticeable propensity to the practice of fighting 
` for his own hand.” In the general débécle of the Liberals which 
ollowed upon the electoral disaster of 1874 Sir William was not 
mong those members of Mr. Gladstone’s fallen Government who 
bowed the greatest readiness to rally round their defeated leader. 
o was not, it is true, the only one of Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants 
who found themselves compelled to oppose his tactics in the first 
ession of the new Parliament; but in his case the opposition took 
n acutely personal shape, which brought him on at least one 
ccasion into sharp Parliamentary collision with his late chief, and 
hich was interpreted in many quarters as betokening an intention of 
throwing off his allegiance altogether. Mr Gladstone’s temporary 
esignation of his post to Lord Hartington rendered it unnecessary, 
nd indeed impossible, to execute this intention, even if it were ever 
mtertained: and when in 1880 Mr. Gladstone returned victorious 
from the polls at the head of a united and enthusiastic party, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the temptation to cut himself adrift from 
his leader had lost its force. Sir William Harcourt has never shared, 
as indeed no ambitious politician can afford to share, the perverse 
attachment of Cato to the losing cause. He has never been ashamed 
to display that preference for the winning side-frHwhich, according 
to the Latin poet, he has at least the ees the gods to 
keep him in countenance. In the campaign against ‘the Eastern 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield he rallied ‘promptly to Mr. Gladstone ; 
and, after the victory of 1880, Mr. Gladstone, who was muchistoo old 
a Parliamentary hand to cherish any rancour against an able col- 

league who might become a dangerous opponent if left out in ` the 

cold, gave him his first admission into the Cabinet. 

His record at the Home Office was not specially remarkable. h 
~~ is a post in which a man may fail badly, but can hardly hope, atx 
the best, to achieve more than a succès d'estime. His experiences,’ 
however, in that department were not, perhaps, without an indirect, 
influence of an adverse kind upon his future position. As the Minister \ 
whose peculiar functions exposed him in a special manner to the 
discomforts, not to say the dangers, which beset the work of executive 
) government during the “ dynamite stage ” of the Home Rule contro-. 

versy, it was probably at this period that hə contracted that strong 

antipathy to the Irish Nationalists and their tactics which; at a, later 
day, may have had some share in prompting the most unfortunate 
deliverance of his life. It is, at any rate, not unreasonable to suppose 
_ that it was the combination of these hostile sentiments with that most 
dangerous gift of picturesque rhetorical metaphor, for which every 
master of it has no doubt at some time or other to pay the penalty, 
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which. betrayed him into his memorable description of his p 
opponents, as “ stewing in their Parnellite juice.” It would P 
less idle to pretend that the utterance of this taunt has not pi 
manently affected the subsequent position of Sir William Harcour 
as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and as a participato 
in his responsibility for the Home Rule Bill, than it would be unfai 
to maintain that the punishment it entailed upon him was altogethe 
* just. What Sir William Harcourt said in that unforgotten flight o 
` sarcastic imagery was only what-the rest of his colleagues, with th 
exception of Mr. Morley, must assuredly have thought. It is doubtfu 
whether, with the same exception, there.is one of them who, if th 
-. sarcasm had occurred to him, would have been restrained by prudenc 
from uttering it. Where, indeed, was any danger to be discerned 
Superhuman acuteness, superhuman foresight could not have descried 
it. We must endeavour to free our minds from the grasp of accom; 
plished facts, and look at the situation. as it appeared to the then 
‘united Liberal party in 1885. Sir William Harcourt had ampl 
excuse from the party point of view for his sally; it is impossible, 
_ „with any justice, to accuse him of rashness. Benedick’s plea that when 
he said “ he would die a bachelor he didnot know that he should live 
~- “until he was married,” has always been held to be, though a humorous, 
a sufficient one. Yet that Benedick would marry Beatrice was certainly 
a contingency far fess~difficult to foresee than that the Liberal party 
would wed thg Home Rule\policy of Mr. Parnell. l 
Sir William Harcourt, in fact, suffered not from having less caution 
~ in conduet,than his colleagués, but from possessing a greater gift of 
vivaciops speéch. But suffer he undoubtedly did; and in politics it 
is inevitable, and perhaps, on the whole, desirable, that men should - 
pay,for their bad luck as. well as their bad judgment. Certain it is,- 
_atfany rate, that throughout the whole acute stage of the Home Rule 
- controversy Sir William was partially disabled from ‘effective service. 
fre never rose to speak on Irish questions without the memory of that _ 
‘fatal quotation seeming to hover around him like an impalpable ` 
“presence—a sinister nimbus, beneath whose lurid light even the halo 
of “salvation” that encircled the brows of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
f grew dim, His own temper was too buoyant for him to be long or 
` deeply chagrined by this little accident, or, at any rate, his pluck was 
too great to let him show it; but his- party felt it acutely on their - 
* own behalf as well as his, and he knew that they did. It is not 
encouraging to have a leader, however valiant, who is so easily vulner- 
able—an Achilles who is all heel; and there is no denying that in 
all debates on the Home Rule question the Gladstonians were uneasy” 
when Harcourt rose ‘and relieved when he sat down. It was, no doubt, 
due rather to his consciousness of this than to any reluctance to face, 
the sarcasms of his adversary that ever since 1886 he has spoken on 
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bject ‘as little as may be; and it argues immense staying power 
fter so terrible a stumbl e, and so long a period of partial 
ent in: consequence, he did not drop out of the running 
ether. Latterly, of course, he has been helped by the recession 
she Home Rule question into the background ; but even if it were 
ə revived again, it is probable that he would now be able to take 
s part in the dispute on more favourable terms. Not that his too 
amous utterance has been forgotten—it is not likely that it ever will 
; but there is a generous law of limitation in all.these matters in 
nolish politics; and though the misfortune may still be remembered 
ainst him, the general feeling among his countrymen is that he has 
‘lived it down.” Our political life, indeed, has long since reached 
e stage to which the dramatists of the New Drama are endeavouring 
o propel society at large, The Parliamentary “ problem-play” has 
ways the same dénoúment. It ends in the purgation of the poli- 
ian “ With a past’—or, at any rate, with a political past——and his 
e-admission into the best and most serious circles. 
The one condition is, of course, that in public as in private life, 
the person to whom such pardon is extended should have proved | 
useful; and Sir William Harcourt has done more, he has made 
? himself indispensable. The defeat of the first Home Rule Bill, and 
the exclusion of the Gladstonians from office for a period of six years, 
during which their leader had to do ahd agian ties by deputy, 
gave his lieutenant the desired opportunizy. It was adroitly and 
industriously utilised. Without any formal promotion È the vice- 
leadership, Sir William Harcourt quietly and by dint of capable 
performance made the place his own. Seniority, no doubt, ‘gave him 
always a sort of right of pre-audience; but that advantage world have 
been slender enough if he had not known better than aayo his 
colleagues how to turn such a privilege to account. It is nọt he 
who speaks first from the Front Opposition Bench on any suddenly 

~~ arising Parliamentary question, but he who speaks best, in the paity 
sense of the word, who will ultimately secure the lead; and Si 
William Harcourt was fortunate in having among the Gladstonian *, 
colleagues who sat beside him, no serious competitor in the art of \ 
impromptu debate. Had there been no split in the party, and had Mr. ` 
Chamberlain divided with him the duty of representing Mr. Gladstone 
in his absence, the course of events might have been different. 

But the abilities of his Gladstonian comrades did not lie in that 
direction; there was no one among them who could for a moment 
challenge comparison with him asa debater, still less as a Parliamentary 
tactician ; and whenever, during the Parliament of 1886-1892, his 
place as leader had to be temporarily taken by any other occupant of 
the Front Bench, his party were usually made sensible in one way or 
another that a new and less skilful driver had mounted the box, 
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Driving is not the most subtle and delicate of the arts; but an 
is, and if you attempt to practise it without having mastered i 
and possibly other people, have to pay for your unskilfulness. 
same way, there are higher triumphs of the human: intelligence 
the successful conduct of party warfare in the House of Commo 
yet, since it is not everybody—since, indeed, it is only a few men 
‘every political generation—who can so conduct it, while it is a mo 
serious thing for those engaged in that warfare to be without suc 
conduct, the power and honour which come within the reach of him 
who can supply this want are not undeserved. 
` It is not the gift of oratory in any recognised sense of the wor 
that enables him to supply it. The power of making a “ grez 
speech” on a great occasion is, of course, worth his possessing, an 
is appreciated by his party. It adds to their dignity in the eyes o 
the nation, and is valuable to them if only on that ground. Debati 
readiness, in the sense of ability to deliver a smart and damagi 
attack upon the enemy at the shortest possible notice, is a far mor 
useful faculty; but even this is not indispensable if the leader 
‘can indicate their true line of attack to his followers. What is 
“wonted is that strategic eye for the weak point, or the unpopular 
` side, of the enemy’s position, which will enable him, with the assist- 
ance of any skilled debaters whom he may have around him, either 
to defeat the poley~of. the Government to whom he is opposed, or 
to compel thé to modify\their policy in accordance with the views _ 
of the Oppgsition, or, at the very least, to show the country that 
that Opposition is vigorously and effectively executing the somewhat ` 
curious byt perfectly well understood functions which our political d 
system assigns to it. And any English party would rather be led 
by a comparatively inarticulate leader who possessed this gift than by 
the greatest orator in the world who lacked it, 

Among great orators, whether of Parliament or of the platform, Sir 
William Harcourt is certainly not to be numbered. His set and ye 
sdlemn efforts of oratory are seldom even moderately successful and 
‘have sometimes been even comically disappointing in their combina- 
tion of the laborious and the ineffective. Even as an impromptu 
debater his style is too ponderous to be thoroughly telling, and at 

‘ no time could he have stood a moment’s comparison with such past 
masters of that art as Mr. Chamberlain, or, in his day of vigour, the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill. But as he has shown again and: again 
and never more conspicuously than of late when the odds have been 
most against him, he is a Parliamentary strategist and tactician of the 
first force. In a word, he has proved, by the acknowledgment of both 
friend and foe, that he is a leader who can really lead; and there is 
an ever-growing .conviction among his party that he is the only one 
of their leaders -who can. With what amount of floating hostility 
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is followers Sir William Harcourt may really have to contend 
es not know. That such a feeling exists in fact is probable 
h; that it has been grossly exaggerated by gossip is more pro- 
still, But both fact and gossip may be quite safely dismissed 
consideration. Popularity is a strong card, but capacity is 
tronger. A party's choice of its leader must in the long run be 
termined not by their abstract preferences but by their concrete 
ecessities; and “the tools to him who can handle them” is the 
rinciple which must ultimately prevail. 
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HE City is still in a bemazed condition, and has not yet accus 
tomed itself to the change in its conditions caused by the 
unexpected rise in the Bank of England’s minimum rate of discount 


- during September. Markets both in. Lombard Street and Capel 


Court are very sensitive and apt to jump to hasty conclusions; having 
found that expeyéiceregd tradition deceived them on that occasion, - 
and not recognising that\this was only so because the teachings of 
experience were not rightly applied, bankers and stockbrokers are. 
groping their way as if in new world, and to use their own, expres- 
sion, dealing “« from hand to, mouth.” . . 

The sination is certainly very puzzling, and though exceedingly 
interesti to the platonic observer, uncomfortable enough for those 
who hav to make their living by seeing which way an incalculable 
cat is going to jump. ‘The chief question is still the amount of gold 
that. the United States will withdraw from Europe. The Stock 
Change, which from the nature of its business is not given to look- 
ing very far ahead, or to peering deeply into monetary problems, 
regards this as practically the only question, and: as soon, as it is 
satisfied that the drain to America is over, will put. prices up in a 
great hurry, firmly convinced that the cheap money which: has spelt 
good- times for it so long is now about to return. An example of 
this tendency was given in the early days of October, when it was 
confidently asserted that the Americans had taken all the gold that 
they could command. The effect both on the price of securities and 
rates of discount was immediate. Consols rose over 110, the discount 
rate on three months’ bills came down from 24 to 12 per cent., and 





‘an early reduction of the Bank of England ‘rate, which had by this 
- time advanced to 3 per cent., was confidently. anticipated. The 
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agents of-some of the leading American houses expressed 
conviction that-the drain was over; that produce had been paid 
and that, unless British speculators made large purchases of 
erican securities there was no possibility of further shipments. 
his conyiction, however, was entirely wrong, so much so that some 
pynical observers suspected that the American financiers had persuaded 
hemselves and other people of its truth with a view to discounting 
heir bills at low rates. There is no need, however, to accept such a 
uspicion ; experience fully justifies us in taking this error on the part 
£ experts as another example of the futility of the most inspired 
onetary prophecies. But, however this may have been, the result 
£ this false conclusion clearly shows that business men are convinced” 
hat the American drain is the only question that need be considered 
at present. It is certainly the most obvious problem, but we suspect 
nd shall hope to show in the course of this article, that there are 
thers, perhaps even more. serious, behind it, though we fully admit 
bhat it is a quite sufficiently difficult enigma for the present. 

There is no doubt that the demand of the Americans for gold was 
largely due to their political apprehensions, which compelled them to 
adopt at last the only infallible method of obtaining gold from 
Europe—namely, a reduction of their purchases of European goods. 
The sale of cereals and other staple products of the country assisted 
them ; but it must be remembered that last year the exporting season 
passed by not only without any calls on our gold supply, but without 
eyen freeing the ‘American market from constant expectations of 

` shipments of gold from New York, But, then, last_year, according 
} to advices just received, during the first nine months the United 

States imported $43,115,678 worth more goods than they exported, 

whereas this year during the corresponding period they have exported 

$143,971,242 worth more than they bought on this side of the 

Atlantic. In other words, instead of having to provide £8,600,000 

odd to pay for produce imported, as well as the large sum that has to 

be paid here for interest on British capital employed in the States, 
the Americans had a balance-to claim of £28,800,000 as far as move- 
ments of produce were concerned. If these figures can be accepted as 
correct——and they are taken from a Reuter cablegram published in the 
daily Press—they show conclusively the considerable change that has 
come over the spirit of ‘the American, who, a year ago, was buying 
` readily of British products, heedless of the depletion of the Treasury’s 
gold reserve. It is hardly safe, however, to assume that this fact is a 
sign of commercial prosperity across the Atlantic, for it must be 
remembered that it is not an instance of genuine trade activity, 
but of haste to sell, in many cases below cost price, whatever could be 
exchanged for European gold. From silver; which was forced down 
to 293d, per ounce, down to bicycles, in which, a flood’ of American ` 
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goods at breakdown prices almost disorganised the trade, the p 
of the United States have extended their sale truly, but without g 
. much present, profit. 

Such is the result of the uncertainty now prevailing on 
subject of the American currency that the gold which is received 
estimated to have amounted to about ten millions sterling so far— 
is used partly to strengthen the reserves of the American banks 
partly to line the stockings of nervous people who are hoarding it} 
and partly, it is whispered, for electioneering purposes. The las 
channel is indeed stated to‘have absorbed all the arrivals of European! 
gold, and some observers assert that the drain was caused exclusivel 
by the practical manner in which the Republican party was carryin 
on its propaganda in favour of “ honest money,” and may, therefore 
be expected to cease now that further shipments will be too late to 
assist in the process of educating the constituencies. This i 
obviously an overstatement of the case, bnt there can be nb doub 
that the large finance houses interested in the maintenance of th 
monetary status quo are making a cynically open, almost an ostenta- 
tious use, of their resources, in conducting the campaign. This 
policy will only increase the disgust and detestation with which the 
- more honest Bryanites view the licence which money-power has 
- assumed for itself in the United States. As to the continuance of 
the drain of gold, no cettain forecast can be attempted, because, in 
the first place, we do not know which of the candidates will be 
elected; in the second place it is impossible tó foresee the exact 
result in the case of the victory of either. The Eastern and anti- ` 
silver Press of New York, from which we get most of our informa- d 
tion concerning events in America, is waxing daily more jubilant 
over the anticipated victory of the Republican candidate with a 
majority so overwhelming as to crush for ever the attempt to base a 
party on the silver craze. These vaticinations, however, must be 
taken with many grains of salt; they are obviously designed to keep 
_up not only the courage of the Republican voter, but also the 
confidence of the European investor, and the mathematical exactitude 
with which their deductions are worked ont is itself a sufficient 
warning to an attentive student of the whims of popular politics. 
The assumption of the Eastern capitalists that they can carry all 
before them, and the loud-voiced cocksureness with which it is 
paraded, are likely to do them more harm than good with the electorate, ` 
for the contest is not only one of repudiation against“ “ honest 
money,” nor -of masses against classes, but very largely one of 
freedom of industrial contract and trade competition against the 
money power which has degraded the people that thought itself the 
freest in the world into a condition of helpless subordination to an 
unscrupulous interest. - Under these circumstances the tactless boast- 
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. Uko: |, ney power is flaunting its assumed 
. only add to the rage with which the average citizen 
«e domination of rings, corners, and trusts: When capital 
«ces to itself the right to exploit every class of society at its own 
pleasure, without recognising any of the corresponding duties 
all power carries with it, the day of reckoning is not far off, 
a, if the result of the present election ends in the consolidation of 
6 existing state of things, it will only add to the bitterness and 
ntensity of the revolution, peaceful or otherwise, that must follow 
some day. Here in England we have no conception of the tyranny 
vhich fetters enterprise of all kinds and dominates every department 
f life in the United States. If we had, Mr. Bryan, in spite of his 
ainfully fatuous views on currency questions, would find more 
ympathisers on this side of the Atlantic. As it is, there is little to 
ooge between the two candidates. Against Mr. Bryan’s currency 
xtravagances we can balance Mr. McKinley’s really laughable state- 
ments to the effect that rings and corners are fostered by free trade, 
and that by a protective tariff trusts would be prevented from 
controlling markets. If there is one thing obvious in matters of 
trade it is that “ trusts” or combinations to establish a monopoly in 
a certain trade, are only possible where the circle of competition is 
narrow, and that the more the circle is narrowed the easier is the 
task of the combination. A trust may easily, with the help of plenty 
of capital and tnscrupulous suppression of small traders, get the 
“control” of a given industry in the United States; but if by 
throwing down the barrier the Government allows the citizen to buy 
not only in the home markets, but anywhere in the world wherever the 
required article is turned out, the tyranny of a combination is at once 
upset. These facts are so obvious that most young ladies in a high 
school would feel insulted by their repetition, and yet they are 
beyond the grasp of the man to whom the British investor in 
- American securities now looks as the champion of comparatively 
sound finance in the United States. - 

It is generally assumed that if Mr. McKinley wins the day, the 
confidence of the British investor will be fully reassured and that large 
purchases of American securities will follow. If this is so, it is obvious 
that the drain of gold to the United States will continue. Fears of a 
return to a higher protective tariff would tend to reduce the drain by 
causing American merchants to import European goods hastily before 
such a change became effective; but even Mr. McKinley can do nothing 
in this direction without Congress, and for the present he would find 
the Senate at least blocking the way to any such attempt. Itremains 
to be seen, however, whether the British investor will be so very eager 
to pour money into the United States upon the election of this belated 
and obviously opportunist convert to “ honest money,” whose convic- 
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tions on the subject are as fluid as his opinions concerning ty 
of protection on. trusts and corners are puerile: If Mr. Bryan i ie 
something in the nature of a financial cataclysm is expected , 
indeed, very probable. ` But it does not follow that the gold : ret 
sent to America would immediately return. No doubt the ult; go 
result of any attempt to throw open the mints of the United Stat l 
the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 would very rapidly di 
all the gold out of the country; but Mr. Bryan would also be ha 
pered by the opposition of Congress as at present constituted, thoug 
the long hesitation of the Republican bosses before they’ ultimatel 
decided against silver may perhaps indicate that they are still open 
persuasion on the subject. At first, however, it is probable that th 
result of the silver candidate’s election would be a highly ae 
repetition of the panic which followed his successful ‘‘ stampeding ” 
the Chicago Convention ; that panic led to exports of gold from the 
side, and though the circumstances are so complicated that no certai 
forecast is possible, it is at least probable that further exports woul 
follow in the event of Mr. Bryan’s election. There would certainly 
be a scramble for gold in the United States, and a renewal of hasty 
sales on this side of anything that would fetch gold; while sales of 
securities by British holders would not affect the exchange materially, 
since, under the circumstances, American securities would be, for the 
time at least, practically unsaleable. - l 

An article dealing with finance is, unfortunately, compelled in these 
days to devote an intolerable deal of its space to the interminable 
question of the American position, which is ultimately responsible for ` 
almost ‘all the disturbance of markets that has arisen with such ( 
dramatic suddenness. But though financial matters nearer home are 
obscured for the present by the gigantic struggle of tangled interests 
in the United States, they are full of interesting possibilities, and if 
the American problem were settled by a sudden miracle, it is by no 
means certain that the disturbance would at once subside. The long 
reign of cheap money has demoralised the financial community and 
tempted it to wallow in an orgy of inflation; business which could 
not, by any extension of the meaning of words, be called legitimate 
‘has been encouraged and made profitable, and apparently sound, by 
the abundance of credit, mostly on a paper basis, that gave a fictitious 
appearance of universal solvency; and now that money is a little 
dearer, there is already a very uncomfortable feeling in financial 
circles which are not altogether eager to face the severe audit that a 
contraction of credit invariably carries out. As usual, monetary dis- 
comfort is accentuated by political .difficulties, the most obvious of 
which is the position of Spain. ` 

Spain has for some years been regarded as virtually bankrupt by many 
critics. ` Although this opinion was stoutly denied by those interested 
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ability of the country, there can be no doubt that her finances 
g been in a most unsatisfactory state. English speculators, 
r, who backed this view of the case by selling bears of Spanish 
have more than once paid dearly for their audacity, being 
ed by the success with which the great French finance houses have 
orted the market and used their enormous resources for the pur- 
e of creating a scarcity of the stock. Such success, however, 
rough it may in some cases tide a weak country or institution over 
temporary difficulty, and give it time to pull itself together and 
ake a fresh start, cannot keep a radically insolvent financial unit on 
s legs for an indefinite period, or stand against repeated and unex- 
ected misfortunes. Whether Spain would have got round the corner 
yithout further assistance had it not been for the outbreak of the 
‘aban insurrection is a purely academic question that may be left on 
e side; but what is perfectly obvious is the fact that either a 
upendous effort must be made by her supporters, an effort that will 
strain the Paris Bourse very severely, or else she will have to confess 
her inability to meet her obligations, an avowal which would have an 
even more disastrous effect on the French market, In either case, itis 
France, not Spain, that will suffer most severely from a financial point 
of view, and not altogether without reason, A man, or a nation, 
that makes a bad use of his or its money, by lending it to those 
who cannot give him sufficiently ample security, deserves to pay for 
his folly, because it not only involves his capital in unjustifiable risks, 
but demoralises the unfortunate debtor and shoves him deeper into 
the mire of bad finance. If it had not been for the lavish assistance that 
French moneylenders have afforded to Spain in the expectation of large 
profits, she would have been forced long ago to set her house in order 
and regulate her aspirations and expenditure in proportion to her actual 
resources ; instead of that, she has been encouraged to go on living 
from hand to mouth on borrowed capital, and now finds herself unable 
~~ to meet a strain to which, with wiser counsels, she would never have 
subjected herself. Wein England have done our best to demoralise 
many a struggling community by the reckless extravagance with 
which we have lent our accumulated savings to people who had not 
arrived at a stage of development at which they could be trusted to 
make a fit use of them. The corruption and jobbery of the South 
American republics have been matured by the recklessness of the 
British investor; we have pufted up our Australasian colonies into a 
condition of financial flatulence that years of cautious diet will be 
required to reduce, and by putting unlimited resources at the disposal 
of the South African adventurers we have begotten a shoddy combi- 
nation of stock-jobbing imperialism: and shady finance, and have 
thereby run up a bill that has yet to be paid. 
The disturbance in the money market is, perhaps, after all, a bless- 
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ing in disguise for Spain, if it prevents her adding furthe 
intolerable load of debt, and forces her to reconstruct her 
position, as she has done before now, and make a compositio 
her creditors. A loan was put forward on her behalf early in O 
but, owing to the condition of the money market, its pro 
. thought fit to withdraw it: Now we are told that she intend 
appeal for a loan of £40,000,000 sterling effective, and it is extrem 
doubtful whether the monetary centres will see their way to advanci 
such a sum to her under her present circumstances. The mere su 
gestion was enough to give a very uncomfortable shock to the Paris 
Bourse, and to cause a severe decline in most of the securities 
which French operators are most deeply interested. There is n 
doubt that Paris will make a great effort to keep Spanish finance o 
. its legs; after all these years of successful support, the amour propri 
of the French moneylenders will be deeply wounded by their clienti 
default, and many houses would probably prefer to make some’ sacrific 
to preserve the appearance of Spanish solvency rather than face thd 
unpleasant necessity of confessing that their considerable holdings o 
Spanish bonds were no longer a security worthy of the name. Bad 
finance necessarily leads to worse, and Parisian houses that-are too 
deeply involved already will be willing enough to involve themselves 
still more deeply if by so doing they can stave off the day of reckon- 
ing, with the hope of shifting the burden of the responsibility on to 
other shoulders in the meantime. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether such assistance will be possible on any terms. Paris joined 
` in the cheap money orgy with her usual buoyant gaiety, and for some 
time past has been suffering from the subsequent headache. She 
plunged desperately in South African shares, which she has been 
realising lately at a ruinous loss, and she cemented the rapprochement 
with her autocratic ally with -a substantial contribution by way of 
earnest money. The Bourse was noticeably restrained on the occasion 
of the Tsar’s visit, and apparently had not the heart to give way to 
the general intoxication, but it is rumoured that one of the objects ‘of 
the monarch’s gracious condescension was a further dip into the French 
pocket, and that another Russian loan of £40,000,000 sterling, a large 
part of which will be taken in coin, is to be asked for to further the 
extension of railway construction in Siberia. With all these calls 
upon it, and with the prospect before it of a gigantic. funding opera- 
tion which the French Government will have to undertake sooner or 
later on its own account, the Paris Bourse may well be excused for 
shivering at the mere suggestion of dear money; and the more 
closely we observe the conditions, the more evident it becomes that a 
loan of anything like £40,000,000 for Spain is a matter so difficult as 
- to be almost an impossibility. Tf this is so, then Spanish default is 
` not far off, and, if half of what we hear of the extent to which some 
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ading French eredit institutions are involved in Spanish 
anish default means a terrible crisis for Parisian finance. 
ny case, whether Spain defaults or is- bolstered up for the 
ing, Paris will be in want of money. Some observers, how- 
onsider that the Spanish empire will not submit fo so tame a 
sion, but will seek some really magnificent hazard which will 
ber imperial existence flare up vividly once more before it 
rs out. There is no doubt that the present temper of the nation, 
the knowledge of its rulers that its financial position cannot be 
rse, encourages the possibility of war with the United States, which 
ould be very readily undertaken by the other party. The rulers of 
pain would be in danger of lynching if they told the people that 
ey had been defeated and ruined by the Cubans, but could succumb 
with some show of honour before the might of the American Republic; 
ile the Americans have for years looked on the possession of Cuba 
almo&t a strategical necessity, and considered, not without some 
reason, the appointment of General Weyler, whose methods haye been 
compared to those of the Sultan, as almost tantamount to a declaration 
of war against themselves by Spain. The possibility of such a struggle 
-is merely an opinion, but it must not be left out by those who wish 
’ to reckon up all the factors, actual, prospective, and problematical, 
that may effect the monetary position, 

In Germany money has been very tight for weeks. The Germans 
had not been over-financing so heavily as the French, but they have 
done a good deal more in this direction than their capacity warranted, 
and they have been over-trading recklessly. For years past the 

} Germans have been pushing their trade at the expense of the tax- 
payer; with a system of bounties and preferential transport rates they 
have been able to undersell the foreigner, but only because they 
themselves made good the price. Moreover, in their eagerness to 
extend their commercial connection, they have been content to carry 

-~ on a good deal of business for no profit at all, or, in many cases, at a 
loss, and are now surprised to find themselves, after all these years of 
expanding trade, still a poor people, politically disturbed to thé point 
of revolution, and still losing their most able and enterprising citizens, 
who are ready to emigrate to any country where the German flag does 
not fly. Berlin is very short of money, and the rapidity with which 
the Imperial Bank of Germany’s official rate has been advanced seems 
to indicate apprehensions of a commercial crisis. This disturbance is 
most inopportune for the purposes of the Government, which has 
lately made up its mind to carry out some long-cherished conversion 
schemes, and will find a rising money market a serious bar to such 
an operation. 

There is little need to refer at length to the position of Turkey. It 
is well known that the executive is penniless, but it is equally notorious 
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thatthe system of government is one which enables its o 


- make a comfortable living apart from the receipt of their 
- The recent weakness: of Turkish bonds was probably caused 


“of the country to expensive little wars, and such natural disasters 


` well as the disadvantages against which it has to struggle in the shap 
` of its large sterling debt and its unstable exchange. The prices at? 

















sales from Paris on behalf of operators- who foresee trouble 
Bourse, and are realising on whatever can be got to market, t 
the intrinsic weakness of Turkey’s financial position, which. is 
accepted almost as a matter of course. ‘Turkey may. be set aside 
- purely political problem, and, therefore, happily beyond the sco 
this article. 

In Asia we have the prospect before us of a- severe famine in In 
which will seriously strain the financial position of the country, whid 
had recently shown signs of improvement. The Indian loans hav 
declined heavily since the upward movement of the money mark: 
brought down the prices of “ gilt-edged ” securities, and-the liabilit 


famine and pestilence, must always be remembered by-invéstors, 


which these loans stand were absurdly high until quite lately, and 
even now are only maintained at their present level by the fact that ` 
trustees are authorised- by Act of Parliament to invest trust funds in 
them. This sanction is génerally regarded by stockbrokers and 
investors as virtually amounting to an Imperial guarantee of principal 
and interest, but’ there is a whole volume-full of reservation in that - 


word “virtually,” and whether India would be allowed, under certain 


not inconceivable circumstances, to default or not, would depend l 
almost entirely on the constitution of the British Parliament at the ( 


_moment when the question arose. Further East, the Japanese appear 


to be looking for new worlds to conquer. Some amusement has been -` 
caused by serious statements to the effect that they are meditating the . | 
advisability of a descent on the northern coasts of Australia.. The 
suggestion has probably made our. Australian kinsmen very thankful’ | - 
that they have hitherto refrained from “cutting the painter” and . 
repudiating their connection with Great Britain and the British Fleet. 

- To: tis it is interesting only as a symptom of the aggressive spirit which 
‘is said to prevail in Japan. Spain’s quarrel in the Philippines gives 
“an opportunity which this spirit, unless its intensity is greatly exag- 
gerated, is likely enough to seize; and it must not be forgotten that 
Japan has some nine or ten millions at her credit in the Bank of 
England. Hitherto she has added to the abundance of money in 
Lombard Street by spending the proceeds of the war indemnity here, 
chiefly in war material; but in the event of any new aggressive 
departure we must reckon with the possibility of her withdrawing 
some of her balanos 3 in gon and shipping} it to the other end of the 
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outh America come reports of a commercial crisis in Brazil, . 
of which has been officially stated to be very much exag- 
Nevertheless, the very low value of the Brazilian currency 
elf a sufficient indication that something is seriously amiss, and 
advices do not support the optimism of the official declaration. 
mmerce of the- country is in a most unsatisfactory state, and 
the national finances are carefully sheltered from the rough 
o of criticism, it is obvious that a nation cannot be collectively 
herous while its citizens are filing petitions of bankruptcy by the 
A moratoriwm, which was at first said to have been contem- 
ed by the Government, has now been , reduced to a mere proposal 
the part of an irresponsible deputy; but even so, it is a straw 
hich shows which way the wind is blowing. The consequent collapse , 
Brazilian bonds reacted on the prices of other South American 
urities, : f 
In Softh Africa the position is still very unsatisfactory. Apart 
om political considerations, which are full of possibilities and trouble, 
nd the plague of rinderpest which is still hindering transport and 
causing ruinous losses to the agricultural classes, there have been 
“claim-jumping” scandals and a strike of black workers in the 
} Transvaal mines, while in the Cape Colony the price of bread-stuffs 
was the cause of a demonstration which ended in something very like 
a riot. As to Rhodesia, almost every day we receive advices of a final 
settlement .of the rebellion, only to find in the next morning's paper 
accounts of further fighting and a new record of British casualties. 
Tt is now ten months since the Jameson raid stirred the music-halls 
to enthusiasm. It seemed then to have been merely a laughable 
fiasco, but the bloodshed, anarchy, and political friction which are its 
direct corollaries, are still with us. As to the millions of British 
capital sunk in Rhodesia, the likelihood of any return upon it is as 
remote as ever. Glowing anticipations are entertained, or, at least, 
~.. expressed, of a “boom ” when the railway is built, but it must be 
remembered that, though the Chartered Company has had the right 
to work for minerals in Matabeleland for some half-dozen years, no 
discovery has been made which indicates any possibility of an adequate 
return on the vast sums that have been sunk on these wastes, not to 
, mention the still unsettled questions -of the indemnity to the Trans- 
vaal for the violation of its territory, and the compensation to settlers 
for losses through the native rebellion. i 
The position of the world at large is thus, financially considered, 
far from reassuring. On every side we see possibilities, more or less, 
remote, of serious trouble, and in all the great financial centres 
markets are in a very nervous and sensitive condition, ready to believe 
any silly rumour or to exaggerate any mishap into a catastrophe. _ In 
" England trade keeps up its activity very well; freights have advanced 
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steadily, and our great shipping industry is so busily emp! 
many lines can hardly cope with the cargoes that are thr 
them for transportation ; the railway traffics are still very sat 
in spite of the miserable weather, and every indication shows 
home commerce is highly prosperous. Moreover, the price of 
has been advancing very rapidly, and it may at least be hope 
those farmers who were fortunate enough to have gathered their 
before the rainy autumn set in have benefited by the advance in 
value. But though trade is good, our finance is too closely knit 
that of other countries to be cheerful while the foreign Bourses are a 
moreover, the rise in the money market has destroyed the hopes o 
revival of speculative activity, and members of the Stock Hxchan 
- are grumbling continuously at the dearth of business. In the pub 
interest, however, it is just as well that the speculative fever shoy 
abate occasionally, and when we consider all the possibilities 
financial mishap that are open, and remember that it is in Novembéd 
when the autumn expansion of the circulation has reduced the. Bank 
resources, that disaster most commonly occurs, we must admit that 
under the circumstances it is just as well that markets should not have 

- too much canvas spread. ' ` 


THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 


I. 


HE most serious of all questions which present themselves to our 
mind is the improvement of the human’ race. Comparing 
ourselves with primitive peoples and with those still existing savage 
races which have succeeded in keeping apart from the “ civilisers ”— 
too often destroyers—what sure advances have we made, what un- 
deniable recoils must we admit, in this long succes n of centuries ? 
Is it possible to measure with any H the gains\and losses of 
humanity during its long history ? 

We ought, first of all, to recognise that some great minds absolutely 
deny progress, and reject all idea of a continuous evolution for the 
better. So great an historian.as Ranke sees in history nothing but 
“a succession of periods, each having its peculiar character, and mani- 
festing diverse tendencies which give a special, unexpected, and even 
piquant life to the different pictures of each age and of each people. tics 
According to this conception the world would be a sort of museum, 
If there were progress, said the pietistic writer, then, assured in th 
course of successive ages of an amelioration in hjs lot, man would not\ 
be in “ direct dependence on the Deity,” who regards with impartial \ 
eye all- the generations that follow each other in time as if they } 
were exactly of equal value. 

On the other hand, fixed institutions—monarchies, aristocracies, 
all official and formulated religions, established, and as it were walled 
up by men who claim to have realised perfection itself—presuppose 
that every revolution, every change, will be a fall,a return towards 
barbarism. The fathers and the grandfathers, panegyrists of bygone 
times, contribute, with gods and kings, to disparage the present as 
compared with former times, and to foresee in new ideas a fatal 

* u Weltgeschichte," Neunter Theil, ii, pp. 4, 5,6, &c. 
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‘tendency to retrogression. Children incline naturally to 
their parents as superior beings, as those parents themselves di 
fathers ; and the result of all these sentiments settling in men’s 
as alluvial deposits on the banks of a river, is to make a ver' 
dogma of the irremediable fall. of man. In our days is it not stil! 
general custom to discourse in prose and in verse upon the “ 
ruption of the age”? By an absolute but almost unconscions 
of logic, even those who vaunt the irresistible progress of human 
readily speak of a jin de siècle decadence. Two contrary curre 
cross each other in their thoughts. 

The fact is that the old conceptions clash with the new. T 
weakening of religions, caused by the pressure of theories whic 
explain the formation of the world by a slow evolution, a gradua 
emergence of things out ‘of the primitive chaos, rather than by a 
sudden creation—what is this phenomenon but progress itsel 
whether we admit it. implicitly as Aristotle admitted it, or recognis 
it in exact and eloquent language, as did Lucretius ?* 

‘However, it is very necessary to have a clear understanding as to 
the meaning of the word “ progress,” for with regard to this there 
might be unfortunate misconceptions. Thousands are the definitions — 
that the Buddhists and the interpreters of Buddhism give of Nirvana. 
In like manner, philosophers, according to the ideal they place before 
themselves, treat as-forward movements evolutions the most diverse: 
and even contrádictory ` -There are some for whom repose is the: 
sovereign good, and who wish, if not for death, at least for perfect: 
tranquillity of body and mind. Progress, as these men understand 
it, is certainly quite other than it is for valiant souls who prefer 
a perilous liberty to a tranquil servitude. For the one as for the 
other the conception of happiness takes precedence of all other con- 
ceptions in the ideal dreamed of ; but whether progress brings happi-- 
ness or not, it ought above all to be understood as a complete 
development of the individual, comprehending the improvement of 
the~physical being in strength, beauty, grace, longevity, material ~ 
énrichment, aid increase of knowledge—in fine, the perfecting of 
‘/character, the becoming moré noble, more generous, and more devoted. 

So considered, the progress of the individual is identified with that of, 

society, united more and more intimately in a powerful solidarity. 

If this, then, is progress, and surely it is not possible’to conceive it 
otherwise, more than one will say that humanity does not progress at. 

‘ gli—that it only changes its position, gaining on one side, losing on 

the other—or even that it really grows worse, and that its material 

enrichment corresponds to an internal process of degeneracy and gan- ` 
grene. Many pessimistic philosophers have insisted on this. Many 
explorers, charmed by the simple life of the savage peoples they have 

, - * Mare Guyau, “ La Morale d'Epictéte.” p. 157. 
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consider them very superior to us, and one knows how 
these narratives impressed the writers of the last century, 
au and Diderot amongst the rest. “Let us return to Nature,” 
ə universal cry, and—strange spectacle—the men of the French 
ution, furiously driven as they were by the whirlwind of passion 
he struggles of the time, seem to have been tormented in their 
e of thinking and in their language by the constant ideas, of a 
rn both to the period of the ancient republics, Rome and Sparta, 
the puré and happy ages of the primitive tribes. 
n our days an analogous movement makes itself felt, and even in 
more serious way by modern society. Expanded to embrace all 
ankind, its equilibrium has become much more unstable, and 
onsequently the critics of the actual state of things seek so much 
e more eagerly in the past for arguments. On the other hand, 
thropological researches have been pushed much further, and many 
aveller’s of the first rank have brought into the debate the decisive 
eight of their testimony. It is no longer a question merely of 
simple, artless narratives, like those of a Jean de Léry, a Claude 
d'Abbeville, or a Yves d'Evreux on the Topinamboux and other 
‘ Brazilian savages—narratives otherwise possessing a very real value. 
The too rapid generalisations of a Cook or of a Bougainville appear 
similarly insufficient ; but their plea is now strengthened by formal 
and ` well- considered testimony—as, for examplé,the memorable 
passage in the “Malay Archipelago,” published in 1869 by Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 

This ‘page from the illustrious naturalist may be considered as á 
manifesto, a challenge addressed to those who have accepted without 
restriction the hypothesis of the indefinite progress of humanity. And 
this challenge still awaits a reply. It will not be useless to recall 
its terms, and take them as a controlling text in historical studies : 


“What, then, is this ideally perfect state towards which mankind ever 
has been, and still is, tending ? Our best thinkers maintain that it is a state 
of individual freedom and self-government, rendered possible by the equal 
development and just balance of the intellectual and physical parts of our 
nature—a state in which we shall each be so perfectly fitted for a social 
existence, by knowing what is right, and at the same time feeling an irre- 
sistible impulse to do what is right, that all laws and all punishments shall 
be unnecessary. . Now, it is very remarkable that among people in a 
very low stage of ‘civilisation we find some approach to such a perfect social 
state. I have lived with communities in South America and in the Hast 
who have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of the village freely 
expressed. Each man scrupulously respects the rights of his fellow, and 
an infraction of those rights rarely or never takes place. In such a com- 
munity all are nearly equal. There are none of those wide distinctions of 
education and ignorance, wealth and poverty, master and servant, which are 
the product of our civilisation ; there,is none of that widespread division of 
labour, which, while it increases wealth, produces also conflicting interests ; 
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there is not that severe competition and struggle for existence or fo 
which the dense populations of civilised countries inevitably cre 
Now, although we have progressed vastly beyond the savage stage 1 
lectual achievements, we have not advanced equally in morals. . 
not too much to say that the mass of our populations have not 
advanced beyond the savage code of morals, and have in many cases 
below it. : 


But Wallace would be the first to say that one need not be dr 
into paradoxical exaggerations, and certainly one would be wron 
generalising too absolutely from what thè great naturalist has sai 
the savages of Amazonia and Insulinde, and to apply it to all 
savage populations of the continents and -archipelagoes. The isla 
of Borneo, where Wallace has found so many examples of that mor. 
nobleness which determined his judgment, is also that great la: 
which Bock has described under the title, “The Country of t 
Cannibals,” t and which might also be designated “The Country oft 
Headsmen,” with special reference to the Dyaks, who, in order 
acquire the right to call themselves men and to found a family, must 
by cunning or in open fight, have cut off one or more human heads. 

In a similar manner, that marvellous ‘isle of Tahiti, the new 
Cytherea of which the early navigators spoke with naive enthusiasm, 
does ‘not merit all the praises bestowed upon it by Europeans, | 
enchanted at once by the beauty of its landscapes and the amiability 
of its inhabitants. Those majestic and gentle persons, those venerable 
old men, who seemed to them to complete by their noble gravity the 
charming pictures of the Oceanic paradise, were not what the new- 
comers thought. Many of them belonged to the terrible caste of the 
Arioi, who, though they doubtless once constituted a clergy devoted 
to celibacy, had become an associatiori of murderers, assassinating 
their children with infernal rites. ‘It is true that Tahiti had then 
long passed the first stages of its development, and that its population 
was not any more to be considered primitive. But what are the tribes 
that one can consider as still having the authentic character of savages ? _ 
In the inquiries that learned men have to make in order to compare ` 
different states of civilisation, the fixing of the actual point which a 
people has reached constitutes the capital difficulty. 

In fact, the thousands of tribes whom “ civilised” men haughtily 
call “ savages ” correspond to different periods of existence set out 
at regular distances on the road of ages and in the infinite net- 
work of environments. One tribe is in full course of progressive 
evolution, another in incontestable decay; the former is in its period 
of becoming, the latter on the way to decline and death. So that 
each example in the great inquiry into progress ought to be accom- 
panied, at least mentally, by the special history of the human group 


* «The Malay Archipelago,” Wallace, PP. 595, 596. Third edition. 
+ “Unter den Kannibalen auf Borneo.” 
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ion, for two points identical in appearance may have a signifi- 
absolutely opposed, should the one relate to the infancy of an 
sm, and the other to its old age. _ 

b primary fact comes out conspicuously from our comparative 
graphical studies. The essential difference between the civilisation 
rimitive people, little influenced by its neighbours, and the modern 
isation of intermingled peoples consists in the simple character of 
one and the complex character of the other. The first, but 
htly developed, has, at least, the advantage.of being coherent 
conformable to its ideal; the second, immense in its range, and 
nitely superior in. the forces at work, is not only complex and 
verse, but also incoherent; it lacks unity, and pursues contrary 
jects at the same time. In the simple societies of the prehistoric 
d savage world equilibrium. was easily established, and consequently 
primitive tribe, or race, very little developed in knowledge, possess- 
g onl¥ rudimentary arts, and leading a life without much variety, 
as often been able, nevertheless, to attain a condition of mutual 
justice, well-being, and happiness greatly surpassing that of a modern 
society urged on by a continual movement of renovation. The indi- 
viduals who compose a clan, a few tens or hundreds of persons, do not 
see beyond the bounds of their native world, but they perfectly well 
know how it works in every part, and all the members of the social 
group are considered by each one as so many fathers or mothers, 
brothers or sisters. In this little circle the relations which seem equit- 
able, those that opinion encourages, and even imposes, are those which, 
in fact, prevail ; the ideal is at hand, so to speak, and is realised with- 
out effort. The ideal of our modern society embraces the worlds, but 
does not grasp them. 

One may imagine the whole series of men as dacs formed during 
both historical and prehistoric times a continuous succession of swarms, 
at first microscopic, then more and more extended, and constantly 
increasing in complexity, while at the same time their ideal rose, and 
~ became more difficult of attainment. One might compare this human 

evolution to the whole of the evolution of living beings, from cellular 
aggregations and little distinct colonies, such as the salpas who float 
like ribbons in the sea. 

The characteristic of each of these little solitary societies is to 
constitute an independent organism, and to be sufficient to itself. 
None, however, are completely closed to outside influences ; encounters, 
relations, direct and indirect, take place between one group and 
another, and it is thus that, according to internal changes and outside 
events, each distinct particle of humanity has interrupted its special 

` individual evolution, from youth to old age and death, by associating 
itself, voluntarily or by force, to another political body, becoming 
integrated with it in a superior organisation, and so beginning a new 
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career of life and progress. But the destinies of these little 
societies difer. Among them a great number perish throug 
exhaustion, or by ‘some sanguinary conflict, while the su 
societies, assimilated successively by larger organisms, succeed 
‘after a series of ages, in forming those great nations which im 
themselves, and which in reality are to a certain degree, the de 
aries of all the conquests of civilisation. 

Let us, then, take for example one of these very little social 
—~a primitive clan, contrasting with our great modern societies, 
only by the dimensions of the space occupied and the number of 
individuals which form it, but also by a closer solidarity among t 
members of the social body, by possession of a more assured person 
liberty, a more humane sense of justice, a less perturbed life, b 
approaching nearer to happiness, if happiness be understood simply 
imply the satisfaction of our instincts, our appetites, and our sen 
ments of affection. Let us select our specimen as remote as*possib 
from the man of to-day: among the Negritos—those primitiv 
tribes whom many naturalists class as a distinct species from Negroes 
——the feeble remnant of populations that formerly occupied the tropical 
regions, at ‘least in south-eastern Asia, in the Insulinde, and in 

_ Malaysia. 

The Aeta of the Philippincs“espevially those of the island which 
bears the racial name, Negroes—have evidently much changed since 
they entered into frequent relations with the hispanicised populations 
and also with the Spaniards who have taken possession of the archipelago. 
They had completely lost their ancient language by about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, only preserving a small number of words; they . | 
had likewise abandoned a number of their customs in the vicinity 
of the yellow and white races; but such as they have become, and not- 
withstanding their numerical decline, they continue none the less to 
differ at every point of view from the surrounding populations. 
Although so very humble as to bestow on their neighbours a name 
which testifies great respect, they are incontestably their superiors in 
goodness, in spirit of justice, in rectitude of intention, and in reve- 
rence, in the truth of word and deed. ‘Their life is most simple; as ` 
for habitations, they content themselves with boughs twisted together, 
or with reed mats, protected by frames of palm-leaves, which they 
turn against the wind or rain, or the too fierce sunshine. But if 
the individual occupies himself little with his personal well-being, he 
is absolutely devoted to the common interests. The members of the 
tribe all regard themselves as brothers; so much so that at the birth 
of an infant the great family comes together as a whole, in order to 
decide—-what is considered a matter of capital importance—the name 
that the new-comer shall receive. Without interference on the part 
of the society, or of its representatives, monogamic unions are founded, 
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in one place of religious ceremonies, celebrated in another by 
which the sweetness of marriage is symbolised by two tufted 
whose trunks, swaying to and fro, intermingle their foliage. 
sick, the old, are attended to with perfect devotion, and the 
ief "an office purely nominal as regards power—is simply the 
r whose great age merits the most respect.* - 
Certainly no portion, however insignificant, of our immense modern 
itical societies, with their huge ambitions, could possibly be described 
like terms, 
The philosopher, De Greef, speaking of this primitive system of 
uality, finds in it a character rather negative than positive. According 
him, all parts of the social body being still nearly identical, as in 
the inferior organisms, there would not be in these primitive groups 
sufficient difference of functions to render it possible to compare them 
vith a modern society.t This observation, however, has only a relative 
alue, for the differentiation of functions is already very complex in all - 
bodies composed of men and women, children and old people, residents 
and travellers, workers in the field, the meadows, the forests, and the 
sea. In the evolution of the same principles, the march of history is 
in reality continuous from the animal to man, and it is with perfect 
justice that we compare little primitive societies and our great’ modern 
humanity, when we state that the first have been able to attain their 
more contracted ideal of a well-balanced and happy life, whilst the 
human race, taken as a whole, is still very far from the ideal it dreams 
of: Since the cycle of the earliest societies has been broken, the 
human mind has worked wonders, but there has been: no re-conquest 
} of a normal and harmonious condition. 

l Having thus referred to the Negritos as a type of a primitive 
people with a very narrow horizon, let us take for an example a popu- 
lation which approaches our own race in the kind of life it leads, and 
in being forced into much more complex conditions of labour. The 
Ounoungoun, who are called by the Russians Aleutians, after the 

> islands where they have established themselves, dwell in regions cold 
+ - enough to compel them to wear clothing and to construct semi- ` 
subterraneous cabins, chiefly formed of plaited branches covered with 
a thick layer of hardened dirt; a great lens of ice is used as a skylight. 
The necessities of alimentation have also made the Aleutians into a 
fishing people, clever at constructing boats covered with skins through 
which they insert their bodies as,into a drum. The terrific seas they 
traverse have made them dauntless mariners, and some among them, 
especially the whale-fishers, become well-informed naturalists, unit- 
ing in a special corporation which can only be entered after a long 


* Semper, “Die Philippinen und ihre Bewohner ” ;—Ferd. Blumentritt, ‘‘ Versuch 
Einer Ethnographie der Philippinen,’ Erganzungsheft zu Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
No. 67. $ 

+ Guillaume de Greef, “ Sociologie Générale Elémentaire,” leçon xi, p. 39 
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period of trial.* The Aleutians, like their neighbours on the m 
are sculptors of singular ability, and very curious objects hav 
found in their funereal sanctuaries beneath the vaulted rocks. 
complexity of Aleutian life is, moreover, manifested by their c 
social propriety, regulated by custom, and most energetically maint 
among ‘relations, between allies and with strangers. And not 
‘standing this relatively high degree of civilisation, the Aleut 
remained up to a recent period, thanks to their isolation, in a stat 
peace and perfect social equilibrium. The first European navigat 
-who entered into relations with them unanimously praise their qua 
ties and their virtues. The Archbishop Innokenti, better, kno 
under the name of Veniaminov, who for ten years observed their lifi 
describes them as “ the most affectionate of men,” as “ beings of incom 
parable modesty and discretion, who were never guilty of the lejast 
violence of language or action,” not a rude word ever coming frot 
their month.” There is no people in the West of Europe which i 
this respect can compare with the Aleutians. 
In coming nearer to the state of the nations of the European type 
another element presents itself—that of natives of various races, who, 
_ proud of the title “ civilised,” have become in the course of ages half 
assimilated to their conquerors. In this case, again, it often happens ' 
that the most happy and the best in point of simplicity and purity of 
life are those who represent the race called inferior. An example of 
this is found in the amiable populations of the Philippine Islands: the 
Tagals, Vicols, and Visayas, who, since the Spanish Conquest, have 
drawn sufficiently near to the masters of the country to practise 
devoutly their religious ceremonies and to call themselves “ Christians ;’ | 
who have learnt to read Castilian and employ the Roman letters ‘in 
writing their own language ; who even dress as Europeans, following 
at a distance the Paris fashions. If their spiral course of civilisation 
is not quite that of the modern world, they are, at all events, 
developing according to a parallel curve, These natives are 
Kispanicised, but are by no means Spaniards; their society is almost ~] 
entirely ignorant of the social problems of Europe, and leads an 
existence much less complicated, but more happy, than that of the 
European proletariat. In nearly all the districts of the Archipelago 
each family has its little bit of field and orchard-land, its neat little 
house, well-furnished, and surrounded by plants of rich verdure and 
penetrating perfume. The husbandman is his own master; and not 
long since large properties were almost unknown. Even com- 
modities destined for exportation are produced by the small 
proprietor., Pauperism is not yet introduced into the Archipelago, 
and one may hope that the population will not have, as in countries 
with great proprietors, to pass a long time in the sad stage of 
* Alphonse Pinart, “ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie,” dic. 1873. 
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nism. Even at his work the Tagal of the Philippines can 
self up to his passion for music; at Luzon, sowers are to be 
rowing their handfuls of rice in cadence with the rhythm of the 
or the clarionet.* If such peaceful and kind peasants are now 
n into the turmoil of war by the oppression of grasping monks, cer- 
they are not responsible. The price of blood was on other heads. 
o these examples, chosen from successive stages of civilisation, any 
can add others equally significant, found in works specially 
ating of ethnology, and can verify for himself the fact that instances 
superior morality, as well as of a mere optimistic appreciation of 
Lfe, can be met with in confined societies, barbarous or even savage, 
and very inferior to ours in their intellectual comprehension of things. 
n the indefinite spiral which humanity runs without; ceasing—evolving 
y a continuous motion that may vaguely be compared to the earth’s 
tation—it has often happened that certain parts of the great body 
e much nearer than others to the ideal centre of the orbit. The 
aw of alternation will one day perhaps be accurately known; it 
suffices at present to state the facts themselves without drawing from 
them premature conclusions, and especially without accepting the 
paradoxes of discouraged sociologists, who only see in the material 
progress of humanity signs of its real decadence. 


Il. 


It is, then, established by the observation of favts and the study of 
history that many tribes, so far as the material satisfactions of life go, 
arrive at a state of perfect solidarity, both by the common enjoyment 
of the products of the earth, and by an equitable distribution of 
resources in case of dearth. These groups of savages do not even 
comprehend that they could do otherwise. This is what Montaigne has 
noticed with reference to the natives of Brazil who were brought to 
Rouen in 1557, “ at the time the late King Charles IX. was there.” 
One of the strange facts which struck them most was that there were 
“ among us men full and gorged with all sorts of comforts, and that 
` their halves (their fellow-countrymen) were begging at their doors, 

emaciated with hunger and poverty ; and they found it strange that 
these necessitous halves were able to suffer such an injustice and did 
not take the others by the throat or set fire to their houses.” For his 
part, Montaigne greatly pitied these natives of Brazil, “for having 
allowed themselves to be decoyed by novelty, and having quitted their 
own sweet climes in order to see ours! . . . . Out of this commerce 
will arise their ruin.” t And, in fact, these Topinamboux of the 


* Montano, “Bulletin de la Société de Géographie,” 1881; W. Gifford Palgrave, 
“ Ulysses ; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands.” 
+ “ Essais.” 
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American coast have left no descendents; all the tribes H 
exterminated, and if there still ‘remains a little native blood 
course of mixture with that of the despised proletarians, 

This primary law of ‘solidarity and love, which for thos 
belong to the same tribe consists in assiduously labouring to 
in the same work and in sharing together to the last morse 
common resources, permeates, so to say, the whole of social mor 
Community of work and of life carries with it a sense of distribu 
justice, perfect mutual respect, a wonderful delicacy of’ feeli 
a refined politeness in words and in acts, a practice of hospitality whi 
goes as far asthe complete abnegation of self and the abandonment 
personal property, What touching histories trustworthy traveller: 
relate on this subject ! Wallace tells us how the Malay worker abstain 
religiously from troubling the sieep of his companion, and wakes him 

` up only at the last extremity, and in order to avoid any disagreeab 
shock, with ingenious precautions. Vollmer* shows us the King 
Samoa rising in the night to play the flute in the neighbourhood of 
his guests in order to procure them agreeable dreams. Those who 
have not travelled in savage countries, where hospitality is by tradition , 
a moral law, cannot imagine with what. sweet tenderness, what 
delicate attentions, what indescribable goodness, the women wel- 
come a stranger sick, thirsty, or simply wanting rest! Doubtless 
feminine devotion finds in our civilised lands equal opportunities of 
exercise, but it only manifests itself to a small number of fortunate 
people chosen out of the family circle, or among friends, or 
exceptionally among the sick in a hospital; a select few can enjoy 
it; whereas in many a tribe of savages, red or black, Indians or | 
Peuls, it is sufficient to be in want of a consolation or of a kind word, 

to have it given you with unbounded goodness. 

The man in a state more nearly approaching nature than the 
civilised man also possesses another immense advantage. He is more 
intimately acquainted with the animals and the plants, with the power- 
ful scent of the earth, and the gentle or terrible phenomena of the ~ 
elements; he has remained in direct communication with the planetary 
life of which he is the product, and which we only half see, separated 
from it by the artificial life in which we are shut up. He feels 
in perfect unity with all that which surrounds him, and of which, in 
‘his way, he comprehends the life as if all things moved with a rhythm 
which he himself obeyed. We are no longer able to‘ understand the 
invocations which he makes to the spirits of the air and of the forest, 
and it is with great difficulty that we interpret the dances in which 
the savages celebrate the stars and the seasons. . Symbolism conceived 
in natural things, very difficult to understand i our days, because we 
live in a conventional world, is among primitive peoples a sort of 

* “ Stidseekénige,” 
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neous language. It seems quite natural to the populations of 
l India, just as it does to the Cingalese mountaineers, and to 
ta of the Philippines, to figure the union of man and woman 
ə union of two trees, the one with strong branches laden with 
fis, the other delicate as some slender tropical plant of the’ bind- 
eed order, laden with odoriferous flowers. Each scene of human 
ife is accompanied with corresponding scenes drawn from the vege- 
ple world. A real friendship is thus born between men and natural 
ings. Thanks to a survival of a far-off past, the Walloon peasants 
till wish a happy new year to the trees of the field.* Finding these 
bjects an integral part of their surroundings, without any thought of , 
freeing themselves from them, the primitive races are absolutely 
resigned to destiny, and surpass civilised men, speaking generally, in 
the simplicity with which they meet death. That fine end of life which 
jn certain historical personages appears to us so admirable, because 
it is really exceptional, is the ordinary way of dying among savages ; 
taught by necessity, they conform themselves naturally to things. 
Death is for them the simple continuation of life; they die in all 
tranquillity of soul without seeming to think that their exit will make 
the least void in the universe. However, it must be said that popu- 
lations, if not primitive, at least savage, offer us, with regard to the 
act of death, the most opposite examples, ‘Whilst in rudimentary 
societies which have remained free from theocratic institutions, most 
individuals die with a sublime simplicity, it is not thus in tribes which 
submit to the government of magicians or priests, considered as the 
masters of life and death, and holding in their hands the keys of the 
tomb. No spectacle is more repugnant than that of the madmen 
who, by gestures, cries, dances, or hysterical contortions, pretend to 
tear the sick man from the death which is carrying him off. 

Every change which results in doing away with the isolation of: 
the clan or nation, and introducing into it forcibly new wants, brings 
on a corresponding modification in style of life and in personal 
morality, Even when two political bodies meét peacefully, when the 
stronger. does not begin by a display of force, despoiling, or even ' 
exterminating, the weaker, it none the less produces an internal 
transformation by which the two groups, influenced the one by the 
other, integrate themselves slowly in order to arrive at the constitution 
of a superior individuality. But it is with the mingling of men as 
with that of the waters. Two distinct river-currents flow for a long 
time side by side in the same bed, whirling in eddies the whole length 

` of the line of friction, and it is only at a great distance from the con- 
fluence down the stream that thè water presents the same aspect from 
one bank to the other. In the same manner two different populations, 
entering perforce into a common political circle, become mutually 
* Engene Monseur, “ Cours d’Histoire Réligieuse.” 
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hostile over the whole surface of contact; they oppose one a 
` each wishes to remain faithful to its customs, language, and tra 
to its costume, to its whims and caprices. Both readily 
fest their worst side. Itis curious, in the markets of the 
villages, to see how differently traffic is carried on among neg 
themselves and between them and ‘the whites. In the latter cas 
there is continual haggling, chaffering—the blacks cheat, the white 
shout, abuse, and come to blows; whilst the blacks’ quietly, or i 
few friendly words, exchange with each other their commodities, t 
prices of which are known in advance. 

Thus every human group, in becoming attached to another group) 
whether by the necessity of alliance or by conquest, is bound to 
recommence its interior evolution: to the corso succeeds a ricorso,* 
the spiral describes a new circle, on a vaster scale when there is 
increase of men, of forces, of industry, on a lesser one when struggles 
exterminations, servitude, have thrown them back. In the preface to 
his “ Histoire Romaine,” Michelet tells us how Vico, conceiving the 
world under the symmetrical form of a city, liked to consider the 
movement of humanity as an everlasting circulation, a continual going 
and returning. But the French historian adds that if men march in 
circles, the circles are always increasing in size. This is certainly 
true with reference to the part of humanity to which we belong. 
But for how many other political and social groups has it been the 
contrary? How many times has the wish of Montaigne with regard 
to the Topinamboux been repeated by us? Placing ourselves in 
imagination in the position which the civilised peoples have made for 
the savage races, would it not have been more advantageous for the | 
Hurons never to have met in the forests of the Laurentides the French 
colonists of Canada? Would it not have been happier for the Red 
Indians of the United States—the Creeks and Seminoles, the Shos- 
hones and Sioux, the Wolves and Foxes—never to have come into 
contact with the Yankees? And, in the same way, would it not have 
been preferable for the Tasmanians and Australians, as well as the 
Matabele and the Mashonas, never to have known the name of their 
English conquerors? And the people of the Cameroons and the Tan- 
ganyika, have they not good right to curse their German so-called 
civilisers ? Every explorer penetrating into a new country unknown 
to Europeans has had to begin by saying to himself, as he beheld the 
villages and ‘happy populations, that his very presence was the pre- 
liminary announcement of destruction and massacre. One of these 
great travellers, and not the least illustrious, avowed in my presence 
that, at the sight of a fine and happy people in Central Africa, he had 
felt in the depth of his heart how just destiny would have been had 
the blacks assassinated him to prevent him from relating his travels. 

* Giambattista Vico, “ La Scienzia Nuova.” 
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was spared, and the sad vicissitude of things required this 
assionate man to be among the slaughterers. 

is not merely little civilisations belonging to clans or to savage 
es which retrogression has destroyed or deplorably lessened ; 
re are also great nations which have -been condemned to 
bcay by the difficulties of a perfect integration ih one superior 
ational individuality. The examples of the Babylonians and the 
ittites, of the Persians and Egyptians, are there to prove that 
ecay can take place on an enormous scale and so as to strike 
illions and tens of millions of men for thousands of years, A recoil 
of this kind, which, however, was succeeded by a new oscillation 
in favour of progress, was brought about in Greece itself, the educator 
of the whole modern world. The fact is that no union, pacific.or forced, 
of two ethnical groups, can be accomplished without progress being 
ccompanied by at least a partial regress. A change of this nature 
always ‘involves a displacement of the centre of gravity, and by an 
inevitable consequence certain seats of action are abandoned and 
others acquire a sudden importance. An entirely new organism 
establishes itself at the expense of the old one; the dwelling-places 
change, ‘industries are modified, and the interests connected with 
abandoned modes of work suffer severely. Even when the vicissi- 
tudes of conflict have not been followed by destruction properly so 
called, they are not the less the cause of local decay, and the pros- 
perity of some leads to the decline of others, since the different 
elements of the society constituting itself anew are in a state of 
struggle, and the common solidarity is not yet formed. In such 
conditions direct progress cannot be made; oblique, tortuous, it 
oscillates in an uncertain manner, following the parallelogram of the 
forces which urge it forward. 

The word “ civilisation” is one of those vague terms of which the 
different senses are confused. For most people it means refinement 
of manners, especially external habits of politeness, though undoubt- 
edly men of stiff bearing and abrupt behaviour may have a moral 
value very superior to that of the courtier who can frame an elegant 
compliment. Others see in civilisation only the sum of all the 
material improvements due to science and modern industry. Railways, 
telescopes, telegraphs, telephones, and other inventions, appear to them 
sufficient proof of the collective progress of society, and they ‘do 
not seek to know more by sounding the depths of the immense 
organism. But those who study the ocean of humanity, even to its 
abysses, say that each civilised nation is composed of classes placed 
one over another, representing in each age all the series of the anterior 
ages, with their corresponding intellectual and moral culture. The 
society of to-day contains all the previous societies in the state of 
survival; and the immediate contrast of extreme conditions renders 
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their divergence striking. “Bven if the average man be no 
prosperous and more happy than he formerly was when hum 
divided into innumerable tribes, was not yet conscious of itself 
‘whole, it is none the less true that the difference in style of 
between the privileged and disinherited classes is greatly increased, a 
renders the unfortunate man more unfortunate; adding to his pover 
envy and hatred, and aggravating his physical sufferings and his com! 
pulsory abstinence. In-a primitive tribe the starving and’ the sic 
have only their bodily pain to bear; among our civilised peoples they 
have also to sustain the weight of humiliation, and even of publi 
loathing, being nearly always inexorably fated to conditions of lodging 
and clothing which render them in appearance sordid and repulsive. 
Are there not districts in every great city which travellers carefully 
. avoid for fear of their pestilential odours? No savage tribe inhabits 
such Jairs. Glasgow,- Dundee, and all other industrial cities hav 
quarters containing groups of filthy habitations, to which iè woul 
be difficult to find a parallel in the homes of the primitive 
peoples. The barbarous Hindoos, who live in the centre of the 
peninsula clad in a few coloured tatters, offer a spectacle relatively: 
gay im comparison with the proletarians of luxurious England, 
who look so sombre and lugubrious in their ragged and, dirty 
garments. \ 

That a nation is merely found much more advanced than another 
in science, art and industry does not prove that it is in a more rapid 
state of progress; it may even have entered upon a period of decline, 
while the less advanced population may be moving with spirit on 
the upward way. During the period of arrest or even of recoil, 
caused by conquest and loss of liberty, or when the struggle for 
existence does not leave respite for thought or the quest of new life, 
man is not in a really historic stage; his customary life is only dis- 
tinguished from that of other animals by a difference in proportion, 
“it belongs to human zoology, to natural history, not the history of 
man.” * Besides this, progress may be achieved in a nation or in 
several nations, although a part, or a majority of the individuals, are 

_ left outside the movement. No doubt every cause ought to produce 
its effect in one place after another, penetrating at last by various ways 
into every little human valley ; but how slow, how imperceptible at 
times is this propagation of movement. At the bottom of the sea, 
do the animalculæ, who live in the slime, feel the agitation of the 
tempests which higher up are wrecking fleets? Does the man who 
in the social depths is without bread to eat or books to read, care 
about the discovery of a new cereal, or about some powerful drama 
which agitates the intellectual world? On the other hand, how can 


+P. Lavrof, ‘‘L’Idée du Progrès dans PAnthropologje,” p. 17. “Bulletin de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris.” Séances de 1° Fév, ef 18 Avril 1872. 
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h man who troubles himself about nothing, who is fed, dressed, 
d, who is furnished with everything he needs, even including the 
ance of ideas and ready-made phrases, participate in progress ? 
to himself he would soon fall into impotence and become the 
y of death. In the social hierarchy, he is deemed the repre- 
tative of progress par excellence, because all the products of - 
ury surround him, and all the ambitious gravitate towards his 
erson ; but he is, on the contrary, a phenomenon of decadence, since 
e consumes without producing, and adds absolutely nothing to the 
common civilisation. 


WI. 


Thus every change in history compels those. ‘who study it to 
g double process, analogous to commercial book-keeping. They 
ought to enter on the debit side all the losses that have been 
inffered,on the credit side all the profits realised. The proof that 
his social book-keeping is a very difficult matter is that the dis- 
cussion as to the reality of progress taken as a whole still continues, 
that the question is asked whether the gains: made in a general way 
are not covered by losses in happiness and in intimacy with nature. 
But these very doubts ought to encourage the inquirer to get ezagtly 
at the proportion of gains and losses. : 
The last are known, thanks to the study of the small communities 
which have reached for a certain time a rhythmic state of social life. 
We know that in many tribes not opened to civilisation justice is 
practised with real religiousness, that the spirit of solidarity unites as 
in a single being all the members of the social body, and that no trace 
of pessimism comes to trouble it in the experience of life; finally, in 
` those societies the relations of man with nature are much more 
intimate, and the poetry of existence is felt in a more spontaneous 
manner. 
And what are the conquests of our modern world in the way of ` 
~- progress? They are immense, In the first place, humanity has 
arrived at self-consciousness, No nation, whatever it may wish, or ' 
however it may protest, has its horizon limited by its own frontiers. 
The complete exploration of the earth and of the seas to their 
boundaries of ice, the perpetual movement of travellers passing 
from one world to another, the presence everywhere of sailors, of 
colonists and of tourists, have truly made man the citizen of thé 
planet; and patriotic as he may be, or is supposed to be, it is impossible’ 
for any one not to look beyond his native soil to the neighbour- 
ing or distant countries in which events are _ taking place most 
important to the whole destiny of mankind. 
During this half-century universal attention was directed for four 
or five years to the plains of the’ New World, where the question 
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_of slavery was definitely decided. Then all eyes turned towar 
East, where, on the traces of the ancient canal from the Nile 
Red Sea, the great commercial way was opened which brought J 
and Europe some thousands of miles nearer, and thus sudd 
changed the equilibrinm of the world. And did not the centr 

‘the human drama recently move to the extremity of Asia, wh 

an. old nation, altogether outside the circle of Aryan development, h 
nevertheless shown itself, in science and the conduct of war, the equa 
if not the superior, of its competitors inthe European west ? 

Terrestrial explorations, geographical discoveries, tend more an 
more to be completed everywhere by an exact topography, so that man 
can now look down upon the earth as if he were elevated above it 
„on an aeroplane, and note the errors his predecessors committed 
owing to their living in too confined a sphere. In the whole course 
of history the centres of civilisation have always moved along certain 
curves, and these local orbits pursued for some centuriese—a mer 
minute in the life of humanity—have been considered too hastil 
as the expression of a definite law. Thus in our own world o 
Western Earope historians, struck by the elegant parabola described 
by the march of civilisation from. ancient Babylon to our 
modern cities, formulated a law according to which the centre of 
human thought moved from east to west, following the course of the 
sun. 

Before the- epoch of Hellenic efflorescence the Egyptians, em- ' 
bracing in their mind the immense Nilotic world, a universe in 
itself, gave another direction to the propagation of thought; they 
believed that it had come to them, as the fruitful alluvial deposits j 
came, from south to north. They were mistaken, since civilisation 
propagated itself in a contrary direction, from Memphis to Thebes of 
the “hundred gates.” In other countries it is clearly along rivers, 
following the course of the stream from the source to the mouth, that 
the movement of culture has given birth to populous cities, the centres 
of human labour. In India the trajectory was from the north-west . .- 
to the south-east along the banks of the Ganges and of the 
Djumna; and in the vast Chinese plains the “line of life” is dis- 
tinctly directed from west to east into the vay of the Hoang-ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang. 

These examples are safficient to show that the psa law of pro- 
` gress; displacing the principal scene of the world in the same direction 
as the course of the sun, has only a temporary and local value, and that 
other laws have prevailed in divers countries according to the lie of 
` the land, the attractive forces arising from the configuration of the 
continents, and the advantages of soil and climate. And now, thanks 
to the general spread of inventions and of human knowledge, these 
lines imagined by our predecessors on the circumference of the globe 
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o to speak, submerged beneath an inundating flood which covers 
arts of the earth ; it is, from another point of view, that deluge 
nowledge, of which the Gospel speaks, which should spread over 
whole world. The element of space has lost its importance, for 
n is able and willing to inform himself concerning all the 
enomena of soil, climate, history, and society which distinguish 
e different countries. Now, to comprehend each other is already, 
n a certain degree, to mingle together. The contrast between 
and and land, nation and nation, continues everywhere to exist; 
but it grows less, and tends gradually to be nentralised in the com- 
prehension of educated people. 

While geography conquered space, and thus made it possible for 
mankind to become conscious of itself from one end of the world to 
the other, the historian, turning towards the past, conquered time. 
*The human race, which is unifying itself from one end of the world 
ee other, is equally attempting to realise itself under a form which 

mbraces all the ages. This is a second conquest not less important 
than the first. All anterior civilisations, even the prehistoric, are 
henceforth more or less known to us, and consequently can, in a 
certain sense, be incorporated into the life of modern societies. By 
the succession of periods, which we can now study as a synoptical 
table unfolding itself according to the perfect logic of events, we cease ` 
to live merely in the flying moment ; we embrace the past in the ages 
retraced by the annalists. In this way we detach ourselves from the ' 
strict line of development indicated by our environment and our race, 
and we see unrolled before us all the paths, parallel or divergent, that 
other fractions of humanity have followed. The ways are open to 
us, and we feel obliged to enter them, for any example given by 
other men, our brothers, must appeal to, our genius of imitation. As 
our horizon is enlarged, in time as well as in space, a greater number 
of models for study crowd round us, and among them there is much 
to awaken in us the desire to resemble them in one part or another 
~ of their ideal. In moving about, and in modifying ourselves; we have 

lost a certain part of our acquisitions, and now we may ask ourselves 
whether it is not possible to recover all the baggage abandoned at the 
different stages of our long Odyssey through time. 

A third conquest of civilisation is the most obvious, and the 
ordinary panegyrists of the present day are therefore eager to 
insist upon it—the prodigious development of modern industry, due 
to the discoveries of men of learning and to the practical genius of 
the innumerable Prometheuses, bearers of the sacred fire, who spring 
from the school and the factory. On the other hand, the over-cultured, 
the poets, declaring themselves in love with antique simplicity, affect to 
despise all this utilitarian progress of society, though they deign to 
make use of it to their own advantage; and if they seek medieval 
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objects for the ornamentation of their dwellings, they appreci 
every important occasion in life rapid locomotion and the al 
instantanéous transmission of voice and thought. Whatever di 
the pessimist may bestow upon this prodigious growth of hu 
forces, the sincere. man is struck with admiration at th 
machines, which haye more than doubled the power of hum 
work, and given to our life so great intensity of action. The activ 
worker can henceforth condense into his short life of sixty t 
eighty years, more work than one of his ancestors, reduced to his own! 
force alone, could have accomplished in a thousand years. 

The progress man has realised in the material world he has equally 
accomplished in the intellectual. He has gone into the analysis of things 
much more deeply, and does not allow himself to be deceived by super- 
ficial appearances ; he studies bodies in the intimate grouping of their, 
cells, and he recognises profound analogies between objects of dissimilar’ 
aspect. Strong in his power of penetrating the infinitely litéle, man 
can turn again to the infinitely great, and resume the synthesis in its 
most audacious form, comparing the formation of a grain of sand with 
that of the whole solar system, and of the universe in its immensity. 
This same power of decomposition and reconstruction which the modern. 
man applies to nature he équally applies to his like, and the old adage, 
“ Know thyself,” has never been so near to realisation ; for one can 
only know oneself by comparison with another, and in these days the 
dissection of the human being from an intellectual and moral point of . 
view is pursued in a systematic manner with astonishing acuteness of ` 
discernment. Psychology has become an exact science, and ‘character- 
novels, a style formerly unknown, have taken a rank of very high order - 
in contemporary literature. Man, in learning more narrowly to scru- 
tinise himself, even in parts of his nature until recently beyond his 
consciousness, discovers for each of the acquisitions and revelations of 
his own being corresponding wants; his ideal grows indefinitely in. 
proportion to the improvement of his mind and the sensibility of his 
heart. “This is one of those advances which many persons have been , - 
tempted to curse, since in many cases it may excite unrealisable 
desires, causing a sadness which can never be consoled. Bat what- 
truly noble soul does not prefer the melancholy of an unsatisfied ideal 
to the vulgarity of a commonplace life, without the desire or the will 
for something better ? 

Thus admirably furnished with tools by its progress in the know- 
ledge of space and of time, of.the intimate nature of things 
and of man himself, is mankind at the present. time prepared to 
approach the capital problem of its existence, the realisation of a 

collective ideal? Certainly, The work, if not of assimilation, at 
least of appropriation of the earth, is nearly terminated, to the profit of 
the nations called civilised, who have become by this very fact the 
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s and educators of the world ; there are no longer any barbarians 
nquer; and, consequently, the directing classes will soon be 
out the resource of employing abroad their surplus national 
rgy. The internal problems, which at the same time will be those 
the whole world, will therefore force themselves irresistibly to the 
ont, 

The first of all these problems, no one can doubt, is that of bread 
or all. The statistics of the present production no longer permit us 
o doubt that the resources of the earth are amply sufficient fully to 
nourish all the inhabitants of this planet, and besides, if they were not 
enough, why should not the labour of the unemployed crowding 
round the gates of the factories be utilised for the increase of the 
general wealth of humanity? By a singular irony of things—show- 
eing the complete opposition between a moral life and the ruling 
theories of economy—the greater part of the land-owners complain of 
' over-production ” and find their harvest too good, while the con- 
'siimérs declare that the products are insufficient, since numbers of 
them remain too poverty-stricken to buy bread enough to live. We 
have not here to enter into the discussion of the means to be employed 
in order that all the famished may receive the food which is their 
due ; it is enough that society be what it pretends to be—a “ society 
of brothers,” in order to render possible the realisation of its first duty 
—give bread to all. > a 

Man, moreover, does not live by bread alone. He ought equally to 
learn how to develop, not only his muscles, but all the intellectual and 
moral forces of his being. In many countries this has already been 
recognised, all children receiving a certain instruction described as 
“ primary ” ; but what a distance still exists between the affirmation of 
the principle aud its true realisation! What profitable education do 
children receive who are miserably shut up in one of the daily prisons 
under the eye and ferule of those whom excess of labour, insufficiency 
of pay, and want of liberty, render perforce sullen and traitors to the 
noble cause they represent? As to those children who profit in some 
measure from the instruction given them, whatever it be, how is their 
time of study wasted, how mischievous it becomes when they are taken 
away from useful work and put to absurd recitations. How can they 
fail to be irritated ‘by such trumpery teaching, which, far from pre- 

paring them for social peace, leads them to revenge ? 

Let the double ideal—bread for the body and bread for fhe mind— 
be assured to all, and how many other desirable things would thereby 
be on the road toaccomplishment. One form of progress never comes 
alone; it presents itself again in other forms of progress throughout 
the social evolution. The sense of justice being satisfied by the -par- 
ticipation of all in the material and intellectual possessions of humanity, 
there would come to every man a singular lightening of conscience ; 
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for the condition of cruel inequality, which overloads some with | 
fluous wealth while it deprives others of everything, even of 
` weighs as remorse, consciously or unconsciously, on the souls o 
especially of the fortunate, and always mixes a poison with their j 

The most important element in producing peace is that no one sho 
do wrong to his neighbour, for it is in human nature to hate th 
whom one has injured and to love those whose presence recalls a se 
timent of one’s own virtue. The moral results of this simple act 
justice, the guarantee of food and instruction to all, would be incal 
culable. And can if be maintained that such a wish is beyond the 
possibility of realisation when all the material resources necessary are 
at our disposal, and when in considerable primitive societies, tribes, 
peoples and nations, it has more than once become, as far as realisable 
in those remote epochs, an accomplished fact ? . 

If ever—and it appears to lie in the path of evolution—if ever ‘the 
great organism of mankind learns to do what so¢ial organisms of „noti 
very large dimensions did and are doing—that is to say, if it” coli: 
plies with these two duties, not to let any one die of hunger or 
stagnate in ignorance—it will then be possible to attempt the 
realisation of another: ideal, which also is already pursued by an 
ever-increasing number of individuals—the’ ideal of reconquering 
from the past all that we have lost, and becoming again equal in 
force, in. agility, in skill, in health, and in beauty with the finest, 
strongest and most skilful men who have ever lived beforeus. With- 
‘out doubt there is no question as yet of recovering the use of atrophied 
organs, the former use of which biologists have discovered, but 
simply of knowing how to keep in their plenitude the corporeal ` 
energies which have fallen to our lot, how to retain fully the use of 
the muscles which, while continuing to work, have diminished in 
elasticity, and threaten before long to be of no value. Is it possible 
tó prevent this physical decline in man, to avoid the day in which 
he will be only an enormous brain . swathed in wraps to keep him 
from taking cold ? i 

Zoologists tell us that man was formerly a climbing animal like the 
ape. Why, then, does the modern man permit himself to fail in this 
ability to scale—an ability still possessed in a‘ remarkable manner 
by certain primitive peoples, notably those who gather the branches 
covered with fruit at the tops of the palm-trees? The child, whose 
mother never fails to admire the manual prehension which enables him 
to hold his body suspended even for some minutes,* loses little by 
little this early vigour because the occasions to exercise it are care- 
fully withdrawn from him ; it is sufficient that his clothes are threatened 
with destruction by his efforts at climbing, that in our society, forced 
to be economical, parents should forbid their children to climb trees, 

* Drummond, ‘‘Asgent of Man,” pp. 101, 103. 
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r of danger being in this prohibition only a secondary consider- 
Similar reasons have this result that the greater part of our 
ised” children remain much inferior to the sons of savages 
ames of strength and skill; besides, having no opportunity to 
reise their senses on wild autura, they have not the same distinct- 
s of vision, the same sharpness of hearing ; as animals of beautiful 
rm and refined senses they have for the most part incontestably 
generated. The expressions of admiration which the sight of the 
oung men of Tenimber, exercising themselves in drawing the bow or 
hrowing the javelin, called forth in European travellers* will no 
doubt be remembered, and we ought in trath to avow that even among 
cricketers, golfers, and hockey-players, who constitute the élite of the 
nations for corporeal beauty, the spectators would find it difficult to go 
into raptures over the perfectly well-balanced forms of all the champions. 
. No, it is impossible for us to deny that, taken in the mass, numbers 
pf so-calted lower nations—Negroes, Red Indians, Malays, and Poly- 
nesians—in purity of line, in nobility of ‘attitude and grace of bearing, 
excel many groups representing the average type of the Europeans, 
There is certainly, on this side, a general retrogression, the result of 
our being shut up in honses, and of our absurd costume, which pre- 
vents cutaneous transpiration, the action of the light and the air 
upon the skin, and the free development of the members of the body, 
often cramped and twisted, and even crippled and maimed, by shoes 
and corsets. Numberless examples, however, prove to us that retro- 
gression is not definitive and without appeal, for those of our young 
people who are brought under very good hygienic conditions, and 
undergo physical training, grow in form and strength, equalling the 
most handsome savages, and, moreover, they have the superiority which 
confidence in themselves and the prestige of their intelligence gives 
them. We have only to refer to the climbers of the Alps, the 
Caucasus, and the Himalayas. Certainly no Jacques Balmat would 
have ascended Mont Blanc if there had not existed a De Saussure 
to encourage him in the effort; and now the Whympers, the 
Freshfields, the Conways, have they not become in strength, in 
endurance,’in knowledge, and in experience the equals, if not the 
superiors, of the best mountain guides, trained from youth to 
all the physical and moral virtues which are required in dangerous 
ascents? Thus the ideal we have conceived, of being able to acquire 
new qualities, without losing any we possess, but even recovering 
those our ancestors have lost, can perfectly well be realised, It is 
not in the least a chimera. 
Another superiority of the savage over the civilised man will be 
more difficult to reconquer, because of our artificial life in enclosed 


* Anna Forbes, “Insulinde; Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern 
Archipelago.” 
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spaces, surrounded on all sides by buildings; or else in a p 
nature spoilt by a thousand details—ugly constructions, trees ld 
and twisted, footpaths brutally cut through woods and forests. N 
everything there has been mismanaged—trees and perspectiv 
nevertheless, the enjoyment found in the open air,’on the brink 
running streams, under the branches which murmur and cast the! 
shadows upon the verdure, is such that we allow ourselves to be pro 
foundly affected by it and willingly imagine that we have ‘lived fo 
an instant in the midst of real nature. It is certainly a grea 
happiness, to find ourselves again in communion with mother Earth 
in lands laid out with rule and line, but sweet as the poetry is that 
we there enjoy, it is still inferior to that which enchanted our 
ancestors. The difference lies in this, that the collective sentiment of 
those who in the name of society and provided with its resources,» 
drawn from the State funds, have manipulated this nature, has not 
been a sentiment of respect and feeling; they nearly always” had RA 
view purely industrial or mercantile interests. 

However, there is no need to be despondent, for in many an out-of- 
the-way spot, pious lovers of earth know how, in all reverence and 
delight, to enjoy its intimacy; night and day, morning and evening 
—in all kinds of places—mountain or sea, moor or forest-—they 
have created. secure retreats, where, like children who come back to 
the arms of their mother, they become simple again and share in the 
great life of things without bringing into it the thousand little pre- 
occupations of private life. The sincere man thus finds again his 
unity with all the earth’s phenomena—with the river that flows away 
and the mountain that remains, with the clouds that gather and 
dissolve and the vast firmament where the planets slowly revolve. 
Lying down out of sight, as if he would re-enter the primitive cradle, 
he feels so much the more the delight of his return to the kindly 
maternal earth now that he knows it better in its origins, its forces, 
its evolution and its products; science does no injury to the aurora, 
but even increases its ‘glory, adding to it an emotion of boundless 
admiration. 

Thus, even for the real intimate comprehension of EN modern 
man can reconquer the past of the savage; but the reconquest will 
only þe definitive and normal on condition that he includes all men, his 
brothers, in this same sentiment of unity with the whole of things. 
Here, then, again the social question comes to the front. It is 
impossible for any one fully to love nature who does not love men. 
How can we admire the charming little individuality of the flower, 
how can we call ourselves brother with the animal, feel drawn with 
tenderness towards it, as Francis of Assisi was, if we do not also love 
men our real brothers? Complete union of Man with Nature can 
only be effected by the destruction of the frontiers between castes as 
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S between peoples. Forsaking old conventions, it is necessary 
very individual should be able, in all brotherliness, to address 
elf to any one of his equals, and to talk freely of all that interests 
, of “all that is human,” as Terence said. Life, brought back to 
ely simplicity, admits in that very fact full and cordial liberty of 
merce between men, ` 

Has humanity made real progress in this way? It would be 
surd to deny it. That which one calls “the democratic tide” is 
othing else but this growing sentiment of equality between the 
representatives of the different castes, until recently hostile one to the 
other. Under a thousand apparent changes in the surface, the work 
is being accomplished in the depths of the nations. Thanks to the 
increasing knowledge men are gaining of themselves and others, they 
*are arriving by degrees at the discovery of the common ground upon 
which we all resemble edich other, and at getting rid of superficial 
opinions which keep us apart. We are, then, steadily advancing 
towards future reconciliation, and, by this very fact, towards a form 
of happiness very different in extent to that which sufficed our fore- 
fathers—the animals and the primitive men. Our material and moral 
world becomes more vast, and this in itself increases our conception 
of happiness, which henceforward will only be held to be such on 
condition of its being .shared by all; of its being made conscious 
and rational, and of its embracing i in its scope the earnest researches 
of science and the possessions of art. 

It is, then, with all confidence that we reply to the question which 
every man asks himself: Yes, humanity has really progressed, from 
crisis to crisis and from relapse to relapse, since the beginning of 
those millions of years which constitute the short conscious period of 
our life. 

ELisse RECLUS. 
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L . 
“TTNHE day is breaking at last; Efendimiz (Our Master) will sleep.” 
It is the Aide-de-camp on service at the door of the Sultan’s 
private apartments who speaks to his colleague, yawning like himself. 
Ever since he has been on the throne Abdul Hamid rarely goes to bed . 
at night to rise in the morning like ordinary mortals. It is usually 
dawn ere he retires, and at eight o'clock he is stirring again. 
` Through the long hours of the night there is a continual going to and 
fro in his apartments. It is an urgent police report that is presented 
to him; it is a functionary who has been charged with an inquiry who 
comes to give an account of his mission ; it is an interrogation taking 
place in an adjacent chamber, to which he listens behind a curtain. 
When there are no affairs of State to attend to, the time is passed in 
reading a roman of Xavier de Montépin, of Fortuné de Boisgobey, or 
‘of Pierre Zaccon, by choice one of those detective stories in which 
police and criminals vie with each other in cunning and ingenious 
expedients. This forced vigil has for its reason the Sultan’s convic- 
tion that a plot directed against him may be more easily attempted by 
night than by day ; and having no confidence in those who surround 
him, he exercises a constant personal supervision over the guards and 
the elaborate service devised for his security. And this service is. no 
sinecure. Besides the. military functionaries, there is always a score 
of guardians belonging to the Albanian tufenkdjis (riflemen) who, 
armed cap à pie, are on the alert in a special chamber under the 
orders of their chief. The name of any person desiring to see any 
Palace functionary is submitted to a secretary, and he is only allowed 
to enter if the functionary in question authorises the concierge to admit 
him. When this permission is obtained, the visitor is followed to the 
.fanctionary’s apartments by a secret agent, who waits at the door 
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the interview, and when it is over again attaches himself 
to the person of the visitor, and does not lose sight of him 
ə is without the precincts of the Palace and in the public road- 
Moreover, unless the visitor is perfectly known to the guardians 
e gate, he is searched, and if he has been imprudent enough to 
y on his person the revolver which is so frequently a companion 
even the most tranquil people in Turkey, he is lucky if exile is not’ 
s lot. He may make sure, at least, of a month’s arrest, interroga- 
ons, and the bastonnade. The great gate of the Palace is closed at 
idnight. After that hour, if there is an urgent visit or an important 
document to submit to the Sultan, a far stricter surveillance is exer- 
cised ere access can be obtained to the Chamberlain on duty. In the 
precincts of the imperial residence there is a corps of one hundred ‘and 
fifty night-watchmen (bekdjis), whose duty it is to patrol the gardens 
surrounding the principal buildings; outside the exterior walls senti- 
ls are “posted at every hundred paces; in the uninhabited portions 
ark there is a special watch kept by the gardeners. Within 
the buildings Albanian ¢ufenkdjis mount guard over every apartment, 
and in the arem the eunuchs are charged with a special and very 
severe surveillance. 


II. 


The Sultan, as has been said, rises usually at eight. He dresses 
almost immediately. His ordinary costume is' a morning suit of dark 
colour, It is only on official occasions that he dons the stambouline, 
the black coat of Turkish officialdom which bears so close a resemblance 
to the clerical garb of England, or military uniform, according to cir- 
cumstances. After his morning devotions, breakfast is served—coffee, 
butter, and eggs. But the Sultan often contents himself with a little 
cup (finjan) of Moka, the genuine coffee of Yemen, which is supplied 
him specially by the Shereef of Mecca. Immediately afterwards, the © 
chamberlain on duty presents the budget of State papers transmitted 
by the First Secretary. These consist, first, of nominations and pro- 
motions, patents of titles, and documents emanating from the Grand- 
Vizirat, and reports of the Council of Ministers, Then come the 
reports from the provinces, communications from the various com- 
missions nominated directly by the Sovereign, and from the Minister 
of the Civil List, who depends directly on the Sultan. The Chamber-' 
lain gives a resumé of each document. Abdul Hamid pronounces the 
sacramental formula, Jradé-itdime (I have ordained), which makes it 
law. The Chamberlain writes on a little square of paper the imperial 
order, signs it in his quality of intermediary, and returns the papers to 
the First Secretary. If there are documents requiring the sign 
manual of the Sovereign. (Firmans, &c.) the Sultan writes the words 
Moudjibindje amel olouna (let it be done accordingly), the equivalent 
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of Le Roi le Veult. Another chamberlain arrives; it is t 
charged with Foreign Affairs, and another phase of the mor 
business is entered upon. First comes the translation of the teleg 
received from Ottoman ambassadors at the various Courts of Eu 
then the communications of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
this, some time is devoted to the reports of persons, generally fore] 
subjects, charged with secret missions in European capitals, and th 
comes a curious and characteristic feature of the Yildiz régime—th 
study of communications of certain attachés of the diplomatic worl 
at Pera, who, for pecuniary ‘considerations, address confidential notes 
touching the words and gests of the Ambassadors, and other matters 
which might serve to give the Sultan a notion of what is happening | 
or likely to happen within the walls of the Chancelleries. All this 
business, voluminous as it sounds, rarely occupies more than an hous 
and a half. Then begin the visits. Each Minister and each, grand 
dignitary has one or two appointed days’ of the week on Which he 
must present himself at the Palace. Every morning some tli ity 
important personages are received by the First and Second Chamber- 
lains, the First Secretary, and Izzet Bey, the notorious confidant of 
the Sultan, and by some other functionaries. Abdul Hamid receives’ 
their communications, expresses his opinions and desires with regard 
to them, indicates nominations and appointments to be made, and 
thus prepares the, terrain for subsequent reports in conformity with 
his views. Thus the deliberations submitted for the approval 
of the Sovereign are in general nothing more than the expression 
of his own will, conveyed to him in the name of a fictitious 
executive power. Sometimes the Sultan grants audience to certain 
of his visitors, sends his “imperial salutations” to others, and in 
this way the luncheon hour arrives, which is half past eleven. 
Abdul Hamid is not a gourmand like Abdul Aziz, his predecessor 
on the Ottoman throne, but he may justly be entitled a gouwrmet.* 
Luncheon begins invariably by a bouillon, a very strong and very fat 
broth, and is followed by a dozen plats. The Sultan eats almost 
always alone. He partakes of one or two mouthfuls of every plat, 
shows. a marked .preference for bewreks, little cakes, and for the 
national pilaf, eats a little fruit, and is served with coffee accompanied 
by a cigarette of the superb tobacco of Baffra, which is cultivated and 
prepared specially for him. After lunch he frequently takes a ‘couple 
`of hours’ rest, and about three o'clock receives a chamberlain who 
presents the reports of the secret police. The most important of these 


* T'he Sultan's food is prepared in a special kitchen, under the surveillance of a 
‘special functionary, a certain Osman Bey, and not Osman Pasha of Plevna as has been 
erroneously stated. This functionary seals the covers of the trays on which the viands 
are carried to table, and the seals are broken in the presence of the Sultan. Another 
functionary, the chesniji-bashi, tastes of each dish before the Sultan eats, to show that 
it is not poisoned. When the Sultan has foreign ambassadors at his table this is done 
e previously, and not in sight of the guests, 
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by the way, are received by him at any hour of the day or 
immediately they arrive: they take precedence of all other 
, He then grants audience to some of the chiefs of the Palace 
e, gives them verbal orders, and engages -in conversation with 
ulema and religious sheikhs with whom he has surrounded himself. 
ut four he drives, rides, or walks in the park, duripg which he 
its one of the multitude of chalets which stud it, the residence of 
e of his legitimate wives (Kadines), or one of the numerous work- 
ops or factories he has installed.* One of the most important of 
hese is the porcelain works ; another is devoted to cabinet work. The 
artificial lake is another imperial distraction—Abdul Hamid used to 
glide over its waters in an electrié launch long before those silent 
barks became common objects on the Upper Thames, and it is still one 
ef his favourite distractions. The Sultan has at least fifty cabinets de 
travail in the Palace of Yildiz, the imperial harem and the different 
âlets ii the park; nobody knows where he will spend any part of 
ay or evening; often he enters a building and whilst the sentries 
t the door believe that he is inside, he leaves it by a back-door and 
proceeds to another building. Moreover, in ‘whatever part of the 
Palace he may be there is a permanent service of surveillance day and 
night, and he is constantly accompanied by a score of persons who 
organise a special service in the building or apartment where he 
happens to be for the time. Between the main entrance of the 
Palace and the divers apartments serving as the residence of the 
Sovereign, there are always four or five doors at which Albanian 
sentinels mount guard, and which no one may pass unless accompanied 
by one of the chamberlains or aides-de-camp on duty, who must be. 
specially authorised to admit the person in question, Where the 
Sultan will sleep is also never known. He possesses more than fifty 
beds in the private apartments of his legitimate wives, in the imperial 
gyneceum, in the chalets of the park, and in the body of the Yildiz 
Palace itself, where he sleeps also sometimes when circumstances 
oblige him to be on the gui vive. These bedrooms are separated from 
the rest of the edifice by iron doors, and are furnished with locks of 
‘extraordinary and ingenious mechanism. It is whispered, moreover, 
that the walls and ceilings of the room contain secret hiding-places 
constructed by. experts brought specially from Europe and known only 
to the Sultan himself. As if these precautions were not enough, two 
superb Saint Bernards lie outside the door of the apartment in which 
the Sovereign may be sleeping, and bay loudly at the slightest noise. 
Abdul Hamid is a fancier of dogs, and he knows that whatever may 


‘ 


* It is a tradition in the House of Osman that all the Sultans shall be master of 
some trade, and Abdul Hamid is a very fair joiner and cabinet- maker. Another of his 
accomplishments i is the pianoforte, which he plays indifferently, and he isa good horse- 
man and a clever shot. 
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be the case with his two-legged guardians, these four-foote 
cannot be tampered with. 


nh. 


The Yildiz Palace is built on the side of a hill situated between 
suburb of Beshiktash and the village of Ortakeny. The wooded p 
with its whité buildings jewelling the dark foliage, presents a beauti 
aspect as seen from the water, and it commands a magnificent view 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, the cypresses and minarets of Seragli 
Point at' the extremity of Stamboul, and the hills at the back -o 
Scutari, whilst high up on the far horizon gleams the snowy crest of 
Bithynian ‘Olympus, Under Abdul Aziz, Yildiz was used merely as 
a kiosk or summer-house, where its owner was wont to pass a few hours 
in the heat of the day, or perhaps he would make it his principal, 
residence during a few weeks of hot weather. The kiosk fulfilling” 
these purposes is an appanage of every yali or waterside palace on 
the Bosphorus, and is invariably situated on the hill which: backs 
every yal. In this way Yildiz is the kiosk of the Tcheragan Palace. 
But Abdul Hamid has always avoided Tcheragan, and has made the 
kiosk his sole residence. His main reason for this is the facility 
afforded by its retired situation and the extent of its grounds for - 
converting it into a fortress surrounded by a camp. During the 
nineteen years he has inhabited it he has surrounded it with a cloud 
of barracks, has built numerous kiosks and other edifices in the park, 
which he has enlarged, and which now covers considerably more 
ground than Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and, in short, has 
made what was a simple summer-house—a sort of Turkish Sans- 
souct—into a vast and complicated fastness, an intricate web, in the 
recesses of which he plays the part of spider.’ How vast and 
complicated it is may be judged from the fact that the personnel of 
Yildiz amounts to about 12,000 individuals. Here is a succinct 
_ enumeration of this army of functionaries and dependents: 


Thirty chamberlains. 

Thirty general aides-de-camp. 

Fifty aides-de-camp de service. 

One hundred secretaries. 

Thirty moussahibs (functionaries whose task itis to entertain the Sovereign 
when he is dull and needs distraction). 

Thirty functionaries to keep account of the daily expenditure com- 
manded by the Sovereign (djibi-howmayoun). 

Thirty dignitaries of the imperial wardrobe. 

Fifty dignitaries and employés of the Protocole: under the orders of the 
grand master of ceremonies, 

Sixty physicians. 

Thirty apothecaries. 

Fifty huntsmen of large. game. 

Thirty hunters of birds. 

Thirty candildjis (functionaries having charge of the lamps). 
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y chamdandjis (functionaries having charge of candle-lighting). 
nty cahmedjis, whose task it is to prepare and serve coffee to the 


n. 
fty kitabdjis (librarians). Se ; 
wenty translators for the private service of the Sovereign (translations of 
rts in French, English, German, &c., and of-articles and paragraphs 
cerning Turkey in European journals). 
One hundred dignitaries of the Selamlik (the reception rooms). 
One hundred dignitaries and employés of the Kilar (service of the Palace) 
ind of the imperial table. ; 

Four hundred dignitaries, functionaries, coachmen, grooms, &c., for the 
ervice of the imperial stud and stables. 

One thousand domestics for the chamber service of the Palace and its 
dependencies. 

Four hundred cooks and scullions. . 

Four hundred valets to carry the trays charged with viands in the Palace 
and its dependencies. 

Four hundred musicians, comedians, singers, acrobats, jugglers, &c., 
attached to the imperial music. 

Three*hundred eunuchs for the harem. 
ifty decorators. ; 
Fifty barbers for the personnel. 
Four hundred gardeners. 
Three thousand ladies of the imperial. gyneceum, wives of the Sultan, 
odalisques, slaves, &e. 

Two hundred tufenkdjis and baliadjis (axe-men) forming the Albanian 
guard of the Sultan for the ceremony of the Selamlik and the surveillance 
of the doors. ` ; 

Fifty mollahs, almoners and bedesmen. w 

One hundred caiguedjis, rowers of the Sultan’s boat. 

Four hundred functionaries of the Civil List. i 
- One hundred and fifty employés in the workshops attached to the 
palace, &e. &e. &e. 


Naturally all these persons are not at the Palace at one and the 
same time, but they are all attached to the service of the Sultan, and 
are to be found at the Palace when their duties call them there. 

_ The “Commander of the Faithful” is at present fifty-four years of 
age. He is of middling stature, rather under than over the average, 


_ and of weakly constitution. His countenance has no marked expres- 


sion; it is of the Circassian type from the mother’s side, but bearing 
the marks of degeneration.* The eyes are haggard, the forehead 
insignificant and narrow, the eyebrows very thick, forming two great 
arcs, which coalesce. The large nose dominates the whole physiognomy, 
and is slightly inclined to one side at. the lower extremity. The 
mouth is large, the lips thick. The Sultan wears his beard long, and 
care has sprinkled his hair and beard with silver within the last few 
years. It is a family tradition among the heirs of Osman to speak in 
a loud voice. Abdul Hamid’s utterance is strident and imperious. 
It is the voice of a master addressing those whom he regards as his ` 
slaves. The chamberlains and the dignitaries, on the contrary, are 


* The Sultan was born when his father, Abdul Medjid, had begun to abuse alcohol. «+ 
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constrained to speak in a low tone, just loud enough to b 
No subject of the Sultan, not even the Grand Vizier, may ld 
‘Sovereign in the face. He must be approached with lowere 
averted eyes. The gaze of the Sultan, directed on one of his sub 
is considered, on the other hand, as a mark of benevolence. Thu 
to the reign of the late Sultan, the Ottoman Sovereign saluted. 
troops only by a glance. The present Sultan salutes with the han 
Abdul Hamid is impatient and of a hasty disposition ; he cann 
brook any hindrance to his intentions or caprice; when he has giv 
an order he does not admit that events can develop otherwise than i 
conformity with his iradé. A grotesque instance of this, and one o 
very frequent occurrence, may be. cited. When a fire breaks out at 
Constantinople or in the environs, the Sultan sends an aide-de-camp 
with orders to the. commandant of the fire-brigade to extinguish it af 
once. When the fire baffles the efforts of the firemen and spreads, 
which happens more usually than not, other aides-de-camp earrive i 
quick succession to announce that ‘‘ Efendimiz is angry to ‘find hi 
order not yet obeyed, and there is an iradé ‘that the fire should ceas 
immediately.” It is a sincere conviction on the part of the Sultan! 
that men and things were created solely to conform to his will, and 
the condition of mind this denotes is a curious study in psychology. 
One of its consequences is that he appreciates only one quality in 
those who approach him, and that is servility. Whether in a pipe- 
bearer or a Grand Vizier, this is the crowning virtue and sole passport 
to the favour of Abdul Hamid. Self-effacement and a passive accept- 
ance of the ideas of the Master form the keystone of conduct for 
those who desire to please him. Excess of zeal, albeit stupid, is not 
counted as a fault. The Sultan is a student of human nature & sa 
manière, and is quick to turn its weaknesses to his advantage. He 
has often turned ‘enemies into friends by loading them with, gifts, 
bestowing honours, and humouring their cupidity. But whenever he 
has encountered a strong will he has broken it pitilessly. Circum- 
stances oblige him sometimes to defer his vengeance, but he never 
pardons ; sooner or later his hand falls and crushes. He is astute 
enough to know that among the vicious and abandoned, men of 
character and ideas are rare, and so he winks at all excesses on the 
‘part of those who serve him, and allows them a free rein. The result 
is that, with the exception of Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna, whose 
existence is-that of a captive rather than a counsellor, and a few 
honest old Turks, nearly all the dignitaries of the Palace are individuals. 
whose private life will bear no inspection, and this is rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise in the eyes of their master, Abdul Hamid 
has a very limited confidence in those who surround him, and he 
quickly forgets the greatest services. 
Not one of the great dignitaries of the Palace or the Empire i is 
sure from day to day that his house will not be ransacked, his papers. 
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nd himself relegated to a fortress in Syria or Tripoli. The 
capacity for suspicion is enormous and abnormal, and is the 
of the most cruel acts of injustice. How many unhappy 
es have suffered imprisonment and torture on this account! And 
does not remember the fate of thé unfortunate gardener who was 
ed by a revolver-shot because the Sultan had mistaken him for a 
spirator one day when he was visiting his porcelain works in the 
rk? Mention has been made several times in the European press 
cadets ‘from the Military School at Pancaldi having been hanged in 
e grounds of Yildiz. I cannot affirm this; but some days after the 
xecution of the Armenian revolutionaries I saw an old Turkish woman 
who poured curses on the Palace camarilla because, she averred, it 
ad done away with her son. 

As to the application of torture in the. Palace, that takes place every 
ime a plot against the person of the Sultan is denounced. In other 
ases, it fs in the guard-house (koulouk) at Beshiktash, or in the prisons 
f the Ministry of Police, that resort is had to this infamous practice. 


IV, 


r The life of the harem has always been the subject of lively 
curiosity in Europe, and yet very little is known about’ it. The 
princes of the House of Osman choose their wiyes only from among 
the odalisques who have borne them a malerchild. Pawn to the reign 
of Abdul Medjid, the father of the present; Sultan, no piince was sup- 
posed to have any progeniture before he scended the thyone; if any 
children were born, the silken cord was put into requisition, and this 
continuous child-murder was a thing taci ily understood and. sanctioned 
as a dynastic custom, When Turkey tite admitted to thé comity of 
European nations through the Treaty of Paris, the practice) was abo- 
lished. Prince Yussuf Izeddin, the son of Abdul Aziz, who is now 
over forty, is the first prince born of an heir-to the throne whose life 
-> has been spared. When an odalisque (the Turkish term is ak, 
meaning chamber-woman) becomes a wife of the Sultan, she takes t 
title Kadine (noble dame) with the suffix Hazretleri, which may be 
translated as Highness. The law allows four legitimate | wives to 
every man, but an exception is made for the Sultan, who i is allowed 
seven. ‘This does not preclude any Mussulman from relations with 
the odalisques of his harem, who as slaves are his property. The 
present Sultan; very sober with regatd to his harem, has a small 
number of wives, The most remarkable and the most influential is. 
the second wife, who has given birth to two children. As soon as an 
inmate of the harem becomes a wife of the Sovereign she is established 
in apartments of her own, sométimes an isolated kiosk and grea 
honours are paid her. Precedence in the harem is accorded to the 
Valideh, the mother of the Sovereign, who in Ottoman history has not 
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unfrequently exercised great influence outside as well as i 
. Palace. After her come the princesses of the blood, and th 
are the Sultan’s wives, who rank in order of the birth of their cH 
Thus, the first wife is the one who has the eldest child. The Ñ 
the ladies of the harem inhabit several large buildings, where the 
submitted to a strict and irritating surveillance on the part of 
eunuchs under the orders of the Kislar-Aghasi, the head-eunuch, | 
is.a grand dignitary, bearing the. title of Highness. 
The inmates of the harem who, having found favour in the eyes: 
the Sultan, do not bear children, are often sent to.the harems of tl 
grand dignitaries of the Palace, where they are allowed a glimpse fro 
behind the jalousies of eligible young: men in street or garden, and 
having made their choice, are married to the successful candida 
This is a case in which the bridegroom has no choice, and marri 
somewhat in the dark; but that estimable young man esteems hin 
self very lucky. His bride is sure not to be ill-looking, she is w 
dowered by the Sultan, he himself receives a handsome present 
money, a furnished house, and employment or advancement. So 
times the Sultan makes a present of a wife to one of his Ministers 
high functionaries. These ladies enter. into the outside world of 
harem-life, and their intercourse with other ladies is often utilised in 
the weaving of that net of universal spying which is spread over the 
land, in harems end_ont of them, everywhere, in fact, where three 


; people may mest. There\is one day of the year on which the Sultan- 


.Mother, and éven the wives of the Sovereign, are required to present 
him with a beautiful Circassian virgin. “These girls are brought up 
with much care, and they are. taught certain little accomplishments, 
among them singing and playing on the lute. The market value of 
a young Circassian, fit to be offered to the Sultan, is from £1000 to 
£2000. (In the choice of young girls much attention is paid to the 
marked preference of the present Sultan for blondes, The, amuse- 
ments of Aes harem are few—an occasional theatrical representation, 
or an exhibition of jugglers or acrobats, or a dance. The dancers bien: 
Aentendw are not the ladies of the harem on these occasions. Saltatory 


/ art is condemned by Moslem etiquette as unworthy of any self- 


dots 


respecting female. The inmates of the imperial harem formerly 
moved about among the numerous palaces that dot the Bosphorus 
and the country round Constantinople. This flitting was called 
Timar, and was looked forward to with joy. But Abdul Hamid has 
put a stop to it. He never stirs from Yildiz himself, nor does he 
allow any of his belongings to do so, Thus the ladies of the harem 
never have the benefit of a change of.air. Their palace is a prison. 
. The imperial physicians can attest that nowhere does phthisis claim so 
many young victims as in the harem of Yildiz. 
DIRAN Keegan. 
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THE POPE AND THE ANGLICANS. 


LL 
r THE SOURCES OF THE BULL. 


HE Papal condemnation of the English ordinations has beem 

received with a general murmur of complacency.. Most men- 
hastened to say that they had expected nothing else; some went. 
farther and declared, in a superior manner, that all who were looking 
for anything else had been living in a fool’s paradise. Those who- 
accepted the decision as final, and those who tossed it aside as of no 
account, vied with each other in asserting that it came as a matter of 
course, inevitable as the seasons ; they differed only in attributing the 
result severally to the infallible accuracy or to the invincible obstinacy- 
. of-the Roman Church. A small minority confessed their surprise or 
disappointment. They had looked for something else; not, perhaps, 
for a decision purely favourable, but at least for a modification of the 
practice hitherto prevailing, for an expression of doubt which would 


leave the question open for the future. Was this expectation the | 


result merely of a sanguine temperament? Was it begotten of an 
overstrung wish ? i 
In the early summer I was at Rome with Fr. Puller and M. Portal.. 
As every one knows, the Pope had appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
to examine the question of English Orders. Two members of the 
Commission had expressly invited us to help them with our speciat 
knowledge of the facts. When the work of the Commission: was 
finished we stayed in Rome for some weeks longer, in obedience to B 
suggestion from a very high quarter, to- give further information 


where it was needed and desired. All this time there was undoubtedly 


in Rome a general expectation of something new. `The Pope had 
himself, of his own motion, by appointing the Commission, made the 
question acute and practical. The reunion of the separated Churches 


was known to be his dearest wish, and he was understood to be 
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. _ specially interested in England. But Englishmén-urged, with 
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unanimity, that a full recognition of their Orders was a co] 
without which they could not even think of reunion. It was n 
to suppose that in ordering an inquiry the Pope was at least ho 
to remove a hindrance. Two of the Commissioners. had publis 
opinions favourable to the recognition.: A third was known to ha 
written privately on the question at the Pope’s request ; his conclusio 
would probably have remained unknown had not Cardinal Vaughan’ 
in a moment of indiscretion, revealed to a chance assembly at a 
English seminary the fact that he had pronounced emphatically fo 
the validity. This was heard of at Rome, and all knew that 
Duchesne, Gasparri, and de Augustinis, the most distinguishe 

_ historian, canonist, and theologian of the Commission, were in som 
sort united in defence.of English Orders. 

` An entirely adverse decision seemed impossible. “Men talked not 
so much about the difficulty of making a new departure, btt rather 
about the difficulties which stood in the way of complete“ recognition 
A very eminent ecclesiastic spoke to me of one such difficulty ; it was 
hardly possible, he said, to recognise English Orders without defining 
the essentials of a valid ordination, and the Roman Church had always 
avoided such a definition. The practice of three hundred years, 
indeed, of itself cried out against a sudden reversal; yet a change of 
some sort seemed inevitable. “ These are very extraordinary people,” 
said ‘a certain cardinal, after reading an account of the English Church. 
“Of course, we cannot acknowledge their Orders all at once, but 
something will have to be done.” For three hundred years English 
-clergymen submitting to the Roman Church had always been re- 
ordained. That fact alone threw a doubt upon their Orders, which 
would not easily be solved.. Butif our friends were doubtful, some of 
‘those who were at the opposite pole from friendship were equally 
‘harassed by uncertainty, One evening in May a well-known prelate 
of English birth was sitting in Cardinal Rampolla’s ante-chamber, 
talking to a French Dominican lately returned from the East. ‘“ There 
is a big question here,” he said, ‘‘about Anglican Orders, Very: 
strange! The High Church claim to have valid Orders. Two French 
‘priests are supporting them—the Abbé Duchesne and the Abbé Portal. 
“There has been a Commission of Inquiry, and the matter is now going 
‘to the Holy Office. There will not be much change—J think.” A 
‘bystander, who could not help overhearing the remarks, noted them 
down, being interested in the reserve. 

An Italian priest of our acquaintance who had been ninad 
.concerned in the question, kad a farewell audience of the Pope. 
Speaking of English affairs he said, “These Anglicans are at the 
door.” ‘And T will throw it wide open,” exclaimed the Pope, with 
enthusiasm. Our friend left Rome convinced that, whatever was the 
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of the inquiry, Leo XIII. would refuse to promulge an adverse 
If the controversy could not be closed in a favourable sense 
ld at least be left open. R 
yhere were indeed other voices, A not unfriendly observer, who 
the best of opportunities for knowing what would come, told us that 
looked for an absolute condemnation. “It is impossible, utterly 
possible,” cried one of our friends impulsively. ‘‘C’est toujours 
impossible qui arrive,” was the oracular reply. It was known that 
trenuous efforts were being made to procure such a result. During 
he month that followed the closing of the Commission various opinions 
ere expressed about the next step. The Pope would send the matter 
the Holy Office; he would appoint a special committee of cardinals 
o consider it; he would deal with it himself iñ person. If it went 
the Holy Office, we were told, there was nothing to hope for but at 
best a tacit continuation of the existing practice. Most of the car- 
inals whom we saw professed entire ignorance of the Holy Father's 
ntentions. A sharp struggle in the innermost councils of the Curia 
was anticipated. A very highly placed cardinal, in bidding us farewell, 
said impressively, “ Remember that you have some very strong friends 
in Rome,” f f ' 
i At length, we heard that all the documents and argumeats were to 
- be sent to certain cardinals on June 8, with a direction to study them 
carefully for a month at least. That was the very day we left Rome, 
and we were unable to find out whether the question was referred to 
the Holy Office or no. We learn from the Bull that such was the case, 
We do not learn, nor could we expect to learn, anything about: the 
discussion which ensued, ‘The disputes of the Sacred Congregation 
are not made public; we are never likely to know what part was 
played by the strong friends of whose support we were assured. What 
we do know is the result, The cardinals of the Holy Office decided 
unanimously against the validity of English Orders. 

How is the result to be accounted for? Why was the general 
expectation so completely falsified? It is an obvious thing to say 
that we see here the result of a candid and exhaustive investigation. 
The trend of opinion was in favour of the validity, The wishes of 
the Pope himsélf were supposed to look that way. But the truth 
prevailed. Careful inquiry showed the falsity of the favourable 
opinion; the highest wishes and the hopes that gathered round them 
were inevitably swept aside, It is a clear. and simple argument, very 
comforting to those who played an active part against us in the con- 
troversy. But a slight examination of the Bull will awaken some 
doubts about the conclusion. 

In the first place, the Bull does not bear those marks of careful 
and exhaustive study which might be expected. The historical argu- 
ment contains extraordinary blunders, surely out of place in the 
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‘finished work of experts. ‘Some of these, which have no i 
bearing on my present subject, were’ exposed as soon as t 
appeared. Another I shall deal with below. The “theologica 
ment is very nebulous. Its defenders are not sure of its mea 
-As every one knows, the English ordinations are declared invalid 
account of-defective form and intention. A French writer has sho 
that the defect of intention is inferred from the -use of a defecti 
form.*. But English critics of the -Bull have shown that what i 
lacking in our form is lacking also in other forms which are recognise 
as valid by the Roman Church; indeed, in the ancient Roman for 
itself. Father Bernard Vaughan replies hotly that the fault is attri 
buted not to the form in itself, but to the employment of the form iy 
anew and defective sense.t ` That is-to say, the defect of form resul 
from a defective intention. The two arguments combined will ma 
“an excellent circle. Read apart, they leave us wondering what th 
Bull does mean. Is this the result of thorough and exhaustive study 4 
Again; we read in the Bull some old and venerable arguments whic 
have done duty in the controversy for generations. I do not complai 
, of that; the use of old arguments is legitimate, as long as they are 
thought to retain any force against old positions. But the defence of 
the English Ordinal has lately proceeded on new lines. Mgr. 4 
Gasparri, following the lead of his colleague, M. Boudinhon,, { 
startled us a year ago by grounding the validity of our ordinations. ` 
-upon the use of certain prayers, the importance of which we had 
overlooked. To the P. de Augustinis rumour attributed ‘an ever 
more startling and original defence. In the argument of the Bull 
- we might expect to see these new defences attacked and pulverised. 
We find one of them barely alluded to, the other entirely ignored. Is 
this the outcome of-a laborious investigation ? 
But, in the second place, the Bull itself testifies to its own origin. 


= The decision of the cardinals is described in significant terms: “ Ji 


ad unum consensere, propositam causam tam pridem ab Apostolica sede 
plene fuisse et cognitam et iudicatam : eius autem denuo institute” 
actaque quaestione, emersisse quanto illa iustitiae sapientiaegue pondere 
totam rem abdsolvisset.” It was not a new decision at all; the cardinals 

found that the Holy See had already long since decided the question ; 
. the new inquiry served only to illustrate the justice and wisdom then 
‘displayed. We learn also from the Bull what was the precedent. here - 
referred to. It was the decision of the year 1704, given by Clement XI. 

in the Gordon case. This, we are told, has always been regarded by 

the Roman Court as a final settlement; nothing but ignorance of its 

true naturé has enabled any Catholic writer to treat the question of 
` English Orders as an open orie.t 


* Revue Anglo-Romaine. Tom. iii. p. 598. + Tablet, Oct. 31, p. 706. 
į Adeo ut, quoties deinceps in re simili decernendum fuit, toties idem Clementis XT. 
communicatum sit decretum. Que cum ita sint, non videt nemo controversiam 
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tural question rises to the mind. If these circumstances were 
to the authorities at Rome, why was any investigation ordered ? 
thing but ignorance of these facts could render possible a free dis- 
sion of the subject, why should not that ignorance have been ‘dispelled 
simply publishing the truth ? Why this apparatus of a Commission 
‘Inquiry ? Was it a farce? Respect for the personal character of 
eo XIII. forbids us to attribute to him so stupid a pleasantry. The 
ppointment of the Commission must have had some serious object. 
What was it? It can hardly have been to inquire into the facts of 
he Gordon case, They were all on record. The Commissioners were 
issuredly not called to Rome to inform the Pope what his predecessor 
‘lement XI. had done. Were they invited to sit in judgment on 
his decision ? That seems an impossible subversion of parts. Why, 
again, was there so general an expectation of a new departure? Was 
his confined to those who were ignorant of the Gordon case? We 
ound it in the minds of some who could not possibly share this 
ignorance. What then? Did they expect a Papal decision to be 
overthrown ? 

Here is a budget of questions. ` I have not% string of, answers 
ready to hand, but I will call attention to some circumstances which 
may possibly tor a little light upon the difficulty. I am very imper- 
fectly informed, and yet, at the same time, I have to be on my guard 
against a breach of confidence. It-will easily be understood that our 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge at Rome were strictly limited, 
and at the same time some things came in our way which we are 
not altogether free to disclose. 

Soon after the opening’of the Commission we learnt that the chief 
rock ahead was the Gordon decision. We were not a little surprised. 
The existing practice was known to be grounded on that case, but 
small value was commonly attached to the precedent. What was 
known of it was due to Le Quien, who, in his reply to Le Courayer, 
published certain- documents in the case obtained from the Holy Office. 
from these it. appeared that John Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, 
ordained according to the English rite, who had gone into exile with 
James II., petitioned the Holy See to declare his Orders invalid, in 
order that he might be re-ordained. In his petition he set out reasons 
for the invalidity, including a relation of the Nag’s Head fable, a pre- 
posterous account of the English Forms of Ordination, and a very. 
inadequate complaint against the intention of the English bishops. 
The matter was referred to the Holy Office, and the Orders which 
‘Gordon had received were declared invalid. The decree, as given by 
Le Quien, was apparently based upon the statements of the petition. 


éemporibus nostris exsuscitam, Apostolic Sedis, iudicio definitam multo antea 
fuisse: documentisque ilis haud satis quam oportuerat cognitis, fortasse factum ut . 
scriptor aliquis catholicus disputationem de ca libere babers non dubitarit. 
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It was therefore supposed to be infécted by the vice of its ori 

had a certain validity, as ruling the practice; but theological o 

mentative value it had none, The question could be reopened, aS 
` upon which there had been no real adjudication. - 

Pressing these considerations, we were told that Le Quien’s acco 
was erroneous or defective. The Holy Office did not proceed mere 
upon the statements of Gordon’s petition. The English rites wer 
carefully examined, A Consultor named Genetti, a man of some mar 

` in his time, was even sent to England to pursue inquiries. As-a resul 
of these investigations, the Sacred Congregation decided that Gordo: 
was invalidly ordained. We tried to obtain further information. W 
asked if we might. þe allowed to examine. the documents in the cas 
We were told that the archives of the Holy Office were absolutely) 
inaccessible. We gathered a few hints of what was going on in the 
Commission. It was said that Cardinal Mazzella, who presided over 
_ the sittings, forbade any attempt to go behind the Gordon decision 
The Commission, he said, was under the Holy Office, the commissioner 
“were consultors of the Congregation, and could not revise the decree 
of their superiors. They might investigate the history of the con- 
 troversy ; they might analyse the constituents of the English rite ; but 
‘they could not debate. the validity of the form, which had already been 
judged invalid. ` This we pieced together from scattered hints. We” 
caught a suggestion, also, that the form had been pronounced invalid ` 
because it. did not consist in a prayer. This implied that in the year 
1704 the Holy Office was so far penetrated by the teaching of Morinas 
as to rule, contrary to the then prevailing opinion of the schools, that 
the form of ordination must essentially be a-prayer. This was hardly 
credible; and the less so as we know that only a month later a body . 
of consultors of the same Congregation, in their puzzling response on 
Abyssinian Orders, inclined to the view that Accipe Spiritum Sanctum 
was a sufficient form for priestly ordination.” 
` What we heard of this matter justified the opinion freely expressed 
at Rome, that if our question went to the Holy Office it was useless to 
-look for any change of the existing practice. The cardinals indi- 
vidually might be well disposed, but acting in the Congregation they 
were bound by their own precedents; they might refuse to put out 
any fresh condemnation, but they would not innovate. We know 
from the Bull that the question did go to the Holy Office, and the re- 
sult more than fulfils the prediction, The Gordon decision is quoted 
as conclusive. Our information about the ground of that decision is. 
also verified in part. It was based exclusively upon a defect of form 
and intention. But we are not- told in what the defect of form con- 
sisted. Is there a definition in the documents? If so, one could 
wish that it had been published. We are afforded some negative 
* This subject is discussed in De Hierarchia Anglicana, App. Ji 
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tion, We are told that the condemnation of Gordon’s Orders 
t rest upon the omission from the English rite of the Tradition 
2 Instruments. But even this is not asserted directly, as might 
xpected. We are asked to infer it. If that had been the case, 
e are told, the Holy Office would, according to custom (de more), have 
eqnired not an absolute but a conditional re-ordination. In this 
assago, if I am not mistaken, we have another example of extra- 
ordinary blundering in the conduct of the argument. _ 

The classical authority for the custom referred to is a passage in 
chat wonderful medley, the treatise “ De Synodo Diccesana” of 
enedict XIV. The origin of the’ practice of conditional re-ordination 
in such a case is there referred to a certain resolution of the Sacred 
ongregation of the Council. The Tradition of the Instruments had 
been accidentally omitted in the ordination of a priest, and the Con- 
gregation was consulted as to what should be done, The prevailing 
opinio seems to have been that the omitted ceremony should ‘be 
supplied. A decretal of Gregory IX. is quoted in support of this, and 
also a passage from Natalis Alexander. In deference, however, to the 
‘opinion of certain theologians who held that the Tradition of the 










ya Instruments must not be treated separately, but should cohere with 
other parts of the rite, the Sacred Congregation, for greater caution; 
ordered the whole ordination to be conditionally repeated.* Such is 


the origin of the practice. And what is the date of this resolution ? 
It was adopted, says Benedict XIV., “ priusquam huic operi extremam 
manum admoveremus.” There can be no doubt that by these words 
he indicates a date ʻafter his book was begun, and before it was 
finished. Now, he tells us in the Preface that he began it after hie 
promotion to the See of Bologna and finished it after his election as 
Pope. He was promoted to Bologna in 1731, and was raised to the 
apostolic throne in 1740. Between these dates, then, falls the reso- 
lution in question. But that being so, how can it be said that in 1704 
custom would have required conditional ré-ordination in case the - 
Tradition of the Instruments were omitted? The custom was not yet 
established. . 

This explanation must have slipped’ into the Bull by an extra- 
ordinary oversight. Takenin connection with other blunders, it shows, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, how incomplete was the 
preparation of the materials upon which the decision was based. But 
to return to the point, this inference failing us, we are thrown back 

- into entire ignorance of the specific defect alleged in the Gordon case. 
Cannot this ignorance be dispelled? Is it too much to hope that 
even yet we may have the judgment of the Holy Office published in 
full by authority ? an 

How important this may be I will now try to show. Why is the 

i * De Synodo Diæcesana, Lib. viii, cap. x. §§ 1, 12, and 18. .? 
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Gordon precedent regarded as binding? One can easily un 
that a mere Committee of Consultors was forbidden to go bebi 
The Sacred Congregation itself was naturally unwilling to rever 
But was the Roman Pontiff himself bound? All the steps that he 
taken indicate a real wish to reopen the question. He cannot hav 
. appointed the Commission merely to report on a foregone conclusio; 
He conveyed to his intimates the idea that he was bent on a new 
departure. If he had followed his bent, if there had been a rea 
investigation, the result might conceivably have been a condemnation 
of English Orders; but the decision would have been conveyed i 
different terms ; it would assuredly not have dealt so loosely with thé 
terms of the problem ; it would not have ignored the newer condition 
of the controversy. As it is, there is no pretence of a really ne 
decision. The old one is confirmed, and is treated as in’ itself 
conclusive. The Pope has failed to reopen the question, as he 
desired. What was the hindrance ? i 
: The answer is obscurely indicated in the Bull. Readers of the auth- 
orised translation were puzzled by the careful dating of the decree given 
in the Gordon case, feria quinta. The dateis significant. Matters of \ 
ordinary moment are dealt with by the Holy Office in their ordinary ` ` 
sessions ; but graver matters are reserved for an extraordinary session, 
presided over by the Pope in person. This extraordinary session is 
always held on Thursday, feria quinta. A decree of the Sacred . 
Congregation thus dated has therefore an additional solemnity. It 
is pronounced by the Pope in person, and none but the Pope can vary 
it. But can even the Pope vary it? A small ‘but influential school 
_ of Roman theologians holds that he cannot, It is well known what 
diverse -interpretations of the definition of infallibility are current in 
the Roman schools. There are-extremists, and there are minimisers. . 
By some of the former it is held that all decrees given by the Pope in the 
Holy Office, feria quinta, come under the definition. They are there- 
fore, so far as they deal with faith and morals, irreformable, Not. 
even the Pope himself may call in question the decrees of his 
, predecessors thus pronounced. The Gordon decision would come 
under this rule. 
Is this the way in which the Pope was bound ? Is he constrained 
. by the opinion of a small school of theologians? To ‘the average 
Englishman such an idea may seem strange; he conceives the Pope - 
as an absolute spiritual monarch, and wonders why he should not 
break through such trammels. But it is a fixed principle of the 
Roman Curia, and a principle founded in grave reasons, never to act. 
in a manner that would directly contravene any theological opinion 
seriously maintained in. the ‘schools and tolerated by the Church. 
. This tutiorism, as it is called—this principle of always following the | 
* safer course—finds its chief scope. in regulating the practice ‘of the 
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with regard to thé sacraments; but it is obviously applicable 
such delicate questions as those which turn upon, the definition 
allibility. - No decision of the Holy See can safely -be impugned 
, in the opinion of any serious theologians, is infallible and irre- 
able. The Pope himself could not revise it, unless he should 
‘st formally reprobate and extinguish the opinion which bars his 
ay. But ihe formal reprobation of an opinion maintained by grave 
heologians is the most extreme exercise of the Papal authority ; it is 
thing to be done only under pressure of urgent necessity. 
If, then, I am not misinformed, the’ Pope found himself practically 
ebarred from reopening any question touching faith and morals 
ecided in the Gordon case. There may have been-a debate, a 
truggle, over the value to be assigned to the opinion which stood in 
the way. There may have been argument about the scope of the 
Gordon decision itself, and its relatión to faith or morals. It must 
have had some relation to facts aswell. The question of what consti- 
tutes the essential form in the English rite is a question of fact. And 
hence arises the importence of knowing accurately the terms of the 
. decision. It pronounced the form of the English rite invalid. But 
„~ what was regarded as the form? The majority of theologians would 
say that some one prayer or other formula must constitute the essen- 
tial form. Others would find it in a combination of the various 
elements which the rite contains. Taking the former view, theologians 
of acknowlédged eminence have pointed out several prayers in the 
Ordinal which, in their judgment, are’ sufficient. But others, again, . 
have fastened upon some element of the rite as the esential form, 
which no one could defend as adequate.. There is, for example, a sort 
_ of blessing, which follows the examination of the candidates. This 
was regarded by Billuart as the form, and he pronounced it insuffi- 
cient; a judgment in which every theologian would probably concur. 
Whence did he derive his idea? Is it possible that this was the form 
which. the Holy Office declared defective? If so, the decision, so far 
as it concerns the faith, was one with which no English theologian 
will quarrel. We should reply that there was an error with regard to 
the facts. But in that case the decision is not, in the view of any 
‘theologian, irreformable. The-most extreme interpretation of the 
Vatican definition will not make the Pope infallible in matters of fact, 
In the recent Bull we find a similar inaccuracy. Here, again, the Pope 
has taken as the essential form of the English rite a phrase which, at 
all events apart from its context, no English divine acknowledges to 
be such. This he declares insufficient. We have no quarrel with him 
on that account. Some of us may contend that the words, “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” taken by themselves, would be a sufficient form; but 
the contention is purely academic, and has no bearing on the validity 
of English Orders.. We have other objections, and graver ones, to the 
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reasons on which the declaration is grounded; but whether t 
good or bad, their application to the question at isstie is vitiate 
the error in matter of fact. It is not impossible that in the G 
case, if all the documents were published, a like state of things w 
be discloséd. A theological proposition, which we should not be a 
or should not care to dispute, may have been erroneously applied 
the facts of the English ordinations. 

On these grounds I urge the importance of a disclosure of all tha 
can_be known about the Gordon case. I hope that my motives 
pressing this will not be misconstrued, They are the same as tho 
which stirred all with whom I was acting in our visit to Rome, an 
in the movement which led to that visit. With a single eye to 
future, and perhaps far distant, reunion of Christendom, we laboure 
‘to find a course by which the Church of Rome might retreat from a 
false position with the least possible loss of dignity, with the’ least _ 
possible dislocation of traditional policy. We have reason to” believe 
that our labours were looked upon with no disfavour ‘by the highest - 
authorities. In spite of that, we have met with a grievous disap-, 
pointment. “TI do not know that I shall ever recover from this blow,” 
writes one of our friends over sea. But, in recovering from the first S 
sense of defeat, our plain duty is thoroughly to search out the causes 
of the disappointment.- I make this essay in that direction. If it 
be true that we stumbled upon a decision of the Holy See which, on ` 
the tutiorist principle, is covered by thé definition of infallibility, our 
difficulty is narrowed down to a clear issue. If the Gordon decision 
‘stands in the way because of a theological opinion regarding it as 
irreformable, then the question of English Orders can be effectively 
reopened only on one of three. conditions: Hither the- definition of 
infallibility must be abandoned, or the restraining opinion must be 
reprobated, or the decision itself must be shown faulty in matter of 
fact. The first alternative would, no doubt, commend itself to most 
Englishmen, but it is not matter of present discussion ;. the second 
raises difficulties which'we are not yet called upon to face; the third 
is dependent upon evidence that may possibly be forthcoming. , 

The recent Bull itself adds little or nothing, I believe, to the 
difficulty. It stands or falls with the Gordon decision. The reasoned 
arguments which it contains can easily be set-aside. I note one 
' point, the importance of which I am unable to gauge. The Pope 
tells us that he summoned the cardinals of the Holy Office before 
him, feria quinta, and they gave their judgment. But he did not there 
and then confirm it.* He took time to consider, and eventually gave 
his decision in the form ofa Bull. Has he thus avoided a pronounce- 
ment, which, in the opinion of some theologians, would be irreform- 


* Verumtamen optimum factu duximus ‘supersedere sententia, quo et melius per- 
penderemus conveniretne expediretque eandem rem auctoritate nostra rursus declarari, 
et uberiorem divini luminis copiam supplices imploraremus. 
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Those who would fain share the hopes which some of us 
ain, need not be discouraged by the air of finality, the 
phere as of the Medes and Persians, which is cast about 
decision by the use‘of the curial language. Minds that are 
jamiliar with that remarkable dialect may. be awestruck by 
solemn condemnation of all who shall challenge the Bull as 
breptitious or’ subreptitious. But these are of course only the 
ommon forms of the Chancery. It is pretty safe to assume that 
the Bull itself there is nothing to prevent a reopening of the 
uestion. 

It is manifest that without such reopening, the reunion of 
hristendom remains impossible. The Church of England has not a 
hadow of-doubt concerning her own Orders, and cannot tolerate the 
expression of doubt by others. Until they are fully acknowledged 


cable quantity in Christendom. She is not like ‘the separate 
Churches of the East, venerable for their antiquity, more venerable 
for their stedfastness through centuries of repression and persecu- 
| tion, but insignificant in numbers, stationary or retrograde in point of 
f influence. It was said to me by a Roman friend who is deeply 
versed in the problem, that Rome, England and Russia are the three 
great factors in the reunion of Christendom, and that a union of 
any two of these, excluding the third, would only aggravate the evil 
of disunion. Therefore, every one who would labour for anion must 
_labour also for the favourable solution of the question of the 
ordinations. 
Ido not pretend that this is the only or the greatest difficulty. 
There remain great questions, going down to the roots of Christian 
practice, if not of Christian belief, the solution of which would over- 
turn any mere human wisdom. No one can hope for reunion who 
does not believe in the divine origin and the divine ordering of the 
Church. But to them who believe in this there is no word impossible. 
They watch for opportunities, They welcome every expression of 
hope, coming from whatever side. On the morning of the day we 
left Rome we were waiting in Cardinal Rampolla’s anti-chamber, 
when there came out from the inner room a number of cardinals, who 
had been attending a congregation. Ohe of them spied us, came up, 
and seizing a hand of each cried aloud: “ Vous partec donc aujourd- 
‘hui; trop tôt, trop tôt! Mais nous nous reverrons; nous arrangerons 


nos différends ; nous nous reverrons.” It was done so publicly that ` 


I need not reserve his name. I do not expect to see Cardinal Segna 

again; but as long as I live I shall remember his kindness, and I 

have an unshaken faith in the fulfilment of the rest of his prophecy. 
T. A. Lacey. 


there can be no union. But the Church of England is not a negli- ` 


- IL.. 
THE POLICY. OF THE BULL. +; 

ABE guess of ‘Anglican ee was taken up in ona with 

the. appeal for union made by Leo XIII. in the Encyclical s 

«í Presclara” of 1894, and more particularly in his letter -to the 

English people. -The grotp’ of Anglicans of. whom Lord Halifax i is 

the spokesman took’ this appeal seriously, and ever. since that. time 


negotiations have been going on more or less continuously between , 
them and the Vatican. It is not easy to say exactly what the 


, negotiations were. There were intermediaries. Leo himself was 


I 


-of a prior admission that the Anglican Church had an existence as a ` 


very reserved with Lord Halifax; but others took upon them to, 
foster hopes. No doubt it was the Anglican party who put forward : 
‘the question of Orders, as a starting-point for farther action. The 


Pope acceded to an examination. of the question. The idea of an 
incorporate union, so dear to Lord Halifax, and so much favoured in 
the first instance by the Pope, could only be. carried out on-the basis 


~ Church, and was therefore in a position to discuss a union with. the 


- certain that the Pope entered heartily into these views. The Abbé . 
_ Duchesne was accordingly deputed to inquire into the validity of the ` 
‘Anglican Orders, and was well, -aware that-a, favourable conclusion would | - 
be very well received. This was before the Abbé was put at the head of - 


_ Roman ‘Church. _ Once recognise the validity of her Orders, and it would . ` 


be possible to go into conferencé as to the points of difference between 
the two Churches, and the:mean3 of coming to an agreement. Itis quite 


~-the French College at Rome. He made his investigation, arrived at the 


conclusion that the Orders were valid, sent his report to the Vatican, 
atid received from Cardinal Ratmpolla. a letter of thanks and con- 


gratulations, together with a grand silver.medal, which the Holy Father _ 


sent him as a sign, „of his satisfaction and particular goodwill. _ All 


ous happened i in, the winter of 1894-95. 


“an 
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he autumn of 1895 the idea of union was in higher favour at 
tican than ever. Cardinal Rampolla encouraged the founda- 
of the Revue Anglo-Romaine, a journal devoted to the treatment 
roblems concerning the union of Churches, and particularly the 
anion of the Anglican Church, and edited by the Abbé Portal, a 
ench priest, and a personal friend of Lord Halifax. 
This movement in favour of union was, however, regarded by the 
Catholics in England with no little apprehension and mistrust, and their 
‘opposition alone would have been sufficient to wreck it for the time. being, 
Yardinal Vaughan viewed the idea of incorporate union as a chimera, 
ut treated the efforts to realise it as a real danger. He got articles 
ritten against the validity of Anglican Orders; and on this side the 
controversy was conducted with no little heat. Leo, who would fain 
have maintained an attitude of judicial impartiality, soon found ont 
that he must take a side: he must either definitely encourage the 
hopes èf the Anglicans, or he must do something to calm the excited 
fears of the Catholics. Even at Rome, if we except the Pope and 
Cardinal Rampolla, who for a long time fondly hoped that they could 
, make this policy of union a means of accomplishing very large results, 
/ theological opinion was adverse to the validity. Were there not, 
indeed, decisions of the’ Sacred Congregations which settled the dis- 
pute? There were, but in spite of them all the Pope was not disabused 
of his fancy. Compelled at last to take some action, he named a Com- 
mission of theologians, which sat at Rome in the spring of the present 
year, under the presidency of Cardinal Mazzella. The Pope wished to 
put the Abbé Duchesne on the Commission, as well as two or three 
others who had pronounced in favour of validity, or, at all events, 
thought the matter still open to discussion. Cardinal Vaughan, on the 
other hand, had sent three theologians from England to argue for the 
nullity of the Orders and to oppose any idea of compromise, for this was 
the light in which the recognition of a doubt in the matter would 
have been considered. All the members of the Commission were 
bound to the strictest secrecy, so that it is impossible to find 
out exactly what happened ; which is the less to be regrétted because 
it is quite certain that nothing happened of the least importance. 
The theologians set forth the arguments which favoured their re- 
spective views; papers were written, and, after a series of delibera- 
tions, a report was placed in the hands of the Pope. No con- 
clusion was arrived at; none could be come to in this preliminary 
assembly. Only the materials for a judgment were worked out, in case 
his Holiness should think fit to pronounce a decision. It is, perhaps, 
worth while to mention that two English clergymen, the Rev. Messrs. 
Lacey and Puller, were in Rome during this discussion.- Of course, 
they were not admitted to the secrets of the Commission, but their pre- 
sence bore witness to the great interest their party took in the matter,- 
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the hopes which the Caurt of Rome had semi-officially enco 
and the prospect that was still left to the partizans of validity, 

Before quitting Rome, when the labours of the Commission 
at an end, the learned Anglicans had no longer to second the effor 
‘the friends of validity, they attended a Mass celebrated by the P 
along with the Abbé Portal, and then went home, without bei 
told what judgment his Holiness was to give. By this time, toward 
the end of June, there was no expectation of a decision favourabl 
„to validity, but it was still hoped that the Pope might discreotl 
inaintain silence, and leave the question open as a moot point fo 
theologians. Mr. Gladstone’s intervention, which was brought to bear to 
wards the end of May, would seem to have been designed to lead to thi 

. result ; not that he himself would have moved for so slight‘an end, bu 
that the Anglican friends of union, finding the English Catholics press so 
hard for a positive condemnation of their Orders, thought that the 
intervention.of the Grand Old Man would influence the mind’ of the 
Pope. A minor demonstration, the speech of the Abbé Portal at an 
Anglican meeting in London, on July 16, had, no doubt, the same object. i  - 
But by this time the question was already settled in the Pope’s Y 
mind, and he actually was on the point of signing the Spamo against \ 

` Anglican Orders. 

There is not the ‘smallest doubt that the Pope gave way hofore the 
violent pressure of the English Catholic bishops and the Roman con- © 
gregations. After the advances which he had himself made to the 

- Anglicans, his best course, if he could neither pronounce formally for 

. the Orders nor recognise them as doubtful, would have been to cay 
nothing. „He assuredly was not in want of precedents. But the 
party of tradition carried him away. Cardinal Vaughan did every- 
thing in his power to obtain ‘the decision he wanted. His last and 
perhaps most telling stroke was a collective letter from the whole -of 
the Catholic Episcopate of the United Kingdom. This letter has not 
been published, so that its date and exact contents cannot yet be 

_ given; but its existence is absolutely certain. It must have been 
`~ «gent to Rome before the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s letter. Doubt- 

less what the bishops pointed out to the Pope in this document - 
was exactly what Cardinal Vaughan had been saying ever ‘since the, 
question of union was first raised-——namely, that an incorporate union - 
was a chimera; that to recognise Anglican Orders would be sub- 
versive of Catholicism in England; that the doubt that prevailed 
as to the sacraments of the Established Church was precisely a 
cause of individual conversions, which would diminish in number 
if if were recognised that’ there was any chance of English Orders 

‘proving valid; that English Catholicism, in a way, lived by the 

‘belief that they were null and void, and would be wounded to 

+ the quick if the decision wete suspended, or even if condemnation 


~ 
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tponed. The Pope himself tells us, in the Bull Avostolica 
ihat he left the final examination of the question to the con- 
Hon of cardinals called “‘ Suprema.” In this.way he covered 
treat, by enlightening his fudgment. The Encyclical, Satis Cog- 
m, on the unity. of the Church, had already been published, on 
ə 29, with a view to show the Anglicans that there was no -desire 
union in the proper sense of the word, but only for their sub- 
ission to the Roman authority. Leo XII., perhaps, would have 
iked to stop at that point; but that Encyclical had satisfied nobody, 
ither the English Catholics nor the Anglicans,’ It was necessary 
erefore to take some further step. 
The “Suprema” met on July 16, under the presidency of the Pope. 
All the cardinals were of opinion that the matter had been long since 
edecided, and that the debates in the preliminary commission had 
served to show how wise the decision had been. Leo XIII. added 
that hethad not therefore come: to the resolution to renew the con- 
demnation pronounced by his predecessor, but that he had now finally 
made up his mind to take this step, in order to prevent the pernicious 
error into which many persons might fall, of thinking that they 
found “the sacrament and the fruits of order” where they did not 
really exist. That is always the staple argument of the English 
Catholics. To allow it to be believed that Anglican: Orders are valid, 
would be to dry up the source of individual conversions. We may well 
believe that this argument was again pressed upon the Pope during ` 
the month of August. At all events, the Bull declaring Anglican 
Orders null and void was published about the middle of September. 
Considered simply as a theological document, and from the point of 
view of its authority in Catholic eyes, the decision is certainly final. 
It carries with it the whole of the authority of the Pope; it can never 
be reviewed. The arguments on which it rests are by no means without 
weight. .Leo XIII. says that Anglican ordinations are void for want 
of form and for want of intention, the framers of the Anglican ritual 
having, of their own accord, struck out of the liturgical formula every 
word which expressed the nature and object of the Christian priest- 
hood, and especially in what concerned the matter of the Eucharist. 
Their forms, taken in their natural sense, do not imply the conferring 
of the real priesthood, and their editors had no intention of bestowing 
any supernatural power. Thero is, therefore, no sacrament. That 
which there is no will to do is not done; no ae is given where 
. none is intended. 

These arguments are by no means EEEE and it would 
be easy for Catholic theologians to defend on this issue the pontifical 
decision. But I prefer here to indicate two consequences. which 
flow from it, rather than to expatiate on its legitimacy. In order 
to condemn Anglican Orders the Pope has had to lay down the - 
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principle thata form of consecration which would be suffi 
the case of an orthodox rite is insufficient in the’ Anglican 
because in the orthodox rite the formula is_ understood wi 
implicit meaning’ which the Anglicans chose to` exclude. 
sacrament can therefore no longer be regarded as a sort of m 
. formula working.in virtue of its own force independently of the s 
attached to it by those who use it. The administration of a sacram 
must consequently be an intelligent act, a human act. The popula 
theology does’ not give prominence to this idea; it will hencefortj 
be necessary to bring it up .to that point. 
. Further, the preliminary Commission brought before the Cardind 
and the Pope the history of the sacrament of Holy Orders. But thé 
did not express all that they thought about it. Leo XII., who knew 
well that in ancient times ordination was conferred simply by layinge 
on of hands, with prayer, has said that the laying on of hands was the 
: substance of the sacrament; but he said it in passing, and with some 
verbal and mental reservation; for his predecessor: Hugenius IV., 
when presiding at the Council of Florence, defined the substance of 
ordination to be the presentation of the cup, &c. Theologians have ` 
_sometimes endeavoured to pare down the meaning of this conciliar ` 
declaration, but it can only be done by subterfuge. In order to 
reconcile Eugenius IV. with Leo XIIL, and harmonise theology. with 
history, it will be necessary more and more to give up the mechanical 
‘ notion of the sacrament, to find room for the idea of development, to 
accord to the Church the power of determining both the substance 
and the form of the sacrament of ordination, This decision of Leo XIII. 
may therefore prove to be a new point of departure in sacramental 
theology. But I must add that, in all probability, this result was 
neither perceived nor intended by any of those who took parti in the 
publication of the decree. _ 
- There is another consequence which was even less foreseen or 
desired by the Pope and the Cardinals, or by those who pressed for | 
the nullity of the Orders. The negotiations for the reunion of the 
Anglican Church, ‘if undertaken at all seriously, could have had no 
other object than the promotion of a united Anglican Church, having 
` its own discipline and some kind of administrative autonomy, and being, 
to some extent, withdrawn from the domination which the Papacy—as 
conceived by the Jesuits, the Roman Cardinals, and the Pope himself— 
` claims and exercises over every province of life, intellectual, social, and 
political, Such a united Church could only have been Roman in the 
sense of having the tie of communion, and of a subordination little more 
than theoretical. This has not been considered a gaim; it has rather - 
' been , dreaded as involving a real peril. The presence of a group of — 
`. Catholics cultivating the domain of religious knowledge with a certain, 
. freedom, not running everlastingly to Rome to find out what they 
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think in matters belonging to the purely human order of 
civil and national, enjoying their own self-government, and 
ed rather to give advice to Rome than to take instructions from 
might not this have proved a dangerous example for the 
olicism of the rank and file who are thoroughly broken in and 
stomed to blissful and absolute submission? The more the 
usion of a new element into Roman Catholicism is really to be 
ished for, the more it has been dreaded by those who find in immo- 
lity the security of religion. Whatever one may think of its grounds, 
e condemnation of Anglican Orders, in existing circumstances and 
otwithstanding the personal tendencies of any who have worked for 
it, is none the less a victory for that party which would make of 
Catholicism ‘a fixed religion without movement, disciplined like a 
qegiment, inert in thought, devoted absolutely to the glorification of 
its chief ond existing only for him, It is lawful to hope that this 
ideal, which is not precisely that*of the Gospel, will never be realised. 
But that hope derives no support from present appearances. 
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‘THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


[ HE following paper, apparently a memorandum of one of the last 


meetings of the late Cabinet (it is dated June 22, 1895), was ` 


discovered more than a year ago on the top of a dust-cart returning from 
No. 10 Downing Street. The person into whose possession it came has 
hitherto, from motives of delicacy, withheld it from the world. But now 
that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer has with such curt ‘contempt 
‘repelled the imputation that he was capable of- describing the late Prime 
Minister as “.amiable and accomplished,” it has been thought that no 
-all-feeling would be created by the publication of the: MS]. 


Sm W. H-—r: What are we waiting for? 

Mr. A—o—u : Did you say “what” or “whom,” H—re—t? 
“Because I presume you have noticed that the Prime Minister has not 
yet made his appearance. 

Sm W. H.: I said “What?” and I did notice tho fact you 
remark upon. 

Mr. A.: Then you don’t consider that the absence of the Prime 
Minister is in itself a reason for waiting until 

Mr, C—psp—ii B—rm—n: My dear A—g—h, are you not 
aware that the office of , Prime Minister is unknown to the Constitu- 
tution and that H—re—t is such a stickler for constitutional etiquette 
that he thinks it his duty to ignore the holder of it? 

` [Ministers laugh, H—rco-~r frowns. 

Mr. J—n M—ri—y: Something musty that theory of our absolute 
Ministerial equality, isn’t it? Besides, it was only invented originally 
as a handle of attack against Walpole. 

Loro K-—-ms—tey: Still Walpole did ‘boss the show,” as the 
*’ Americans say, in a way that no Minister has ever done since. 


s’ 
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Sp—nc—Rr : Yes, he wouldn't have stood mutiny, you may be 


S—w L—r—re: Oh, nonsense. Mutiny was the regular 
then. In those dear old days a Minister could get up on his 
nd soundly rate a colleague sitting beside him on the Treasury 
Rh. 
. C. B.: Yes, and a good thing too. It cleared the Ministerial 
It was, at any rate, better than having two of our number 
using to speak to each other out of doors, and losing no oppor- 
nity of talking aż each other in Parliament. 
Sır W. H. (enraged): Look here, C—pb—Il B—rm-—-n. If you 
on’t drop your 
Mr. C. B.: Stop H—c—t! for heaven’s sake! 
+ Sim W. H.: d—d impertinent chaff. PI 

Mx. O. B.-: Too late, alas! You have broken the spell. 
_ Str W. H.: What the d 
! Mr. C. B.: You have; my dear fellow,—smashed it completely. . I 

old one of the other side only yesterday, when he was indulging in 

some of his impertinent chaff about the “happy family,” that we were 
really getting on beautifully together, and that you hadn’t sworn ati 
any of us for over a month. But now—ah, now I have lost the right 
to boast of our pleasant and friendly Cabinet Councils. - 

Mr. S. L. : I, on the other hand, have won a tenner. It’s an ill- 
wind that blows nobody any good. 

Mr. C. B.: Oh, you backed the H-—rce—tian “big, big D.,” did 
you ? 

Mr. S. L.: I did; for an even fiver. And I took another five to 
one that we should hear it in the first’ ten minutes; which wager 
(looking at his watch) I have also pulled off. 

Sir. W. H.: Have we really met for this infernal folly? I ask 
again, What are we waiting for ? 

Mr. O. B.: A wind, my honoured friend,a wind! Why, I thought 
that was notorious. 

Mr. J. M.: “TI give thee a wind.” 

Sir G—e Tr—L—n: “Thou art kind.” 

Mr. A—L—D : “ And I another.” i 

Mr. J. M. (laughing) : I can’t say; “‘I myself have all the other.” 

Mr. C. B. : No; I should think not, and we don’t want your one’ 
wind either, M—rl—y. It’s one of those Irish breezes that the harder 
it blows the less way you make. 

Mr. A—o—xa: Is that what they mean by a “ hanging gale” in 
Treland ? 

Mr. C. B.: Don’t be iippant, A—q—h. No, Idon’t think much 
of any one of you three for Shakespearian witches. What has 
Hecate—I mean H—re—t—got to say ? 
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: Sm W. H. (with recovered temper): Weli, for one thing, 
don’t think much of your Shakespearian allegory at all. 
» Mr. ©. B.: Don’t you, now? I know a man, with’ the Ch. 
name of Joseph, who would consider it particularly happy. 
vessel Macbeth’s witch put to sea in is a “sieve.” I don’t suppo. 
would disapprove of ‘that as a symbolic description of the G 
stonian ship; and judging from the way he has talked ever since 
“ found salvation ” and lost him, he would hardly think it inappropri. 
for the crew to’ describe themselves as “like a rat without a tail.” 
Sır W. H.: There, that will do. You are riding your “ Macbeth 
to death. . _ [A slight noise in the ante-room 
Mr. O. B.: On the contrary; another character.in that tragedy, 
and a most important one, is at this moment about to enter. No less 
a person than the Scottish Thane himself. Listen! . 
Sır W. H.: I don't hear anything. 
. MR. ©. B.: Well, you'll feel his proximity ir in a moment. ¢ 
> Mr. S. L.: Ob, he feels it already, you may depend upon it. \ 


By the pricking of H—re—t’s thumbs 
Something bated this way comes. i N 


' Mr. C. B. : The pricking? You mean the biting, surely. At. any \ 
rate, that is rather the form of recognition you would expect to 
Oh, here is the Prime Minister. 





Enter L—pd R—s—B—y. 


~ Lord R. (taking his seat): What, all here? Dear me, I beg your 
pardon. Am I late ?. 

Lorp Sp—-nc—R: Oh, no! only a aalr of an hour—a 3 mere 
trifle. Besides, it’s convenient. It gives us time to discuss things. 

Lorn R.:' And persons too, no doubt. Well, now that we are all 
assembled, gentlemen, the first thing to be considered is, What are we. 
to do about last night’s vote in the House of Commons ? 

Mr. ©. B.: Well, I don’t know what: you are going to do about 
it; but there is clearly only one thing for me to do, Terder my 
resignation. 

. Lord R.: Yes; no doubt that is the first step. Constitutional - 
etiquette requires as much, at, any rate. But the important question 
for us is, whether we shall ask you to withdraw it or not. 

. Mr. O. B.: Pardon me; there is a more important question’ than 
that. It is-whether I shall withdraw it if you do ask me. 

; Sm W. H.: The question, as I remarked to you last night, 

-K—mb—ley, is whether we should go to the country exclusively on 
* the Local Veto Bill, or whether-—-— 


NO 
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K. (timidly) :, But isn’t it a preliminary question whether we 
ave to go to the country at all? 

W. H. (with deep contempt): It’s preliminary in the sense that 
ght be answered bya child who has not yet crossed the threshold 
ə alphabet: but it’s hardly worth an adult’s while to ask it. And 
ertainly cannot conceive any politician, however unformed (with 
aning), and however inexperienced, who could hesitate for a single 
oment to answer it in the affirmative. 

Lorp R.: It appears to me, gentlemen, that the question whether 
e should go to the country or stay where we are, is a question not 
to be answered without mature deliberation, and I should say that any 
politician, however advanced in years (with meaning), and however 
long conversant with public life, who would undertake to answer it 
offhand, can have profited very little by his experience. 

[An awkward pause. 
Mr. ©. B.: Perhaps I can shorten the Prime Minister's deliberations. ` 
df he is considering any alternative which depends upon my with- 
jdeawing my resignation, he may dismiss it at once from his mind, I , 
a ‘have not the slightest intention of withdrawing it. f 

Lord R.: Why? If it’s a matter of wounded official dignity, I 
think we might manage to apply a salve. I ami informed by those 
who are better acquainted with the technicalities of procedure in 
Supply than I am, or (carelessly) perhaps than any of us are, that 
‘there are ways of getting round that hostile vote of yesterday. 

Sm W. H. (smilingly) : You are an educational enthusiast, A—I—d. 
‘Why don’t you compile a little handbook of House of Commons pro- 
cedure for the benefit of the grossly ignorant—of all ranks ? 

Mr. C. B. : Oh, for aught I know we could get over the “ cordite” . 
business as you can over most things. But suppose I don’t want to 
do that ? ` 

Lord R.: Well, if you don’t do it, you force a Ministerial crisis. 

Mr. C. B. : But suppose I don’t object to that? 

Lord R.: But don’t you? 

Mr. C. B.: Why should I? 

A [Confused murmurs. Cries of “ For the sake 
of the Party,” “ To dish the Tories,” “ To 
get time for a new programme.” After a 
pause & voice is heard indistinelly muttering 
“ For the sake of the country.” 

ALL (struck with the idea): Of course! OF course! For the sake of 
‘€he country. 

Mr. C. B.: Rubbish ! Excuse my frankness! The country and, 
“for all I know, the party is not in the slightest degree interested in 
the question whether we go now or struggle on for another six months. 
‘Nhe people who are interested are ourselves, the eighteen gentle- » 
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men sitting round this table; and as I, one of those 
personally wish to get out of this boat at once, the only 
reason for my remaining would þe to oblige the rest of you. In 
words, it is for your beaux yeus that I am expected to go on oc 
ing that distasteful position on the Treasury Bench which you 
esteemed colleagues—you, the owners of those seventeen pair 
beautiful eyes—forbade me, in spite of my known wishes on the s 
ject, to exchange for the Speaker's chair. Is it too disrespectful 
‘your ocular charms to suggest that you are relying a little too mu 
on their fascination ? 

Sır W. H.: Please don’t difect your’ laboured irony at me. 
‘will be time for you to-refuse me a request when I make it. I,a 
any rate, am not quite so raw a hand as to want to carry on any 
longer with the present Administration, losing hundreds of votes in 
the constituencies every week. 

Lord R.: The statement of the Secretary for War disposes, at any 
rate, of the alternative of “sitting tight.” If he adheres to his 
resignation, either we ourselves must resign, or we must advise he \ 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament. Up'to the present no preference for 
either course has been expressed—I mean (pointedly) by the Cabinet x 
as a whole. 

Sır W. H.: You don’t agree with me then, I gather, K—mb—ley, 
about the way of fighting the election. 

- Lord K. (embarrassed) Well—you see—I thought that for the 
moment we were discussing matters antecedent to the election, 
matters of immediate consideration. 

Sm W. H.: We? ‘Who are “we”? I'm not discussing them, 
for one. There are no matters of immediate -consideration that are 
worth discussing. 

Lord R.: What immediate action do you think should Be A PN 
M—rl—y ? 

Mr. J. M.: Well, I should say certainly resign. But ay it is. 
not of much importance what we do. Dissolution in any event is 
inevitable. The Tories would never take office except for the purpose 
of advising the Queen to dissolve Parliament as soon as they have 
wound up the business of the session, 

Lord R.: Yes, I suppose we may take that as certain. 

Mr. J. M.: So that perhaps we might as well devote our time to- 
day to that question of the electoral programme which H—r——which. 
some of us have been discussing already. : 

Lord `R.: Oh, by all means, if you wish it. But I wasn’t aware 
that we had yet reached’ that stage in our deliberations. 

Sm W. H.: I am not wedded to any particular plan of campaign. 
eran Tae Have you any better to suggest ? 
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C. B.: I don’t think I would use that particular expression if 
you H—re—t. It is unlucky. 
2 W. H.: Or you, Sp—-nc—r? Or anybody? No? Then it 
derstood is it, that we give Local Veto the foremost place in our 
ramme ? (Murmurs. 
Lord R.: We have now then to consider, gentlemen, what general 
Fheme or policy and what specific measures of legislation we shall 
bmit to the constituencies. For myself I say with perfect sincerity 
hat I approach the matter with an almost open mind. In fact, I 
hinķ I may describe it as open on all questions except the one on 
which your own minds are already made up. Whatever other issues we 
may select to fight the election we are all, or virtually all, resolved, I 
presume, that it shall not be that of Local ‘Veto. 

[Einphatie signs of assent. 

Mr. J. M.: Surely it is scarcely necessary for me to answer the 
Prime Minister's - question. Personally I am pledged to only one 
article in the Liberal programme 

Mr. S. L.: Only one? Think of that! Why, it was in your own 
confounded constituency that they laid and hatched, or tried to hatch, 
that precious basket of eggs. You pick out one for yourself, and 
hand on the rest of the addled lot to us. Cool, upon my word, 

Mr. J. M. (sternly): But to that I am pledged irrevocably, 
indeed. You may thrust anything else you please into the back- 
ground, bat Home Rule for Ireland must have a foremost place. 
[ Murmurs.) My whole political credit is staked on that. 

Lord R.: I am sorry you have plunged so heavily, M—rl—y. 
If seems a hard thing to tell a man with so big a stake on that we 
can’t give him a run for his money. But I really don’t see my way 
to it. 

Mr. J..M.: Yet I seem to remember a certain speech about a 
“ predominant partner ý 

Lord R.: Where, was it delivered ? In the House of Lords? 

Mr. J. M.: Yes, 

Lorp R.: Ah, there was another, delivered a week afterwards in 
Edinburgh. You should read that if you are labouring under any 
delusions as to the meaning of the first, I am veld it is a- complete 
cure for them. 

“Mr. J. M.: You mean that the second speach Sha away the 
first ? 

Lord R.: You are perspicacity itself, Wey 

Sm W. H.: Was it you, A—l—d, who told me that funny story 
about the cook who burnt his fingers so badly over his. first omelette 
that 

Mr. C. B.: Be careful, H—rc—t, be careful! Avoid the i imagery 

- of the kitchen. 
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Lorp R.: It is the mark of the skilled orator to say only 
that he can explain away. Now, there are certain things—meta 
for instance, culinary metaphors—which refuse to lend themselvl 

. explanation and which stick to the man who uttered them as 
as 





Lord Sp—-nc-—R: Excuse my interrupting you ; but this is har 
business. I don’t think, M—rl—y, that you need have trotted ou 
' this old “ predominant partner” again. Indeed, I don’t see how i 
helps you. For if, according to R—b—y’s first ‘version, we can d 
nothing for the Home Rulers till the predominant partner has þéen 
converted, then 

Mr. J. M.: Well, ‘surely, then, there is all the more need of. 
attempting to convert him. 

Lord K—MmB—LEY : No, for letting him alone. We've tried him at , 
two elections without any real effect. For heaven’s sake don’t let us 
disgust him with Home Rule a third time. i 

SEVERAL Vorces: No, no! No Home Rule at this diodes \ 
Anything but that. 

Mr. A—Q—H: For myself, I am quite indifferent on that subject. 

My interest in the question some years ago was founded on a purely 
‘intellectual curiosity which has long since i bean gratified. But how 
about Disestablishment ? - 

Tae L—p Co—.L—R: Well, my interest in that is also purely 
intellectual, and it doesn’t amount to curiosity. 

Loro R—r—wn: Do you think anybody cares about it out of Wales ? 

Lorp R—s—y: It is the deadest of dead horses in Scotland. 

Mr. A—o—H: Weil, I’m for running it. It doesn’t interest mé 
much ; but I see nothing else to go for, andin default of anything else 
‘to go for, I plump for Welsh Disestablishment. (Murmurs. 

Lorp K—-B—.LEY: Well really, I was going to say that almost . 
anything but Disestablishment. 

SreveraL Voices: Yes, yes. Anything but Disestablishment ! 

Lorp Sp—c—r: OF the absurd agitation against the House of 
Lords, which was of all the fiascos of the last six months the most: 

SEVERAL Voices: Absurd? Fiasco? Why it is the only good 
card that 

OrnEeR Voices: No, No! A damp squib! Anything but the 
agitation against the Honse of Lords! 

Lorp R.:. With all deference to the unanimous expressions of 
opinion I hear around me, I must say that though no one more 
strongly disapproves of the existing constitution of that body, and 
though the Home Secretary and I are perfectly in accord with each 
other in desiring to deal with the evil in two totally different ways, I 
‘cannot think that we should act wisely in going to the country with 
reform of the House of Lords in the foreground of our programme. - 
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must frankly own that it seems to me to bė, with the single 
on of Local Veto, the most unpopular question we have 
up. $ ; 

W. H.: As you seem to be looking at me for an opinion, 
mb—ley, I may say briefly that next to the policy of placing the 
rol of the liquor traffic in the hands of the people, I incline to 
k that we could offer no more stimulating, programme to the con- 
uencies than that of the reform of the House of Lords. 

Mr. C. B.: Let’s see, then, how we stand. The resultant of assents 
nd dissents seems to be this: that we may safely fight the election . 
n almost any issue we please, with the exception of the Reform of 
the House of Lords, Local Veto, Disestablishment, and Home Rule. 
Well, there is one thing to be said in favour of that: it should vastly 
simplify the drafting of our election addresses. 

Loro R.: No doubt; but I shall, of course, summon another 
Cabinet Council immediately before the dissolution, and invite a dis- 
cussion of the whole question of the electoral tactics of the party. 

) Mr. C. B.: Oh, shall you? Then, may I give notice that, with 
1 reference to the question who is to conduct the campaign, and to the 
1 uncertainty and confusion prevailing on that question in the party, I 

shall call the attention of the Cabinet to 1 Kings xxii. 47? 

SEVERAL Voices: Eh? What is that? This is too Scotch. 
Mr. C. B.: I have for greater certainty procured a copy of the 
text and will read it to the Cabinet: ‘ There was no king in Edom; 

a deputy was king.” ` 

Sır W. H.: Very good. And I shall call attention to Standing 

Order No. 10. 

SEVERAL Voices: Which is—— . 
Sm W. H.: “That it is a high infringement of the liberties and 
_ privileges of the Commons of the United Kingdom for any Lord of 

Parliament or other peer or prelate . . . . to concern himself in the 

election of members to serve for the Commons in Parliament.” 

Lord R. (rising): I take note of both subjects for discussion. It 
will probably be convenient to consider them together. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SHAKESPEARE.” 


2 - r p . 


N the whole history of of literature there is, perhaps, no figure so hard 
to deal with as Shakespeare—at least, if we wish to define exactly 
the nature of his genius; to say what is, and what is not, to be found 
in him, and to express the general character of his influence upon 
us. The comprehensiveness of-his sympathy is so wide that it seems 
at first as if he had no special sympathies at all. His impartial 
dramatic insight seems to embrace with equal tolerance the good and 
the bad, the ideal and the vulgar; and his poetic justice is so fairly 
. balanced that his catastrophes appear to be only the natural evolution 
of the characters they befall. “This even-handed justice commends 
to each man’s lips the ingredients” of the “ poisoned chalice” which 
‘he has mixed for himself; and, on the other hand, lets his valour 
‘and energy reap the full harvest it has sown; so that, at first, there 
seems to be no bias in which we can catch Shakespeare, no persistent’ 
error of observation from which we can determine his “personal 
equation.” Professor Dowden quotes, in reference to him, his own 
words: ‘‘The secrets of nature -haye no more gift in taciturnity.” 
But Shakespeare defies our penetration, not by taciturnity, but by 
limitless abundance of speech—-not by the paucity, but by the endless 
fulness of his self-revelation—from which, at first, we seem only to 
gather that there was nothing within the limits of humanity too high 
or too low for his sympathetic study; nay, that beyond the limits of 
humanity his shaping imagination could reach out on every side to 
give body and substance to all the ideal creations of superstition or 
of abstract thought. Furthermore, as has been observed, the humour 
of Shakespeare is a self-defensive gift, which hides his personal sym- 
pathies from us. For humour is essentially the gift of rising above 
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rest with which we may be engaged and reducing it to its 
importance, or even to its proper insignificance, in the great 
of things in which it is a part. Thus Shakespeare can, in a 
, play even with the madness of Lear, putting the jeers of the 
n beside it, partly, no doubt, to heighten the effect by contrast, ` 
; also to keep it in its due place in a universe which does not 
come “a mad world,” however .the balance of any man’s mind may 
e disturbed. No way, therefore, seems to be left to us of discovering 
hakespeare’s limits, except to consider not what he Aas but rather 
what he has not spoken of—t.e., to observe the regions of human 
thought and feeling which he has not touched upon, or at least seen 
in their full importance. Thus we might ‘note, for instance, the 
somewhat aristocratic limitation of his political sympathies, and the 
. absence of any apparent consciousness of the great issues which were 
already ripening for decision in the near future of England; or, again, 
the waat of any indication of insight into the secrets of the religious 
life, any appreciation of the mystic devotion of a Thomas à Kempis, 
or even of the insurgent piety of a Puritan. 
ie We cannot, however, be contented with such merely negative 
‘evidence; for the absence of such features might partly be explained 
by the limitations of dramatic expression, or the special conditions of 
such expression in the time of Shakespeare. They might, at least, 
be so explained, so long as they wére not traced back to positive 
causes, to definite characteristics of the genius of Shakespeare, viewed. 
in relation to the general movement of civilisation in his age. Hard, 
therefore, as the task is, we must try to detect the mind of Shake- 
speare in his work, and to see how its power and its limitations arise 
from the same source. It would be presumption to think that, like 
Guildenstern, we could ‘“ pluck out the heart of his mystery.” But, 
knowing, as we do, the intellectual and social environment in which 
he lived, and having the work of his life before us as a completed 
whole, we can surely reach some general conception of his tendencies 
and characteristics. 

First, then, let me say a word about the time and the historical 
conditions of his life. Shakespeare was, in a sense, the highest flower 
of the movement to which we give the name of the Renaissance, the 
most perfect outcome of the new birth of human life and thought in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Now, what did this new birth 
consist in? It was a movement by which insurgent humanity threw 
off the external yoke of the Latin Church, with its dualistic morality, 
its transcendent theology, and its philosophy of foregone conclusions, 
and returned upon itself to enjoy the riches and fulness of its own 
natural life, and to ‘discover in that life all that had hitherto been 
sought, as it were, in the clouds. What the Middle Age expected to 
receive from without, the spirit of the Renaissance taught man to find , 
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in himself. Thus it did not reject religion, but it could not 
any religion which was not one with the conscience of the ind 
It did not refuse to recognise a restraining moral law, but it dex 
_ that the law should impose such restraint only in order to ope 
way to “more life and fuller,” to a-more ample realisation. of 
powers and desires of man than that of which it deprived him. 2 
would have nothing to do with an asceticism which was practised . 
asceticism’s sake, and it refused to regard this world merely as, 
wilderness through which man travels toa better home. It demande 
that nature and spirit should no longer be set against each other, anc 
that any higher good that claimed to be real should prove its reality 
here and now in this finite world. - It consecrated‘ the natural affec- 
‘tions and condemned the barren virtues of the cloister. It rejected 
the religious confraternity which united men only on the basis of a, 
renunciation of their natural individuality, and of all the social rela- 
tions that spring out of it, and it set up the bonds of the family and | 
the national State, with all their rich interlacement of interests, in| 


opposition to the abstract rule of a Church which saw nothing in men cng 


or women but mortal creatures on the way to heaven or hell. It ` 


\ 


explored the world, and sought to turn all its treasures to man’s use. 
It revived the ancient classic literature, because it was the most 
human and humane of literatures, the literature of those who were 
most at home in the world, and who most steadily acted on the prin- 
ciple, that the “proper study of mankind is man.” It, ransacked 
human nature to discover all the manifold play of its passions and 
desires, its hope and its despair, and it stimulated the growth of 
those new literatures in which the fresh experiences of the modern 
world found their most free and direct expression. 

This movement of the Renaissance begins in the fifteenth century, 
and it may be said to be going on-still. As moderns, we are all, as 
Hegel said, “fighting under the banner of the free spirit’”—1.¢., we 
are all, consciously or unconsciously, engaged in the effort to free 
man’s life from extraneous authority—and we are learning that we 
‘can do this only as we discover in that life a principle, in virtue of 
which it can be a law to itself. This work, however, has been con- 
‘ducted under different conditions in every new era of modern history. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the liberation of man was 
mot yet distinctly the liberation of the individual man: it was, rather, 
the emancipation of certain great general interests, with which the 
weal of the individual was supposed to be bound up. Even in 
religion, where the assertion of the independence of the individual 
was most direct, what the Reformers taught was not the right but the 
duty of private judgment, not the authority of the individual to 
determine truth for himself, but only the necessity of his receiving it 
. for himself by an inward and spiritual .process. And Lutheran and 
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means of religious instruction, the national genius gradually 
iem with a new secular content, and elevated and expanded 
ramatic form, till the result was the production of one of the 
Somprehensive and flexible vehicles which Art has ever created: 

o, expression of the passions and interests of man. It was ` 
‘espeare’s great merit that he grasped the weapon which had thus 
a provided for him, that he saw all its powers, ‘and that he 
idually gave it the final touches which. were necessary to make it: 
to a perfect organ of dramatic expression, a many-stringed instru- 
‘ent which could be made to echo every tone of passion of which the 
oul of man is capable, 
When we say that Shakespeare was the greatest dramatic genius 
which the world has ever seen, what exactly does this imply? It 
amplies, I answer, an extraordinary measure of two characteristic: 
;ifts: on the one hand, that gift of sympathetic insight by which the 
individual escapes from himself into another individuality, so as for. 
the moment to see the world with that other’s eyes; and, on the other 
‘hand, the gift of rising above all special interests of individuals to a 
central point of view, and so of realising how in the drama of life. 
those individualities play upon each other, and by their action and 
reaction bring about the crisis which manifests their nature and 
decides their fate. Hach of these gifts is closely connected with the 
other; for the mind that can freely go out of itself, so as sympatheti- 
cally to adopt the attitude of any other individuality, is also the mind 
that ultimately will be able to escape from all individual influences, 
so as to read with unbiassed eyes the general meaning of life. At: 
the same time, it is worth while to consider each of these gifts separ-: 
ately, in order that we may be able fully to appreciate the depth and 
riches of the result which was achieved by their union in Shakespeare. 
The first characteristic, then, of the genius of Shakespeare is the 
freedom and universality of his sympathies. It is this, as I have 
already remarked, that seems to make his own nature an. enigma. to 
us. The man who can throw himself into the mould of Falstaff and 
of Hamlet, of Sir Toby Belch and of King Lear, of Cordelia and of 
Cressida, of Isabella and-of Cleopatra, seems to have no special mould. 
of his own. He “plays in his time so many parts” that we can 
hardly discover which is the mask and which is the natural face. We 
do not know where to “ have” this Proteus, who hides his own shape 
in a thousand disguises. Yet it may be maintained that we “ have” 
him, or, at least, one very marked element ‘in him, just in this very 
universality of sympathy. If we divide great men by a very broad 
generalisation into two classes—the men of'action who identify them- 
selves with certain definite ideas or interests, and who are full of 
energy to carry them out, not offering much sympathy. to others, but 
forcing others to sympathise with themselves ; and, on the other hand, 


the men of thought, who are open to impression on every s 
who readily take the mould of their company, who, indeed, can, 
prevent their sympathy with those with whom they are. can 
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contact from overcoming any personal repugnance, there can b 

` doubt that it is to the latter and not to the former class that SÌ 

' speare belongs. Nay, we may say that he is a typical exampl} 
eyen the highest typical example, of this class. Shakespeare, ind 
may ultimately recover himself from, the influence of individuals 
the very width of his sympathies, which lifts him above the exclusi\, 
power of any special tendency or interest; and we shall afterwardg 
consider this aspect of his character. But to represent him as, in ths 
first instance, a man of strong will and firm self-defensive individu- 
ality, would be essentially absurd. If he had had this kind of 
strength he could never have achieved the marvellously impartial’ 
dramatic presentment of all sorts and conditions of men which he has 
accomplished. He would have scrupled somewhere to live in guch bad 
or foolish company, or to follow passion to such mad lengths. He 
could not have been “hail fellow, well met” with Falstaff and Pistol 
and Bardolph, and at the same time have painted with such perfect. 
appreciation the moral sternness and purity of Isabella and Cordelia, 
or the virgin grace of Imogen and Miranda. He could not have had 
patience to chronicle the inconsequences of Dogberry and Verges, and 
the aimless loquacity of Mrs. Quickly, and at the same time have risen. 
to the all-embracing thought of Hamlet, and the all-devouring passion 
of Macbeth, if he had been, to begin with, a man of firm, determinate 
character and forcible will To read the “Nikhil humanum a me 
alienum puto” in such an all-tolerant way, man must have a free 
receptivity of nature, a readiness to admit all influences; nay, he must 
have a chameleon-like’ capacity of accepting the colour of his thought 
from without, and even a proneness—such as Shakespeare attributes 
to himself—to be “subdued to the element. he works in, like the - 
dyer’s hand,” Such a nature would scercely, in the first instance, repel 
any influence, and it could only recover from any really strong influ- 
ence by allowing it to exhaust itself. If we were at liberty to construct 
the life of such a one a priori, we should conjecture that he would 
have to learn the lesson of self-command, if he ever learnt it, by sore 
experience ; we should conjecture that he would, some time or other, 
be likely to become the “ passion’s slave,” * and to make all but ship- 
wreck of his moral existence; and that, if he finally saved himself 


* t Give me that man 
: That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

- As Ido thee,” f 
says Hamlet to Horatio, finding in the simpler and more limited but well-balanced 
character of his friend a kind of rest and support for his own- far richer, but less definite 
and controllable, nature, and perhaps we may say that Shakespeare is nearer to 
Hamlet than to any other of his characters. Note especially how he repeats in his 

e own person the soliliquy of Hamlet in Sonnet 66. 
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Such shipwreck, it would. not be by timely good resolutions, and 
stent faithfulness to them, but by passing through the depths of 
despair and self-disgust. Such an one would regain peace of mind, 
all, only by the depth and riches of a nature which, just because 
jympathised in all the elements and movements of humanity, could 
at ultimately be tied to any one passion or interest, but which, by an 
aevitable recoil, rose from the part to the whole, from the disappoint- 
hent of personal hopes and desires to the calmness of one who has 
jeen. their relative insignificance, and who is able, therefore, to regain 
freedom by accepting the yoke of necessity and the ordinary duties 

‘which it brings. 
And this naturally leads me to turn to the other aspect of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic genius—viz., his unique power of rising above his 
immediate sympathy with the particular dramatis persone, and 


y exhibiting the action and reaction of their characters, by which they 


work gut their dramatic fate. This power with Shakespeare does 
not depend upon any general view as to the laws of life, any concep- 
tion of destiny or providence on which he bases his plots. It would 
not, perhaps, be unfair to say that the Greek tragedians start with 
an @ priori doctrine as to the Nemesis which waits upon insolence or 
excess, and that the play of character which they introduce is directed 
so as to illustrate it. Hence, also, in their dramas the catastrophe 
seems, sometimes at least, to come from without, from an external 
power which puts a limit upon man, rather than from the necessary 
evolution of human character. With Shakespeare, at least in his 
greater dramas, it is quite otherwise. The outward play of accident. 
counts with him almost for nothing, except as the opportunity to let 
character display itself and work itself out, ‘The fated sky,” with 
him, “ gives free scope” to the passions of men, and the catastrophe 
shows itself simply as the recoil of the deed upon the doer. Thus it 
is the logic of his first crime that drives on Macbeth to heap up new 
crimes, each of which is a new wound to his own tortured soul, until 
his life at last is torn in pieces by the very means he uses “to make 
assurance doubly sure and take a bond of fate.” It is wilfalness, 
exaggerated to the point of putting evil for good and good for evil, 
that makes Lear banish his one dutiful daughter and raise up the 
cold-blooded malice of Goneril and the bitter selfishness of Regan to 
be his tormentors; it is this, finally, which breaks through the limits 
of reason and sets Lear at war with the very heavens in the effort to 
assert his passionate caprice. Again, it is the incapacity of Hamlet 
for a direct act of will, his reluctance to face the problem of his life, 
and his continual seeking for some determining motive from withont, 
which makes him play with chance till chance finally plays with him, 
and solves the difficulty by a catastrophe which buries guilty and 
innocent in a common doom together. Hence, the question arises 
VOL. LXX. 31 5 
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naturally as to the sanity or insanity of Shakespeare’s greatest 
characters, We ask whether Macbeth or Timon is sane; w 
whether Hamlet, or even Lear, is, strictly speaking, mad. Ina a, 
they are all mad, for they have-permanently lost the balance of rea} 
Shakespeare sees that there is a point at which the one-sidednes 
passion in its natural development becomes a fixed idea, and a 
mind is so rent and unsettled that a return to fact is impossible 
except, indeed, in the way of the tragic crisis to which such a ania 
soul is rapidly hastening. Hence, in such a case, the final blow, 
fate is felt as a kind of relief, as the necessary solution of a contra 
diction which has become too great to subsist : 


“Vex not his ghost. O let him pass. He hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” » : y 


Now, this pure evolution, of the’ catastrophe from within þecomes 
possible to Shakespeare, as I have said, just because of the universality 
of his sympathies. He is active, we might say, by excess of passivity. 
He so lives in each of his characters that nothing external, nothing 
unmotived by their own feeling and thought, seems to happen to any 
one of them. If he rises above the individuals, it is not that he 
subjects them to a law that is outside of them, but that, sympathising” 
strongly with each in turn, he. intuitively grasps the nature of a 
‘society formed of' such elements, and instinctively discerns how they 
‘must support or limit each other, and how each will find in the other 
the leverage by which he works out his own destiny, Thus the 
-general law of life is never dissociated from the passions and cha- 
‘macters of the particular dramatis persone. It is only the moving ` 

` principle within them all, which necessarily in the long run comes to 
»the surface when they act on each other. - Hence, also, especially in 
some of his, great tragedies, Shakespeare seems almost to pass beyond ` 
~the limits of poetry in the clear logic of his dramatic thought. His 
-presentment of the issues is so natural and complete that they become 
all but transparent. By the action of the play the characters are 
brought to a clear consciousness of themselves, and in some cases 
-almost read to us in so many words the secret of their own weakness 
and the moral of their own fate. , 

And this, perhaps, is the ultimate secret of great dramatic work 

and the reason why, in spite of tke fearful catastrophe, a tragedy of 
‘Shakespeare sends us away, not with a mere feeling of horror and 
dismay, but with a sense of reconcilement. In the tragic crisis the 
movement of life has brought about a full statement of its prablem ; 
cand fully to state the problem of life is almost to solve it. When 
the waters of life are troubled, the healing angel descends. The 
„ passions are purified, or elevated above themselves, by being worked 
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heir last issues, so that their onesidedness is at once exhibited 
jvercome. Even goodness is not felt to have completely won the 
2 of life till it has completed itself in sacrifice, and so revealed- 
jt it really is. The catastrophe of lawless ambition in Macbeth, 
selfish pride in Coriolanus, of headstrong youthful love in Romeo, 
d of wilfulness in Lear, is a collapse which manifests the self- 
ntradiction of passion and lifts us above it. Like the dying 
imund, each of the protagonists might say, “ The wheel is come full 
rele: I am here.” And the fate of Cordelia illustrates the same 
ea from the opposite side. Her death, when it is over, is not death 
it victory. In dying she has conquered Lear and her sisters, and 
ough “ the rest in silence,” a voice, like the ‘‘ ist gerettet” of the end 
the first part of Faust, seems to come out of the darkness. We 
‘e made to feel that something has been won which outweighs all 
at is lost. 
Woe have now got two great notes or characteristics of the mind 
' Shakespeare. On the one hand, that all but unlimited passivity 
' sympathy which enables him for the time to lose himself in the 
ře of others; and, on the other hand, the fact that the reaction or 
assertion of himself comes not in the form of a self-defensive 
turn upon his own individuality, or upon any favourite idea or 
terest of his'own, but through a consciousness of the law of life, 
hich, for Shakespeare, is hidden in every particular character and 
vealed in its evolution. The essence of the dramatic movement is 
iat particular persons, by the collision of their special interests and 
assions, should reveal the universal meaning of human existence. 
nd Shakespeare was the ideal dramatic poet, just because his all- 
lerant soul set up no barriers between him and other men. Wo 
‘e, therefore, I think, entitled to say that he was the very reverse 
` a man of action, that he was one whose strength grew out of what 
ight be called his weakness and impersonality of nature. For 
mmpathies so open and impartial could not fail in the end to become 
ist, and so to liberate him from the toils in. which they seemed to 
snare him. 7 
This picture, drawn from Shakespeare's work, is confirmed by all 
rat we know of his life. Of his outward history, indeed, we know 
sry little. And, perhaps, it is not altogether a misfortune that the 
ame of the greatest of English poets stands free from that profitless 
ossip of biography which forgets that the true revelation of a great 
an is in his work, the work to which he gave his best, and not in 
ie trivial details of his daily life. For this reason Tennyson is said 
' have thanked God that we know so little about Shakespeare except 
hat Shakespeare has himself told us in his plays. 
We know this much, however. We know that, when almost a boy, 
> made what seems to have been a rash marriage with a woman much . 
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older than himself; that, soon after, he left Stratford -and 
company of players for whom he soon began to write plays; 
became a partner in the Globe Theatre, and that after some th 
five ‘years of the stage, during which he composed all the di 
preserved to us, he again retired to Stratford, where he purch 
land with the fortune which the theatre had brought him, and wh, 
he soon afterwards died. There are stories of his leading a somew! 
dissipated life in London during the earlier years of his residen 
stories which are, however, very doubtfully authenticated. But, if + 
take the sonnets as autobiographical (and it is hardly possible to avoik 
doing so with some of them), Shakespeare, was at one time entangled 
-in a luckless passion, and reduced to the depths of despair by the 
treachery of the woman he loved and of his greatest friend—a despair 
which was farther increased by a disgust at what he felt as the 
_ degrading conditions of his life as a player, and by a.crushing sense 
of the general futility of human existence. And, if we fellow the, 
succession of his plays, of which we know the general order, thougk 
‘we are unable to exactly date each particular work, we gain a similar 
impression. His earliest dramas, of which “ A Midsummer Night's’ 
Dream” may be taken as the flower, are characterised by a light 
graceful play of imagination, which gradually makes way—as Shake- 
speare get more confidence in himself and knowledge of his art—for 
a still bright, but more varied picture of life, in which the springs of 
passion are touched, but touched lightly and without any tragic 
emphasis. The general tone of feeling in the comedies of this period ` 
is seréne and joyous, and sometimes even, as in “Taming of' the 
Shrew,” Shakespeare does not disdain a somewhat rough and boisterous 
fun which approaches near the limit of farce. During the same 
period, he gave his dramatic rendering of the history of England, 
in which he was obliged by the nature of the events themselves to 
paint with darker colours, and to exhibit the fiercest collisions of 
character and passion. Still, throughout the historical plays, the 
gloom is relieved by Shakespeare's patriotic pride in the valour and. 
power of his country, and, in the last and greatest of them, it 
is enlightened by the marvellous humour of Falstaff, and by the 
inspiring ideal of a national king embodied in the heroic figure of 
Henry V. In all this period, however—that is in the last ten 
years of the sixteenth century—there is only one proper tragedy, 
the youthful tragedy of imaginative and sentimental passion, “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” On the whole, Shakespeare is as yet full of the joy of 
living, and his poetry may be described as.a free exhibition of the 
manifold riches of human character and activity. Life has not yet for 
‘ him lost the youthful colours of hope, and its final moral seems to be 
the cheerful optimism of Henry : 
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i “There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
/ Would men observingly distil it out.” 


wx this, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, there 
markable change in the general characteristics of the muse of 
espeare. Even the comedies written after this date—‘ All’s 

i that Ends Well” and “ Measure for Measure ”—are of a graver 

; more sombre complexion. The humour in them is more bitter, 

? passion deeper, and the characters, especially Isabella, with her 
¿ern purity and imaginative fire, are cast in the mould of tragedy. 

i Troilus and Cressida” also belongs to this time, but it can scarcely 
be called a comedy: it is the utterance of a mind bitter and out of 
tune with life, whose wit is nigh to cursing. Rather we might call it 
' the commonplace tragedy of youthful passion, losing its way amid the 
unscrupulous policy and thinly veiled brutality of a so-called civilised 
world. And in all the other plays of this period, Shakespeare “ dips 
his penin hues of earthquake and eclipse.” For seven years he 
‘pours forth a quick succession of great tragedies, beginning with 
“ Hamlet ” and ending with “ Timon of Athens,” a play left unfinished 

, or finished by another hand. If it be true of Shakespeare, as it was 
of Goethe, that he sought in art deliverance from thoughts and 
feelings which were overburdening his soul and poisoning his life, 
assuredly the author of “ Lear,” and “ Hamlet,” and “ Macbeth,” and 
+t Timon ” had some “ perilous stuff ” weighing upon his heart at this 
time. Out of these plays one might collect a richer vocabulary of 
cursing and bitterness, the materials for a more emphatic commination 
service against man and nature, a more complete exposure of the 
seamy side of life, and a more fierce arraignment of the whole scheme 
of earthly things than, perhaps, is to be found in all literature besides. 
The wonderful art of the poet, no doubt, keeps the dramatic balance, 
and prevents this “ unpacking of man’s heart in curses” from being 
felt as untrue or excessive, in relation to the characters and the 
circumstances; except, perhaps, in one instance. In the fierce shriek 


of Timon’s misanthropy one seems to catch the voice of Shakespeare | 


himself, uttering all his bitterness against the emptiness and vileness 
of London, with scarce a check from the “ perpetual sober gods.” * 


“Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, ` 
You perpetual sober gods! I do proclaim 
One honest man—mistake me not—but one.” 


Perhaps the unmodulated accents of nature were found here too 
much even for Shakespeare’s craft, and therefore the play was laid 


* “Timon of Athens ” and “ Troilus and Cressida” are perhaps the only two plays of 
Shakespeare in which the general tone of the whole, as distinguished from the utterances 
of particular characters, is distinctly bitter, contemptuous, and pessimistic, as of one 
who had seen through the shows of life and fonnd no better reality behind them, 
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aside or left in the rough. But even confining ourselves to tl 
tragedies, we may fairly say that no one could have “ put all t 
song” unless he had “learnt it in suffering.” No one—no 
Shakespeare-—could have given such perfect expression to pe 

of human anguish, to every violent thought and emotion which } 
the soul when at discord with itself and with destiny, who had 
felt in himself all the extremes of passionate sorrow. It is not mei 
by a dramatic necessity, or at least it is by self-made dramat 
necessity, that we find Shakespeare’s thought continually recurrinh, 
_ to the idea of suicide, éontinually weighing human life in the 
` balance, and beating’ against the bars that hide from us the great 
secret of death, We can scarcely donbt that all this indicates a 
stage when for Shakespeare the native charm of life and. the first 
belief in‘its unlimited riches had departed, and when he had begun. 


to measure the world with sorrowful and disillusioned eyes. 
. 
“That time of life thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves or few or none do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Baré ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 


- Shakespeare, however, had gone deeper than even such elegiac sorrow 
as this, when he wrote Macbeth’s “To-morrow and to-morrow and 
to-morrow,” or Timon’s farewell to life : 
“J am sick of this false world, and will love naught 
But * even the bare necessities upon’t. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave. 
‘Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat ue . A 7 


Thy gravestone daily. Make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others’ lives may laugh.” 


‘ 


. This, however, is not Shakespeare's last word. Art had given to 

, Shakespeare the power to say, and to say out, what he suffered, to 
console himself by the supreme consolation of consummate ‘expression. 
In such expression he rose above his sorrow, and saw, or at least felt, 
what he makes us feel, that there is a harmony which includes all the 
discords of existence. By the very depth of his sympathy Shake- 
speare becomes just, and recognises a justice in’ the world—not. of ' 
course directly, in so many words, but through the inner reconcilia- 
tion of the tragic crisis of which I have already spoken. And the 
result is shown in the tone and temper of his last works, in which he 

- returns, though with a new depth of feeling and a widened survey of 
life, to thé free play of imagination with which he began. The 
romantic dramas of “ Cymbeline ” and “ Winter’s Tale ” are somewhat 
loosely constructed, as if Shakespeare had become weary of strenuous 


* I venture to ask whether it should not read: 
‘t Not even the bare necessities upon’t”? 
Timon had at an earlier stage renounced all but the “bare necessities.” Now he re— 
nounces them. Cf. the earlier passage, “ That nature being sick of man’s unkindness. 
„should yet be hungry.”—Act iv. so. 3, 
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je effort; but, in parts, they are characterised by a breadth 
jedom of "thought, and, in other parts, by a bright mastery of 
fouch, which shows the hand of the “sovereign poet.” And, 
tab is usually taken as Shakespearo’s farewell to the stage, the 
pest,” we have a return to the fanciful structure of “ Mid- 
{mer Night's Dream,” a kind of correspondence of the setting to 
br rising sun. In this play Shakespeare obviously is himself the 
Agician Prospero, arranging for the last time the rough gambols of 
Jaliban and, the airy flights of Ariel, overruling the play of sense and 
imagination, of crude reality and poetic idealism, exhibiting for the 
last time the living enchantment of youthful love in Ferdinand and 
Miranda, and the poetic justice that returns evil upon the doer’s head 
in Alonzo and Sebastian. Finally, we have Shakespeare bidding 
farewell to his enchanted island of art, and breaking the magic wand 
with which he has ruled it so long. ` 


“ But this rough magic . 
I here abjure ; and when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now 1 do, 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book.” 


Before concluding these remarks, I may refer to a question which ` 
is suggested by the theme of the “Tempest.” How did Shakespeare 
view his own art? Allusions to the stage are frequent in his works, 
though they are often very slight and casual. But there are a few 
which cast real light upon his view of the meaning and function of the 
drama. In “Henry V.” we find him complaining of the limited 
scenic resources which 


“ much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill disposed in braw? ridiculous, 
2 The glorious name of Agincourt,” 


and calling upon the spectators to “ piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts”; and, elsewhere, he seems to share the common feel- 
ing as to the transitoriness and ineffectuality of the player's work, as 
when he makes the monarch Theseus say tolerantly of the absurd 
interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe: “The best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagination attend them.” 
This feeling is expressed still mce vividly in the words of Macbeth : 


“ Life’s but a walking shadow,'a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the aga 
‘And then is heard no more.” 


A still deeper sense of discord with his profession appears ine 
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Shakespeare’s references to it in the-“ Sonnets,” where he P 
the impression which “vulgar scandal -has stampt upon his 
professes himself ‘‘ with what he most-enjoys, contented least,” 
declares that he | 


“ Has gone here and there, 
And made himself a motley to the view, 
Gored his own thoughts,.sold cheap whati is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new.” 


Perhaps, however, the most striking expression of this feeling i 
found in the sonnet which -begins with the passionate adjuration : 


“O for my sake do thou with fortune plead, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds 
Which did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand ; 
Pity me then and wish I were renewed.” 


Yet while Shakespeare might at times fret under the conditions 
which made him a kind of Bohemian, cut off from the main interests 
of life and brought into association with much bad company by an , 
occupation that seemed ‘to carry with it a measure of public discredit, 
we cannot doubt that he also saw the advantages of his position. 
‘That breadth and freedom of view, that power of judging things by a 
simple human standard, which was the characteristic result of the. 
Renaissance, was in his case greatly assisted by the circumstances of 
a profession which placed him in the midst of society, yet as, in a 
sense, not of it; and, while withdrawing him from many of the rela- 
- tions of. life, gave ‘him an independent platform from ble to view 
them.all. .“ Bystanders often see most of the game,” and one who 
was separated from the ordinary struggles of business and politics 
was in a better position to estimate the meaning and worth of life, 
not as an effort after outward ends, but as a dramatic play of thought 
and feeling, a manifestation of the powers of humanity in its conflict 
with itself and with the conditions of its existence in this world. -In 
Hamlet’s discourse to the players we find him claiming it as the 
prerogative of the stage to make man conscious of himself, conscious 
of his own powers and tendencies, as well as of the natural and 
historical conditions in which his life-is set. The purpose of playing 
is, he declares, to “hold as it were the mirror up to nature, to: show 
virtue her own features, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” And Shakespeare ‘carries 
this idea a step farther. The stage, he thinks, may well be a copy 
of the world, for, when we consider it closely, the world is but a 
stage. “Al the world’s a stage and all the men and women merely 
“players.” 


d 
, / 
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/ , & I hold the world but as the would Gratiano : 


A stage where every man must play his part, 
And mine a sad one.” 


y, indeed, be said that the words, “ merely Jya tend to’ 

the world to the stage, rather than lift the stage to the world, 

h when, in another place, Shakespeare says directly “ This huge 

e presenteth naught but shows.” But in the “Tempest,” which, 

we have seen, was Shakespeare’s farewell to the stage, he empties 

bs thought of all bitterness and raises it to sublimity by universal- 
ing it: 

“ Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 


{ Are melted into air, into thin air, 
ff And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud- -capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
° The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 


Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
) Leave not arack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


So Shakespeare rises on the wings of poetic idealism to a serene 

+ contemplation of the littleness of human things, and his last word is 
that, like the transitory exhibitions of the player’s craft, all human 
life is a dream and a shadow, when we look at it “ under the form of 
eternity.” It was natural that he who had read so thoroughly the 
meaning of life should, in the-end, count it but a dream, as the past 
is always a dream to him who has left it behind and who looks beyond 
it. To the old man with his work behind him, the hot passions of 
youth and even the earnest purposes of maturer years, with all the 
conflict and noise to which they have given birth, may well begin to 
seem shadowy and unreal things. Just because he has lived through 
them and exhausted their full meaning, their reality—even if it 
had been permanent, which it could not be—is no longer real 
enough for him. But the resultant ‘attitude of mind shows whether 
all the effort and trouble has been in vain or no. For Shakespeare, 
the tender sympathetic outlook upon life, the peaceful glow of imagi- 
nation, and the quiet resignation and self-control with which he lays 
down his poetic office, gather round his last work, the “ Tempest,” 
an evening halo, as of summer clouds around’ the setting sun. 
Shakespeare is no dogmatist or theorist ; he certainly tells us nothing 
of his views as to the ordinary religious creed of his day, and some 
have even called him an Agnostic. But, in any deeper sense, it 
would be altogether untrue to call him so. For, even in His darkest 
tragedy, it is a moral principle which rules the evolution of events 
and brings on the tragic crisis. Shakespeare, as we have seen, is 
throughout faithful to the principle of Heraclitus, 700¢ avOpamw 
daipwy ; it is a man’s character that is his fate. And it would be the , 
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reverse .of the truth. to assert that, in its ultimate result and o 

his view of life is sceptical or despairing. On the contrary, we at 

to say that the man who most profoundly measured all the hi 

and depths of human nature, and saw most fully all the humom 
pathos, all the comedy and tragedy of the lot of man upon earth 
not embittered or hopelessly saddened by his knowledge, but bron, 
out of it all in the end a serene and charitable view of existence} 
free sympathy with every joy and sorrow of humanity, and a convi 
tion that good is stronger than ill and that the “ great soul of th 
world is just.” 


` Epwarp CAIRD. 


N 


THE UNEMPLOYED.* 


"N February 1895 the widespread distress which at the time existed 
. led to the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 
»mmons, which was charged to consider and report as to the extent. 
which distress arising from want of employment prevailed, the 
wers possessed by local or central’ authorities in relation to such 
stress, aud any steps which might be taken, whether by changes in 
gislation or administration, to deal with the evils arising therefrom. 
10 Committee held a great many meetings and accumulated a vast 
dy of evidence, but in July, before the subject could be considered 
a whole, the dissolution of Parliament put an end to their existence. 
. February 1896, another Select Committee was appointed by the 
w House of Commons to take up the labours of the former Com- 
ittee,t and they received as a legacy from their predecessors three 
uky volumes of evidence, reports, and other materials. Their final 
eport was made in July, but was not in the hands of members till 
most the very end of the Session, so that there has not yet been 
iy Opportunity for discussion, or expression of opinion upon it in the 
ouse of Commons. 
The Report has disappointed those who hoped that the Committee 
ould grapple seriously with the difficulties of the problem presented 
them. Nobody anticipated that, as the result of their labours, a 
macea would be devised for the distress arising from want of employ- 
ent; but few were prepared for the conclusion that, 


“The powers and resources of the Guardians of the Poor are sufficient to 


* Reports of Select Committees on Distress from Want of Employment. Parlia- 
mtary Papers, Session 1895, Nos. 111, 253, 365. Session 1896, No. 321. 

{t It will be convenient to speak of the 1895 Committee as “the first Committee,” 
d to refer to the 1896 Committee as “the Committee.” The writer was a member of 
th Committees, but it will be seen that he has endeavoured to criticise their work 
om the standpoint of an outsider, 
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meet any calls that are likely to be made upon them. It cannot with 
be contended that the State has been behindhand in providing the re 
machinery to meet the necessities of the destitute. It remains wit! 
Boards of Guardians, who are popularly elected, to put in motio 
machinery, in accordance with their own discretion, within the limits 
the law and the regulations have prescribed.” 
_ This is the keynote of the Report, or rather was the keynote of è 
draft Report, and remains the most prominent of the discordant not 
ọf the final Report. The draft Report was chiefly of a negativ 
character, completely in harmony with the spirit of the passage which 
-is quoted above. Butsome redeeming inconsistencies were introduced 
during the four sittings of the Committee in which the Report was 
brought into its final shape, by the adoption of a series of amendments, 
and hence it will not do to compare too closely the various recom- 
mendations of the Report. No definite line of policy runs through it, 

This, however, would have been of minor importance had the 
whole subject been thoroughly considered in its various branches, but 
unfortunately no compréhensive treatment of the matter is to be found. 
The practical attempts which have been made to deal with the un- 
employed, the experience which has been accumulated, the difficulties 
to be met, the dangers to be avoided, are all treated in the scantiest 
fashion. The fact that the body of persous whom we speak of 
as “the unemployed ” consists of a number of different groups, 
each of which requires a different mode of treatment—from the 
habitual paupers and incorrigible idlers who always go to swell the 
mass, to the thrifty artisans who from causes quite beyond -their 
control find their employment gone—receives no recognition in the 
Report, and no attempt is made to consider the various causes which 
operate to produce the distress, though the appropriate remedy must 
in most cases be sought by looking first, to the cause. 

The consideration of the problem of the unemployed turns 80 
largely upon numbers that it was an essential part of the inquiry to 
ascertain approximately. the extent of distress due to want of employ- , 
ment. This the first Committee endeavoured to do at the outset, but’ 
it appeared to be impossible to obtain reliable information. According 
to the highest estimate placed before the Committee, the number of 
the unemployed during the summer was about 1,000,000, and during 
the winter about 1,750,000. According to the lowest estimate, the 
number of the unemployed at “normal” times would be about 
280,000, of whom about half would consist of “capable, willing; 
sober and industrious unemployed.” In order to obtain a total 
including both the unemployed ‘and those dependent on them, the 
figures would, in both estimates, have to be multiplied by four. The 
first Committee issued circulars to all the local authorities in the 
' Kingdom, in reply to which answers were sent which fill hundreds of 
„pages of the appendix, but even this cumbrous method did not elicit 
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juired information. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
ittee expressing the view that, 


faving regard to the great difficulty which has been experienced in 
taining the numbers of the unemployed, and to the very divergent 
ates which were put forward, your Committee are of opinion that some 
vision should be made for the more accurate ascertainment locally of the 
mbers of the unemployed, and for the furnishing to the Local Govern- 
mt Board of periodical returns of such numbers.” 


Tt seems intolerable that there should be no provision for obtaining 
iable statistics of this kind, which are of vital importance to those 
sponsible for the government of the country in determining their 
arse of action when the occasion arises, and it may be hoped that 
2 Government will give early attention to this recommendation. 
The Report deals with ‘‘ Proposed Remedies” under four heads. 
State Grants ” and “ Farm and Labour Colonies” it condemns, The 
oposals under the third head affect only the Metropolis, and 
ate only to finance. The only “proposed remedy” which the 
mumittee approves is that local authorities should, as far as possible, 
ecute their work at a time when other employment is difficult to 
tain. But they are not “to manufacture or create work with the 
sw of giving employment,” and they are not “ recommended to pro- 
ad with works at a time when climatic conditions would prevent 
eir being properly executed.” Why such ordinary work of a local 
thority should be referred to in the Report as “ relief works” it is 
ficult to see. The policy of giving out work in such a way as to 
ualise the demand on the labour market as far as possible is an 
cellent policy, whether pursued by public or private authorities, and 
we sent our carpets to be beaten in the winter instead of the spring 
autumn, it might help the unemployed, and might perhaps be 
‘elief work.” But it must be understood that this kind of thing is 
that is meant by the Committee by “ relief works,” and that this 
the only “proposed remedy” which is of general application to 
{uch they are “ unable to see any valid objection.” 
In perusing the paragraphs of the Report which deal with Farm 
d Labour Colonies, the most casual reader will be struck with the 
rfanctory manner in which the subject is treated. No attempt is 
ide to record the valuable experience which has been gained upon 
is subject both in this country and abroad, nor to examine or com- 
re the different methods which have been adopted in the working of 
ch colonies. ‘The minutes of evidence give full accounts of these 
dertakings, and it appears to your Committee to be unnecessary to 
-state them here.” Jn such words does the Report dismiss the 
atter, without even a, reference to the pages of the evidence where 
ose who wished to penetrate a little deeper into the subject might 
d the information. But the Committee “ would wish, however, to, 
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draw attention to certain considerations bearing upon schemes 
class, which have led them to the conclusion that a general rem 
the evils resulting from want of employment cannot be found 
direction.” 
And then follows a list of these “ considerations,” most of w 
might have been stated as reasons for doing nothing of any 
Let it be remembered that here, if anywhere in the Report, we sho 
- expect to find an answer to such questions as the following, or, at i 
events, a symptom that the existence of such ‘questions was known 
the Committee: How are we to deal with the lazy vagabonds who form 
the lowest substratum of the unemployed? Can anything, and if so 
what, be done for the man who has permanently lost his employment, 
and wants helping to a new trade? How can we help the man who, 
through misfortune, is rapidly becoming “ unfit,” and sinking into thee 
lowest class of unemployed ? Can agencies of this class do anything 
for those who become temporarily unemployed in the winter 3 Most 
of the “ considerations” of the Committee regarded as having any 
bearing on these and similar questions are simply ludicrous. They 
go chiefly to show that schemes of this kind cost money—which we 
might perhaps have expected, for only the most sanguine could sup- 
pose that a workman whose health.and capacity for work disappear 
during a spell of enforced idleness could be reclaimed and re-instated 
without cost. The Committee considers that the men in-want of 
employment “ would, for the most part, be inefficient workers on 
land.” One would say that, for the most part, they would be ineffi- ` 
` cient workers anywhere. “It could not be expected that a farm 
colony manned by persons of this class could be carried on except at a 
loss.” This seems so fairly obvious as not to have required much 
evidence to demonstrate it. You don’t expect to turn “ persons ‘of 
this class” into respectable citizens without paying for it. “Experience 
shows that farm colonies tend to become the resort of the idle and 
vicious. The respectable ‘unemployed workman will not associate i 
with these persons, and therefore avoids the colonies.” Here again 
the Committee seems only to have scratched the surface. The question 
of classification is at the root of the matter, and the system of penal 
settlements adopted on the Continent for the idle and vicious might 
have been worth a little examination. All it gets is the observation 
that, ‘ notwithstanding the establishment of farm and labour colonies 
on the largest scale in Germany and Holland, the municipal authorities ` 
experience a demand for employment,” and that these colonies “ have 
not practically touched the question of fluctuation of employment.” 
Did the Commitee expect that where such colonies are established 
fluctuation of employment would cease? The consideration that “in 
winter, when the demand for employment is usually greatest, com- 
. paratively little labour can be applied to the land,” touches, no doubt, 
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fe chief practical difficulties of farm colonies, and for this 
fj is quite true, as the Report observes, that “ during the winter 

Íement weather industrial pursuits other than agriculture must 
dertaken in the colony.” But, alas! “ owing to the relative ineffi- 

i of the persons so employed, it it improbable that their labours 
a be a source of profit.” We might be content to dispense with 
at for the present. “ It is difficult to deal with the unemployed 
xried man in these colonies.” One cannot conceive of any scheme 

) which a difficulty of this kind would not arise. ‘The better class 

$ the unemployed . . ... would remain but a short time. .... 

Unsettled and shifty N .... may be expected frequently to 

seek discharge and re-admission. These changes would tend to 

'ncrease the cost of management.” And the Committee “are unable, 

sherefore, to recommend the adoption of any such scheme.” 

During the two years’ work of the Committees, which has aiea 
n the egumeration of “ considerations ” of this kind, without a solitary 
suggestion for the betterment of these schemes, or any comparative 
sxamination of the merits and demerits of the various systems of farm 
and labour colonies which were before the Committee, the Holborn 
Board of Guardians has been steadily working towards putting a large 
parti of a scheme of this kind into a practical shape. This portion of 
she Committee's Report reads, curiously beside the almost contem- 
poraneous Report * published by the Holborn Guardians, which tells 
the story of their Mitcham Workhouse during the past year. The 
Mitcham Workhouse is neither more nor less than a “Farm and 
Labour Colony” manned by paupers. Here we find regularly carried 
on the work against which the Committee urges so many considera- 
jons, and strangely enough the work is being done at a “ profit,” 
‘hough the word “ profit” is a little misleading, The account of each 
ndustry includes the cost of the paid overseer or master worker who 
s employed in any department, but does not include any other item 
‘or labour. The labour may be considered as given in return for main- 
nance, and the cost of maintenance is not brought into the account. 
£100 “ profit,” therefore, means that the Workhouse account is £100 
zetter than it would have been if the labour had not been utilised. 

As a commentary on the Report of the Committee, it will be useful 
io look at the results of a year’s working of the Holborn Guardians’ 
cheme as shown by their Report. It should be remarked that we are 
1ere dealing with the work of in-door paupers, and that the results 
night therefore be somewhat more favourable than could be expected 
‘rom a farm and labour colony, under similar management, manned 
xy a more fluctuating body of unemployed; but, allowing a liberal 
liscount from the profits on this account, the commentary still remains 


* This Report may be obtained at the Holborn Guardians’ Offices, Clerkenwell 
toad, E.C. 
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carried on by pauper labour : Basket-making, bookbinding, bril 
carpentering, corn-grinding, farming, firewood-chopping, 
polishing and upholstering, gas-works, stone-breaking, ma 
painting and whitewashing, shoemaking; iron, lead and fa 
work, tailoring, needlework anda laundry. In the départments of 
grinding, farming, firewood-chopping, gas-works, mat-making, 
making, and tailoring a profit of £1038 10s. is shown. The 
department in which there is any loss is in the stone-breakiag, w 

shows a loss of 13s. 6d. in about £400 ; practically both sides of aN 


sufficiently instructive. The following trades and =a 


-account balance. In the other department work to a considerabl 
amount has been done, but as it is all for the establishment, the value 
of the work is not reduced to figures. The profit on the farming 
account is £191 15s. 10d. after deducting £35 for rent and £52 lös. 
for farm superintendent. As to the efficiency of the workers employed 
it is instructive to quote the note as to the farm: “The heavy work 
of converting pasture into arable land having been completed by able- 
bodied labour, the usual farm operations are now affording healthy 
occupation for aged and epileptics. It also provides a pleasant recre- 
ation ground for the very feeble, cripples, blind, &c., who would other- 
wise be unable to be allowed out from the workhouse.” It may be 
hoped that the Holborn Guardians are not destined to have their 
attention drawn by the Local Government Board to the “ consideration ” 
that “owing to the relative inefficiency of the persons so employed it 
is improbable that their labours would prove, a source of profit.” 
Passing to the gas-works account, this shows a profit of £162 5s. after 
allowing £92 18s. 7d. for insurance, rates and taxes and similar items, 
and £182 for wages. of gas engineer, all the work being done by 
paupers under his supervision. The shoemaking department shows 
a profit of £188 6s, after allowing £85 16s. for the wages of the 
master shoemaker, about six paupers being constantly employéd 
under his supervision. The tailoring department gives a profit of 
£40 after allowing £77 6s. for the wages of a master tailor. This, > 
then, is the sort of experiment the trial of which in relation to the 
unemployed the Committee were “unable-to recommend,” having regard 
to the “considerations ” to which reference has been made above. Fortu- 
nately, as we shall see further on, by one ‘of the redeeming inconsis- 
tencies which occur in the Report, æ loophole is still left for the 
extension to the unemployed of schemes such as that of the Holborn 
‘Guardians by any Board of Guardians which is sufficiently humane or 

` enterprising, The practical problem is to adapt such a scheme so as 

to embrace an increasing proportion of the fluctuating members of the 
unemployed class, and if such extensions be made upon a small ‘scale 
at first, experience will show the way. 
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of the points urged by the Committee, whicb may be stated in 
fe language, remains to be mentioned : 


5 would be difficult to make a farm and labour colony self-supporting, 

mdependent labour might reasonably complain if the produce of such 
ay, supported by rates or Imperial funds, were placed upon the market 
ompetition with the products of their own industry.” 


/If this refers to underselling, there may be ground for the complaint, 

nb if not, why is such a complaint to be labelled “reasonable”? If 
‘ho Holborn Guardians sell the coke or tar from their gas- works at 
the market-price thereof, only a very unreasonable person would think 
it a matter for just complaint. But assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is something in the objection, it is possible to organise 
establishments of this kind so that in the case of large establishments 
they may consume their own products, and in the case of small 
establishments one may consume the surplus products of another to a 
great extent, This “ consideration” of the Committee, like some 
others, should have been a note for guidance, rather than a reason 
for doing nothing. The Holborn Guardians have other establishments 
—St. Luke’s Workhouse, the Infirmary, Mitcham Schools, and their 
casual wards. The whole of their farm produce was consumed by 
their own establishments (in value £897) as also the produce of the 
shoemaking department (in value £1400), and the tailoring depart- 
ment (in value £350). If the labour of, say, 10,000 unemployed 
persons be properly organised, you may hope, to a very large extent, 
to set them to work in producing the necessaries of life for one 
another, withont having to sell a notable proportion of the produce to 
outsiders ; and for the proportion so sold, if it be sold at the ordinary 
market-price, the idea that any one has a right to complain seems 
untenable, 

A considerable portion of the Report is devoted to a description of 
the present system of poor relief by the Guardians, under which a 
person out of employment who is destitute is either asked to. become 
an inmate of the workhouse, or is set to work in the stone-yard as a 
condition of out-door relief. Such is the system which the Committee 
considers “ ample” for the purpose of meeting “ the needs of an able- 
bodied man, destitute from want of employment, and those dependent 
on him.” A recommendation is made to the effect that, in the case of 
artisans who require, for the purposes of their trades, a delicacy of touch 
which might be impaired by stone-breaking or oakum-picking, boards 
of guardians should provide a different kind of labour-test, such as 
digging, corn-grinding, or sawing. This reconimendation is in the 
right direction, and will doubtless be followed, if it has not already 
been anticipated, in the best workhouses. 

Under the heading of “ Employment of the Poor by Boards of 
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Guardians,” the Report deals with the provisions for “ sett) 
poor on work” which are to be found in the older Poor-law stè 
Under these statutes work may be given, not merely as a “ test, 
as an employment, and the relief given may be proportioned to 
work done by the applicant, and is is in the later statutes referred 
“ wages.’ A 
During the past two or three years eral Boards of Guardi 
have considered the applicability of these powers to the conditions = 
circumstances of modern times, and have desired to exercise some ol, 
these powers in a tentative way. It will be useful, therefore, to con- 
sider how this part of the subject stands, and how it is left by the 
Report. These powers are based upon the first section of a statute 
of the reign of Elizabeth,” by virtue of which, in conjunction with 
subsequent Acts, Boards of Guardians are directed to 


“take order from time to time . . . . for setting to work all such persons, 
married or unmarried, who, having no means to maintain them,euse no 
ordinary or daily trade of life to get their living by; and also to raise, 
weekly or otherwise, by taxation .. .. a convenient stock of flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff to set the poor on 
work ; and also competent sums of money for and towards the necessary 
relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being 
poor and not able to work... . and to do and execute all other things, 
as well for the disposing of the said stock as otherwise, concerning the 
premises as to them shall seem convenient.” ; 


Under this statute (which is still in force, and may be considered 
as the basis of the Poor-law) it will be seen that those who are not 
able to work are to receive “ relief,”, whilst the able-bodied are to be 
set .to work. These provisions are by no means obsolete, and the 
Holborn Board of Guardians, in the organisation of their Mitcham 
workhouse, are really following the directions and using the powers 
conferred upon them by this statute, although they pay nothing in 
the shape of wages. It will be observed that nothihg is said about 
“(wages ” in the quotation given above, and it seems probable that in , 
some cases maintenance was given in return for the work, as is now 
done, whilst in other cases the relief may have taken the form of a 
money payment proportioned to the work done, which may be called 
wages. But in a statute passed two hundred years later, in the reign 
of George III.,t it is recited that, by the statute of Elizabeth, the 
_ authorities “are directed to set to work certain persons therein 
_ described,” and that the powers existing were not sufficient to enable 
them “to keep such persons fully and constantly employed,” and the 
statute proceeds to empower the authorities to “take into their hands 
‘ any lands belonging to the parish,” or to purchase or hire other suit- 
able land in or near the- ‘parish, and directs them to pay to such of 
the poor persons employed in the cultivation of this land as are not 


* 43 Eliz. cap. 2. + 59 Geo IIT, cap, 12. 
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jed by the parish “ reasonable wages for their work,” and gives 
persons “remedies for the recovery of their wages.” But the 
ation to pay wages only applies: to persons employed in-the culti- 
Jn of land taken under these powers, and only to such of them as 
“not supported by the parish.” 
It would be well that Boards of Guardians should note a further 
inf to which no reference is made in the Report. Wherever 
Soards of Guardians have land or buildings which can be utilised for 
such purposes, they are at perfect liberty to employ the unemployed 
in the manner suggested by the Act of Elizabeth, and to give in 
exchange for the work done not merely relief such as they now give 
as the result of a “labour test,” but also relief proportioned to the 
amount of work done, which may be described as wages, though it 
still partakes of the nature of relief. The only limitations upon such 
power are to be found in the Out-door Relief Regulation Order, which 
provides that in the case of l 


“relief to any able-bodied male person out of the workhouse one-half at 
least of the relief so allowed shall be given in articles of food, or fuel, or in 
other articles of absolute necessity.” 


No light is thrown by the Report of the Committee upon the 
manner in which, or the extent to which, such powers as those given 
by the statute of Elizabeth may be utilised, for the obvious reason 
that the draft report condemned altogether the use of these powers, 
and it was only by a process of amendment that the door has been 
left open. But the final conclusion of the Committee, unanimously 
adopted at a meting at which twenty-two members were present, 
though expressed in guarded language, marks a very considerable 
advance upon what has hitherto been the official view. The passage 
quoted below, in which the recommendation of ‘the Committee is 
expressed, ig directed more especially to the question of applications to 
the Local Government Board for permission to take land for the 
purposes of these powers, but it embodies the policy upon which the 
Committee unanimously agreed: 


“ With regard to the main question of the expediency and practicability 
under existing conditions, of the exercise of the powers referred to, whilst 
the powers are such as could not in many cases be advantageously used, your 
Committee are of opinion that the Local Government Board should not 
discourage applications to use them. Your Committee, without pronouncing 
on the prospects of undertakings under these statutes, are of opinion that 
progress in the solution of the difficulties which present themselves may be 
advanced by the experience to be gained from cautious experiments, care- 
fully planned in the first instance and carried out under proper supervision. 
If any Board of Guardians present a scheme which appears to satisfy these 
conditions, your Committee consider that the Local Government Board 
should facilitate its execution.” 


Whether the Local Government Board will be able to rise to thig 
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level remains to be seen; but we havé here a distinct recogn 
the view that the social questions involved are branches of 
mental science and that the solution of the problem is a thing î 
achieved by experiment, and a distinct encouragement of 
continuance of such experiments. The theories of political econo 
and the schemes of arm-chair politicians can do little towards t 
solution of this problem. But if we can get a few public-spirit: 
Boards of Guardians and local authorities, such, for instance, 
the Holborn Guardians, to bring their practical experience to bear 
on the question; and try the various adaptations and developments 
which suggest themselves, and if the Local Government Board will 
record and make available for the guidance of others the successes and 
failures which ensue, progress will be made. The essential condition 
for such progress at the present: moment is ample freedom for the 
various authorities to work on their own lines. That we shall have 
foolish as well as wise attempts is certain, but the survival °of the 
fittest schemes, and the extinction of the unfit, will result, and the 
evolution of successful methods of treatment is certain, if only there 
be a sufficient variety of schemes for natural selection to work upon. 
‘But it must be natural selection and not merely the selective fancy of 
the officials of the Local Government Board. This view of the problem 
as a whole is again emphasised, 3 in the final “ Conclusion ” of the 
Report. 

“The whole question of the best method of dealing with the unemployed 
is still in an experimental stage... .. Your Committee would desire to 
see a continuation of experimental efforts to deal with the problem in 
various localities and under various conditions, and your Committee consider 
that the progress of such experiments should be carefully watched and, as 


far as possible, assisted by the Local Government Board under its existing 
powers, and that the results should be carefully noted for future guidance.” 







It is to be hoped that the Local Government Board will loyally 


carry out this policy, and, as an earnest of their desire to do so, they- 


might promptly promote a Bill to carry out a minor recommendation 
of the Report, to the efféct that the power of taking land by the 
Guardians should- be extended to land which. might be “ easily 
accessible from,” instead of being necessarily. “in or near to,” the 
Union. This would enable Metropolitan Boards of Guardians to take 
land outside the Metropolis in order to avail themselves of -these 
methods of dealing with the unemployed, though, as has been pointed 
out above, where they have already land or buildings available, there 
is nothing to prevent them from setting the unemployed to work in 
thid way, provided the “ wages ” are given half in kind. 

The value of the powers for “ setting: the poor to work” given by 
the statute of Elizabeth lies chiefly in their great elasticity and 
-adaptability to various conditions, It may be useful to illustrate. the 
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Experiment which Boards of Guardians might make under them 

the coming winter, without any further legislation, or any 

ation to the Local Government Board, unless they require more 

! Assuming that any board has already in existence an organi- 

‘a of labour, such as that established by the -Holborn Board of 
Ardians at their Mitcham workhouse, having its various trades 
rked by indoor paupers under paid supervision, the object of the 
xperiment would be to ascertain how far such a system could be 
ixpanded so as to admit of the utilisation of the labour of unemployed 
persons, living in their own homes, and receiving relief in the form of 
wages, paid chiefly in kind, which would represent the value of what 
' they were able to earn. Such an experiment would be strictly within 
the Act of Elizabeth, and within the power of the Board to make. 
» The Guardians might divide able-bodied applicants for out-door relief 
into three classes, In the first would-be placed those who were able 
and walling to work, in the third those who had little ability and 
perhaps less willingness, while the intermediate class. would contain, 
amongst others, those as to whose character or ability nothing was 
known, and who might, after a short trial, be promoted to the first 
class, or relegated to the third. With the third class of applicants 
for relief, and those verging on this class, it is not suggested here 
that much could be done at present beyond what-is now done. They 
would have their “ labour test,” and get their relief as usual, and 
without further legislation, such as is suggested below, little more can 
be done with them. But the first class would be set to tasks of 
different kinds, such, for instance, as those above enumerated as being 
carried on at Mitcham Workhouse, and would receive, partly in money, 
but chiefly in kind, wages which would represent the worth of the 
work done by them, after allowing for establishment charges. The 
difficulty would be to find appropriate work; but the experience at 
Mitcham goes a long way to show that this is not insuperable. It 
has already been pointed ont that such an organisation of industry is 
desirable, as would set the unemployed to work as far as possible in 
satisfying their own wants. The tailoring and shoemaking depart- 
ments at once suggest themselves as satisfying this condition, and as 
being capable of expansion. With proper supervision, and with the 
use of machinery, it would be possible to utilise a good deal of un- 
skilled labour, with the help of a nucleus of skilled workers. The 
winter also generally sees a good'many carpenters and cabinetmakers 
out of work, and the manufacture of plain articles of household furni- 
ture, such as tables and chairs, would also absorb some unskilled labour if 
machinery were utilised. The object of such an experiment would be 
to place the industrious and competent workers in a class by them- 
selves, but it should be observed that it is not merely applicable to 
skilled labour. The system would equally include the case of an, 
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to work and to be paid at the rate of so much per ton, in 
being put in the class where work was only a test and relief 
The question of piece-work or day-work wages would depend upo 
and circumstances, but, whilst the wages would be reckoned in m 
they would be taken out as far as possible in food, clothing, fui 
ture, or other necessaries of life, preferably such as were produ 
by the labour of the applicants themselves, The notion of anythin 
resembling the trade-union rate of wages, which is pressed in som 
quarters, is, of course, ridiculous as applied to such employment. Th 
value of labour thus utilised must be, upon the whole, considerably 
less than the trade-union rate, and those who have cried most loudly 
for “ Work, not charity” would surely decline to receive an excess of 
payment which would be nothing but a dole. The endeavour should e 
be, in fixing the rate, whether for piece-work or day-work, to give the j 
workers just the value they were capable of producing by thei? work, 
and the cost of supervision, plant, and ‘other establishment charges, 
must for this purpose be taken into account. The resnlt would be . 
that the rate of wages would necessarily be so low as not to tempt a — 
workman to remain, but it would probably be high enough to provide 
the necessaries of life during a period of want of employment for those 
who were able and willing to work, It would be. sufficiently satis- 
factory if, as the reward of his work, the applicant should find himself 
and his- family decently clothed and shod at the end of the time, with 
a roof still over their heads (with perhaps a little indulgence from the 
landlord in the matter of rent), and so well nourished as to be ready 
for work as soon as it could be got. And last but not least—and this 
would make all the difference in the readiness of an artisan to go 
through such a course—he would feel that he had earned by his work 
that which he had obtained. This, then, is the sort of experiment, 
necessarily roughly and vaguely sketched, and given merely by way 
of illustration, which Boards of Guardians could initiate under their 
existing powers. Very little cost need be incurred by making such 
experiments on a small scale, in cases where they would merely involve 
extensions of an organisation which already exists for indoor paupers. 
Should such experiments succeed, the abolition of franchise disabilities - 
in the case of “ first-class applicants” for relief might follow, and this, 
combined with the knowledge that án applicant was indebted to the 
community for nothing but the opportunity of earning the necessaries 
of life during a time of distress, would make our Poor Law system 
available for the help of a large class of self-respecting workers, who 
now shun it as they would the plague. 

In order to discuss the question of the unemployed adequately, 
‘some system of classification is essential for the consideration of the 
subject, and any such classification should be based to some extent - 


ordinary unskilled labourer set to breaking stones, if he: nia 
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6 causes to which want of employment is.due. Nothing of 
fb has been attempted by the Committee, but the complete 
3 of the problem cannot even be indicated without it. A search 
gh the evidence discloses a large number of co-operating causes, 
jthe evidence of Mr. Charles Booth and the replies of local authori- 
{to the Circular of the Committee, will help those who desire to 
fsue this inquiry. We may roughly divide the unemployed into 
ve classes. Class I. would comprise those who are unemployed 
jwing to their occupations being necessarily of an intermittent or 


.seasonal character ; whilst we might place in Class II. those who from 


: minor causes are temporarily out of work, but for-whom work is 


ready and waiting though it takes time to find it. Class III. would 
include those who are displaced permanently owing to changes in the 
volume of a trade or in the number of workers who are required in a 
trade. The causes operating to recruit this third class may be sub- 
divided into three—(a) Foreign competition and other causes operating 
to contract an industry supplying the home market, so as to replace 
British made goods by foreign goods, of which the contraction of the 
glass bottle industry may be taken as an example, (b) Foreign tariffs 
closing certain markets, as for instance in the case of the tin-plate trade, 
(c) The adoption of new labour-saving machinery. Class IV. would 
comprise the chronically unemployed, those who from physical causes 
are inefficient workers and those who from sickness and temporary causes 
have sunk among “ the unfit” and in time become permanently sub- 
merged. Class V..comprisés the various kinds of loafers, vagabonds, 
and semi-criminals whose aim'is to prey upon society and pick up a 
living in some way without troubling to earn it. 

The enumeration of these classes thus roughly indicates how com- 
plex is the subject. The Committee was charged to consider “ any 
steps which may be taken, whether by changes in legislation or ad- 
ministration, to deal with the evils arising from want of employment,” 
and this cannot be done satisfactorily without some reference to the 
causes at work in producing such want of employment; but the 
Report hardly touches this point of view and it must be passed over 
here with a very few words. As to Class I., it seems obvious that 
neither legislation nor administration can be of much avail. The 
thrift of those who are regularly employed in seasonal trades and who 
know that they have several weeks of enforced idleness in each year 
ought to provide for the recurring emergency. Legislation has done 
something and might perhaps do, more to encourage such thrift, but 
the growth of a provident spirit through the influence and example of 
the best of the workers in such trades is most to be desired. The 
only suggestion made-in the Report, which, touches this class, is 
as to the giving out of work by local authorities during the slack 

ae 
season, 2 
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Similar oes ‘apply to Class IT. of the unemployed. ey 
will always, with the most regular employments, be a ‘certai 

of workmen shifting from one employer to another and in the 

time out of work, not because there is no wotk to be had 
because it takes time to find it. Here again it is to be desired 

the providence of the workman himself should insure him aga: 
want. Some two hundred trade unions make an allowance to th 
members who are out of work. The’ Amalgamated Society 
Engineers may be taken as one of thé best examples. Whilst 
member is out of work he receives 10s. a week for the first fourteen. 
weeks, the amount being ultimately reduced to 6s. a week, but not 
more than £19 18s. can’ be paid in any period of fifty-two weeks. 
Loss of employment through misconduct disqualifies for the receipt of 
benefit, and various precautions are taken to secure the society against 
fraud. Since 1851 this society has paid nearly £2,000,000 in 
unemployed benefit to its members. Here we have in. operation a 
system depending upon the thrift of the workers themselves and 
admirably adapted to the end in view. No legislative interference 
could possibly better it, but legislation might do something to encourage 
and extend the application of this system more widely. At the present 
time about a quarter of a ‘million a year in the aggregate is paid in 
unemployed benefit by the various societies which adopt this system, 
. and which comprise some six or seven hundred thousand members. 
The establishment of labour bureaux, with the object of bringing 
employers and unemployed into communication, might also be of 
service to this class of the unemployed, especially to’ thor wee do not 
belong to trade societies. 

The remaining classes of the unemployed, aral under the 
third, fourth, and fifth heads, are the classes in relation'to which some 
better provision seems to be more urgently demanded. To begin with ' 
Class IIL., including those who are thrown out of employment owing 
to changes in their trades which permanently reduce the number of 
workers required, it is obvious that the members of the trade displaced 
must be gradually drafted into other occupations, a process generally 
involving prolonged idleness and privation. The Report of the 
Committee does not deal specifically with this class of the unem- 
ployed, although the Committee had before them the notable example 
of the tin-plate workers, as to whom much evidence was given. It 
appeared that in Glamorganshire and Caermarthenshire alone 200 
mills, employing over eight thousand workers, have been idle since 
1893 owing to the imposition of a tariff of 5s, 2d. per box of tin-plates 
entering the United States. No suggestion is made by the Committee 
which touches a case such as this, These men must learn, or adapt 
themselves to, a new occupation before they can again earn a living. 

Most of them ‘would be included in the category of “ first-class ” appli-_ 
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1 experimental system above suggested, which would to some 

eet this’ distressing case. l i 

uestion whether we can do anything to mitigate the operation 

eauses which produce such permanent displacements of. labour, 
‘ifferent one from the question of relieving the victims. It was 

aps beyond the scope of the inquiry of the Committee, but a few 

ds may be devoted to it in passing. The free-trade policy of this 
imtry, from which we have received, upon the whole, incalculable 
nefits, has, at the same time, enlarged the element of instability 
‘hich has just been considered. We have ceased to produce for our 
own consumption a large number of articles which we can obtain more, 
cheaply from abroad, and the industries concerned ic the manufacture 
of the goods which we exchange for such articles have become corre- 
spondingly inflated. This is all for the best, so long as the products 
of these inflated industries are taken in exchange by the foreigner. 
But the moment his hostile tariffs exclude these goods, our inflated 
industries collapse and the workers join the unemployed. This is one 
of the penalties we pay for. the advantages of free trade; but it 
is becoming daily a more urgent question whether we cannot keep 
these advantages at a less cost. An imperial Zollverein would go a 
long way to secure the stability which is necessary to diminish the 
class of the unemployed now under consideration. In the meantime 
the proposal that we should impose an ad valorem duty on articles of 
luxury imported into this country seems to be worthy of consideration 
in relation to the problems with which we are dealing. In producing 
articles of luxury for home consumption we are engaging in industries 
which, if not absolutely stable and regular, would be secure from the 
collapse which sometimes follows the imposition of foreign tariffs. 
To take an illustration, suppose that in the course of the next ten 
years instead of adding ten thousand new workers to one of our 
inflated industries in which we are producing goods chiefly. for export, 
those ten thousand workers are brought into employment in the 
manufacture of clocks and watches, or silks and satins, for home 
consumption, to replace in part the foreign goods of these classes 
which we now import. Then the-balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages stands thus: On the one hand, these ten thousand workers 
are employed in an industry in which their labour is less productive 
than it might have been, and consequently the clocks and watches, or 
silks and satins, which they produce are somewhat more expensive 
(but perhaps also more durable) than those of foreign make ; whilst, 
on the other hand, ten thousand workers who would have been 
engaged in an industry liable to collapse or contract under a hostile 
tariff are engaged in a stable industry not liable to such fluctuations, 
Whether the advantages of such a policy would not outweigh its 

disadvantages is a question which is much exercising the minds of, 


: 
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many people, who do not think that the whole question can b 

‘of by muttering the word “ Protection.” It is not sugges 
such a policy could do more than deal with a small porion 
subject. Britain is a country which as a whole lives lar 
inflated industries, and our prosperity must continue to depend 
volume of our export trade. But whilst a large export trade 
condition of our industrial prosperity, the condition of our indus 
stability is the preservation of as large a proportion as possible 
industries concerned in the satisfaction of home markets, The t, 
conditions are to some extent conflicting and it is possible that whil 
we have been for years past maintaining the condition of prosperity vt 
have lost sight of the condition of stability, and that a reconsideration 
of the subject with special reference to the problem of the unemployed 
may be desirable. . ‘ ° 


-Class IV. of the unemployed, écnsintian chiefly of those who may ` 


be called the “ unfit,” is one which eminently deserves the attention 
of the legislature. Philanthropists have made many attempts, with 
more or less success, to reclaim this class. Such efforts were 
detailed in the evidence given before the first Committee, and it is 
largely for the benefit of this class that farm and labour colonies have’ 


been advocated and attempted. But the Committee are unable to ` 


recommend the adoption of any such scheme, “ because there is no 
-sufficient reason to believe that-a solution of the difficulties connected 
with the existence of unemployed labour would be found in their estab- 
lishment.” Nobody expected that farm and labour colonies would be a 
-panacea ; but the real question to be considered was whether by such 
means a large proportion of the unfit comprised in our Class.1V. could 
not be rescued from their submergence and havea chance given them 
again to become respectable citizens ae their own living either in 
this country or another. 

Class V. of the unemployed, comprising all those who will T 


work to earn a living unless they can be compelled to, presents a 


standing difficulty in all efforts to help the poor. The opinion that 
‘these incorrigibles must be sternly dealt with in the interests of the 
deserving poor, as well as of society at large, is rapidly gaining ground. 
Whenever the distress from want of employment becomes acute, these 
vagabonds are to be found pressing into the front ranks, making the 
loudest outcry, ready to take a share of anything in the way of relief, 
but taking very good care that they get it without blistering their 
hands. ‘These are the men who discredit the whole mass of unem- 
ployed workers in the eyes of a public which does not always 
discriminate between the worthless and the deserving. No considera- 
tion of this subject is to be found in the Report, but a good deal, of 
evidence bearing upon it was given before the first Committee. Mr. 
. Bramwell Booth, in his interesting evidence as to the experiment 
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baag ne on by the AR Army at their Hadleigh 
slony, stated that a certain number of indoor paupers had been 

d at Hadleigh, the Guardians making a payment of 5s. a week 

th man, and that of these men 21 per cent. declined to work. 

/of them said, “I never did work, and I never mean to while I 

live without it? The opinion is repeatedly expressed, in the 

se of the evidence before the Committee, that the case can only 

‘met by penal provisions of a stringent kind, As a specimen of 

ə views of those who have had practical experience in dealing with 

ais class, the words of Mr. Bramwell Booth (who is not likely to err 

on the side of undue severity), in reference to the indoor paupers above 
mentioned, may be quoted : 


“Some of them have turned out incorrigible idlers and loafers, and will 
never work while a foolishly benevolent community will provide them with 
bread and cheese without working for it. J would lock them up. I would 
put them into a settlement in which they had to work on the land, or to 
work at something, or go without their food. If you say to a man who will 
Be work, ‘Very well; you must dig that rod of earth, and you shall 

have your dinner ; or if you will not you will have to go without your 
dinner ;’ in 95 per cent. of such cases they will dig it and earn their dinner. 
These incorrigible idlers ought to be legislated for immediately, and sepa- 
rated from the decent workless man, who is continually scandalised by their 
conduct. A large portion of the community feel very wrongly towards a 
man who happens to be out of employment, simply from the fact that a 
small section of the unemployed are such incorrigible scamps.” 


There is a large body of experience upon the Continent available 
for guidance in this matter. Perhaps the best example is to be found 
in the Belgian penal colony of Merxplas, which is capable of accom- 
modating 8600 persons, and to which vagrants and beggars can be 
committed for terms of from two to seven years.’ Possibly our sturdy 
British vagabonds will not relish the idea of being forced to work 
“under the supervision of an officer who is accompanied by a soldier 
with a loaded musket,” as at Merxplas, but no respectable artisan 
would object to strong measures being applied to such individuals, and 
adequate penal regulations for such offenders seem to be a necessary 
preliminary to any effective treatment of the whole problem. 

The principal features of the Report which touch the question of 
the unemployed as a whole have now been considered, though, if 
space permitted, there are other points which might be noticed. 
An important recommendation which concerns the Metropolis, as 
to the payment of half of the- expenses of the employment of the 
anemployed by local authorities out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, is well worthy of consideration by the Local Government 
Board, and will doubtless receive prompt attention. An illusory 
‘ecommendation with regard to relief from franchise disabilities, 
vhich ‘it is supposed will make a respectable artisan more 
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willing to receive a dole, need not be criticised here. - 

merit of the Report is that it recognises that the pr 

one for practical experiment, and that it recommends - thé, 

Government Board to encourage such experiments. If this 

be adopted by the Local Government Board much v 

experience will be gained. Let us thank the Committee th 

has not despaired of a solution more adequate than doles g 

as the sequel to a labour test. There are those who frankly ti 

this view, and who hold that the distress of the unemployed is 

- necessary incident of our economical organisation, which can on 
be met by gifts from the charitable and doles from the reliving 

officer. To such the answer of a’ growing number of workers is, 

“Very well; then your economical organisation is rotten, and ‘we 

will work for the nationalisation of land and machinery and the meanse 

of production, and see if employment for all cannot be found in this 

way.” No greater encouragement could have been given to these 

views than the conclusion by a Committee of the House of Commons 

that the existing Poor-law system, as it is at present worked, was the 

last word of civilisation to the unemployed. From such a conclusion 

we have happily escaped. 






W. R. BOUSFIELD. 


j A PATRON OF LEISURE. 


“ Sancte Hieronyme, ora pro nobis!” 
. Litany of the Saints, 


UNG in my room, in such a manner as to catch my eye on 
waking, is an excellent photograph of Bellini’s St. Jerome in 
his Study. I am aware that it is not at all by Bellini, but by an 
inferior painter called Catena ; and I am, therefore, careful not to like 
it very much. It occupies that conspicuous place not as a work of 
art but as an aid to devotion. For I have instituted in my mind, and 
quite apart from the orthodox cultus, a special devotion to St. 
Jerome as the Patron of Leisure. 

And here let me forestall the cavillings of those who may object 
that Hieronymus, whom we call Jerome (born in Dalmatia and died 
at Bethlehem about 1500 years ago), was on the contrary a busy, 
even an overworked Father of the Church; that he wrote three stout 
volumes of polemical treatises, besides many others (including the dis- 
putation “ Concerning Seraphs”), translated the greater part of the 
Bible into Latin, edited many obscure texts, and, on the top of it all, 
kept up an active correspondence with seven or eight great ladies: a 
circumstance alone sufficient to prove that he could not have had 
much time to spare. I know. All that either has nothing to do with 
it, or merely serves to explain why St. Jerome was afterwards rewarded 
by the Gift of Leisure, and is, therefore, to: be invoked by all those 
who aspire at enjoying the same. For the painters of all schools, 
faithful to the higher truth, have agreed in telling us that: first; St. 
Jerome had a most delightful study, looking out on the finest scenery ; 
second, that he was never writing, but always reading or looking 
over the edge of his book at the charming tables and chairs and 
cutiosities, or at the sea and mountains through, the window; and 
third, that he was never interrupted by anybody. I underline this 
item, because on it, above all the others, is founded my certainty that 
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St. Jerome is the only person who ever enjoyed P 
therefore, the natural patron and advocate of all the ‘other 
whom even imperfect leisure is refused. In what manner th 
was compassed is exactly what I propose to discuss in this ess. 
excellent Roman Catholic friend of mine, to whom I propoun 
question, did indeed solve it by reminding me that heaven had 
St. Jerome a present of a lion who slept on his door mat, after 
she thought, his leisure could take. care of itself. But although 
answer seems decisive, it really only begs the question, and we 
obliged to inquire further into the real nature of St. Jerome’s | 
This formula has a fine theological ring, calling to mind Hieronym] 
own treatise Of the Nature of Seraphs; and I am pleased to ha 
found anything so suitable to the arrangements of a Father o 
the Church. Nevertheless, I propose to investigate the subject of 
Leisure with a method rather human and earthly ‘than in ‘any way 
. transcendental. 

We must evidently begin by a little work of defining ; “and this 
will be easiest done by considering first what Leisure is not. In the 


‘first place, it is one of those things about which we erroneously `- 


suppose that other people have plenty of it, and we ourselves have 
little or none, owing .to our thoroughly realising only that which lies 
nearest to our eye—to wit, ourself. - How often do we not go into 

` another person’s room and say, “ Ah! this is a place where one ‘can 
feel peaceful!” How often do we not long to share the peacefulness of 
some old house, say in a deserted suburb, with its red fruit wall and 
its cedar half hiding the windows, or of some convent portico, with 
glimpses of spaliered orange trees. Meanwhile, in that swept and 
garnished spacious room, in that house or convent, is no peacefulness 
to share; barely, perhaps, enough to make life’s two ends meet. For 
we do not see what: fills up, chokes and frets the life of others, 
whereas we are uncomfortably aware of the smallest encumbrance in 
our own; in these matters feeling quickly enough the mote in our 
own eye, and not perceiving the beam in our neighbour's, 

And leisure, like its sister, peace, is among those things which are 
internally felt rather than seen from the ontside. (Having written 
this part of my definition, it strikes me that I have very nearly given 
away St. Jerome and St. Jerome’s lion, since any one may say that 
probably, that famous leisure of ‘his was just one of the delusions in 
question., But this is not the case. ` St. Jerome really had leisure, at 
least when he was painted; I know it to be a fact, because, for the 
purposes of literature, I require it to be one. So I close this 
-parenthesis with the understanding that so much is absolutely settled). 

Leisure requires the evidence of our own feelings, because it is not 
so much a quality of time as a peculiar state of mind. We speak of 
leisure time, but what we really mean thereby is time in which we can 
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a being at leisure means is more easily felt than 

It has nothing to do with being idle, or having time on 

ds, although it does involve a certain sense of free space about 

ve shall see anon. ‘There is time and to spare in a lawyer's 

room, but there is no leisure; neither do we enjoy this bless- 

zen we have to wait two or three hours at a railway junction. 

jth these occasions (for persons who can profit thereby to read 

dapers, to learn a verb, or to refresh memories of foreign travel, 

distinctly abnormal) we do not feel in possession of ourselves. 

ere is something fuming and raging inside us, something which 

ams to be kicking at our inner bulwarks as we kicked the cushions 

A a tardy four-wheeler in our childhood. St. Jerome, patron of 

sieisure, never behaved like that, and his lion was always engrossed in 

/ pleasant contemplation of the cardinal’s hat on the peg. I have said 

that when we are bored we feel as if possessed by something not quite 

ourselves (much as we feel possessed by a stone in a shoe, or a cold 

in the head); and this brings me to a main ‘characteristic of leisure: 

it implies that we feel free to do what we like, and that we have . 

plenty of space to do it in. ‘This is a very important remark of mine, 

and if it seem trite, that is merely because it is so wonderfully true. 
Besides, it is fraught with unexpected consequences. 

The worst enemy of leisure is boredom: it is one of the. most 
active pests existing, fruitful of vanity and vexation of spirit. I do 
not speak merely of the wear and tear of so-called social amusements, 
though that is bad enough. We kill time, and kill our better powers 
also, as much in the work undertaken to keep off ennw as in the 
play. Count Tolstoi, with his terrible eye for shams, showed it all 
up in a famous answer to M. Dumas fils. Many, many of us, work, 
he says, in order to escape from ourselves. Now, we should not want 
to escape from ourselves; we ought to carry ourselves, the more 
unconsciously the better, along ever widening circles of interest and 
activity ; we should bring ourselves into ever closer contact with 
everything that is outside us; we should be perpetually giving our- 
selves from sheer loving instinct; but how can we give ourself if 
we have run away from it, or buried it at home, or chained it up in 
a treadmill? Good work is born of the love of the power-to-do for 
the job-to-be-done ; nor can any sort of chemical arrangements, like 
those by which Faust’s pupil made homunculus in his retort, produge 
genuinely living, and, in its turn, fruitful work. The fear of boredom, 
the fear of the moral going to bits which boredom involves, encum- 
bers the world with rubbish: exhibitions of pictures, publishers’ 
announcements, lecture syllabuses, schemes of charitable societies, 
are pattern books of such litter. The: world, for many people, and, 
-infortunately, for the finer and nobler (those most afraid of ennui) is 
dike a painters garret, where some half-daubed canvas, eleven feet , 


i 
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by five, hides the Gioconda on the wall,.the Venus mm 
blocks the charming tree-tops, gables, and distant meadow 
the window. Art, literature, and philanthropy are notorious)\ 
sions no longer of men’s and women’s thoughts and feeling 
their dread of finding themselves without thoughts to think ork 
to feel. The so-called practical persons know this, and despis, 
employments as frivolous and effeminate. But are they not also, 

great extent, frightened of themselves and running away from \ 

dom? See your well-to-do weighty man of forty-five or 

merchant, or soldier, or civil servant; the same, who thanks God } 

no idler. ‘Does he really require more money? Is he more reah 
useful as a colonel than as a major, in-a wig or cocked hat than où 

of it? Is he not shuffling money from one heap into another, makie 
rules and regulations for others to unmake, preparing for future ret N 
less idlers the only useful work which restless idleness can do, the 
carting away of their predecessor’s litter ? 

Nor is this all the mischief. Work undertaken to kill diss at best .- 
to safeguard one’s own dignity, is clearly not the work which one was 
born to, since that would have required-no such incentives. Now, trying - 
to do work one is not fit for, implies the more or less unfitting one- 
self to do, or even to be, the something for which one had facilities. 

It means competing with -those who are utterly different, competing 
in things which want a totally different kind of organism ; it means, 
therefore, offering one’s arms and legs and feelings and thoughts to 

, those blind, brutal forces of adaptation which, having to fit a human 
character into a given place, lengthen and shorten it, mangle it 
unconcermnedly in the process. Say one was naturally adventurous, 
a creature for open air and quick, original resolves. Is he the 
better for a’ deliberative, sedentary business, or it for him? There 
are people whose’ thought ‘poises on distant points, switls and 
pounces, and gets the prey which can’t be got by crawling along the 
bushes. There are those who, like divers, require to move head 
downwards, feet in the air, an absurd position for going up hill. 
There are people who must.not feel csthetically, in order (so Dr, Bain 
assures us), that they may be thorough-paced, scientific thinkers ; 
others who cannot get half a page or fifty dates by heart because 
they assimilate and alter everything they take in. 

And think of the persons born to contemplation or sympathy who, 
in the effort to be prompt and practical, in the struggle for a fortune 
or a visiting-list lose, atrophy (alas, after so much cruel bruising !) 
their inborn exquisite powers. 

The world wants useful inhabitants. True. But the clouds 
buildiig bridges over the sea, the storms modelling the peaks and 
flanks of the mountains, are a part of the world; and they want 

. creatures to sit and look at them and learn this life’s secrets, and carry 
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them away, conveyed perhaps merely in altered tone of voice, or 
*rightened colour of eye, to revive the spiritual and physical hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The-poor sons and daughters of men 
require for sustenance, as well as food and fuel, and intellect and 
morals, the special mysterious commodity called charm. 

_ And here let me open a parenthesis of lamentation over the 
duthless manner in which our century and nation destroy this 
(precious thing, even in its root and seed. Charm is, where it exists, 
an intrinsic and ultimate quality; it makes our actions,. persons, life, 
significant and desirable, apart from anything’ they may lead to, or 

‘ any use to which they can be put, Now we are allowing ourselves to 
get into a state in which nothing is valued otherwise than as a means, 
in which to-day is interesting only because it leads up to to-morrow, 

.and the flower is valued only on account of the fruit, and the frait, 

r dn its tarn, on account’ of the seed. 

y It began, perhaps, with the loss of that sacramental view re life 
‘and life’s details which belonged to Judaism and the classic religions, 
and of which even Catholicism has retained a share; making eating, 
drinking, sleeping, cleaning house and person, let alone marriage, 
birth, and death, into something grave and meaningful, not merely 
animal’ and accidental ; and mapping out the year into days, each 
with its symbolic or commemorative meaning and emotion. Al this 
went long ago, and inevitably. But we are losing nowadays some- 
thing analogous and more important: the cultivation and sanctification 
not merely of acts-and occasions, but of the individual character. 
Life. has been allowed to arrange itself, if such can be called 
arrangement, into an unstable, jostling heap of interests, ours and 
other folks’, serious and vacuous, trusted to settle themselves accord- 
ing to the line of least resistance (that is, of most breakage !) and 
the survival of the toughest, without our sympathy directing the 
choice. As the days of the year have become confused, hurried, and 
largely filled with worthless toil and unworthy trouble, so, in a measure, 
alas, our souls! We rarely envy people for being delightful; we are 
always ashamed of mentioning that any of our friends are virtuous ; 
we state what they have done, or do, or are attempting; we state 
their chances of success. Yet success may depend, and often does, 
on greater hurry and jostling, not on finer material and workmanship, 
in our hurrying ‘times. The quick method, the rapid worker, the 
cheap object quickly replaced by a cheaper—these we honour; we 
want the last new thing, and have no time to get to love our proper- 
ties, bodily and spiritual. °Tis bad economy, we think, to weave 
such damask and brocade as our fathers have left us; and perhaps 
this reason accounts for our love of bric-à-brac; we wish to buy 
associations ready made, like that wealthy man of taste who sought 
to buy a half-dozen old statues, properly battered and lichened by , 
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the centuries, to put in his brand new garden, With. this is con- 


~ nected—I mean this indifference to what. folk -are as distinguished - 


from what they do—the self-assertion and aggressiveness of many 
__ worthy persons, men more than women, and gifted, alas! more than 
< giftless; the special powers proportionatély- accompanied” by spécial 
odiousness. Such pérsons ‘cultivate themselves, indeed, but as fruit. 


and vegetables. for the market, and, with’ good lack and trouble,; l 


. possibly primeurs :` concentrate every means, chemicals and sunshine, 
- and quick ! each still hard pear or greenish cauliflower into the packing 


7 case, tho- shavings and sawdust, for-export. It is with such wel}. 


ety ot 


endowed persons that. originates the terrible mania (caught by their’, : 


. neighbours) of tangible work, ‘something which can be put ‘alongside. 
of others’ tangible work, if ‘possible with some visible social number 
attached to it. ‘So.long.as this be placed on the stall where it courts ` 


inspection, what, matter how empty and exhausted the-soul which has 
grown it, . For nobody looks at’ souls. as me. who use them for 
this market-gardening.- 

: Dropping metaphor; it is “woeful B see so` many -fne qualities, 


' sacrificed to getting on, independent. of actual necessity ; getting on, : . 


no matter why, on: the road to no matter what. And on that road, 


wheat bitterness and fury if another passes in front! Take- up’ ‘hooks 
of science, of history and criticism; let alone, newspapers; half the : 
space is taken up in explaining (or forestalling explanations) that the ` ` 


sage, hero, poet, artist said, did, or made the particular thing before - 


, Some other sage, hero, vane artist; and that-what the ‘other did, or: ... 


> said, “or made, was either a bungie, or a. plagiarism, or——worst of all 


—was something obviois,. Hence, like the, bare-back ridérs, at the =- 


Siena races, illustrious persons, and ‘would-be illustrious, may be 


watched using their energies, not. merely in /pressing-forward, but in . - 
hitting competitors out of the way-with-inflated bladders—bladders ° 


` ‘filled with- the wind „of conceit, not with the breath of .the lungs. 
_ People who might have been’ modest, gentle, grow, merely from ‘sélf- 


defence, arrogant and aggressive 5 they become waspish, contradictory, 53 


unfair, who were born to be wise and just and well-mannered. And, 
* to -return to the question of ‘Charm, they lose, soil, maim in this 
scuffle, much of this most valuable possession ; their intimate, essential 


quality, their natural manner of being towards. nature and: neighbours, 


- , and ideas; thei individual- shape, perfume, savour, and; in the. 


sense of herbals, their individual virtue. And when, sometimés, 


“one comes “across ‘some of-it remaining, ‘itis with the saddened -` 
` feeling of finding a delicato plant trampled K cattle or Balt eaten up : 


_ by goats. .- 
Alas, alas, for charm !- “People are- busy pointing pS, writing 


poems, and making music all the world over, and busy making money i 


*for the buying or- hiring „thereof. ' But as to charm of character: 
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which is worth all the music and poetry and pictures put together, 
how the good common-sense generations do waste it! . 

Now I suspect that Charm is closely related to Leisure. Charm 
is a living harmony in the individual soul. It is organised internally, 
the expression of mere inborn needs, the offspring of free choice, and, 
as it is the great giver of pleasure to others, sprung probably from 
pleasure within ourselves ; making life seem easier, more flexible, even 
as life feels in so far easier and more flexible to those who have it. 
Now even the best work means struggle, if not with the world and 
oneself, at least with difficulties inanimate and animate, pressure and 
resistance which make the individual soul stronger, but also harder 

d less flower-like, and often a trifle warped by inevitable routine. 

ence Charm is not the nursling of our hours of work, but the. 
delicate and capricious foster-child of Leisure. For, as observed, 
Leisure suspends the pull and push, the rough-and-ready reciprocity 
of may and circumstance. "Tis in leisure that the soul is free to 
grow by its own laws, grow inwardly organised and harmonious ; its 
fine individual hierarchism to form feelings and thoughts, each taking 
rank and motion under a conscious headship. ‘Tis, I would show, 
in leisure, while talking with the persons who are dear, while musing 
on the themes that are dearer even than they, that voices learn 
their harmonious modes, intonation, accent, pronunciation of single 
words, all somehow falling into characteristic pattern ; and the features 
of the face learn to move with that centred meaning which - often- 
times makes homeliness itself more radiant than beauty. Nay more, 
may it not be in Leisure, during life’s pauses, that we learn to live, 
what for and how? 

Life’s pauses, We think of Leisure in those terms, comparing it 
with the scramble, at best the bustle, of work. But this might be a 
delusion, like that of the moving boat and the motionless shore. St. 
Jerome, our dear patron of Leisure, is looking dreamily over the top 
of his desk, listening to the larks outside the wide window, watching 
the white sailing clouds. Is he less alive than if his eyes were glued 
to the page, his thoughts focussed on one topic, his pen going scratch- 
scratch, his soul oblivious of itself? He might be writing fine 
words, thinking fine thoughts ; but would he have had fine thoughts 
to think, fine words to write, if he had always been busy, thinking 
and writing, and had kept company not with the larks and the clonds 
and the dear lion-on the mat, but only with the scratching’ pen ? 
For, when all is said and done, ’tis during work we spend, and during 
leisure we amass those qualities which we barter forever with other’ 
folk, and the act of -barter is life. Anyhow, metaphysics apart, and 
to return to St. Jerome, this much is clear, that if Leisure were not 
a very good thing, this dear old saint would never have been made 
‘its heavenly patron. ` 
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Bat your discourse, declares the stern reader or he of sicklior 
conscience, might be a masked apology for idleness; and pray-how- 
, many people would work.in this world if every one’ insisted on 
having leisure? ‘The question, moralising friend,. contains its 
own ‘answer; if ‘every one insisted on a share of leisure,” every 
one also would do a share of work. "For, as things stand, ’tis the 
superfluity of one man which makes thé poverty of the other. 
_ And who knows ?. - The realisation that Leisure i is a good thing, a 
thing which every one must have, may, before very long; set many an 
‘idle man digging his garden and grooming his horses, many an idle 
‘woman cooking her dinner and rubbirig her furniture. 'Not merel 
because one- -half of the world (the larger) will have recognised . tha 
work from morning.to’ night is ‘not in any sense living; but also 
because the other half may have learned (perhaps through grumbling: 
experience) that doing nothing all day long, incidentally consuming ` 
-or ‘spoiling the work of.others, is not living either. ‘The recognition 
of the necessity of leisure, believe me, will imply the recognition of | 
the necessity of, work, as its moral, I might say its hygienic, as much 


-as its economic, co- relative.. For Leisure (and the ignorance. of this ' 


-truth ‘is at the bottom of much ennwi)—Leisure implies a super- 
.abundance not only of-time, but of the energy needed to spend time. 
pleasantly. And it takes the finest activity to be truly at leisure.. 
‘For being at leisure is but a name for being active from an inner 
'-intpulse instead of a necessity, moving like à dancer or skater for the ` 


sake of one’s inner rhythm instead of moving, like a ploughman or |, 


-an errand-boy, for the sake of the wages you get for it; and, for this 
-reason, the type of all leisure i is art. But, this is an intricate ques- 

_~tion ;- and time, alas! presses. “We must break off this leisurely talk, 

-and betake ourselves each fo his business——let us hope not to his 
treadmill!“ And, as we do so, the more to enjoy our work if luckily 
useful, the less to detest it if; alas! as so often in our days, useless— 
et us invoke the good old greybeard, painted enjoying himself 
between his lion and his quail in the -wide-windowed study} and, 
lət us, wishing for leisure, invoke its patron. Give us spare time, 
holy Jerome, and joyful’ energy to use e it! Sancte Hieronyme, ora 
ae nom l. a: 


t 


‘Vernon Les. 


` 
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HE announcement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer fore- 
shadowing early legislation on savings. banks, which is, it 
appears, among other things, to provide for a reduction of interest on 
deposits, has, very naturally, not been received in the country with 
altogether the same ready acquiescence with which it was greeted by 
City men in the House of Commons. If the change is necessary, 
of course it will have to be submitted to. But no such necessity has 
yet been established. And if it is not necessary, then clearly the 
hardship which it is bound to inflict upon the great mass of the 
working classes will have to be judged ‘gratuitous and unjust, and 
Parliament will -be found, without anything like adequate cause, to 
have administered a serious check to the good habit of saving, which 
is none too prevalent at present. For the experience of our trustee 
banks since 1888, when interest was reduced to 24 per cent., and 
that of the French savings banks under a corresponding lowering of 
rates (since 1892), quite conclusively show that saving is very 
adversely affected by a diminution of the price paid for deposits. 
Regarded from a national point of view, the question is one of con- 
siderable importance. For that £161,000,000 or more, now lodged 
with the National Debt Commissioners, stands for probably very 
nearly nine million individual deposit accounts, by means of which 
practically every thrifty working man’s household in the country is 
financially connected with the State. It represents the economies of 
the larger portion of our population, saved from toil, the foundation 
laid for a better future or a comparatively easy old age. And 
accordingly it.deserves to be dealt with with consideration and the 
largest possible regard’ for the- depositors’ benefit. In the interest 
of national well-being, so every one acknowledges, it is most desirable 
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that the working population should be induced to save. Chancellors 
of the Exchequer; froni Mr. Gladstone (in his second term of office) 
downward, have frankly admitted that, to effect so useful’a purpose 


it may even be justifiable to tax the general resources of the country; - 


to pay a premium upon thrift. No such claim is likely now to be 
put forward. But it. may be insisted that, short of incurring actual 
-expense, so far as judicious management, facilities given for collection, 
judgment employed in-the investment of depositors’ moneys, will help 
` to stimulate saving, no effort should be spared to make the State’s 


custodianship—almost forced upon our poorer classes as it is—as, 


beneficial to them as is at all possible. 

- Thus far, as has been stated, no proof has been brought forward to 
establiah the necessity of a reduction of interest—much less, to justify 
a lowering of the limit allowed for deposits, such as has been 
suggested alike in Parliament and in the press, A grievance has, no 
doubt, been. shown. . But no argument has been adrad to 
demonstrate that the measures so glibly advocatéd are at all likely to 
remove it. 


It. has been alleged that the prodigious growth of deposits—a thing 


_ in itself, one would think, to rejoice over, as telling of increasing i 


wealth and advanċing prosperity—must be owing, at any rate in some | 
measure, to an abuse by the rich of the institution set up for the use 


of the’ poor. ` That is one of the stock accusations levelled against 
savings banks wherever they happen to be prosperous. We hear exactly 


the same thing said in France. There is nothing whatever to prove | 


the truth of the statement. There is absolutely nothing to-show that 
the 35,000 depositors who took advantage of the Act of 1893 to pay 
in their £50 at a time, or the 200,000 (among 8,000,000 or 9,000,000) 
who own deposits exceeding £100, do not belong to the bond fide work- 
_ ing classes. There is, indeed, direct proof to the contrary. I have a 


list before me of dépositors in a trustee bank, of which I myself. 


- was for some time “ manager ”—a bank apparently more primd: facie 
open than many others to the suspicion of tolerating abuse, inas- 
much as the average of its deposits amounts to about £35, as com- 
pared with £26 in trustee banks. generally. - That savings bank held, 
in November last year, among 2050 deposits of individuals, 238 

-exceeding £100, 123 exceeding £150. Nearly every one of these 
can be shown to belong toa bond fide working-man. Those large 
deposits are in truth the results of thirty, forty, even sixty years of 
patient saving. In the teeth of such evidence, is it fair to brand the 

‘ depositors as impostors, to threaten’ to “ punish” these men—as one 
of the witnesses put it before the 1888 Committee—for doing the 
very thing which the State intended them to do—as would obviously 


- be done by refusing their deposits, or else by taxing them, by means: 


‘of reduced interest, for having saved so well? On the face of it, if 
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there is any abuse of the £200 limit on the part of “ capitalists,” the 
measure of such abuse cannot be large, seeing that the averages 
stand at £26 for trustee banks and at less than £14 for Post Office 
banks, That £30 limit now proposed for readoption, and that £200 
limit now considered excessive, are, in truth, answerable for not a little 
mischief done to our thrifty small folk, The £30 limit has, as the 
Chief Registrar’s Annual Reports show, led to a very great deal 
of illegal depositing under borrowed names, which has resulted 
in frequent robbery and fraud, ‘the lender of the’ name taking 
advantage of a bad law to claim his friend’s deposit as his own. 
The £200 limit has worked even more injuriously. In my own 
bank, we held a trifle over £100,000 in deposits. But for the £200 
limit, we might have held £300,000. Onur little town would have 
been all thé better for it. The £200,000 refused went into unsafe 
investments—vyery much of it into the Balfour Companies—-to the 
eventtial loss of the depositors. No wonder that not a few of these 
victims felt what one of them, at a ‘public meeting, expressed in 
language all too strong: “D——-d if I save any more!” So far 
from our present provision for deposits being in excess of popular 
svants, the insufficiency of the scope allowed has long been practically 
admitted. It was to remedy that evil that we long since sanctioned 
an overflow of savings into Consols, attempting still further to widen 
the channel opened by adopting those ill-advised “ automatic invest- 
ment” clauses, which have had the effect of drawing much very 
useful money, on which the banks relied as alone enabling them to 
pay their way, away from those institutions. (The regulations have 
been recently to some extent improved.) Both those expedients have 
been borrowed from France, where the annual Reports issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce clearly show them to be working no more satis- 
factorily than they do. here,* notwithstanding the fact that in France the 
matter was taken up earlier and under very much more promising 
circumstances. ` In France,‘as in England and, indeed, everywhere, 
small people, it is found, however willing they may be to invest in 
securities of their own choice at their own pleasure, will not at the 
command of some one else deposit £1 on the understanding that they 
may possibly receive £1 2s. back for it, but possibly also only 17s. 
They do not ask for more than their £1, but that £1 they want. 

The proposed discouragement of-comparatively large deposits would 





= Our own Stock Investments are now positively declining. The withdrawals 
as to balances in the year July 1895 to July 1896 amounted to ‘£312,230. The 
reason why in France so much of the National Debt represented by rentes is 
held by small men is not, as has been stated in the House- of Commons, that the 
Savings Banks have had a large success in negotiating such sales. The Official Report 
of 1892 says of these transactions, in agreement with earlier and later Reports, “ Liles 
restent toujours très limitées, les déposants, pour diverses raisons, se montrant généralement 
peu enclins à convertir en rentes le montant de leurs dépéts.” That distribution is purely 
attributable to the effect of the law of PR 17, 1822, which lowered the value of 
coupures of rentes to 10 francs, 
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Þe most unfair to the men who have scarcely any other depository 
open to them for lodging their savings. It would be no less unfair 
to the savings banks, which are dependent for their solvency on such 
balances. And, in acting unfairly by the banks, it must prove fatally 
antagonistic to the very object professed by the would-be reformers.. 
b is perfectly ‘well known that the small accounts mean a dead loss 
to savings banks, Post Office or otherwise.* In the Evidence of 188% 
one witness, the manager of our largest and most economically 
administered trustee bank in the kingdom—that of Glasgow, which 
holds its £7,000,000 of deposits, and leaves the local Post Office banks _ 
“ altogether out of the race ”—stated that on the 100,000 smallest 
deposits, averaging £8 apiece, his bank made a loss annually of no less 
than £5000. The profits were £2000, the cost of management was 


£7000. The bank could not possibly take that £800,000: of deposits if 


it were not for the larger deposits which furnish’ the- requisite over- 
plus, and which, by the way, cannot possibly interfere with the trade 


‘of ordinary banks, because their amounts, large as they are, are still 


smaller than what the ordinary banks habitually take. If they did 
interfere, where would the wrong be? . But they do not. To pro- 
hibit the savings bank from accepting them must, therefore, mean that 
either the £5000 required will have to be contributed ont.of taxation, 
or else that the savings bank must be closed altogether and 100,000 
poor folk go without an opportunity for saving. Is the Chancellor of 
tha Exchequer prepared to propose. either alternative ? : 
In truth, all these “charges and allegations ” about- abuses ang 
capitalist depositings are wholly beside the mark. They represent 
nothing but the echoes of unjustified grumbling coming from “ the’ 
City,” from some malcontent bankers who, in the teeth of evidence to 
the contrary, persist in looking upon savings banks, not as the feeders 
and trainers for their own counters which experience has shown them: 
to be, but as State-subsidised or State-protected rivals doing them 


, direct damage. Supposing that the savings banks pay their way, 


it cannot matter much whether one or two Rothschilds really do 
deposit their £200 apiece, to draw in return the magnificent: interest 
of £4 16s. or £5 a year. Nor can it matter if working men, living 
long enough, and pinching sufficiently for the purpose, lay by a little 
more than the Zimes, or men in “the City,” think altogether good 
for them. The question, therefore reduces itself, for the present, 
to this: Do the savings banks support themselves, or do ney impose 
a charge upon the tax-payer ? 


* The French official Report of 1894 says very truly: “ Les petits livrets sont une: 
lourde charge pour les caisses d'épargne; elles ne trouvent pas dans le produit qu’elles 
en retirent le montant des frais que cette gestion leur occasionne : les forts livrets sont. 
nécessaires afin de procurer à ces établissements les resources indispensables pour 
équilibrer leurs dépenses avec leurs recettes et assurer le, bon’ fonctionnement ek. 

eméme leur existence, 2 
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The Times wiil have it that the custody of these funds has proved 
a “bad bargain” to the State, and that already actual loss has been 
incurred in their administration. In support of this assertion, the 
Times does not bring forward one single scrap of evidence. If there 
were a loss, it would scarcely lie in the mouth of the State to com- 
plain, seeing that by the Act of 1877, which was of its own proposing, 
it distinctly and deliberately accepted its chance of gain and loss, 
undertaking to set the one against the other. Thus far it has had 
nothing but gain. 

Take the Post Office banks first. Within the last twenty years the 
Post Office banks have never made a loss. The total handed over by 
them to the Treasury within that period is officially shown. to be not 
less than £1,598,768. That is money taken out of depositors” 
pockets, which ought by rights to have accumulated in a reserve fund 
for the benefit of those from whom it was drawn. We have no such 
reserv fund. Mr, Goschen in 1891 distinctly argued that it was 
not wanted. The French, who carefully save up their annual surpluses, 
frankly acknowledging that the savings banks’ surplus belongs to the 
savings banks, and to no one else;* find their own reserve fand, which 
at New Year 1891 stood at 43,797,938 francs, exceedingly usefal. 
They acknowledge that it tempers the shocks to the Treasury which 
sudden expansions and contractions such as we, like them, are familiar 
with, are apt to bring about. It provides for occasional losses. It 
steadiesS the working of the entire collecting and distributing 
machinery, The Prussian savings banks held in 1893 reserve 
funds amounting in the aggregate to no less than £13,250,401, 
which they would not think of appropriating to other than their 
legitimate uses. In Italy, the present Minister of the Treasury, 
M. Luzzatti, who is, with’M. Sella, the founder of the Italian Post Office 
savings banks (established in 1875), made a point of insisting that 
whatever surplus there might be, coming as it did from the pockets 
of “the people,” should be applied to the benefit of “the people.” 
He was, and still is, thinking of old.age pensions, That is a point of 
detail. At any rate, the surplus is honestly laid by, and goes to the 
credit of the savings banks. Our Chancellors of the Exchequer allow 
their surplus to be sucked up into the Budget as an` unavowed 
supplement to the Income Tax, a tax upon the poor, which ought in 
fairness to be set off against those remissions of Income Tax on smal} 
incomes for which we sometimes take great credit. -That sum of 
£1,598,768 appropriated by the Treasury would, with compound interest, 
now form a tidy reserve fund, from which to cover losses. Clearly it 
belongs to the savings banks, or to those who have contributed to it. 
And no complaint can in justice be made on the ‘score of loss until 


* “Les institutions d'épargne doivent être gérées de manière à ne produire ni gain 
ni perte pour le trésor. Il leur doit le produit qu’il retire de cette gestion.”—Laurent.* 
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that large balance is accounted for, credited back to the pocket from 
which it came. 

The trustee banks have not quite so good a record to show—in 
outward appearance. Their case is never fairly stated because, ever 
since the Post Office banks were.set’on foot, they have found them- 
selves in the position of the peculiar ‘béte noire of Chancellors of the . 
Exchequer. Raised up in freedom,.they have naturally resented the 
intrusion of red tape. And there is another reason. Mr. Gladstone _ 
let the cat ont of the bag when, in 1880, he complained that, between 
1866 and 1874, trustee bank deposits had fluctuated by as much as 
£3,370,000, whereas the Post Office deposits had kept pretty steady. 
The occasional fluctuations in trustee bank deposits should, one would . 

- think, go to show that those banks have answered their purpose 
particularly well, because they have taught people to take their money* 
out of the stocking and put it into the bank, where if bears them - 
good fruit and leads them into -business habits, However, there are 
nooks in the official world in which man is still held to be made 
for the Sabbath—or else-for the Treasury. Chancellors of the 

. Exchequer naturally think of themselves. They like, so it came out 
in Mr. Gladstone’s argument, to have “good lying money,” and, fret ` 
under the effect of fluctuating deposits, That may be perfectly in- 
telligible from the Treasury-point of view. But it is scarcely fair, to 
make a grievance of it as against the savings banks. 

It is quite trué.that the trustee banks have in the past been the 
occasion, rather than the cause, of.a loss to the State-—about which 
very much has been said, but against which there is a very substantial 
contra-item to set off. That loss did not arise from bad management. 
The savings banks: were, in truth, quite innocent of it. It arose from 
the deliberate improvidence of the State, which, up to 1828, of its 


own accord allowed £4 11s. 3d. per cent. on deposits, and up to 1844 _- 


£3 16s. Od., neither of which it could afford: Hence came Lord F. 
Cavendish’s “original sin” of £1,600,000. That “ original sin” ’in 


due course grew into £3,578,405, "but not through any misdoing on .. 


the part of the trustee banks, nor through any disproportion between 
interest allowed and interest paid; “It was the money of the savings 
banks with which the Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer manipulated his 
financial operations, and in that manipulation resided the continual 
loss which the country had to meet.” So observed Mr. Hubbard in 
1880. The same speaker in the same debate quoted the evidence of 
Sir, A. Spearman, who, in 1858, before interest had been reduced; 
deposed that but for such manipulation and the consequent selling 
out of stook when it was cheap'to buy it again when it was dear (Sir 
J. Kennaway instanced stock sold out at eighty. to be re-purchased in 
“the nineties ”) “instead of there being a deficit there should be a 
* surplus.” “In spité of this deficiency,” as Sir J. Lubbock insisted, “ it 
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did not follow that the Government had made a loss.” In 1877 Mr. 
Courtney affirmed the same thing. ‘How did the deficiency arise? 
Not because the National Debt Commissioners paid more interest than 
they received, but because they bought stock- in time of prosperity 
and sold it in time of depression,” It has been the common experi- 
ence of all administrators of savings banks that deposits pour in very 
abundantly in times of prosperity, when securities are high-priced, to 
be withdrawn in time of depression, when securities are depreciated. 
The statements recorded lead up to the real cause of the present 
difficulty, which certainly no reduction of interest or contraction of 
limit could enduringly meet: Ja 
However, we have not yet quite done with the question of loss and 
gain. The deficit of £3,573,405 was duly debited to the savings 
*banks and wiped out by a “ Book Debt” and annuities voted in 1880, 
and cannot again honestly be brought forward against the banks. On 
that bafikruptcy they have received their discharge. Since 1881 there 
has been a small deficit—of in all £9890, the result of buying stock 
in dear and selling it out cheap, But let that pass. Even, so clearly 
that £8990 must in fairness be deducted from the £1,598,768 
swallowed from the Post Office banks, which deduction still. leaves 
the Treasury a gainer by nearly £1,590,000, however emphatically 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Times may allege a loss. 
The whole question of “loss” Sir R. Wilson in 1888 pronounced 
to be “rather a vexed question. At a certain moment there is a 
loss, and at a certain other moment there is sufficient.” 
But now for the contra account, which has a good right toa place 
in the balance sheet. “ No doubt,” so Sir R. Wilson went’on in 1888, 
“savings bank funds have been used by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer more or less for State necessities,”—irrespective, as other 
witnesses added, of the interest of the savings banks. Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir S. Northcote have frankly admitted the same thing. There 
have been conversions of debt, outlays for fortifications, The money 
deposited with the Government by savings banks has enabled successive 
Administrations to effect economies in the management of. public 
money “ transcending ten times over the charge the State has been put 
to.” These are Mr, Gladstone’s words. That is not all.. I will not 
say much about the “ unclaimed deposits,” with respect to which Sir 
A. Spearman in 1858 deposed that there were then about £1,000,000 
in the hands of the State. Whether they put money in the Treasury’s 
pocket or not, they certainly reduce the debt. But there are the 
“ surpluses,” of which the State has the use without paying interest. 
There must be millions. In 1889 the Glasgow.Trustee Bank had had 
£340,000 lying to its credit for forty years. I will quote a few 
sentences from the Evidence. Q. “So that one may take it that the 
State has made fully £500,000 in profit in that way (out of one bank ° 
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alone)?” A, “There is no doubt that there has been an enormous 
profit.” Q. “Should nct that be set off against any cost that these banks 
have been to the State ? “A. “Clearly.” But there is more still: I 
‘am still quoting from the Evidence. There is the “sinking fund.” There 
are the “ terminable annuitiés.” In truth when we come to look into 
the thing by’a clear, impartial light; we find that, instead of being the 
reputed “ enfant prodigue,’ ” the savings banks have been to.the State a 
very useful “ milch cow,” yielding largely, patiently, and submissively. — 
There is a hitch, indeed, and a serious one, which is making itself 
very much felt at present, though thus far rather in the market than 
in the Treasury—a hitch of which the friends of the savings banks 
are really entitled to make more than the opponents. The shoe pinches 
most unmistakably, and at a very sensitive point. That pinch we 
have entirely brought upon ourselves in the teeth of repeated, 
warnings. When Lord Palmerston said that “there was no bigger ` 
fool than the three-per-center,” he might as well have exteaded his 
censure to the average Briton, who will hold no investment safe except 
“three per cents.” ‘Once you English become bureaucrats,” so 
Count Miinster remarked to me something like a score of years ago,. 
“there are no bounds to your bureaucratism ; you are worse burean- 
crats than any one else.” Bureaucratism taught us to believe in the 
Treasury as the only possible safe guardian—the cat to watch, as has 
been shown, our precious milk—and in Consols as the only safe - 
security. So we laid it down, from 1870 downward, that savings 
banks’ deposits must needs go into Consols and nothing but Consols— 
except for a few spare Treasury Bonds and Exchequer Bills, when 
such are to be had. No other nation has limited the custodians of its 
savings in the same way, none, at any rate, except the French—hbe it 
observed, at a time when the French were a largely borrowing nation, 
and as a matter of policy decided to override a law merely giving an 
option by an obligatory decree (only recently converted into a law). 
- and deliberately to attract loan money for State necessities by offering 
the unwarrantable interest of 4 per cent. The same cause has, as a. 
matter of course, produced in France the very same effect as -over 
here. The shoe does not yet pinch the French foot quite as much as 
it does ours. But it does pinch. And accordingly, like wise men, the 
French—who have never, like -ourselves, made the administration of 
their savings absolutely dependent upon the Treasury-—are setting 
themselves to provide relief in the only rational way—that is, by 
giving their savings banks greater latitude in the investment of their 
funds. Manifestly, if you deliberately resolve that whatever millions 
there may be coming in shall- be invested only in one particular 
stock, and that a diminishing stock, the stock in question must 
be driven up to what the Times has called “famine price,” and 
. after a time become ‘altogether exhausted, even if you reduce the 
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interest on deposits down to zero. We have deliberately resolved - to 
buy nothing but Consols. Joseph Hume warned us against this 
in 1828. Frankland Lewis, at the same time, begged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the day to limit the funds to be taken to' 
£20,000,000. It sounds ridiculous now, when our savings banks 
holdings have grown to more than eight times that sum. Again and 
again have Chancellors of the Exchequer been appealed to, been 
warned, that by perverting these public savings banks from their 
proper use, as institutions designed to do good to the poor, into a mere 
convenience to the Treasury, a machine set to work for paying off 
Consols, they were preparing embarrassment for themselves, incon- 
venience for the public, and a grave responsibility for the State. 
Nearly all that £162,000,000 is withdrawable at pleasure. “What 
ould happen if it were to be withdrawn? Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have persistently turned a deaf ear to such remonstrances. 
From tke savings bank point of view, it has been urged (e.g., in 
1889) that it is ‘scarcely fair” to make “the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer both buyer and seller of our funds.” The advisabloness 
of enlarging the power of investment’ has béen repeatedly set 
forth. In 1880, among other qualified speakers, Mr. Baring pleaded 
for it, recommending more specifically Metropolitan. Stock as an 
alternative. The advantages resulting from those “special invest- 
ments” which are still permitted to a very small number of banks 
has been pointed out more than once. Sir A. Rollit .stated in 
Parliament, in 1891, that they “have been attended with excellent 
results, and have formed one of the most useful features of tho 
banks.” Mr. Brabrook, the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
in 1888 deposed that “ they appear to have been so well managed 
that there never has been any loss, so far as I know.” They have 
worked ever so much better than the power given to depositors to 
purchase Government Stock, through the savings banks, by “ auto- 
matic investment” or otherwise. There are no such restrictions on 
investments as we have in any other country, except, as has been said, 
up to a short time ago in France, where they are now being gradually 
relaxed, The Chambers have already granted to “ autonomous ” banks 
power to deal with part of their own property according to their own 
pleasure. And the latest Government Bills propose that savings banks 
generally should be allowed to invest in Municipal Stock. The Caisse 
des Dépôts et Consignations already invests to some extent in Railway 
Debentures. The regulations of the excellent General. Savings Bank 
of Belgium, an institution guaranteed by Government, give very much 
more latitude than does even our Trust Investment Act of 1889. And, 
according to the late M. Mahillon, the director of that bank, and 
notoriously a most competent administrator, it is just that variety of 
investment which has kept the bank safe’and prosperous during the 
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trying time of the Franco-German War.* In Germany and Austria, 
where there are-no Government savings banks at all, but. by a system 
cf’ decentralisation strongly contrasting with our over-centralisation, 
the State has been cut up into a number of fragments—provinces, 
circles, municipalities, parishes, each within its limits providing an 
absolute security as the State does as a whole, but showing themselves 
far more adaptable—Government interference is limited to the annual 
examination of the “plan” of investment submitted for approval. 
Otherwise the ‘savings banks are entirely independent and self-govern- . 
ing; and under: this system they have proved absolutely safe. They 
take all manner of securities, lending very freely on mortgages, in case 
of war (as in 1866 and 1870, when agricultural produce was depre- 
_ ciated), on produce and goods, even on -personal security, without 
making a loss, So far from “diverting large sums from .commerce 
- and agriculture, and sending them up to a Government office, there to” 
be used in raising the price of Consols” (Mr. W. Fowler), or © drain- 
ing money from the provinces” (Sir J. Lubbock), as our banks un- 
doubtedly do, they even serve to redistribute funds other than their 
own, collected by Government agencies—-for instance, by the Old Age 
Pensions offices—for fructifying uses among the population. There is 
no want of security in this practice, so long as the elements of security 
are provided in the administering body—namély, local knowledge, 
effective control, and a keenly awakened sense of responsibility.t In 
Italy, where ‘the Post Office banks do—and, as the late Postmaster. 
General, M, Ferraris, has informed me, are intended to do—-only a small 
- portion of the country’s saving business (advisedly serving merely as a 
~ reserve at the back of independent initiative), the great trustee banks, 
‘ gathering up their millions (fifty or sixty millions sterling), are abso- 
lutaly free from any restriction in thé disposal of theit funds. -And 
no savings bank could be safer or more useful than ‘the giant Bank of 


* M. Laurent gives the following figures as representing the investment of deposits 
held by the Belgian Savings Bank :—47‘3 per cent. Government or Guarantéed Stock; 
11°6 per cent. provincial, municipal, or communal stock; 1:3 per cent. mortgages; 4 
per cent. loans to farmers on personal security; 6°6 per cent. Joint Stock Societies’ 
Debentures ; 13-1 per cent. acceptances payable in Belgium; 16'8 per cent, acceptances 
payable abroad ; 2°9 per cent. advances upon public securities. 

+ Prussia is, in one aspect, the most “saving” among the larger countries of Europe. In 
1893 its 1471 savings banks (with 2338 branch offices) held in all £187,512,576 in deposits, 
Showing an increase of more than £23,000,000 as compared with 1891. The’ total of 
deposits in 1894 was £212,500,000. That is not bad for a country of ‘about 30,000,000 

. inhabitants, as compared with our. 38,000,000. However, Prussia has only very few 
Friendly Societies. On the other hand it has many millions of savings deposited in 
People’s banks. There are 869 savings banks which recognise no limit. As much 
as £58,316,746 is shown to have been invested in mortgages, £56,901,409 in secu- 
rities payable.to bearer, £7,928,285 lent out ón notes of hand (£564,339 without 
sureties), £2,902,901 on acceptances, £2,878,487 on pledges. £14,840,207 was deposited 
with’public offices. That is at the rate of 56°30 per cent. lent out on mortgage, 28-93 
per cent. on current securities, 4°03 per cent. on notes of hand, 1°48 per cent. on ac- 
ceptances, 1°46 per cent. on pledges. 7°54 per cent. deposited with public offices, and 
0-26 per cent, deposited with the Old Age Insurance Office. The expenses of adminis- 
tration amounted to only £349,243. There were in 1893 615 urban (communal) savings. 
banks, 170 rural parish savings banks, 365 “ circle” banks (the “circle ” is of about the 

. sizeof apetty sessional district), six provincial banks, and 315 savings banks maintained 
by associations and private individuals. The “circle” banks do the largest business. 
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Milan, which holds £20,000,000 in savings deposits, and the smaller, 
but equally excellent, institutions of Bologna, Imola, Siena. It is in 
them that nearly all the local business is focussed. They keep the 
money safé, they deal if out to those who want it and can make ont 
a case, they stimulate commerce, and out of their profits they support 
charities, provide technical instruction, send students abroad, and 
endow public funds like the National Accident Insurance Fund. OF 
what earthly advantage it can be to the State, by the deliberate taxa- 
tion of ‘depositors, artificially to drive up Consols to “ famine price,” 
only in order, that it may have to tax the country to enable it to bay 
back, as it must under existing laws, its own £100 at £113 or £114, 
appears altogether incomprehensible. It is certainly not good business, 
and nobody, surely, can contend that there are not scores of securities in 
the market at the very least as safe as were Consols im 1817, when our 
hard-and-fast regulations were first adopted.” To place the unwisdom 
of the proceeding into all the bolder relief Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, 
whilst still, more wrarit curatorum, insisting on investing in Gondole 
only, pointed out that our debt available for investment was even then 
growing less, inasmuch as local bodies which had previously come to 

‘the Treasury for their loans, were largely raising them in the open 
market, Thus we have a growing demand deliberately forced upon a 
diminishing supply. There were in 1880 not £40,000,000 of Post 
Office banks deposits. There are now about £107,500,000. They 
have more than doubled in ten years; in the last year deposits in Post 
Office and trustee banks collectively have grown by quite £11,500,000, 
and, please God, they will go on increasing at the same rate. Where 
is our short-sighted policy to land us? ‘Already, it is said, the National 
Debt Commissioners hesitate to invest savings funds in Congols, in 
view of their high price, which interferes with banking arrangements 
and cripples the market. ‘That must mean absolutely certain loss to 
the State. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Goschen could, in 
1891, refusé Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s proposal, well supported by evidence, 
to the effect that the Inspection Committee of Trustee Banks should 
be given power to approve investments outside Government security. 
Managers of trustee banks have deposed that if they were relieved to- 
morrow of the obligation to pay into the National Debt Commissioners, 
they would have no difficulty whatever in finding investments as satis- 
factory and as safe for their purposes as Consols. Give them, and give 
the Post Office—which is doing its best to perfect its machinery— 
power to invest under the Trust Investment Act of 1889-—that surely 
is no unreasonable demand—and the entire difficulty must come to. an 
end, 


` 


* Sir Arthur Arnold has only quite recently called attention to the fact that London 
County Council 2% per cent. Stock is quoted practically at the same figure as National 
24 per cent. Stock, and is less likely to be affected by “vague and distant alarms or 
- some failure of diplomacy.” 


a 
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And see into what a self-contradictory position this system has 


driven us. Parliament has publicly pronounced in favour of giving 
encouragement to thrift—it has set up the State as the great receiver 
of, savings, and has even, by its regulations, discouraged other 
-~ methods for collecting’ them. So on the one hand we urge people to 
come and lodge their savings; on the other we say—oddly enough, by 
the mouth of the same officer :—For goodness’ sake,-do not come, we 
have got enough; we have grown “ profligate in the encouragement 
- of thrift,” we must lay ourselves out for restricting: and discouraging 


ii. These words are my own—and those of the Times.. But I will - 


quote Mr. Goschen’s.: “ The more business the Post Office transactg, 
the better satisfied the officials are; they are very ambitious to extend 
its transactions.” Undoubtedly so, and very rightly so, as every one 
will admit. They are doing the work, very good work, which they 
‘were set to do. But, “as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am adverse” 
to any measure which would largely increase the already gigantic 
amount standing to the credit of depositors in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners.” That was when deposits stood at 
£110,000,000. They have gone up in five years to £162,000;000. 


Is not this, to put it mildly, an altogether false position for the 
State to place itself in? Is it not a flagrant self-contradiction to say . 


. by the same lips: “Come ard deposit,” and “ Keep’ away and do not 
deposit”? Are we really so bankrupt of uses for deposit money ? 
‘Must saving absolutely go to the wall because the one use for which 
our appointed guardian of savings:has considered savings banks to be 
established is exhausted with the disappearance of available Consols ? 
‘Were savings banks really intended only to reduce our debt; and 
was encouragemeut of thrift a mere pretext? Evidently the difi- 
culty lies in the duality of interests created, and the remedy to be 
applied is not, to reduce interest, so as to frighten off depositors, but 
to put an end to that duality and restore savings -banks to their 
proper and legitimate function, not as a servile feeder of the Treasury, 
but as great fund in which the people's savings are administered 
jor the savers’ benefit, While the. Chancellor “of the Exchequer 
remains the leading custodian of the people’s savings, the Chancellor 
of the Exthequer’s interest, gud Chancellor of the Exchequer, is bound 
.to be placed foremost, and depositors must expect to find themselves 
ranking second. ‘That is the cause of the present deadlock, and -that 
cause obviously ought to be removed. The Parliamentary Committee 
appointed in 1858, presided over by Mr. Sotheron’ Estcourt, and 
numbering among its members Sir H. Willoughby, Messrs. Bouverie 
and Ayrton, and the present Lord Ripon—therefore decidedly a strong 
committee—after very careful inquiry, recommended that the over- 
lordship of the Treasury should cease ; that, as in France, a committee 
_ should be appointed to administer the savings bank funds as the 


s 
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savings banks’ representative, a committee to act, not as “ banker,” 
as, according to Mr. Gladstone’s statement, the Treasury now avowedly 
acts, but as “ trustee.” The recommendation was repeated in 1888 and 
1889, when a Parliamentary Committee once more sat upon the same 
question. A Board of Trustees appointed by the State, selected with 
proper care, and having no other interest to consult except that of 
the savings banks—a body such as the French Caisse des Dépôts et 
Consignations was intended to be—could have no difficulty in finding 
sound investments, provided that sufficient latitude was given to it— 
to the great relief of the banking and investing market, and to the relief 
no less vf the Treasury whose model baby of 1861 has in_thirty-five 
years grown up to be a Frankenstein.* It would, of course, be a 
prudent precaution, in addition to a reserve fund belonging absolutely 
to the savings banks, to raise up also, by means of a small tax levied 
upon receipts, a depreciation reserve. That has been proposed in France, 
and the utility of the measure is really self-evident. The alternative 
is, to buy up all Consols, codte gue cotte—and then, are we to adopt 
Southey’s suggestion and create a new National Debt for the sole 
purpose of providing an acceptable investment ? 

In the case of the trustee banks there is even more to be said 
in favour of emancipation and freer development. Trustee banks 
were advisedly not intended to be a State institution, and all those 
ingenious devices resorted to in the course of legislation, resulting in 
a veritable library of Acts, have failed to bring about the improvement 
desired, that is, the conversion of the security dependent upon the 
good administration of individuals prompted by altruistic motives, 
into a security congenerous with that afforded—so to speak, mechanic- 
ally—by the State. The two things are essentially different in 
nature, and could never be made to blend. It will be an evil day 
for us when voluntary effort, local initiative—which has, as every one 
admits, done very much for the furtherance of thrift, which has 
broken the ground and prepared it for Post Office cultivation—is 
driven entirely out of the field. Were it only for the sake of setting 
up a healthy rivalry which—so evidence gathered in every country has 
shown—stimulates thrift as Bianconi’s ostensibly competing cars stimu- 
lated custom, independent initiative could not advantageously be 
dispensed with. Everywhere outside England it has become the 
main guardian of popular thrift. In France the Post Office banks 
do only about one-seventh of the entire savings banks’ business; in 
Italy a little over one-fifth. In Germany, there are, as observed, nc 
Government savings banks at all. Wherever there is legitimate room 
for it, wherever there are sufficient inducements to bring the best mer 


* M. Laurent says in his book, which passes for a quasi-authoritative exposition of 
the official view : ' M. Hubbard avait adopté un principe très sage dans son rapport de 
1888 ; tout en maintenant expressément la garantie de l'Etat, la gestion des fonds 
d'épargne devait étre absolument et complètement séparée des finances publiques,” 
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of the locality to the administration—those whom salaries would repel 
rather than attract, and to prompt them to put forth their best efforts, 
it is admitted that free, local initiative renders services which no Post 
Office administration, however highly perfected, could possibly render. 
Among such services are economy,* and secrecy, and that “ kindly” 
spirit very rightly much dwelt upon by expert witnesses in our various 
inquiries, which makes of the trustee banks not a mere money-box. 
but, in addition, a valued adviser and friend, a helper and counsellor, 
such as the poor decidedly require, not a mere money-box with a slot 
in its wall through which to receive the pence, which it will keep 
mechanically safe. Wherever local feeling makes of the administra- 
tion of the savings bank a public duty and a valued distinction, that 
inducement does more to keep the bank safe and prosperous than any 
amount of Government supervision. So it is at Glasgow, at Liverpool, e 
so it is at Bologna and Milan, where local people look forward to 
being called on the Savings Bank Council as in England ambitious 
- tradesmen do to being promoted to the bench, Wherever that induce- . 
ment is lacking—in Italy,.in France, as among ourselyes—no amount 
of State interference will insure good management or perfect security. 
Looking at them in the mass, however, evidently our trustee banks, 
from the outset only an imperfect institution, appear doomed to dis- 
appear from the scene. They are dropping out of the ranks one by 
one. Their day has gone by. ‘The reason is not far to seek. In 
studying to provide better security for depositors, we have ,done all 
that we could to make trusteeship unacceptable to the very people 
who alone could make eligible trustees. The liabilities imposed are 
everywhere frightening these men away and causing bank after bank to 
be closed. Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Moorfields, may survive— 
` though the precedent of St. Martin’s Place is ominous to them. The 
‘days of the small banks seem numbered. Evidently we want the old 
principle applied in a new way, or, rather, we want the principle per- 
fected and carried to greater lengths, applied: on lines which are in 
‘harmony with the habits of the times. Trustee banks are essentially 
‘an oligarchical institution, and there is no inherent guarantee of 
safety in an oligarchy. It is for that reason that Mr. Bartley’s 
suggestion of their conversion into joint-stock companies seems un- 
likely to prove acceptable, or, it may be, even practicable, except 
within a very circumscribed area. The substitution of directors, under 
the Companies’ Act, for trustees under the Savings Banks’ Acts, would, 
no doubt, insure the advantage of freer action, but, at the same time, ° 
it must narrow the range for the choice of administrators, and neces- 
sarily add to the burden of responsibility. Sir J. Lubbock pointed ont 
` + Mr. Newton showed in 1888 that the average cost of each transaction was then, in 
his Liverpool Trustee Bank, 44d., as compared with 7d. in the Post Office Banks; the 


ccst of administration in the same way, 5s. 10d. per cent., as compared with 11s. 5d. 
* per ce't. 
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the proper direction in which an advance should be made when, in 
1887, he urged the creation, by the side of our Post Office banks— 
which we could not do withont—of what he called ‘‘ Workmen’s 
banks,” those co-operative, democratically administered “ People’s 
banks” of the type originated by Schulze Delitzsch and Luzzatti, in 
which responsibility is quickened by its application to all, but is, 
concurrently, by such division made easily bearable, and in which self- 
help and self-government, while insuring full liberty, at the same time 
add.a most potent stimulus to thrift, all the more propelling since 
the banks, which act as savings banks, are found capable also of 
discharging other duties as valuableto the poor, as useful to the district, 
and calculated to bring home even more convincingly the advantages 
to be derived from thrift, and from the accumulation of ready money. 
e There-is no “ draining money from the provinces,” no “ diverting it 
in large sums from commerce and agriculture” in this banking. The 
banks fix the savings in their own districts, and make them available 
for fructifying employment among the depositors themselves and their 
neighbours, under the very eyes of those who are interested in main- 
taining them undiminished and under their constant control. Expe- 
rience has shown these institutions to be at once safe and unspeakably 
useful. They do not embarrass Chancellors of the Exchequer with 
unwieldy sums of money poured in; they do not raise the quotation of 
Consols to “ famine price”; they do not interfere with the banking 
market. Our best economists who have seen them, men like Léon 
Say, Laveleye, Held, Nasse, have readily borne witness to their utility, 
to their effectiveness as inciters to thrift, their serviceableness as 
stimulators of commerce, trade, small husbandry, their value in at 
once enriching and raising the poor population. There is nothing in 
our law to prevent their formation. Under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act we have every power that we require for the 
purpose. And our working population, raised by education and prac- 
tice in self-government to a level far above tliat occupied by their 
ancestors of the early days of the trustee banks, are entirely competent 
to administer them. It is such banks, evidently, that we ought to 
form, to take the place of the vanishing trustee banks. “It is to their 
friendly offices and to the fuller development of the business of our 
Post Office savings banks—-which we may confidently anticipate, once 
they are freed from the mastery of their exacting “ predominant 
partner” who has been crying, “ Hold, enough,” for at least ten years 
back—that we ought to look for the further encouragement of those 
habits of thrift upon which, in a large measure, depends the material 


welfare of the nation. 
Hexry W. WoLrF, 


CHINESE HUMBUG. 
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HE Pecksniffien arts are carried to high perfection in China, as 
f every one who has lived in that unsavoury country must wel} 
know. Chinese history teems with stories of “ bluff” and deception, 
and the successful humbugs are nearly always held up by historians 
as models of wisdom. For instance, China’s greatest military hero, 
the Emperor T'ang T’si-tsung, feeling “himself insecurely seated on: 
ths throne, bluffed a couple of Turkish Khans who were assisting his- 
rivals, by riding almost unattended up to the Turkish lines and 
challenging the supreme Khan to personal combat. The Tarks were 
so astonished that they could not speak, and, suspecting some trap, ab 
once came to terms. If there was exceptional courage in this bluff, it- 
probably was because the Emperor had Turkish blood in him. Another 
great general, finding himself short-of arrows, conceived the idea of 
stowing a couple of enormous haystacks on flats, and drifting them dow 
the river through the enemy’s lines ; the enemy of course thought there: 
were men behind the hay, and when the flats had cleared the enemy’ > 
cantonments, over. 2,000,000 arrows were picked out uninjured. 
Sometimes it was a case of sartor resartus. A certain Chinese Emperor, 
wishing to impress the Scythian envoys, and feeling that his own - 
personal carriage was not impressive, commanded one of his most 
` strapping guards to stand behind the throne; he then asked the 
envoys whom they thought the most imposing person in the world ; 
the envoys said; “ We had imagined the Emperor of China was, but 
now we come to look at you we think that man standing behind yon 
impresses us most.” From the dawn of history up to to the present 
` day artful stratagems have been the great stand-by of the Chinese 
in preference to personal prowess and straightforward dealing. Not 
+ that many instances of unusual bravery, sterling honesty, and un- 
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impeachable integrity do not occur: on the contrary, such cases are 
numerous, if in a minority; and it always seems that the history of 
every reign is in great part that of a struggle between the honest 
and the cunning factions or parties. It is also an unquestionable fact 
that nowhere in the world is honesty more admired and respected than 
“in China. Moreover, the circumstance that the Chinese have almost 
always been able to overcome their difficulties by deceit, bluff, treachery, 
or ingenuity of combination, at least points to avery highly developed 
brain power; and, therefore, in a people as deficieht in personal 
strength as they are, inclined towards peace, compromise, and philo- 
sophy, this fact cannot fairly be regarded as one disgraceful to 
the moral sense. of the nation. The national characteristic, or 
maybe defect,can in a measure be justified on reasonable grounds 
of self-defence. One of the most ingenious “ dodges” I ever heard 
of was practised by a Chinese general upon our old friends the 
Turks,*who at that time were massacring the Chinese instead of 
Armenians. The Chinaman had his forces safely posted on one side 
of a mountain, but it was absolutely essential to success to know 
by which routes the Turks would fetch the curve. He therefore put 
100. pigeons in two chests, inscribing each chest: “Cursed be the 
Aastard who opens this.” Of course, the foolish Turks slashed open 
the boxes, and thus marked with precision their exact positions and 
movements. : 

The object of this paper, however, is not to enter into a mora. 
disquisition based upon historical evidence, but to take a few amusing 
instances, drawn from actual experience, illustrative of the promps 
capacity of the Chinese mind to adapt itself to the best “‘foxing ’ 
methods when sudden pressure of circumstances forces the subject int> 
a corner. 

My first experience of Chinese humbug on a practical scale was 
once when a party of us were travelling on horseback in the neigt- 
bourhood of the Great Wall. We arrived after dark at our destina- 
tion, but only to find the city gates shut. No blandishments of ouzs 
would induce the officials inside to communicate with us in any wey 
except through the keyhole. Just as we were in despair, one of oar 
Chinese horse-boys stepped up, and assuming charge of the negotia- 
tions, asked the petty mandarin if he was aware that we held doca- 
ments in our possession signed and sealed by the Prince of Kuag 
athe Emperors uncle). He was simply alluding to our passports, 
«which, in fact, had really emanated from the Foreign Office, of which 
Prince Kung was then (as he is once more now) the titular heed. 
The gates were opened, and having once got in we did not troule 
ourselves about further explanations, but went straight to an inn. 

A few weeks after that, on our return from’ the Mongol plains, we 
vore approaching a town called Shih Ch’éng, when a man on a donkey, 
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riding in the opposite direction shouted out to us: “ Mei ti fang érk 
chu!” (There’s no place to lodge!) It-bad been snowing or raining 
all day, and we had been comforting ourselves for a long time with 
visions of hot drinks and a good meal, when this ghastly news fairly | 
took the breath out of us. -At that time (1870-1) a Russian scare 
existed, and a body of Chinese troops, under the’ Manchu General 
Ch’ang were billeted on the town: Not a vacant corner was available 
anywhere, added to which the soldiers were. most insolent. After . 
wandering through the town in vain, we suddenly passed a gay court- 
yard festooned with lanterns, and hearing the words “ his Excellency 
Ch’ang,” assumed that this must be the General’s head-quarters. I 
was suddenly inspired to ride in, and was, of course, at once 
arrested. The recollection of the horse-boy’s success, combined . 
, with misery, emboldened me to try a little bluff on my own account, 
so I said: “Have a care! The man who interferes with the 
imperial seal may lose his head!” A long parley ensued, the*upshot 
of which was that General. Ch’ang agreed to send his secretary out 
to interview me. But I insisted on going in, and shouted out that 
‘I “held his Excellency personally responsible.” At last it was agreed 
that the others should remain outside whilst-I went in alone, My 
`. “documents” (i.e, the passport). were now inspected, but did not 
„appear to cause so much terror after all; however, I famed and raged 
in such a way that word was at length passed out ordering my admit- 
tance into the presence, As soon as ever I raised the curtain, a fat, 
comfortable little man came forward with a pleased smile, and, seizing 
me by both hands, exclaimed: “Is it you, General X., whom I met on 
. the Russian frontier last year?” I said: “Of course it is, and 
Generals Y. and Z. are outside.” As the distinguished warriors were 
incontinently shown in, I said-to them, hastily: ‘‘ Don’t open your 
mouths; leave all the talking to me, and take your cue by it.” We 
all then became the warmest friends over pipes and wine, discussed 
our campaigns on the Amur, confirmed General Ch’ang’s view of 
frontier strategy, gave our ages (twenty-one to twenty-six) as fifty to ` 
sixty, and finally induced the old man to order the city magistrate to 
turn partly out of his own house for our benefit ; our horses occupied 
the archives room, and we parted from the General with many ta-lass 
(his way of pronouncing the Russian word zdravstvuitye, or “ take 
care of yourselves”). From that day onwards we failed to discover 
what it all meant, and whether the General had really mistaken 
us for old comrades, or had merely invented this story to “save 
his face” before his own men, He promised to call to see us 
on his way through Peking, but we never heard anything more of 
him. We frankly confessed our misdemeanour to our superiors, and 
obtained absolution. j : 
+ <A year later I was walking from Kewkiang to Hankow through the 
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hostile provinces of Kiang Si and Hu Peh. One day the hotel was 
crowded with students going up to the provincial capital of Wuchang 
for examination, I had answered their questions civilly, and was just 
getting into my dressing-gown preparatory to enjoyiug a rest on my 
wretched straw pallet, when one of the students, inflamed with wine, 
rushed into my “ stall,” seized hold of my pipe, and took a whiff at it. 
I forgot myself for the moment in my irritation, and delivered him 
one in the breast with such force that he fell through the wooden 
partition, and carried a number of chairs, tables, teapots, &c., with 
him, There was now a terrible hullaballoo, and instantly a score of 
students made for me with chairs, table-legs, and other improvised 
weapons. IT hastily thrust on my fez smoking-cap and dressing-gown, 
so as to have my hands free, and was just looking round for a poker 
or something, when I heard my “boy” shout out: “His worship 
has now donned his official costume.” For a second I did not quite 
understand, but realised the ingenious idea almost at once, and, with 
the most impressive air I could assume, loudly ordered the landlord to 
summon the local authority instantly into my presence, To cut the 
matter short, the requisité time was gained, the whole difficulty was 
soon arranged, and I overheard the students during the night discus- 
sing in whispers my exact’ rank, and whether I was likely to use “ my 
influence with the Viceroy” to injure them in any way. 

It is the custom in China to send round presents to official 
acquaintances at certain periods. These, when sent by the Chinese, 
consist of hams, roast ducks, live hens, a sort of “ Easter” egg, 
jujubes, cakes, fruit, sea-glugs, and other suspicious-looking comestibles. 
The practice is sometimes annoying, for one is expected to “tip” the 
servants liberally, besides sending return presents, and this becomes 
serious when ten or a dozen mandarins all send round spatchcock 
ducks in one morning. I was not long in discovering that the 
mandarins were often totally ignorant of the proceeding, and that tha 
roast ducks, sea-slugs, &c., were hired by the servants at so much aa 
hour for the occasion. It is not etiquette to accept many articles ; 
but my servants, who liked eating the ducks and slugs, used to 
persuade me that it looked dignified to accept much and give big tips. 
The proper course is to write on a visiting card: “[Mr. X.] hes 
respectfully detained a basket of oranges and a box of jujubes; the 
remaining jewels are returned with thanks,” The correct procedure 
with the tip is to enclose a few dollars (according to the value of the 
presents offered and accepted) in a piece of red paper, and mark it 
“for tea.” In the case of needy expectants, I suspect the masters 
often go halves with the servants. At any rate, my own servants, in 
order to be on the safe side; always reported to me with an anxicus 
air of expectancy the tips they received when I sent round presents 


‘in return. 
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But what astonished me most was a visit from the “head thief ” 
on my arrival at Chungking, in 1880. Of course I asked for explana- 
tions, and was informed that, for a payment of a dollar a month by 
way of insurance, the thieves would not molest me. It was-the city 
magistrate’s own policeman who volunteered- this information, I 
remember, too, one day'at the Peking Legation, in 1871, an old 
Chinese writer asked us to send a note in the Minister's name to the 
Foreign Office, and get that august body to move the Governor of- 
Peking to return a pair of crystal spectacles which an unknown thief , 
had snatched away from him in the street that morning. The old 
man insisted upon it that it was quite the right thing to do, and 
that there was no chance of failure; he added that the custom was 
for all “ recognised ” thieves to hold their plunder to the order of 
the police for a few days, in case any influential person should ask for 
it. With the Minister’s consent a note was sent, and, sure enough, 
“the Captain of Gendarmerie returned the spectacles next day, adding 
that his men had succeeded in apprehending the thief, who would be 
bastinadoed. 

Shortly after my arrival åt Canton, an old Chinese, who had once 
‘rendered a service to our army, called upon me and asked me to ` 
obtain a customs appointment for him, bringing in abont £30 a year. 
I told him I had no influence, and no ground for interfering. He 
said the Manchu comptroller had dozens of vacant “ portfolios ” always 
at his disposal, and that it was the custom -for all “ friends” of his to 
ask for two or three. He assured me that the mere request would be 
enough, without any explanation, for the comptroller could not afford 
to, make any enemies. I found out, on inquiry, that such a “ custom” 
had really been recognised; so in went the applicant’s letter, and 
‘back came the portfolio. - The holder never went near his billet; the 
whole affair was managed by the comptroller’s menials in his name. 
All he had to do was to draw his salary.. In return for such little 
favours, the Manchu military officers on their way back to Peking 
used to get the foreign consuls to. ask the customs to pass their luggage 
free. The way it was done was this: “ Dear Jones,—Here’s another 
fellow wants to smuggle opium, and the Tartar-General supports him.” 
“Dear Smith,—All right, we know all about it; but tell him he 
mustn’t take too much, or we shall have to stop it; let ne guid niinis 
bs his motto.” One day a young man boldly asked me to write to 
the Literary Chancellor, so as to get him through his examination. 

`- He said he was quite certain that the Grand Examiner durst not 
refuse, as-he was an opium smoker. In this instance nothing.was 
done. On another occasion, a “ general” from Yün Nan visited mè 
and requested a loan of money. Being unusually busy, I asked him 
to sit down for five minutes, and meanwhile wrote as follows to the 
city -magistrate: “These generals, &c, are a perfect nuisance; if he 
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is a real general, it is for the Chinese authorities to assist him.” - The 
“ general” went off with the letter, and I heard nothing more about 
it for a month; when, one day, a petition was placed in my hands, to 
the effect that: “Since you graciously consigned me to prison, I have 
heard from my old mother, who is sick, &e. &c.” I was shocked to 
find, on asking for the man’s release, that he was a mere bag of bones, 
having been starved by his gaoler; however, I gave him a few dollars 
and sent him back to Yün Nan. He seemed very grateful, The 
curious thing was that he really ‘had the brevet title of general; and I 
never understood how the magistrate was able to imprison him. But 
generals in China count for very, little more than colonels in the 
United States. 

A curious thing once happened to me at Foochow (Pagoda Anchor- 
age). I was just preparing for my bath, after a long walk, when a 
Chinese petition was handed to me. My eye caught the words: 
“brut&l assault, by sailors of an English steamer, &c,” and I had just 
time to say: “ Bring the wounded man here” before my clothes were 
all off. I found a small crowd collected round a bier at my front 
door when I emerged after dressing, and one of the leading “ gentry’ 
was haravguing the people in a very excited state. He said he helc 
me “ responsible ” if the steamer was allowed to go, that “ human life 
must be respected,” and so on. I thought I scented humbug some- 
where: however, I sent a note to the English doctor next door, wh 
was round with his instruments in a minute. Not a word passed 
between us. The “ murdered man” seemed a fine, strapping, young 
fellow, but his “internal injuries” were such that the literati would 
hardly let us move the sheet which covered the prospective “ corpse.” 
The doctor applied his stethoscope, and in- a short time was able zo 
assure me that the man’s heart and lungs were still there and in fine 
working order, any way. I suggested that his feet might be felt to 
see if they were cold, Meanwhile the internal injuries extracted the 
most excruciating but subdued groans from the patient. The charge 
was that the English sailors had cruelly ’belaboured him with “ knives 
and irons,” and had finally pitched him over the side into his boat, 
breaking all his bones, and “severing his bowel.” Under th2so 
dreadful circumstances, the sheet was once more reverentially placed 
over the corpse, and the constable was ordered to watch, without 
intermission, what took place at the house where the body was to lie. 
Meanwhile I wrote to the steamer captain: “ Dear Captain X.,—I 
have been asked to issue a warrant against these three men of yours 
(names given) on a charge of assault with intent to murder. I suspect 
it is all extortion, and I'm not going to do it. But please give the 
men to the constable, who takes the prosecutor with him to see 
you, and I’ll guarantee you against everything.” ‘This was late 
at night. I got up early the next morning, and at once went ta 
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interyiew the “ murderers”—three Chinamen——whom the constable. 


had locked up: in separate cells, According to their story, the 

injured man had tried to run away with a dollar, and in his hurry had .. 
fallen rather heavily into his own bumboat; no-one had touched him. 
- Further inquiry elicited the fact that he was a protégé of the leading 
. “gentleman,” who for some reason had'a grudge against the.ship in 


‘connection witha, dispute about stores supplied. However, I contented 


myself with giving orders that no one was to be admitted, under any 


pretext whatever, into-the gaol. Sure enough, during that same ‘day ~ 


_ the “gentry” applied for permission to interview the -murderers. 
Meanwhile the local mandarin sent in a formal written charge, and 
demanded to be present at the “trial.” I waited three whole days 
_ without doing anything, on ,the ground that we must first see whether 


Pa 


thè man ied. or no. ‘The constable was instructed meanwhile to . f 


watch -most ‘carefully and see what food was eaten by the victim. A 
healthy young man naturally begins to get hungry after a few days. 
of- fasting, and it is. monotonous work lying motionless under a sheet 
all day. . On the third day the mandarin came in person to ask what. 
I proposed to do, and was both relieved and amused when’ I named 
the following terms. 1. An apology by the leading “ gentry,” with © 
apologetic crackers and a pork feast. 2, Full pay at the. rate of $15 a 
` month for each man detained during the period the steamer was aay 
and the leading gentry to pay the-money. 8. The “murdered man’ 


to receive fifty blows of the bamboo. The mandarin saw that the . 
game was up, and all was settled in a few hours over. cigars and `a, 


bottle of. champagne. There were free bets offered by outsiders 


~ during the progress of. negotistions that A-lu (the rich. storekeeper) ' 


. Would get to windward, or wriggle out of it somehow. But he 
didn’t. His little trick cost him fifty dollars. 

The Chinese authorities are delighted if they can catch a , foreign - 
official tripping in some point of tact, accuracy, or Bonne form. They 
- never spare him: 

. “Tf the Consul had-only said what he wanted in a calm and dignified way, 
the.writer, whose zeal for his imperial master's interests does not render him 


deaf to occasional calls upon personal friendship, would have endeavoured to 
accommodate himself to the Consul’s demands, even though there seems to 


- bea touch of commercial sordidness about them ; but when the Consul uses 


strong language suggestive of a noisy harridan’s streot-squabblings, although 
from a feeling of pity the writer will still give way, he feels some doubt.as 
to whether. the- Consul’s ae would approve of such an overbearing 
demeanour.” 
I remember one case where a salt. junk and cargo had been wrongfully, 
seized and sold. ‘The Chinese-took very high and mighty ground, and 
` stoutly swore the junk lay a mile beyond foreign waters. At the 
last moment an-irrefragable proof of this wrong accidentally turned 
i ig in the shape of the slipped anchor, and it was privately arme 
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with the Salt Commissioner, in order to “save the Viceroy’s face,” 
that another junk of the same kind should be bought, filled with salt, 
and unoflicially handed over to the foreign authorities, who, on their 
part, agreed to allow the Viceroy’s despatch to stand, officially assert- 
ing the unjustifiable nature of the juankman’s demands. 

On another occasion it had been solemnly agreed at one of the 
ports, in writing under seal, that $35,000 compensation should be 
paid for certain damage done during a riot, and no more. At the last 
moment some forgotten items brought up the total to $37,000. What 
was to be done? The Viceroy and the Governor had both “ recorded” 
$35,000, and a change was declared to be impossible, At last it was 
decided to describe one of the chapels destroyed as being (owing tc 
the foreign official’s ignorance of geography) outside the recognisec 
boundary of the district, and, therefore, “‘ not included in the dossier” 
as originally sent up. The foreign official agreed to lie under the 
chargé of geographical ignorance, provided no fib were put into Ais 
mouth, and the money was paid. 

Few Chinese servants ever apply for simple leave of absence. It is 
usually: “My old mother has an internal pain, and wishes to sec 
me,” or “ My late paternal grandmother is going to have her coffn 
transferred’ from ‘its temporary resting-place to the family tomb.” 
Even viceroys indulge this strange passion. The Viceroy Liu Kia- 
tang of Kashgaria sent up an enormously long memorial when on leave 
of absence about ten years ago, to justify his remaining in permanent 
retirement. The Emperor had already granted him several extensicns 
of furlough, but always with the proviso: “So soon as his grand- 
mother is better, he will return from Hu Nan to his post in Kash- 
garia” At last Liu Kin-t’ang drew such a dreadful picture. of zhe 
old lady’s helplessness, of her Jove for him in particular, how the ser- 
vants were unable to fathom her mystic utterances, how he washed her 
in bed with his own hands, &c., that he gained his point. The OHS: 
ing is the literal translation of one of the passages : 

“ But now, if the nurses show the slightest remissness, she makes qu-te a 
terrible mess of her person. I am in daily attendance at her bedside, and 


see this for myself morning and evening—a succession of most saddening 
and tear-extracting spectacles.” 


He treats the Emperor to page after page of this, and at last over- 
comes his Majesty. The Governor of Hu Nan supports the application, 
and says: 

“I have invited the local gentry to come and see me, and have incuired 


of them in person all about his grandmother's sickness; they all agres that 
she is daily sufering from the malady of increasing age, "he. &e.” 


It must not be thought that Liu Kin-t’ang himself invented the 
grandmother plan ; it is quite classical and traditional, and is gensrally, 
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when adopted, modelled upon the language of one Li Mi, of the Tsin 
dynasty (aD. 800), who resolutely declined high office on account of 
his poor old grandmother. Li Hung-Chang himself once officially 
used the expression : “ The old cow is yearning to lick her calf,” in 
applying to the Emperor for leave to visit his mother; and it is quite’ 
usual for viceroys to ask permission to “go and imitate old Lai,’—a 
hero of antiquity, who, at the age of seventy, dressed himself up in . 
clownish attire, and capered about the room, in order to make his 
parents think he was a baby, and forget that they were growing old. 
The Chinese faire part at funerals somewhat resembles the French in 
style, but possesses special peculiarities of its own. For instance, the 
eldest son “ tears at his eyes and weeps blood;” the next in degree 
“grinds at his éyes and weeps tears;” the next merely “ wipes his 
eyes;” there are particular howls and knockings of the head for each 

. degree of relationship.’ There is no dignity whatever about a Chinese 
funeral. They are great sticklers for etiquette and form, but the*whole 
display, music included, is more suggestive of comic opera or opera- 
bouffe than of decent, decorous grief. When an emperor or empress 
dies, the official effusions which it is the custom to compose are a 
trifle nauseous in their fulsomeness, as may well be imagined. The 
Emperor’s duty to his grandmother is, also paraded in cloying terms. 
For instance, when K’ang-hi, the wisest and best monarch of the 
dynasty, lost his first son,- he went laughing into his grandmother's 

- presence, so that the old lady might be cheerful. “ What is a young 
child,” said he, “so long’ as my old grandmother is happy?” He 
used to get out of his chair and support her sedan with his own: hands 
whenever the road was muddy or precipitous. All this is very well, 
and of course very proper; but the Chinese are apt to make too 
much parade and fuss about it; there is a priggish sanctimonious- 
ness about their filial piety which takes out of it, in our western 
imagination, almost all the excellence which is really there. All 
_ Chinese virtue, whether it be filial, social, official, or loyal, is 
systematically preened and advertised. There is something peculiarly 
- irritating about a petty Chinese mandarin as he rolls along in his 
official garb, affecting a calm dignity of manuer which, experience 
teaches us, is usually of the collapsable kind. In the same way with 
most Chinese virtues; they are trotted out so obtrusively that there 
always seems to be a suspicion, of humbug about them, even if 
genuine. - : 
The Chinese are greater humbugs in their grief than in any other 
matter. At funerals the eldest son, at least, ought to “ weep at the 
nose” as well as at the eyes, and usually does so, being often sup- 
ported, as he staggers along in his grief, by a couple of “ best men.” 
The concubines are in chairs, and keep up a prolonged howling so long 
gs any one is in sight, chatting gaily, however, or cracking melon- 
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seeds in the intervals, Often and often, during my prowls in the . 
country, has my attention been directed to a group of mourners by the 
` most heart-breaking sobs. On one occasion I stole up and saw a 
young, good-looking woman kneeling at her husband’s grave, whilst 
two children were making mud-pies at her side. She kept shrieking : 
“Oh! my husband, come back, come back! Oh dear! oh dear! oh 
dear! I want to die! I am dying with grief!” Every now anë 
then the children would abandon the mud-pies, pull a wry face, and 
join in for a minute, When the woman caught sight of me, she 
seized hold of the children with a childish air of delight, and said: 
“ Look ! look! there’s a foreign devil.” Then, evidently reflecting on 
the impropriety of her conduct, she recommenced wailing most 
piteously. I hurried away, half fearing that I might be charged with 
some serious crime, so horrid were her cries. When the Viceroy 
Jweilin died at Canton, one of the Consuls, who was a great friend 
of hés, desired to go to the lying-in-state, and it was a serious 
question how he and his suite should “ howl” when they got there ; 
however, the wailing was compromised for a series of bows. When 
I arrived at the port the second time, an old Chinaman was 
announced, and immediately. began to wipe his eyes and sob as 
soon as he saw me. I asked him what was the matter. He said: 
“T hear one of your predecessors, who was here five years ago, is 
dead,” I said: ‘Yes! But I can’t join you; it is not our custom 
to cry unless we feel like it.” He said: “Oh! I beg your pardon,” 
and at once became as cheerful as possible. It is a punishable 
offence for an official not to wail in proper form at corrt. 
Suksaha, one of the regents during the minority of the Emperor 
K’ang-hi, was sentenced to death for a number of trumpery “ dis- 
loyal” acts, one of which was “ only weeping a short time, and on 
horseback instead of on foot,” when K’ang-hi’s father was buried. 
The Manchus were originally devoid-of all this nonsense, which, how- 
ever, they have since thought it good policy to borrow from the 
Chinese. 

When a mandarin arrives at his post, no matter what his private 
character may be, he usually issues a proclamation in the following 
style: “I, the Judge, from my youth upwards, have always been imbued 
with a love of virtue. I uphold the law as solidly as a mountain. All 
my servants and secretaries are strangers to me, and I do not allow 
any one to make the slightest squeeze in my name. Alas! ye silly 
people! I often weep when I think of your requirements. My 
nights are sleepless in my steady anxiety for good government, &c. 
&c.” On one occasion when the Hoppo of Canton was questioned 
touching a heavy squeeze he was publicly known to be wringing out 
of an innocent trader, he wrote to say: “Iam not my own judge 
in the matter. Every tiny drop of my imperial master’s revenue must 
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flow into the public stream: it would | never. do to let off such rogues 
.as this too easily.” i a 
. Stratagem seems to be ingrained in-the Chinese nature., -Very fow 
. Officials brought into contact with Europeans fail to try on a“ dodge” - 
-of some.sort. Sometimes it is endeavouring to evade the. duty of 
returning a call, or calling first ;, sometimes (in fact almost invariably) 
f annoyance , is caused by keeping the visitor waiting at the outér door, 
sor in the “reception room ; or the status of the Chinese Emperor - 
-will be “raised” in corresnondencé so as to make him rank far 
-abuve that-of the European Sovereign; or seats below the ‘place to 
which the visitor’s rank entitles ‘him will be offered., Most China- 
men, . whether officials or others, have a tendency to treat their ` 
“regular duties as a maximum and their. income as an irreducible 
minimim—a mere preliminary basis on which to build future profits. 
` Traffickers by nature; no matter how high the pay or how nominal the 
.duty, they: will endeavour to increase the emolument and redace to - 
a minimum the amount of work done for it. - No boatman ever: 
fails to smuggle salt under the ægis of an important passenger. 
_ No official ever travels, but what all his servarits have “a thing on” 
of some kind. All servants. get.a squeeze on the price of goods 
brought into the house. In short the Chinese are like a nation’ of 
rats, living a hole-in-corner life, nibbling at everything, and with a a 
genius for evading traps. 
` Tt is a remarkable thing that, with’ all this deceit and sseaptien: 
there is no country where mercantile operations are more methodically, 
. and perhaps even honourably carried on. Each trade has its craft, 
-its mysteries, its obfuscations, and its dodges; but, so long. as they 
“are left alone to manipulate this part of the business in their own way, 
‘the Chinese merchants are eminently trustworthy, and their: mere 
word is ds often as not as good as any bond. It is also a very 
‘noteworthy fact that, im spite of the ingenuity they all show in | 
obtaining a maximum of profit for a minimum of work done, there is 
no country in- the world where there is so much steady and patient. 
industry, whether it be amongst the agriculturists’ or the artisans ; 
——always-provided the man is working for his own interest, or, if for 
others, then by the job, and not by time. It is due again to the. 
Chinese officials to say that in- no country are financial engagements 
-more punctually and punotiliously carried out; there may be a little 
- petty squeezing “on the scale,” or “on time ;” but as a broad. rule, 
-debts are faithfully paid off, and salaries (to Europeans) are rarely in 
arrear. There is another remarkable feature in the. Chinese character, 
Official or -otherwise, which it is only fair to place to their credit. 
Ween it is a case of “ cards down,” and an appeal to simple-generosity, 
both individúals: and the Government are disposed to :be generous to 
the “ broken reed.” - They dislike the logical’ French way of pushing 
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things jusqu’aw bout ; they like a back door for themselves, and they 
like to leave a back door open for others. In short, take them all in 
all, the Chinese are not much, if any, worse than the rest of mankind. 
If they irritate us with their lies and their knavery, it is largely 
because their lies and their knaveries are so different in form from 
our own; it is also partly because life, property, and position are with 
them comparatively insecure; and thus, where more powerful beasts are 
on the prowl, the fox must make the best arrangements he can for 


himself, 
E. H. PARKER. 


. ARMENIAN EXILES IN CYPRUS. 


e 

N my return from a visit of -a few- weeks to Cyprus I have been 

asked to write down my impressions. They are those of a 

mere bird of passage, and must be taken only for what they ` are, ~ 
worth. 

` Mrs. Sheldon Amos’s ‘saben for starting a anal establishment for 

Armenian widows and orphans in-Cyprus has not been brought pro- 

minently before the public; but a friend of mine and I, happening to 

hear of it, were greatly interested, and resolved to do what we could 

to help it, in the few weeks at our disposal for our autumn holiday. 

Unfortunately, difficulties and delays were put in the way of the 


_ women leaving the troubled districts, and the: first batch did not 


arrive till a-few days after we had been obliged to start homewards, 
but we found other-work to do which wé had not foreseen. Mrs. 
Amos is now in the island; taking care of ‘such women and. ov 


~. as have yet found their way thither. 


At Constantinople, we had hoped t to. ‘take on Iae a A of . 
widows and orphans, but they were not to be found at that time, . 


- the women: having hidden themselves in the houses of their friends 


‘after the massacre. Instead, about 110 Armenian.men came on 


board, with a few women ‘belonging to their families. Most:of them 
knew only Turkish or Armenian, but a few spoke a little English, 
and had_pitiful tales to tell. I may mention here that the most 


` harrowing: of all the ‘horrors we heard were not from those whó 


had themselves suffered, but from eye-witnesses (many of thom, 
Europeans, sonie- of them men of position), who’ had no motive for . 
exaggeration. For instance, the captdin-of one of the vessels trading 


stò Constantinople, told us that he himself had seen an. Armeniam 


Priest hacked to aa by a Turkish officer while in the act ee 
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the dying. And we-saw the mate of another ship, to which a young 
man had escaped from the Armenian shore, hidden under bales of 
goods, after spending days in the darkest recesses of a cave from 
which his companions had been tempted out to their death, lured by 
false promises that if they laid down their arms their lives would be 
spared. I believe that the newspaper accounts were by no means 
exaggerated. But there is no object in repeating over and over again 
the sickening details of butchery which every one has been reading 
in the papers. It is more to the purpose to tell about the band of 
refugees with whom we had most to do. 

Many of these people had been forced to leave their homes at a few 
hours’ notice, with no opportunity of getting in their debts, or realising 
their property. Some had had their passage-money. paid by their 
employers, who sent them away till safer times should come, having 
been warned that they themselves would be liable to suspicion if they 
continfed to employ Armenians. One poor old lady had lost her 
husband and all her possessions, and was going to friends at Smyrna, 
the first place our ship touched at after leaving Constantinople. 
She and about sixty men (four of them with wives and families) 
landed ‘there, all being provided with the proper Turkish passport 
or tesshary. ‘Late at night we heard that their passports had been 
taken from them when they landed, and they had been marched off 
to prison, This was confirmed by a Turkish judge who came on 
board. He said they deserved it and were all wicked men; he 
wished they had all been killed. On being asked how it was that 
such bad people had obtained passports, he answered that their houses 
had been searched after they left Constantinople, and compromising 
papers had been found. It seems most unlikely that they would be 
careless enough to leave such papers behind them, considering that 
their passes were only for a Turkish port and would not take them 
out of Turkish territory, and we could not but believe that the 
authorities, not daring to have another massacre in Constantinople, 
where the eyes of Europe are on them, give passes to parties of 
Armenians for out-of-the-way Turkish ports, where they are at once 
imprisoned, and nothing more is heard of them. God knows their 
end, and their enemies; their friends do not. 

There remained on board our ship fifty-one Armenians, many cf 
whom had passes for Beyrout, whence they meant to make their way 
to Armenia to rejoin their families, whom it is their custom to leave 
behind when they go to Constantinople and other towns in search of 
work. When they heard from some boatmen what had happened at 
Smyrna, they decided to go on to Cyprus, though there they had no 
introductions nor acquaintances, and were quite out-of the road to their 
old homes. They even feared that the Turks would come on board 
at Beyrout and drag them off, as it was known that they had tess- * 
karies for that port, and they would not be pacified till I had spoken 
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to the captain and received his emphatic assurance that a French vessel 
was French soil, and the Turks had no power to come on: board. 
Daring the. whole voyage these poor fellows never asked a penny 
from us. This would have been sufficiently striking if it had 
happened in England ; how much more when We were in the region . 
of ‘Arabs and Turks who are’ continually asking for backsheesh, and- 
whose children hold-out their hands before they can. say the word l 
‘All the Armenians wanted was a chance to earn a livelihood where 
_. they would be safe from being-murdered. They slept on mats on the - 


deck, living-on bread, coarse melons, and garlic. ` Some had a little © 


money, enough- to last a few weeks, some had none. Onè or two . 
-- were. well provided for. And when, after our’ arrival i in Cyprus, we- 
found that there would be nothing for us to do for the widows and 
orphans for, some little time, our thoughts turned to the other 


` Armenians again, and we resolved. to try what we could‘do to find: 


them work near Larnaca, or pass them on to places where labottr was.” 
wanted. Other parties of Armenian ° rae arrived at Larnaca from. 
time to time. . 
At present. there are but few English in E An impreésion i 
seems to prevail in England that we possess that- island. .The’fact is 
that we only “ occupy and administer ” it, The taxation is. -very heavy, 
but the greater part of the money raised goes to pay interest on 
Turkish loans, and it is only a: poor little remnant that is. left, to. be 
spent on the spot. . The bulk of the population are ‘Greeks, and 
the language spoken is a kind of modern Greek; but’ besides the + 
Greeks there are Turks, Maltese, French, Arabs end native Oypriotes, ”. 
who- aré themselves a mixture of many hations, Turk, ° Venetian, 

i Jew, Ethiopian, &e. © ` + - 

' We found a difference of opinion “among ‘the tending men of the- 

i place as to whether a colony of Armenians would be good or bad for-' 
the existing inhabitants. It is admitted that the island is now under—_ 
populated. The guide books say that there used to be 3,000,000 inhabi= 

. tants, and that there are now only 186, 000—a very sparse population: 

- for a country of this size, though it is anid to ‘have increased slightly - 
since the English occupation. ` Some, whose opinions are of value,. 
thought it would need -very careful management to prevent the new 
comers exciting jealousy as competitors in the labour market, and that. 

‘the Turkish part of the population might resent their introduction on, 
racial grounds.” But others thought, and :as far as. I could judge I 
believe they were right, that Cyprus -might derive the same kind of- 
benefit from the presence: of the Armenians that we in England 
gained from the Huguenots,. because, the majority being skilled: 
artisans, they would be. likely to bring into cultivation unoccupied 

sland, of which there are-large tracts, and -to introduce manufactures © 

‘not at present practised there; or to improve the. very -primitive- 
methods which prevail now; Such improvements might enable the 
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raw materials to be worked into textile fabrics on the spot, instead of 
being exported in the rough. One Englishman who had been there 
many years said he wished there were a thousand Armenians planted 
about the island. They would do good directly by their work and 
indirectly by the stimulus their presence would be to others, Another 

- said, “I wish I had seventy here now. I want to load those ships, 
and the people here are so lazy that I can’t get it done,” We saw 
enough of the laziness of the natives to convince us that this com- 
plaint was well founded. As to the intense race hatred which some 
dread, I doubt whether it is not largely dependent on conditions which 
would not obtain under British rule, or anywhere out of Turkey. A 

The danger of the labour market being upset by any very sudden 
influx was obvious, and our first aim was to prevent the refugees from 
remaining congested about Larnaca, where they landed. A young 
Armenian advocate, who had himself been driven away at a few hours’ 
notice,*undertook to be our agent and interpreter. Already, before 
leaving the ship, we had got him to draw up a list of all the refugees 
on board, their names, ages, and trades. He now began to visit 
every ship as it arrived, and to draw up similar lists of those about to 
land, while we tried, with fair success, to form small committees of 
the leading inhabitants, in various parts of the island, to act as a 
labour bureau, We arranged for him to send copies of his schedules 
to the committees, and for them to keep him informed of their success 
in providing work. As each name was struck off his list of applicants, 
he in his turn was to tell the other committees, so that the chairman 
in each district might have a list, constantly corrected up to date, of 
all the Armenians in the island, and of those who still required work. 

This young man at first refused to take any money from us, and, 
when his own stock was exhausted, a shilling a day was all he would 
have. ‘This is the ordinary wage for free labour on the roads, and 
prisoners receive only sixpence a day. Work on some estates at six- 
pence was offered to some of the refugees, but, by our advice, they 
refused it, lest they should rouse jealousy by underselling native 
labour. Sowe started a fund out of which to pay the extra sixpence, 
as a temporary expedient till other work was found. Thus the desti- 
tute were kept from starving by means of a labour test which at the 
same time relieved the mayor of Larnaca of a great difficulty. It 
would have been a dangerous precedent if he had opened relief works 
at full wages for every one.who applied; and if he had put them on 
at lower wages, the labour market would have been upset. Both 
these dangers were avoided, and, by not allowing the same men to 
remain more than a few days consecutively at the job, he gave them 
no inducement to linger there if they could get taken on elsewhere. 

The English officials. could not join officially in this work, but, for 

the most part, we had their hearty sympathy, and altogether we met ° 
with an amount of success which was very satisfactory, A friend | 
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sent me £100, and Mrs. Amos’s English Committee made a grant in 
aid of these people., Some of the men got work as gardeners, some as 
cooks. Two cooks and a barber started a café—a not unusual com- 
bination of occupations in those parts. Some were in need of 
information rather than any money help. The following letter has 
just been received from the chairman of one of the committees, and 
will give a good idea of the class applying for work, and of the 
means taken to supply it: 


“Tn reply to your inquiries, I enclose details of the Armenian refugees 


\ on our... . list, There are at present in this town sixty-one, including 


¢ 


“yomen and children. Of these, twenty-four adults have, or are about to 

lave, employment. .... We try to use the money, as much as possible, in 

helping artisans to carry on the work they have been accustomed to, select- 
, ing, as far as possible, occupations which will benefit Cyprus. 

“ Tobacco sorter (1)—We have placed one person who was employed at 
the Turkish Régie to roll igaretiees and pay him 8ps.a day till cis can 
support himself. 

“ Coppersmiths (4).—Among these are some skilful workmen a Diar- 


* bekir. We examined their ware, and find they can manufacture mangals, 


samovars, and beat out jars, basons, ewers, and sundry vessels from one 
single piece—an art unknown in Cyprus. We have agreed to buy tools and 
materials for them, and set them up in business here. 

“ Silk weavers (2).—These have come from Diarbekir, and work beautifully, 
and employ the broad loom, which is not used in Cyprus. They also dye 
silk differently from the local.method. We have decided to supply them 
with looms and the necessary plant for their trade. 

“ Silk reeling (1).—Lhe process by which this is done differs from that 
employed in Cyprus, and ensures an evener thread. We are advancing the 
necessary funds for starting an emigrant from Harpoot in. this industry. 
The silk drawn by him will supply the requirements of the weavers. 

“ Carpenters (1).—The carpenter on our list is accustomed to construct 
looms. We have found a place for him in a native carpenter's shop, and he 
will make the looms required for the silk-weavers and reelers. 

“ Blacksmiths (1)—We are securing the services of the blacksmith on 
our list for preparing the tools of the coppersmiths and the ironwork of the 
looms. 

“ Dressmakers (2).—These ‘do not require any monetary assistance, but 
we are helping them to commence their occupations, They are accustomed 
to European dressmaking for ladies. 

“ Block printers (3).—The three Yazmadjies on our list had block-printing 
establishments in Constantinople, which is the centre of a large export 
trade in the article (fancy head-dresses), Owing to the expulsion of the 
Armenians, by whom the trade was more or less monopolised, there is 
room for transferring a- portion of it to Cyprus, where only one small 
factory (worked by two Armenians) for local requirements exists. We are - 
advancing the Yazmadjies a small sum to print specimens with, with the 
view of developing the industry, especially the export section, if ‘the speci- 
mens should prove satisfactory. 

“ Porters and those without Occupation, &e—Some of these have been 
placed on the roads, some under private masters; one is employed at the 
new club building, ce. 

“ We advance the money necessary for providing the trade implements 


* asa loan without interest, to be refunded from the profits of the concern. 


A house is also to be ‘provided for such artisans as the block printers, tho 
weavers, the coppersmiths, and the silk-reelers. 
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“ Several of the refugees have a little money; but Iam afraid that, unless 
occupation can be found for them, they will suffer from want in winter, and 
then special relief will have to be provided.” 


We went to Cyprus at the wrong time of year for seeing the 
country to advantage—in the last week in September, at the end of 
the hot, dry season—and our first sight of it was depressing. No rain 
had fallen since May, and the land looked bare. No grass was to be 
seen for miles. Here and there was a tree, but no cultivation was 
visible. Even the houses did not give any relief, built, as they gener- 
ally are, of great blocks of adobe (sun-dried clay), plastered over with 
yellow mud, roof and walls alike, so that the one-storied huts were of the 
same colour as the earth around them. One may drive for miles and see 
not a blade of grass on the arid plain, only occasional olive and carob 
trees, which grow even in the driest places. But in the few places 
where there is irrigation one finds gardens which are a perfect oasis in 
the desert, with oranges, citrons, grapes, quinces, even cabbages, 
celery, and other vegetables.” The fore-shore is generally low, except 
at Limassol, where there are cliffs, but a fine range of mountains runs 
through the island from east to west, varying in height from 7000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea level. These mountains afford a refuge 
during the hot season, but for which the climate would be almost 
unbearable to English people. The heat is frightful even in Septem- 
ber and October, and it is the more trying because the inhabitants 
believe that to avoid Cyprus fever it is necessary to sleep with closed 
windows. We did not know this, and were told that was the reason 
we suffered, though it may be doubted whether we might not have 
suffered as much from heat and sleeplessness if we had followed the 
local custom. The Armenians, coming from countries of much the 
same climate, of course feel the heat much less than the English. 

From November to April, we were told, the climate is quite 
different—the plains a mass of verdure, and the mountain valleys 
fall of flowers. We travelled about a good deal, in order to see where 
openings for work could be found, and where employment committees 
could be started. The island is about 130 miles long, and varies in 
breadth from fifty miles in the broadest part to two at the easterly 
end; but though the distances are uot very great, the roads are so 
bad that travelling takes time and strength. There is not a railroad 
in the island, and the roads are such that the drivers insist on having 
four horses (which are harnessed abreast), and even then travelling is 
slow. To be sure, the poor beasts are so wretched that one good 
English horse would be worth as much as the four of them, but that 
is typical of the state of things we saw on all sides—roads bad, horses 
badly cared for, fruit-trees perishing for lack of care, water running to 
waste when it is wanted to irrigate the-land, and carrying down with it 


* Now the new weekly service to Alexandria is sanctioned, there will be a larges 
market for vegetables outside the island as well as the local demand. 


p 
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fertile soil, formerly held on the hillsides by the forests so celebrated 
in the days of Solomon, and now all destroyed. This soil, instead of 
feeding the crops, goes to silt up the harbours, while little or nothing 
is done to prevent the mischief. To give one instance of the lack of 
energy which prevails: we went to see a farm where the mortgagee 
was about to foreclose. Part of it was irrigated and beautifully fertile, 
a market-garden in fact, while a stream which might have been’ used 
for irrigation ran through the rest. The owner took us to see two 
huge ancient wells in a more distant part of the farm, which could 
easily have been cleaned ont and put to use. Yet he confessed that, 


though he had lived there five years, this was only the second time he 


had been to see them. Some silk is grown, but it is exported in the 
cocoon, because the natives have never had the energy to learn how to 
wind it properly, All over the island the water is unwholesome, 
inducing aggravated calculus from its excessive hardness, which causes 
it to turn milky in boiling. Soda-water is sixpence a bottle because - 
imported. If it were cheaper it would, no.doubt, be largely used ; yet no 
one thinks of softening the water artificially, or setting up a soda-water 
factory, except the troops, who have done it for their own use. The 
Cypriote women wear ‘on their heads, instead of bonnets, soft, white 
muslin handkerchiefs with patterns coarsely printed on them. ‘These ` 
Yazmadjies-are nearly all imported, and might surely be made on the 
spot. In any one of these ways it seems as if a little energy and _ 
capital, with perseverance (for which the Armenians are noted), might 
command success. 

It is true that some of the attempts made by-Englishmen to intro- 
duce high-class farming have not been successful, but this may be 
because the methods were too far ahead of those to which the popula- 
tion are accustomed, and not sufficiently accommodated to local 
circumstances. It does not follow that more gradual improvements, 
more carefully adapted to the place,-would not be successful. The 
Armenian peasant seems singularly fitted to carry out such improve- 
ments. His methods, though better than those of the Cypriote, are 
not so much in advance of them as to gain the reputation of being 
revolutionary ; and he has (what the Cypriote seems to lack) the 
power of assimilating new ideas, so that a gradual raising of the 
methods of agriculture might result. Several farmers are ready to 
take Armenian families on the native terms, which are these: the 
farmer provides house-room, land, and grain for planting; the worker 
brings his own yoke of two oxen, which cost from £8 to £12, and 
provides himself with food during the growing time; the produce is 
equally divided between employer and employed ; the latter is allowed 
to grow garden stuff for his own eating if he chooses to do so. 

TË success of this sort could be achieved it would be a permanent 
gain. Relief keeps people alive in times of sore trial, and is neces- 
sary ag & temporary measure; but it is impossible to go on permanently 
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feeding hundreds or thousands of refugees, as is done in the soup- 
kitchens of Alexandria. Would it not be better to draft them off by 
‘degrees, a few here and a few there, and give them a chance of 
‘standing once more on their own feet? It may be costly to begin 
with, and some failures may be inevitable, but it is the right thing to 
‘try for, and will answer best in the long run. As far as we could 
judge, given English capital and English energy in the first start, 
‘Cyprus would be able to absorb a not inconsiderable number o- 
Armenians, and be all the better for doing so. If the irrigation 
works, which have long been planned by the English Government, 
and are expected to be a source of benefit, were pat in hand (thouga 
this would, no doubt, take a considerable time), the island could well 
accommodate a much larger number. But there are many unoccupied 
farms well enough watered and only waiting for the cultivator. 

Such are.the impressions left by my short visit. As I said before, 
they ‘must be taken for what they are worth. But they represent 
much more than my own opinion. 

Cyprus came into English hands by means which are open to mush 
criticism from the Great Powers of Europe, and under a treaty by 
which we took pledges from the Sultan to treat his Armenian subjects 
better. Those pledges have been systematically broken, and zhe 
Armenians driven to exile, prison, or death. Would it not be simple 
justice that the island, so far as not utilised by the present inhebi- 
tants, should be applied by England, so far as possible, for the berefit 
of the exiles? Cyprus does not pay its way. With its present small 
and ignorant population and its backward industries, it cannot do so. 
Is it not folly not to bring in an industrious, energetic, and progres- 
sive Armenian population? Yet the Cyprus Government has shown 
reluctance to foster even a moderate immigration, Bulgaria and 
Greece have shown a whole-hearted humanity, and will benefit 
largely. The British Government, having control of Cyprus, and 
in no difficulties in this respect from the Concert of Europe has 
shown itself indifferent, if not obstructive. Surely this is a case for 
Mr. Chamberlain to develop one of the imperial estates which are 
under.the management of the Colonial Office. 

Before closing, I must bear warm testimony to the hospitality of 
the inhabitants. There is but one hotel in the island (at Larnaca) ` 
where English can find decent accommodation, and but for the hospi- 
tality of the English residents, we should have found great difficulty 
in getting about. ; 

Esma Cons, 
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INANOCIALLY considered, November has been. a memorable 
month, chiefly for the momentousness of’ the issues that it 
did not settle. First among these, both from the magnitude of. the 
questions at stake and the inadequacy of the replies given, was the 
Presidential contest in America. Now-that the smoke of that famous 
victory is. clearing away, and observers are beginning to search. the 
' -field for relics of the fight, and to consider its possible results, the 
most obvious conclusions that emerge from among -the jubilations of 
the victors and the protestations of foul play from the vanquished’ are 
-that, in the first ‘place, the result, if any,-is purely negative, and, in 
-the second, that the contest was not without its amusing side. - 
There is something eminently ludicrous in the fact that the American . 
people, justly reputed to be the shrewdest and niost hard-headed and 
‘acute in the world, ‘should have chosen as champions, in-a contest 
which turned on añ abstruse and recondite currency problem, two 
. leaders, of whom neither understood the question. at issue—-and one 
was so far. from having definite convictions upon it, that he took a line- 
directly opposed to his own previous statements on this very matter. 


The champion of honest money was one-who had -in former -days . - 


openly supported silver,- straddled on the -question as long as he 
"possibly could, and only when the party machine had decided for. gold, 
-made a belated and very. lukewarm declaration in its favour: His 
grasp-of economic problems is sufficiently commented on by his own _ 
famous assertion to a deputation of working men that trusts and - 
corners are fostered by Free Trade. On the other side, the silver ` 
protagonist was a lawyer, stirred deeply -by enthusiasm for the cause 
of those whom he sincerely believed to be oppressed by the tyranny of 
capital, but so ignorant of the basis of the whole controversy that he 
sought to attack the monopoly system by rallying to its support. all 
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who had anything to lose, and so possessed by the 16 to 1 delusion 
that he is reported to have considered that those who suspected that 
the establishment of this ratio in the United States would not bring 
up the price of silver bullion to that level all over the world, were 
sufficiently answered when he had “ hurled back their cowardice in 
their teeth.” l 

Such were the opinions, fluid and opportunist in the one case, and 
in the other based on delusions which have been rejected even by the 
bimetallists of the Old World, and such the mental eguipment of the 
two figure-heads who were set up by the American people as rallying- 
points for the combatants in this memorable contest. It is perfectly 
true that the actual man to be sent to the White House was a secon- 
dary consideration, and that the principles to which he was pledged 
were the only really important matter; but, at the same time, those 
who find some relief in looking for the humorous points of modern 
politi@al warfare are justified in anticipating the smile of the future 
historian when he dwells on Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan, and con- 
trasts the weakness of the weapons that they personally wielded with 
the magnitude of the issues involved in this world-famed fight. 
Moreover, when we consider the glaring differences that habitually 
exist, not only in America, but in all countries where party govern- 
ment is paramount, between the promises and pledges of a candidate 
before a contest and the measures carried out after his election, it 
must be confessed that the sincerity of a champion is at least of some 
importance, even if his intellectual capacity may be left to take care 
of itself. When a Mr. Facing-both-ways has succeeded in keeping 
his countenance steadily fixed in one direction for the purposes of a 
particular occasion, there is no guarantee that he will not be all the 
more inclined to swing it round again as soon as the temporary fixity 
has fulfilled its object. The Americans have received the congratu- 
lations of the civilised world on the result of the election, but Mr. 
Bryan’s defeat would have possessed far greater value if it had not 
been so humorously accomplished by a leader whose name was not 
long ago prominently associated with free silver. 

As it is, all that can be said is that Mr. Bryan was not elected— 
in other words, as we said above, the result is purely negative. 
The Boy Orator’s fascinating personality, magnetic eloquence and 
almost superhuman power of making speech after speech for days 
together, could not bring him through in the face of the overwhelming 
odds against which he fought. But it is already apparent that the 
estimates of the majority by which he was beaten were absurdly 
exaggerated, that considering that his candidature split his party in 
twain and left him at the head of its weaker section, the results of 
the voting must have been highly satisfactory to him, and that it 
must not be hastily assumed that the election was a final and irrevocable 
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pronouncement against free silver. And here Mr. McKinley’s plia- 
bility is very much to the point. His record is such that a leading 
article in the Times on the subject of his election suggested that 
though he is now pledged as: ‘strongly as possible to the- doctrines of 
“ honest money,” some doubts are entertained whether his firmness ; 
would prove impregnable if he had to deal with a Senate in which 
there was, as at the present’ time, a majority, though a narrow one, in 
favour of -silver. - 

Mr. Bryan’s defeat is thus shown neither to have demolished tho 
silver agitation for ever, nor even to’ have settled it for the present, 
if we still have to reckon on the chance of a deal between the 
Silver Senators and the President, by which one side makes conces- 
sions in the direction of an extreme’tariff, and the other towards the. 
rehabilitation of that metal which suffered by the.“ crime of 78.” 
But even if we had heard the last of silver we should be no nearer 


‘to a -positive result,’ Everybody was talking so loud durifg. the 


election contest about “ honest” or “‘ sound” money that they forgot 
to say what they meant: by these phrases, and wholly omitted any 
promises of legislation for the reform of ‘the-American currency. It 
is true that Mr. McKinley made a statement defining as the object . 


` of his platform the maintenance of every dollar at an, equal value, - 


but if this is all that he purposes to attempt, he would have saved ` 
everybody trouble by saying. plainly that. he meant -to support the 
status quo. Mr. Cleveland has maintained every dollar at an equal 


` value during the course of ‘his administration, and yet he has won , 


general unpopularity as his reward, and leaves office. with. the know- 
ledge that he only upheld the national -credit . by adding to. the 


- ‘national debt, and that his name willalways be associated with . 
` crises and financial disaster. It was not Mr. Cleveland’s fault that 


these things were so.” ‘He and his: able Financial Secretary, Mr, 
Carlisle, made many genuine attempts towards placing the American’. 
‘currency on a sounder basis, and reforming the vicious system under 
which the nation’s gold reserve has to le kept by the Treasury, 
which is not allowed to protect itself by cancelling the paper money 
that is presented, but is obliged to re-issue every greenback and 


- silver certificate, to serve again as a lien on the Treasury’s store of 


gold.: Mr. Cleveland on several occasions exposed the. faults of this: 
system in clear and business-like messages to Congress, and did his_ 
best to further legislation with a view to their reform ; and if he left 
-out of the account the even more serious evils of the wholesale plunder- 


: ing of the Treasury. for pensions (we use the phrase of an American 


economist) and the chronic gap bétwéen-revenue and expenditure, 
he was almost justified in doing so by the indifference of Congress to 
his ‘suggestions as far as they went. 

. Mr. Cleveland, who had: both the desire and the silty to make a 
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genuine endeavour in the direction of “honest money,” was not 
allowed to do so, and it now appears that his successor, having been 
elected solely on the sound money platform, has no intention of mak- 
ing any effort to give any practical meaning to his party’s watch- 
word, There was, indeed, a hint at a special session of Congress, but 
if it had been called it would have been only to raise a tariff barrier 
higher than ever, with the inevitable result of ultimately crippling the 
trade of the United States, and adding to the difficulties of the 
Treasury. It seems that Mr. McKinley and his managers really 


"believe that, having defeated the silver candidate, they have done all 


that had to be done in the cause of sound money, and that the present 
system, under which the Republic has been convulsed by a series of 
financial panics, only needs the prop of a high tariff to make it all 
that could be desired. This is certainly one of the most astonishing 
features of this extraordinary election, It is as if Mr. Gladstone, 
having been returned to power on the issue of Home Rule, had hinted 
at an autumn session for the intioduction of an Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

Such a merely negative result, however, will hardly suffice to restore 
that confidence of the European investor which is so necessary for 
the development of the Republic’s resources. As long as a mags of 
redundant paper currency is kept in circulation as a perpetual liability 
to be met by the inadequate Treasury gold reserve whenever the 
public, from nervousness or caprice, choose to demand cash for what is 
practically a national note issue, and as long as banking labours under 
restrictions which impede the supply of credit where it is mostneeded, 
with the result that currency may be redundant in the east and gold 
pouring out of the country, while.in the pioneer States of the West 
men are carrying on trade practically on a system of barter, the 
United States will be liable to chronic monetary convulsions, and the 
utmost caution must be used by any investor who proposes to sink 
capital therein. It is obvious that the first essential of a currency 
system is that its working should- be automatic. If gold leares the 
country in large amounts, its departure must have some effect on the 
supply of money required for the needs of the community. For 
instance, as we have recently seen in England, when large 
exports of gold diminish the Bank of England’s reserve, the effect is 
such a movement tells at once on the money market. The bank or 
firm that withdrew the gold has either to replace its balance at 
the “central institution” or else to reduce its liabilities all round 
so as to maintain its usual proportion between its liquid assets and 
the calls that it may have to meet. In other words, the cash that is 
withdrawn for export is “ taken off the market,” and though this process 
may go on for some time without making any apparent difference to 
the supply of money in Lombard Street, that is only because the 
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existence of a surplus stock permitted the withdrawal of a considerable 
sum without pinching the market. But the moment when money 
becomes actually dear is brought nearer by every £50,000 withdrawn, 
as has been proved by the recent very interesting course of events ; the, 
efforts Sf the Bank of England. to pull the discount market up towards ; 
the level of its official rate, seemed to be-continually defeated by the’ 
abundance of money, when suddenly the surplus had all run off, and} 
the ‘market found. itself borrowing from the Back ‘at-4 per cent. above, 
bank rate.” . a ` i 
In the United States, however, - there is no such automatically ' 
working system. The vicious arrangement by which the Gorcmment 
` keeps the gold reserve but has no power over the outside ` money! 
market leads to the-obviously absurd result that the reserve may ran“, 
down rapidly while money is going a-begging at 14 to 2 per cent. and .‘e 
sterling exchange remains firm at a point which makes shipments of ' 
gold to Europe profitable. - This we have seen happen more’thaf once , 
‘during the panics that took place ander Mr. Cleveland’s administra- ' 
tion; the paper that was brought to the Treasury to be exchanged for! 
gold was promptly issued again, so that’ there was no- contraction ¢ 
currency that would have raised.the rate for loans and depressé- 
` sterling exchange, so-that the gold reserve could rin down to a poinw 
at which the ability of the Government to maintain every dollar at an, 
equal value—which it can only do by being always ready to give gold. 
for any dollar that may be presented—became seriously imperilled,, 
without any stringency appearing in. the, money market,‘ On these! 
- occasions the only course that the Government could take was taken | 
promptly and without hesitation by Mr. Cleveland and: his financial ', 
advisers. A loan-was issued to a syndicate, foreign or domestic, ` ; 
which guaranteed a supply of gold to the Treasury, but. the. inadequacy’ / 
and ultimate. futility of this arrangement were fully demonstrated... by $ 
the fact that the syndicate on more than one occasion, agreed also. to 
, protect the reserve further by manipulating the exchange. market, thus 
confessing that the remedy was only a palliative, and; having been 
‘applied, could not be left to work out a cure by itself. A striking | 
contrast was presented early in last autumn, when the drain of money | 
from New York to the Western States to ‘finance the crop movement, 
coupled with the political apprehensions aroused by the Chicago Con- - 
--yéntion, caused a genuine stringency of money such as would, under ; 
an automatic system like our own, accompany every diminution of | 
the gold reserve. The rates for money went up,'sterling éxchange 
came down to the importing gold point, and the Americans; by / 
exporting all the commodities that they could sell, and . ‘buying. very / 
charily from Europe, were able to-attract so large-a supply of gold, 
without any artificial assistance from kite-flying syndicates, that. they , 
«havo upset all the money markets of Europe, and now. find. themselves, 
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almost embarrassed by the supplies that have been released from the 
hands of the nervous since Mr. Bryan’s defeat. 

Tt is obvious that, if a monetary system is to be worked at all, the 
keeper of the reserve must have some power of influencing the money 
market, Here the Bank of England does so by raising its rate of 
discount; at the chief Continental centres the same method is used, 
but it is supported in Paris by the power of the Bank of France to 
refuse to part with its gold if it pleases, and in Berlin by the habit 
of the Reichsbank, though nominally the right to demand gold is 
always conceded, of teaching its customers that it is not to their 
interest to take gold away when the bank does not want to part with 
it. In the United States, however, where the independent desire of 
the Republic to work out its own methods has rejected the teachings 
of old-world experience with very lamentable results, the Government 
is expected to keep its gold reserve of $100,000,000, but is not allowed 
to caffcel or retain the greenbacks and silver certificates the redun- 
dancy of which jeopardises its maintenance, and has no power over the 
money market, Such a system can only work smoothly in the finest 
ossible financial weather. In stormy times the most skilful manage- 
rent cannot prevent its inherent vices from producing the inevitable 
effect. Mr. Cleveland understood the faults of the arrangement, and 
was thus able to cope with them as they showed their effects; but 
only at the expense of adding to the national debt and odrning the 
disapproval of his fellow-countrymen who did not understand either 
F the difficulties with which he had to struggle or the measures to which 
f he was compelled. Mr. McKinley, however, if we are to judge his 
` carefully concealed currency convictions from his views on matters of 

fiscal policy, can hardly be trusted to cope successfully with this very 

complicated and difficult question; and he does not increase our, 
confidence by apparently assuming that the merely negative result of 

Mr. Bryan’s defeat is in itself a sufficient guarantee against the 
, recurrence of financial disaster, and that his way has now been cleared 
| towards the one object that he is credited with sincerely and fervently 
cherishing, a reactionary measure of protection. 

It is probable enough, however, that for the present he will be 
encouraged by events in the belief that the American system of 
currency works well enough if ib is left to itself. The United States 
t have been helped out of their difficulties by a stroke of luck that no 
| one will grudge them after the depression and alarms of the last few 

years. The short supply of wheat all over the world, and the conse- 

quent sharp rise in the price of one of their most important staples, 
. was a providential windfall, of which they are only just beginning to 
' feel the good effects. The farmers and wheat brokers will be pros- 
perous, mortgages which have been written off as lost will be repaid, 
the railroad companies will be able to charge profitable rates for 
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haulage : the improvement in the position of all these interests will 

react favourably on every industry in the country, and, apart from any ; 
untoward accident or any hasty dislocation of trade by tariff legisla- 
tion, the general commerce of. the country ought. to experience -a ` 

- genuine revival of activity: and buoyancy. ‘The prosperity of a busy, 

energetic people, numbering more than 70,000,000, cannot fail to 

benefit the world at large, and on ‘this side, at least; of the account, 
we may fairly expect to see trade maintaining its activity in Europe, 
apart from diplomatic complications. On the other hand, the possi- 

- bility of a‘rupturé between Spain and the United States, on the 

subject of Cuba, must not be overlooked. The American. Jingoes,: 

naturally elated by the practical acceptance of the Monroe doctrine in | 
its latest and most- aggressive rendering by Great Britain, may 
naturally be expected to bring the Cuban question forward with all- 
the more enthusiasm. In Venezuela, it was not pretended that the © 
interests of the United States were directly affected. It was whispered, 

. indeed, that certain American prospectors had an interest in auriferous . 
properties situated in the disputed districts, but this complication of g 
the matter was not put forward as a pretext for Presidént Cleveland’s; 
claim to insist’ that we should submit the dispute to arbitration. I x 

"was purely an assertion of the right of the United States to the 
hegemony in South America, and this right has ‘been conceded by us, 
and it is idle to attempt to ‘gloze the fact over; But in the case of 
Cuba, the Americans. are. directly interested to a very considerable ` 
extent. ‘ Their extensive trade with the island has been so’seriously “ 
affected by the apparently interminable’ rebellion, that-they have good `` 
reason to regard -its continuance as disastrous to their own citizens. 
And now that the Monroe doctrine, as a matter of disinterested prin- 
ciple, has been accepted by us, the Jingo party can evidently argue _ 
that a fortiori it should be applied in the case of Cuba, where it has, 
on business grounds, a certain locus standi. It is not to be expected , 
that Jingoism ‘is dead in the United States,.and in the meantime 
Spain, having succeeded after extraordinary . efforts in floating her 
internal loan with all the appearance of “a-complete popular success,” 
has something in hand to go on with, American diplomacy’ cannot 
expectto scére so easily in dealing’ with Spain, irritated by the tedious - - 

. war and tender of the memory of her past glories, as in Huling an 
easy-going, overfed John Bull: ; 

But for the presence of this éloud the commercial, horizon in the | 

United States is certainly not only clear but radiant, and all indica- - 
tions point to at least a few months of active and profitable business. 
It is satisfactory, however, to note that the British public has not 
rushed: in eagerly to buy American railroad shares. There were a few 
hours of wild excitement when Mr. McKinley’s election was announced, ; 

together with very greatly exaggerated estimates of his majority ; but | 
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this enthusiastic temper did not last long, as speculators, who had had 
the courage to face the election with bull commitments open, made 
haste to secure the handsome profits that were shown, and prices, 
having at first advanced by leaps and bounds, soon lost their buoyancy, 
and subsequent rallies were always quickly followed by relapses, . 
caused by realisations either on this side or in New York. The 
“boom ” that was to have followed the election of the sound money 
candidate has so far disappointed the hopes of those who had expected 
to profit by it, though we should not be surprised to see a rise more 
successfully engineered later, when the revival of industrial activity 
begins to tell on the traffic returns of the railroads, Whether even 
then tke British speculator will be tempted to coquet with his old 
favourites remains to be seen. It is likely enough that he will revert 
to his old habit of buying just when the rise is all over, ruefully 
paying “differences ” for a few weeks, and then cutting his loss with 
a hearty curse, vowing that he will never touch Yankees again. The 
investment demand for well-secured American bonds has also been 
considerably less than was expected, probably because owing to the 
monetary stringency there was less capital seeking for investment, 
On the contrary it was reported by a cablegram from New York that 
the Bank of England had sold there $4,000,000 worth of United 
States Government and railroad bonds. The Bank’s weekly returns 
have been very complicated and difficult to analyse lately, owing to 
borrowings by the Bank and borrowings by the market, and it has 
been very hard to trace the movements of the “ securities ” item with 
any certainty as to their meaning. But after making due allowance 
for these intricacies, we can venture at least to say that this assertion, 
that the Bank had parted with a large part of its American holding, is 
distinctly favoured by the figures of the return. If it is true, it shows 
that the well-informed and able men who now guide the Bank’s policy 
have come to a conclusion as to the wisdom of holding American 
bonds; it also accounts for the sharp rise in sterling exchange, and, 
perhaps, for the firmness of .Consols in the face of a tight money 
market. For it is likely enough that the Bank, having cleared out 
its American bonds, as we may fairly hope, at a handsome profit, has 
taken the opportunity to pick up some British Government stock. 
This, however, is mere conjecture. All that is certain, at the time 
of writing, is that the question of gold movements between New 
York is still unsettled. The immediate rush of gold back to London, 
which some people expected to follow Mr. McKinley’s election has not 
come to pass, and on the other hand, the buying of American 
securities on this side has not been sufficient to keep the exchange 


- down, or to counterbalance the purchases of British commodities by 


the United States. It appears, however, that the Americans have 
still, as far as we can infer from the maze of conflicting cross entries—. 
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- commercial and financial—in the international ledger, a large balance | 3 
in their favour; and we have still a good deal of wheat to buy and’. ; 
pay for. According to the returns, we have so far imported durin Zs 
the current year-a considerably smaller quantity of wheat than at the t- 

. corresponding period of 1895, so that it may be presumed that our’ ‘| 
fature purchases will be so much the heavier. The rapid rise in thg > 
price of wheat. has attracted speculators, but repelled the genuint 
buyer, who has been putting off his purchases in the hope of. ș í 

` relapse, This waiting policy cannot be pursued indefinitely, especiali 
as the firmness of the wheat. market has proved it to be the, wrong Š 3 

one, and we should not be surprised at any time to see rapid purchases,” È- 

of cereals bring. the American exchange down’ to gold point. again{ 

and cause-a-renewal of the westward drain of gold from the Bank ofi | 


England, DE 
The westward drain, however, is no longer the only factor that haé- D 


? 
r 


“to be considered by those who have to calculate the possibilities*of the 
money market. The probability of gold going to India has already, $ 
been brought home to keen observers by the rapid rise'in the valut’ | i 
of the rupee. It will be remembered that when the Indian. mints ( 
were closed to-the free coinage of silyer, with the result that thi : 

_ rupee was given a fictitious token value, apart from that of the bullion į 
that it contained, it was enacted that the Indian Government should” 
“until further orders,” be prepared to give rupees in exchange for: n 
sovereigns at; the rate of 15 rupees for a sovereign or its equivalent in, | 
bullion; or in other words at 16d. per rupee. The object of this ef 
enactment was to enable the Indian Government, if the exchange’ t 
rose to 16d., to acquire’a store of gold in exchange for rupees so as ' 
to strengthen its position with regard to its sterling obligations in 4 
London and to help it to make a‘step in. the direction of the estab- d 
lishment of agold standard. There is no need to re- ‘open the quéstion [is 
as to whether their policy then adopted was a wise one. -As a matter! 
af economic principle no. movement could be more retrograde than: 
the introduction of a token currency into a country that has been’, j 
used to coins valued according to the bullion that they contained, and: 
the analogy to which the initiators of this policy appealed—the; ( 
eaccess with which the French Government keeps 5-franc pieces in cir- , 
culation, as unlimited legal tender, at'a fictitious value—is not j 
eltogether valid, becatise France is practically, though unavowedly, on! - 
2 gold standard already. . However, many a retrograde movement: has”! 

- justified itself before now by leading the way to a forward leap, and” i 

if'a gold standard is the right policy for India, which remains to be | 

seen, the framers of the- Act | of 1893 may at least congratulate them-/: 
selves on being at last in sight of the fulfilment of part of thei fy 

- intentions, though it is melancholy enough that this result should has ai ni 

been Brought about by famine. ~ f wg 
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The scarcity of food in India has seriously restricted its purchases 
.of European goods, and has added to the value of money there, and 
so bas increased the demand for drafts on India, and raised the 
terling value of the rupee. Ib is well-known that the India Council 
rneets its sterling obligations in London by selling drafts on the 
rupees in India which are paid to it in the course of the revenue 
ollections. A London merchant who has to pay for goods imported 
y him from India pays the Council for a credit on the Indian 
reasuries ; with this credit he liquidates his debt, and the India 
iouncil uses his cheque to pay for what it owes in London. The 
emand for these drafts has been so keen recently that the Council 
nas been able to sell them at 153id. Now, seeing that, according to 
bxisting enactments, the India Treasury will give-rupees for sovereigns 
t the rate of 16d. per rupee, it is evident that if the scarcity of 
Pouncil drafts raises the rate at which they are sold above 16d, it 
will pay those who have obligations to settle in India to remit gold, 
pnd exchange it for rupees on the spot, instead of buying them here 
‘+ a higher rate. It is generally expected that this will happen, 
specially as the India Council is likely to want the use of its funds 
1 India and to restrict its sales of drafts, borrowing on this side to 
ieet its sterling obligations. We thus have before us the possibility 
a simultaneous westward and eastward drain, and in the meantime: 
he demand for gold on the Continent is not only persistent, but may 
t any time become strong enough to assist the diminution of the 
ank of England’s store. Under these circumstances, anticipations of 
she return of cheap money seem to be hardly justified, and the Bank 
of England’s policy of caution, initiated before the outside market 
dreamt of its necessity, and carried through in spite of copious. 
criticism and tardily given practical support, has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the course of events. 

The state of general trade is gallantly bearing witness to the truth 
of the saying, “ Four per cent. never did any one any harm.” The 
sreat activity of the transport industries is the most significant testi- 
mony that could be desired to the general liveliness of commerce. The 
lemand for ships has quite outstripped the resources of our mercantile 
narine, and freights have in many cases risen 100 per cent. above the 
‘evel of two years ago, The railway traffic returns are most satisfac- 
ory, and every week surpass the fine returns of a year ago, when the 
evival of trade was just beginning to make genuine progress. The- 
ifiiculty of finding ships, however, retards the activity of the railway 
“ompaties to a certain extent, as exporters are not in a hurry to move 
goods down to the seaboard if they cannot be sure of being able to 
xward them at once. The internal trade is also in a very satisfac- 
ary state, and if the promised revival of active purchases of British 
2v0ds by the United States fulfils expectations the prosperity of the 
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industries that will be affected by it should react favourably on the 
.general well-being of the commercial community. The possibility of ; 
labour troubles must not be forgotten, of course, as the. representatives 
of the labour organisations are naturally anxious to insist that their 
followers shall receive a full share of the fine profits that are beings 
earned, and already we hear of an agitation in favour of shorter. hours 
for the railway servants—a reform that would diminish dividends, b but 

would also, perhaps, lessen the dangers of travelling., 

The commercial embarrassments of Brazil are still a source of con. 
siderable anxiety to the holders of the country’s bonds, The Govern- 
“nent has always thought it advisable to veil the national finances in 
shroud of mystéery, and it is almost impossible to get a clear notion o 
the exact state of affairs from the confused and conflicting newspaper 
reports that we received from the other side. The only tangible evi- 
dence that is accessible speaks volumes. . The value of the milreis, 
which exchanged for 27d. at the time of the deposition of Don 
Pedro, and stood at 94d. at the beginning of this year, ha 
fallen below 8d. during November. It is strenuously denied.that th 
Government has made any addition to the paper currency, and if this 
is'so, the fall in the value of the milreis, in spite of heavy: exports o 
coffee, is a still. more serious sign. There i is no-need to point out the 
importance of such a decline in.the value of the ‘national currency t 
- a country with so large a foreign-held debt as that of Brazil: The 
account given of the present state of affairs by the. Rio News: is 
expressed in very Vigorous language, but its charges are lacking in‘ 
definite detail. The Government, it says, “has wasted -the _Tevenues 
of the country; it has grossly mismanaged its finances, it has created: * 
disorder in every public service, it has failed to conciliate factions and , 
warring RENNO ‘and it is actually using its power to embarrass and | 
_ obstruct trade... ... Robberies and defalcations are going on in the 
public service in every direction, but no one is.punished. Parasites 
swarm everywhere, and the general, state and municipal governments, 
are paying double what they ought for administration... . On 
every side there is waste, extravagance, dishonesty and incapacity, ; 
` and the. result is‘ that this country, which ought to be rich and: 
‘prosperous, is steadily drifting into anarchy and‘ bankruptcy,” and so 
on. It is not a pleasing picture for bond-holders to gaze on, but. it 
would have been more effective if the’ colours had not been laid o 
quite so thick. png if the details had been. brought out pathar more 
clearly. 
Fresh evidences of the unsoundness of the bihig ea in-the 
Australasian colonies have ‘been furnished by the investigation into 
the affairs of the Queensland National Bank, the liabilities of whic 
were found to exceed the assets by £2,436,000. .The investigatin 
committee found that “to the end of 1895 interest`on many accounts 
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was erroneously taken into profits, which consequently were to some 
extent fictitious,” and expressed the opinion that “no dividends should 
have been paid since the reconstruction.” The statement that “the values 
of the assets are estimated as though realised judiciously at this date’s 
values, and not by forced sales,” has roused the suspicions of some who 
were inclined all through to doubt the rigour of the scrutiny, and such 
a qualification is certainly quite out of place in an estimate of bank- 
ing assets, which must be valued at what they will fetch here and 
now and not at the price which “judicious” liquidation might, or 
might not, ultimately and under favourable circumstances realise. 
However, it need hardly be said that the usual arguments in favour 
of bolstering up were brought forward. “The bank has still a sound 
profitable business which should (sic) enable the creditors to realise 
twenty shillings in the pound. . . .`. Liquidation should be the last 
resource and would be disastrous to creditors and the colony.” So an 
urgept bill has been rushed through both Houses of the Legislature, 
guaranteeing the current deposits for twelve months, and the bank 
thus becomes a semi-State institution. It is obvious now that it would 
have been better for the interests of legitimate trade in the colonies 
if most of the banks reconstructed in 1893 had gone into liquida- 
tion, and we can only hope that it may not be still more obvious in a 
few years’ time that it would have been better if the re-reconstructions 
of the present day had not been carried out. 

The market for mining shares hag been in a truly deplorable con- 
dition during the greater part of the month, and the great firms and 
companies that engineered last year’s saturnalia of speculation, and the 
headlong rise in -prices that accompanied it, are unable to assist the 
market in the day of its need, for the simple but excellent reason that 
most of them are short of funds. Nearly all of them have transferred 
the greater part of their capital from the outcrop companies which are 
still paying fairly well to the deep-level properties, which are costing 
much more money and taking much more time for their development 
than was expected, and will not, under the, most favourable circum- 
stances, yield any return at present. Moreover, the results of several 
crushings from the deep workings have been very disappointing. So 
that many of the millionaires—-on paper—who might have been 
expected to lend a hand at this time of stress are so far from being 
able to do so that they are obliged to sell any marketable shares that 
they still hold in order to finance the dead work yet to be done before 
they can hope to see their money back, Some of them, also, have been 
meddling needlessly in pseudo-political intrigue and have had to pay 
the piper in consequence, and some have still the piper to pay. The 
unfortunate Chartered Company has been obliged to raise the wind 
once more, and this necessity was the occasion for a very pretty quarrel. 
Considering the conditions of the market, the Directors decided, per-. 
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fectly rightly, that the new issue of shares must be under-written, and 
they succeeded in arranging a guarantee on most favourable ternis._ 
The price of the shares, at the time of the issue, was about 28, and a 
syndicate undertook to take over 300,000 shares at 2, the only con- 
sideration being a commission of 6d. per share, and an option to buy 
another 150,000 shares, at any time daring the next twelve months, 
at 22. Now, it is obvious that an option to ‘purchase at 2% a share 
which is now priced at 23 is not a very valuable asset, and the 
Chartered Board might well congratulate themselves on the terms that 
they had secured. 

~ Bat the shareholders, who have seen the Directors do everything 
that they should not do for years without a murmur, rebelled at once, 
when, by some strange freak of fortune, the Board did the right 
thing in the best possible way. .The short-sighted and futile 
administration of Rhodesia, under which the natives were first half 
conquered, then robbed of their cattle, then given arms and fogmed 
into a police force in the interests of economy, and then invited to rebel 
when the white forces were withdrawn to go filibustering and lose 
prestige by being well.beaten after hardly making a show of fight ; 
the bad financial management, by which millions have been frittered 
away, no man knows how—until now Mr. Rhodes is avowedly the 
Company’s “only asset”; the impudent contempt for business-like 
methods which leaves the shareholders from year’s end to year’s end 

- without official information concerning their property—all these sins 
of omission and commission, and many more to boot, were forgiven 
readily by the trusting shareholders ; but they would not tolerate the 
Board’s perfectly legitimate under-writing arrangements, At the 
` meeting called to sanction the increase of capital they rebelled and 
refused to confirm the agreement with the guaranteeing syndicate, 
whom they suspected of having sold “ bears ” on the expectation of the 
new issue. ‘The meeting separated with cheers for Mr. Rhodes, and 
the shareholders, whose boundless faith is still unshaken, came forward 
loyally, in spite of rumours of a demand for £1,000,000 indemnity 
from the Transvaal, and subscribed for the new shares. We can only 
hope that they will -not repent of this addition to their holdings; but 
the fact remains that though the Company has possessed the right to 
work minerals in Mashonaland and Matabeleland for half a dozen years 
and more, it has not yet struck payable gold in payable quantities. 
And anless the gold is found the country cannot yield dividends on 
the Chartered capital, even though it be coveréd with railways from one `° 
end to the other. . 
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